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APVJSRTISEMENT. 


XHE  Tirst  Vdume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  being  now 
before  the  Public,  a  better  opinion  of  its  plan  and  execution 
may  be  fonned  tlian  we  were  capable  of  'communicating  by  any 
previous  prospectus,  or  introductory  plan.     Every  Number  will 
be  found  to  include  four  distinct  head^ :   1.  Memoirs  on  p^rtlc\i« 
hat  branclies  of  science,  either  original  or  foreign,  $ind  which 
are   presumed  to  be  unlsnown  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
loumd.    2.  An  accurate  and  full   analysis  of  some   book  of 
idence,  chiefly  the  I'ransactions  published  by  different  Philoso* 
|A4cal  Societies,     3.  Scientific  Intelligence,     Under  this  head 
ase  included  a  great  variety  of  important  topics,  which  are, 
ench,  too  diort  to  cons.tj[tute  a  separate  essay,  but  which,  nptr 
withstanding,  do  not  con3titute  the  least  valuable  part  of  tb^ 
book.     4,  An  account  of   the    proceedings    of  Philosophic^ 
Societies.    This  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  yaluablp 
departments  of  our  journal.    As  the  accounts  are  drawn, up  by 
the  ISditor  merely  from  hearing  the  papers  read  at  the  different 
societies,  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  now  and  then  unavpidabljT 
occur ;   but  upon  the  whole  he  flatters  hyj)self  that  they  arfe 
tolerably  correct,  aivd  they  must  be  of  value  to  those  numerous 
readers  who  have  not  access  to  these  societies.     Care  has  been 
taken  to  confine  these  reports  to  societies  of  first-rate  im- 
portance.    Hitherto  the  Royal  Society,  the  Linnsean  Society, 
the  Wemerian  Society,  and  the  French  Institute,  have  alone 
been  noticed ;  but  for  the  future  we  intend  also  to  give  regularly 
the  reports  of  the  Geological  Society,  an  institution  becoming 
every  day  of  more  importance  and  value,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably contribute  most  essentially  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  itnicture  of  Great  Britain.     We  need  not  notice  th^  List  of 
Patents  Ibd  the  Meteorological  Table,  both  of  which  are  regu- 
larly given,   and  both  of  which,   we  flatter  ourselves,  will  be 
considered  as  important  departments  in'the  Journal. 

All  these  different  departments  will  naturally  improve  tn  value 

as  we  go  on.    This,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  already  appear  to 

any  person  who  will  compare  the  six  numbers  of  the  jinnals  of 

Philosophy  already  published  with  each  other. 

Some  complaints  have  been  made  that  ithe  num'ber  of  papers 
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ID  catch  part  is  too  small ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that  a  little 
consideration  will  satisfy  the  intelligent  Gentlemen  to  whom  we 
allude,  that  they  are  as  numerous  as  is  consistent  with  the  size 
of  the  part.  The  average  number  of  papers  in  each^  we  find^ 
exceeds  20;  so  that  in  the  first  volume  are  contained  more  than! 
120  different  papers^  of  which  a  very  considerable  proportion 
are  original. 

It  has  also  been  complained  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
Annals  has  been  devoted  to  Chemistry.  We  admit  that^  like 
all  other  journals  of  the  present  day,  our  Annals  must  contaia 
a  greater  proportion  of  Chemistry,  which  is  making  a  rapid 
progress,  than  of  those  sciences  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
stationary.  But  any  persoa  who  will  run  over  the  contents  of 
our  volume,  will  find  essays  belonging  to  the  following  branches 
of  knowledge,  namely.  Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Astronomy, 
Biography,  Botany,  Geognosy,,  Hydraulics,  Magnetism, 'Medi- 
cine, Meteorology,  Mineralogy,  Optics,  Physiology,  Statistics. 
This  comprehends  as  many  different  sciences  as  could  well  have 
been  expected  to  make  their  appearance  in  one  volume^  and 
more  indeed  than  we  anticipated  in  the  outset. 

We  expect  every  day  to  receive  complete  sets  of  the  French 
and  German  periodical  works  for  the  last  three  years ;  which 
will  in  all  probability  furnish  us  with  interesting  matter  to  fiU 
that  department  of  our  Annals  which  would  otherwise  lie  vacant 
during  the  summer  recess  of  the  Philosophical  Societies  of 
London. 

One  other  topic  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  just  to  notice. 
Several  letters  have  been  received  mentioning  the  small  number 
of  contributions  that  have  been  furnished  to  the  Annals  by  the 
different  philosophers  of  Great  Britain,  and  regretting  the  great 
weight  that  has  fallen,  in  consequence,  on  the  Editor  j  but  the 
Editor  himself  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  acknowledges  with 
pleasure  that  the  number  of  contributions  ha6  greatly  exceeded 
his  expectation.  He  had  laid  his  account  with  conducting  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy  for  at  least  a  year  without  any  as^tance 
of  much  consequence  \  but  he  has  been  agreeably  disappointed. 
He  can  already  reckon  among  his  contributors  the  names  of 
.  some  of  the  first  scientific  men  in  Britain ;  and  he  lies  undbr 
obligations  of  an  equally  important  nature  to  other  eminent 
men,  who  have  not  permitted  him  to  make  their  names  pubUc. 
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PREFACE. 


The  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients  consists  not 
•0  much  in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  (though  that  also  is 
considerable)  as  in  the  degree  of  its  diffusion.  Among  the 
Greeks^  by  far  the  most  civilized  and  philosophical  people  which 
antiquity  has  to  boast  of,  knowledge  was  comnned  to  the  schools^ 
or  scarcely  ventured  to  show  herself  abroad.  A  few  individuals 
engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance.  In  modera 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  science  is  scattered  with  a  much  more 
liberal  hand  over  the  whole  population.  All  the  upper  and  mid-* 
die  ranks  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  liberal  education :  and  in  Bri- 
tain, and  some  other  countries,  these  constitute  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people.  Improvements  in  any  art,  or  science, 
are  no  sooner  made  in  any  country  than  they  are  sought  for  with 
avidity  in  eveiy  other,  and  soon  make  their  way  over  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

This  rapid  dififusron  of  knowledge  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  art 
of  printing,  which  enables  us  to  multiply  copies  of  books  with  S0 
much  ease  :  an  art  to  which  modern  Europe  is  more  indebted 
for  her  superiority  to  former  ages  than  any  other.  But  the  im- 
mediate instruments  employed  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  and 
useful  knowledge  are  the  periodical  publications  which  exist  in  . 
such  numbers  in  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  which  make 
it  their  profeissed  object  to  scatter  every  discovery  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  circulation.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
whea  periodical  journals  did  not  exist,  literary  men  had  no  better 
means  of  conveying  information  to  one  another  than  epistolary 
correspondence.  And  if  we  look  into  the  voluminous  epistles  of 
Erasmus^  and  of  his  contemporaries,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  great  portion  of  time  which  was  taken  up  in  this  irksome  and 
unprofitable  employment ;  which,  after  all,  could  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose  but  imperfectly,  and  convey  the  requisite  infor- 
Huition  to  a  single  individual  only,  and  to  the  small  circle  of  his 
friends.     Au  author  could  only  appear  before  the  public,  whea 
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he  had  a  complete  theory  to  communicate.  No  single  discovery 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  whole  volume.  Hence 
the  frequency  of  two  or  more  individuals  being  occupied  with  the 
same  pursuits,  publishing  on  the  same  subject,  and  making  the 
same  discoveries  without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  done  by 
each  other.  The  labours  of  science  were  not  sufficiently  sub* 
divided,  and  labourer  after  labourer  was  apt  to  move  on  in  the 
same  beaten  and  unprofitable  track.  Periodical  worics  save  the 
irksome  task  of  multifarious  epistolary  correspondence.  Every 
discovery  is  published  as  soon  as  made,  fruitless  labour  is  spared^ 
and^emulation  is  kept  up  and  increased  by  the  mutual  discoveries 
of  different  individuals,  by  the  jarring. of  opinions,  and  the 
clashing  of  diflferent  interests. 

The  first  periodical  work  of  science  which  made  its  appeaprenoe 
in  Britain  was  the  Phihst^phical  Transactions,  begun  in  1665^ 
and  continued  for  many  years,  in  numbers,  published  monthly^ 
quarterly,  or  annually,  as  materials  were  more  or  less  eojnousl^ 
'Supplied.  The  Journal  des  Sfovam  in  Paris,  and  the  Leipstc 
Acts  in  Germany,  were  somewhat  similar  in  their  plan.  About 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
altered  their  form,  and  came  to  be  published  only  in  volumes. 
From  that  period  they  have  consisted  entirely  of  original  papers, 
and  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  discoveries  made  by  foreigners, 
nor  of  the  scientific  books  which  have  made  their  appearance  in 
different  countries.  Thus  Britain  ho  longer  possessed  a  periodic 
cal  phUosophieal. journal.  The  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews 
indeed  had  commenced,  and  were  conducted  with  considerable 
spirit;  but  being  entirely  confined  to  criticisms  on  books,  they 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  registers  of  the  discoveries  ia 
science.  Perhaps  the  Gentleman's  Magaxincy  which  was  con- 
ducted for  many  years  with  much  ability,  and  which  contained 
a  great  deal  of  philosophical  as  well  as  miscellaneous  information, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  rdnk  as  a  philosophical  journal,  had 
not  the  greater  number  of  its  columns  been  filled  with  articles  of 
belies  lettres  and  antiquarian  research. 

The  first  philosophical  journal,  exactly  similar  to  several  which 
;had  already  existed  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  was  bcfua 
by  Mr.  William  Nicholson  in  17^7>  under  the  title  of  A  Jowmal^ 
Of  Natural  Philosophy ,  Chemistry ,  and  the  Arts.  The  editor  of 
this  journal  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  which  he  jundertook. 
The  journal  for  several  years  was  excellent,  and  fully  entitled  to 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  periodical  work  of  the  kind  which 
had  ever  appeared.  But,  owing  probably  to  the  quarto  form  in 
which  if  was  for  some  time  published,  it  never  acquired  so  ex* 
trasive  ^circulation  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  value. 
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For  some  years  past,  if  report  says  true,  it  has  not  been  the  pro- 
p^  of  the  original  editor,  but  of  a  bookseller ;  and  in  reality 
edited  not  by  Mr.  Nichoiflon, '  but  by  jome  unknown  person  em* 
ployed  by  the  bookseller. 

Soon  afiier  the  commeneement  <tf  Nicholson^s  Journal,  a  rival 
publication  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Mtn 
gaancy  edited  by  Mr.  Tilloch,  a  printer  from  Glasgow,  and 
publislier  of  the  evening  newspaper  called  the  Star,  It  was  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  nature  than  Nicholson's  Journal,  and  per^ 
haps  never  contuned  so  much  original  matter ;  but  its  circula- 
tion was  from  tlie  commencement  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Nicholson's  Journal :  and  this,  unless  I  am  misinformed  by  the 
London  booksellers,  continues  at  present  to  be  the  case. 

Besides  these  two  philosc^hical  journals,  which  perhaps  have 
the  most  extensive  circulation,  there  are  two  others  of  a  similar 
kind  published  in  Iioodon ;  one  monthly,  the  other  quarterly ; 
but  neither  of  them,  as  feras  Ihave  observed,  contains  original 
papers.  The  first  is  the  Repertory  of  Arts^  Manufaciures,  arid 
Agriculture*  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  specifications  of  patents 
granted  for  new  inventions  published  witliout  variation  from  the 
Patent  office,  and  contains  besides  a  few  additional  papers  in 
each  number  copied  from  the  Philosopliical  Transactions,  (H! 
from  some  other  of  the  British  or  French  scientific  journals. 
The  quarterly  journal  is  entitled,  Retrospect  of  Philosophical^ 
Mechanical,  Chemical^  and  Agrtctdiural  Discoveries;  being  cm 
Jbrid^ement  of  the  Periodical  and  other  Publications,  English 
and  Foreign,  relative  to  Arts,  Chemistry,  Manufactures,  Agri» 
culture,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  This,  as  the  title  implies,  is 
merely  an  abridgement  of  the  other  three  English  philosophical 
journals,  of  the  Transactions  published  by  the  difierent  British 
Societies,  and  of  one  or  two  French  periodical  works. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  English  philosophical  journals,  out 
readers  will  not  be  surprized  that  we  venture  to  offer  our  claims 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  We  consider  the  multiplicity  of 
such  journals  as  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  science  in 
many  points  of  view.  It  facilitates  the  publication  of  useful  dis-i* 
coveries,  and  probably  occasions  many  valuable  papers  to  make 
their  appearance,  which  in  other  circumstances  would  never 
have  been  written.  It  secures  the  exertions  of  the  respective 
editors  by  the  powerful  feeling  of  rival  interest ;  and  it  circulates 
the  valuable  dissertations  of  foreigners  through  Britain,  which 
might  otherwise  remain  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  us. 

In  the  present  casp  the  editor  might  easily  descant  upon  the 
defects  of  other  philoifophical  journals,  he  might  give  a  detail  of 
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the  (^salifications  necessary  for  editing  such  a  work  with  siidcesar^ 
be  might  make  a  parade  of  his  own  attainments,  and  describe  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  secure  the  occasional  contributions  of  a 
very  wide  circle  of  scientific  friends,  and  to  procure  the  most 
valuable  continental  journals  with  as  much  rapidity  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  present  limited  and  decreased  state  of  intercourse 
with  other  countries,.  But  many  circumstances  prevent  him 
from  attempting  any  such  enumeration.  Whatever  pains  the 
editor  of  a  periodical  work  may  take  to  display  his  qualifications, 
and  whatever  niagnificent  promises  he  may  make,  the  public 
never  fail  to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
work  by  its  intrinsic  merit.  A  few  Numbers  of  the  Annals  of 
Mjschanical  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  ano 
THE  Art»,  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  public  to  estimate  its 
value,  and  hbw  far  it  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  develope  the  plan 
which  the  editor  means  to  follow,  any  farther  than  it  is  developed 
by  the  title,  and  by  "the  number  now  offered  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  It  may  he  necessary,  however,  to  mention,  that  with 
regard  to  plates  he  does  not  intend  to  follow  the  same  regularity 
as  the  plulosophical  journals  at  present  published  in  London. 
Should  It  be  necessary  on  any  occasion  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  three  or  four  plates  in  a  single  number,  and  when  no  plates 
are  wanted  in  any  particular  number,  he  will  not  scruple  to  omit 
them.  For  he  does  not  consider  it  as  a  practice  which  ought  to 
be  followed  to  introduce  papers  of  trifling  value,  merely  because 
they  require  to  be  illustrated  by  a  plate. 
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A  Biographical  Acamnt  of  the  Htmowalle  Henry  Cavendish^ 
By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.R.S. 

The  Hod.  Henry  Cavendish  was  born  in  London,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  173 1.  His  father  was  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  England.  During  his  fallier's  lifetime  he  was  kept  rather  in 
narrow  circumstances.  His  father  allowed  him  an  annuity  of 
5002.,  and  fitted  up  his  stables  for  his  accommodation,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  acquired 
those  habits  of  economy,  and  those  singular  oddities  of 
character,  which  he  exhibited  ever  afterwards  in  so  striking  a 
manner.  At  his  father's  death  he  was  left  a  very  considerable 
fortune;  and  an  aunt,  who  died ^ at  a  later  period,  bequeathed 
him  a  very  handsome  addition.  In  consequence  of  the  habits  of 
economy  which  he  had  acquired  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  annual  income*  This  occasioned 
a  yearly  increase  to  his  capital,  till  at  last  it  accumulated  so 
much  without  any  care  on  his  part,  that  at  the  period  of  his 
death  he  left  behind  him  nearly  1,300,000/.,  and  was  tlie 
greatest  proprietor  in  the  Bank  of  England.  On  one  occasion, 
bis  money  in  the  hands  of  his  bankers  accumulated  to  the 
amount  of  70>000/.    These  gentlemen^  thinking  it  improper 
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to  keep  so  large  a  sum  in  their  hands,  sent  one  of  the  partners 
to  wait  upon  him,  in  order  to  learn  how  he  wanted  it  disposed 
of.  This  gentleman  w^s  admitted,  and,  after  employing  the 
necessary  precautions  to  a  roan  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  peculiar 
disposition,  stated  the  circumstance,  and  hegged  to  know 
whetber.it  would  not  be  premier  to  lay  out  the  inoney.  Mr. 
Cavendish  drily  answered,  <'  You  may  by  it  out  if  you  please/' 
•nd  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Cavendbh  hardly  ever  went  into  any  other  society  than 
that  of  his  scientific  friends.  He  never  was  absent  from  the 
weekly  dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  Club,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.  At  these  dinners,  when  he  happened  to  be 
seated  nea^  those  that  he  liked,  he  often  conversed  a  great  deal  ; 
though  at  other  times  he  was  very  silent.  He  was,  likewise,  a 
constant  attendant  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Sunday  evening 
meetings.  He  had  a  house  in  London ;  which  he  only  visited 
once  or  twice  a  week  at  stated  times,  and  without  ever  speaking 
to  the  servants.  It  contained  an  excellent  library,  to  which  he 
gave  all  literary  men  the  freest  and  most  unrestrained  access.  But 
he  lived  in  a  house  on  Clapham  Common,  where  he  scarcely  evef 
received  any  visitors.  His  relation.  Lord  George  Cavendish,  to 
whom  he  left  by  will  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  visited  him 
only  once  a  year;  and  the  visit  hardly  ever  exceeded  ten  or  twelve 
minutes. 

He  was  shy  and  bashful,  to  a  degree  bordering  upon  dis^asQ. 
He'could  not  bear  any  person  to  be  introduced  to  him,  or  to  be 
pointed  out  in  any  way,  as  a  remarkable  man.  One  Sunday 
evening,  he  was  standing  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  in  a  crowded 
room,  conversing  with  Mr.  Hatchett,  when  Dr.  Ingenhousz,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  pomposity  of  manner,  came  up,  with  an 
Austrian  gentleman  in  his  hand,  and  introduced  him  formally  to 
Mr.  Cavendish.  He  mentioned  the  titles  and  qualifications  ol 
bis  friend  at  great  length,  and  said  that  he  had  been  peculiarly 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  a  p'hilosq)her  so  profoui)d,  and  so 
universally  known  and  celebrated,  as  Mr.  Cavendbh.  As  so(Hi 
as  Dr.  Ingenhousz  had  finished,  the  Austrian  gentleman  began, 
and  assured  Mr.  Cavendish  that  his  principal  reason  for  coming 
to  London  was  to  see  and  converse  with  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  philoso* 
phers  tliat  ever  existed.  To  all  these  high-flown  speeches  Mf. 
Cavendish  answered  not  a  word ;  but  stood  with  his  eyes  cast 
down,  quite  abashed  and  confounded.  At  last,  spying  an 
x^enipg  in  the  crowd,  he  darted  through  it  with  all  the  speed  be 
'  was  master  of;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  hi$  carriage, 
which  drove  him  directly  home. 

Mr.  Cavendish  died  on  February  the  4th,  1810,  aged  J^ 
yearsf  four  montbp^  and  six  days.     His  appearance  did  not 
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naeh  prepo8^es»  stnfigeTs  in  his  fiivour.  He  was  somewliaf 
abofe  tht  middle  size,  his  body  rather  thick,  and  his  neck 
ndier  short.  He  stuttered  a  little  in  his  speech,  which  gav(» 
Mm  an  air  of  awkardness*  His  countenance  was  not  strongly 
BMuked)  so  ail  to  indicate  the  profound  abilities  which  he 
possessed.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  all 
die  viofent  pas&ioBS.  His  education  seems  to  have  been  verf 
complete.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  a  profound 
electrician,  and  a  most  acute  and  ingenious  chembt.  He  neve^ 
veatured  to  give  an  opbion  upon  any  subject,  unless  he  had 
ttadied  it  to  the  bottom.  He  appeared  before  the  world  first  a^ 
ft  chemist,  and  afterwards  as  an  electrician.  The  whole  of  hit 
literary  labours  consist  of  17  papers,  published  in  the  Philoso* 
phieal  Transactions,  and  occupying  each  only  a  few  pages;  but 
foil  of  the  most  important  discoveries,  and  the  most  pit^nind 
investigations.  Of  these  papers  there  are  ten  which  treat  of 
chemical  subjecta,  two  treat  of  electricity,  two  of  meteorology, 
sad  three  are  connected  with  astronomy.  Let  us  take  a  view  <rf 
these  papers,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them. 

I.  Chemical  Papers. 

Mr.  Cavendish's  first  paper  was  pubKshedintheyeariy^^when 
he  was  35  years  of  age.  It  waseotitled,  Experifnents  on  Factitious 
JiFf  and  constituted  a  nsost  important  step  in  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Dr.  Hales  had  demonstrated  that  air  is  given  out  by 
a  vast  number  of  bodies  in  peculiar  circumstances.  But  he 
never  suspected  that  any  of  the  airs  which  he  obtained  differed 
from  common  air.  Indeed,  common  air  had  always  been 
considered  as  an  elementary  substance,  to  which  every  elastic 
fluid  was  referred.  Dr.  Black  had  demonstrated  that  calcareous 
spar  and  the  mild  alkalies  difiered  from  quick  lime  and  the 
caastie  alkalies,  in  containing  a  quantity  of  air,  chemically 
combined  with  the  lime  and  the  alkaline  bodies.  He  called  this 
m  fixed  air ;  and  though  he  had  not  examined  its  pix>]^rties^ 
there  was  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  observations  which  he 
made,  that  fixed  air  was  not  of  the  same  nature  with  common  air* 
Mr.  Cavendish,  in  this  paper>  demonstrates  that  there  are  two 
q)ecie»  of  air  quite  difi*^ent  in  their  properties  from  common 
ar.  These  two  are  inflammable  air  and  ^ed  air.  He 
mentions,  likewise,  a  third  species  of  air;  namely,  that  given 
out  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid.  It  difiered,  as  he 
showed,  from  the  other  species,  though  he  did  not  examine  its 
properties  in  detail. 

The  inflammable  air,  (now  known  by  the  name  of  hydrogen 
ga^  was  obtained. by  dissolving  iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  in  diluted 
iulphuiic  ormuriatiic  aeids<    Iron  yielded  abput  y^  part  of  ita 
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weight  of  inflammable  air,  zinc  about  ^»-y  or  iV^h  of  its  weighty 
and  tin  about  ^th  of  its  weight.    The  properties  of  the  air 
discharged  were  the  same,  whichever  of  the  three  pietals  were 
used ;  and  whether  they  were  dissolved  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acids.     When  the  sulphuric  acid  was  concentrated,  iron  and 
zinc  dissolved  in  it  with  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  assistance  of 
heat.     The  air  given  out  was  not  inflammable,  but  consisted  of 
sulphurous    acid.      These    facts    induced   Mr.  Cavendish    to 
include,  that  the  inflammable  air  evolved  in  the  first  case 
consisted  of  the  unaltered  phlogiston  of  the  metals,  the  8uI-< 
phurous  acid  of  the  sanpie  phlogiston  united  to  a  portion  of  the 
acid,  which  deprived  it  of  its  inflammability.     He  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  his  inflammable  air  about  1 1  times  less  thaa 
tliat  of  common  air.    This  determination  is  somewhat  less  thaa 
the  truth ;  but  the  error  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  quantity 
of  water  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  and  which  Mr.  Cavendish 
showed  amounted  to  4th  of  the  weight  of  the  air.     He  tried  the 
^mbustibility  of  the  inflammable  air  when  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  common  air,  and  found  that  it  exploded  with  the 
greatest  violence  when  mixed  with  rather  more  than  its  bulk  of 
common  air. 

Copper,  hp  found,  when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  yielded  no  inflammable  air ;  but  an  air  which 
lost  its  elasticity  when  it  came  in  contact  with  water.  This  air, 
the  nature  of  which  Mr.  Cavendish  did  not  examine^  was 
muriatic  acid  gas,  the  properties  of  which  were  soon  after 
investigated  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  fixed  air  (now  known  by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  gas)^ 
on  which  Mr.  Cavendish  made  his  experiments,  was  obtained  by 
dissolving  marble  in  muriatic  acid.  'He  found  that  it  might  be 
kept  over  mercury  for  any  length  of  time,  without  undergoing 
any  alteration;  that  it  w^s  gradually  absorbed  by  cold  water; 
and  that  100  measures  of  water,  of  the  temperature  of  55^ 
absorbed  103'8  measures  of  fixed  air.  The  whole  of  the  air 
thus  absorbed  was  separated  again  by  exposing  the  water  to  a 
boiling  heat,  or  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel. 
Alcohol  (the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  not  mentioned)  dissolved 
^^  times  its  bulk  of  this  air,  and  olive  oil  about  4-d  of  its  bulk. 
The  specific  gravity  of  fixed  air  he  found  1*57,  that  of  common 
^ir  being  1%  Fixed  air  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion  ; 
and  common  air,  when  mixed  with  it,  supports  combustion  a 
jnuch  shorter  time  than  when  pure.  A  small  wax  taper  burnt 
80''',  in  a  receiver  which  held  180  ounce  measures,  when  filled 
fvith  common  air  only.  The  same. candle  burnt  51'' in  thesame 
fpceiver,  wheh  filled  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  fixed  air,  and 
19  Qf  Wffimop  ftir,    Whc»  the  fi^ed  air  was  -^  of  the  whpU 
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mixture,  the  candle  burnt  23^^  When  the  fixed  air  w%s  <^h  of 

the  whole,  it  burnt  11'^    When  the  fixed  air  was  i^  or  7:7; 
of  the  whole  mixture,  the  candle  went  out  immediately. 

Mr. .  Cavendish  conceived  that  the  nature  of  the  fixed  air 
given  out  by  marble  differed  somewhat  5  or  that  the  elastic  iiuid 
emitted  consisted  of  two  airs,  one  more  absorbable  by  water  thaa 
the  other.  He  drew  his  conclusion  from  the  circumstance,  that 
after  a  solution  of  potash  had  been  exposed  to,  a  quantity  of  fixed 
air  for  some  time,  it  ceased  to  absorb  any  more;  yet  if  the 
residual  portion  of  air  were  thrown  away,  and  new  fixed  air 
substituted  in  its  place,  it  began  to  absorb  again.  .But  Mr. 
Dalton  long  after  explained  this  seeming  anomaly  io'  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  by  showing  that  tlie  absorbability  of  fixed  air  by 
water  is  proportional  to  its  purity  5  and  that  when  mixed  with  a 
great  quantity  of  common  air,  or  any  other  gas  not  soluble'  in 
water,  it  ceases  to  be  sensibly  absorbed. 

Mr.  Cavendish  ascertained  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained 
in  marble,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  common  pearlashes,  and 
carbonate  of  potash.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  precision 
with  which  the  experiments  were  made,  these  determinations  are 
of  comparatively  little  value  5  because  the  proper  precautions 
could  not,  in  that  infant  state  of  chemical  science,  be  taken,  to 
have  these  salts  in  a  state-  of  purity.  The  following  were  th« 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Cavendish: — 

1000  grains  of  marble  contained  408  grains  of  fixed  air. 

1000 , , carb.  of  ammonia  533 

1000 pearlashes 284 

1000 carb.  of  potash  . .  423 

Carbonate  of  potash  was  first  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystal^ 
by  Dr.  Black.  Mr.  Cavendish  formed  it  by  making  a  solution 
of  pearlashes  absorb  fixed  air  till  it  deposited  crystals.  He 
examined  the  properties  of  these  crystals.  They  were  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  did  not  deliquesce,  and  were 
loluble  in  about  four  times  their  weight  of  cold  water. 

Dr.  M'Bride  had  already  ascertained  that  vegetable  and 
inimal  substances  yield  fixed  air  by  putrefaction  and  fermenta- 
tion. Mr.  Cavendish  found  by  experiment  that  sugar,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  and  fermented,  gives  out  -^-^  of  its  weight 
of  fixed  sir,  possessing  exactly  the  properties  of  fixed  air  from 
marble,  During  the  fermentation  no  air  was  absorbed,  nor  was 
any  change  produced  upon  the  common  air  upon  the  surface  of 
the  fermenting  liquor.  Apple  juice  fermented  much  faster  than 
sugar;  but  the  phenomena  were  the  same,  and  the  fixed 
air  emitted  amounted  to  -^^  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  extract 
of  apples.  Gravy  and  raw  meat  yield  inflammable  air  during 
ibm  putrefaction  j  the  former  in  much  greater  quantity  titan  tb« 
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Mtter.  This  air,  as  fer  as  Mr.  Cavendish's  experimeDts  went^  la 
the  same  as  the  inflammable  gas  from  ^inc^  but  its  specific 
gravity  be  found«a  little  higher.  ' 

Mineral  waters  have  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
laedical  faculty,  in  conseauence  of  the  peculiar  properties  whicb 
they  possess^  and  the  medicinal  virtues  which,  they  are  supposecf 
to  exhibit.    No  sooner  had  the  science  of  chemistry  made  any 
progress,  than  attempts  were  made  by  means  of  it  to  ascertain  t€3^ 
what  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  waters  were  owing,  aord 
to  determine  the  constituents  of  which  they  were  respectively 
composed.    Some  faint  attempts  towards  the  analysb  of  these 
waters  were  made  by  Boyle.    Du  Clos  attempted  to  make  aa 
experimental  analysis  of  th;e  mineral  waters  in  France ;  aad 
Hierne  published  a  set  of  experiments  on  th^  mineral  waters  ot 
Sweden.    Though  these  investigations  were  rude  and  inaccurate^ 
they  led  to  the  knowledge  of  several  facts  respecting  miner^ 
waters  which  chemists  were  unable  to  explain.    One  of  these^ 
and  not  the  least  puzzling,,  was  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  some  mineral  waters,  which  was 
precipitated  by  boiling  the  water.    Nobody  could  conceive  by 
what  oceans  tins  insoluble  substance  {carbonate  qf  lime)  was  held 
in  solution ;  nor  why  it  was  thrown  down  on  exposii^  the  water 
to  a  boiling  heat.    It  was  to  determine  this  point  that  Mr.' 
Cavendish  made  his  experiments  on  Rathbone-place  water,  which 
werp  published  in  the  year  17^7  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  92)  ; 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  analysis  of,  a  mineral 
water,  possessed  of  tolerable  accuracy,  ever  published'.    All  pre- 
ceding investigations  of  this  kind,  when  con^pared  with  those  of 
Mr.  Qivendish,  vanish  into  nothing.    Rathbone-place  water  was 
at  that  time  raised  by' a  pump,  and  supplied  the  streets  of  London  ' 
in  its  neighbourhood  with  water.    Mr.  Cavendish  found  thai 
when  boiled  it  defposited  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  consisting 
chiefly  of  lime,  but  containing  also  a  little  magnesia.    These, 
lie  showed,  were  held  in  solution  by  fixed  air ;  and  he  proved 
experimentally  that  this  gas  has  the  property  of  holding  lime  and 
magnesia  in  solution,  when  an  excess  of  it  is  present.    Besides 
these  earthy  carbonates,  Rathbone-place  water  contained  a  little 
volatile  alkali,  some  sulphate  of  lime,  some  commcm  salt,  and 
a  Uttle  sulphate  of  niagnesia,    Mr.  Cavendish  examined,  like* 
wise,  some  other  pump  water  of  London ;  and  showed  that  they 
ix>ntained  time  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid. 

Df .  Priestley,  at  a  pretty  early  period  of  his  chemical  career^ 
discovered  that  when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  common  air  over 
water,  a  diminution  of  bulk  tidces  places  that  there  is  a  $till 
greater  diminution  of  bulk  when  oxygen  gas  is  employed  instead 
of  common  air ;  and  that  the  diminution  is  proportion^  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  gas  pieseBl  ia  the- gas  mixed  with  tiie  pitioips 
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gas.    This  discovery  induced  hint  to  employ  nitrous  gas  as  attest 

of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  common  air ;  and  various 

instruments  were  contrived  to  facilitate  the  flttxture  of  the  gases^ 

and  the  measurement  of  the  condensation.    As  the  goodness  of 

air^  or  its  fitness  to  support  combustion^  and  maintain  animal 

life,  was  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  oxyeea 

gas  which  it  contained^  these  instruments  were  distinguished  by 

the  name  of  eudiometers.    The  best  of  them  was  contrived  by 

the  Abb6  Fontana,  and  is  usually  distingubhed  by  the  name  it 

ihe  Eudiometer  of  Fontana.    Philosophers^  in  examining  air  by 

means  of    this  instrument,  at  various  seasons,  and  in  various 

places,  had  found  considerable  differences  in  the  diminution  of 

hulks.  Heace  they  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  varied; 

and  to  this  variation  they  ascribed  the  heahhiness  or  noxiousness 

of  particular  phices.    Mr.  Cavendish  examined  this  important 

pcHnt  with  his  usual  patient  industry  and  acute  discernment.  He 

ascertained  that  the  apparent  variations  were  owmg  to  inaccu* 

lacies  in  making  the  experiment ;  and  that,  when  the  requisite 

precautions  were  taken,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  air  was 

found  constant  in  all  places  and  at  all  seasons.     He  determined^ 

also,  by  a  correct  experiment,  that  air  is  a  mixture  of  very  nearly 

21  parts  by  bulk  of  oxygen  gas,  and  7^  pctrts  of  azotic  gas, 

(Phil.  Trans.  1783,  vol.  kxiii.  p.  106.) 

For  many  years  it  was  believed  by  philosophers  that  njercnry 

was  essentially  liquid,  and  that  no  degree  of  cold  was  capable  of 

congealing  it.    Professor  Braun's  accidental  discovery,  that  it  is 

frozen  by  cold  like  other  liquids,  was  at  first  doubted ;  and  wheq 

it  was  finally  established  by  irrefragable  experiments,  .it  was 

concluded,  from  the  observations  of  the  Fetersburgh  nhiloso#> 

phers,  that  its  freezing  point  was  not, less  than  several  nundred 

degrees  below  zero.     It  beoame  an  object  of  great  importance 

to  determine  the  exact  point  of  the  congelation  of  this  metal  by 

accurate  experiments.    This  was  done  at  Hudson's  Bay  by  Mr, 

Hdtchins,  -who  followed  a  set  of  directions  given  him  by  Mr, 

Cavendish.    From,  these  experiments  Mr.  Cavendish  deduced 

that  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  very  nearly  Sli^  below  zero 

of  Fahrenheit's  scale.     (Phil.  Trans.  1783,  vol.  bsxiii.  p.  303.) 

These    experiments   naturally  drew  the  attention    of  fifr, 

^  Cavendish  to  the  phenomena  of  freezing,    to  the  action  of 

freezing  mixtures,    and  the  congelation  of  the  acids.      He 

employed  Mr.  M*Nab,  who  was  settled  in  the  neigbbeurhood 

of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  make  requisite  experiments ;  and  he  pub* 

lished  very  curious  and  important  papers  on  these  subjects.  (Phil. 

Trans.  I'^S,  vol.  lxxvi.p.  241 ;  and  1788,  vol.  Ixxviii,  p.  166.) 

Be  explained  the  phenomena  of  congelation  exactly  according 

to  the  theory  of  Dr,  Black,  rejecting  only  the  hypothesis  that 

Ileal  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  matter>  and  thinldng 
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it  pore  pfobable,  yitb  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
rapid  internal  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  hot  body.  The  latent 
heat  of  water  he  fwnd  to  be  150^.  The  observations  on  the  con- 
gelation of  the  nifnc  and  sulphuric  acids  are  highly  interesting, 
but  not  susceptible  of  abridgment.  He  showed  that  their  freezing 
points  varied  very  considerably,  according  to  the  strength  of 
each;  and  drew  up  tables  indicating  the  freezing  point  of 
acids  of  various  degrees  of  strength.  These  papers  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  best  established, 
part  of  the  theory  of  heat,  as  at  present  taught  by  chemical 
philosophers. 

But  the  most  splendid  and  valuable   of  Mr.  Cavendish's 
chemical  experiments  were  published  in  two  papers,  entitled 
Experiments  on  Air;   the  first  inserted  in  the  rhilosophical 
Transactions  for  1784  (vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  119) ;  and  the  second  in  the 
Transactions  for  1785  (vol.  Ixxv.  p.  S72).    The  object  of  these 
experiments    was   to.  determine   what   happened   during  the 
pfdogistication  of  air^  as  it  was  at  that  time  termed ;  that  is, 
the  change  which  air  underwent  when  metals  were  calcined  in 
contact  with  it,  when  sulphur  or  phosphorus  was  burnt  in  it,  and 
in  several  similar  processes.    He  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  carbonic  acid  was  formed, 
except  when  some  animal  or  vegetable  substance  was  present ; 
that    when    hydrogen  gas  was  burnt  in  contact  with  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  it  combined  with  that  gas  and  formed  water ;  that 
nitrous  gas,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
formed  nitrous  acid ;  and  that  when  oxygen  and  azotic  gas  are 
mixed  in  the  requisite  proportions,  and  electric  sparks  passed 
through  the  mixture,  they  combine  and  form  nitric  acid.    The 
first  of  these  opinions  occasioned  a  controversy  between  Mr. 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  had  maintained  that  carbonic 
acid  is  always  produced  when  air  is  phlogisticated.    Two  papers 
on  this  subject  are  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
by  Mr.  Kirwan  (Phil.  Trans,  1784,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  154  and  178); 
and  one  by  Mr.  Cavendish  (Ibid.  p.   170);  each  remarkable 
examples  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  respective  writers.  All  the 
arguments  of  Kirwan  are  founded  on  the  experiments  of  others  : 
he  displays  great  reading,  and  a  strong  memdry ;  but  does  not 
discriminate  betweep   the  merits  of   the    chembts  on  whose 
authority  he  founds  his  opinions.    Mr.  Cavendish,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  advances  a  single  opinion  which  he  has  not  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment ;  and  never  suffers  himself  to  go  farther 
than  his  experiments  will  warrant.     Whatever  is  not  accurately 
determined   by  unexceptionable  trials,   is  merely  stated  as  a 
conjecture,  upon  which  little  stress  is  laid. 

In  the  first  of  these  celebrated  papers  Mr.  Cavendish  has 
irawn^a  comparison  between  the  phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic 
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theories ;  has  sbown  that  each  of  them  is  capable  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  chemistry  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  either  ;  and  he  has  given 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  prefer  the  phlogistic  theory 
to  the  other,  which  the  French  chemists  were  unable  to  refute, 
and  which  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  notice.  Nothing  can 
be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  fashion  even  in 
science,  and  of  the  unwarrantable  precipitation  with  which 
opinions  are  rejected  or  embraced  by  philosophers,  than  the 
total  inattention  paid  by  the  chemical  world  to  this  admirable 
dissertation.  Had  Mr.  Kirwan  adopted  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Cavendish>  when  he  undertook  the  defence  of  phlogiston,' 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  vague  experiments  of  inaccurate, 
chemists,  he  would  never  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to  his 
French  antagonists,  and  the  antiphlogistic  theoiy  would  never 
have  gained  ground. 

Such  were  the  chemical  papers  published  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 
They  contain  five  notable  discoveries :  all  of  them  brought  nearly 
to  perfection  by  that  illustrious  author.  These  are:  1.  The 
iwture  and  properties  of  hydrogen  gas.  2.  The  solvent  of  .lime 
in  water  when  the  lime  is  deposited  by  boiling.  3.  The  exact 
proportion  of  the  constituents  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the  fact 
that  these  constituents  ne^^er  sensibly  vary.  4.  The  composition 
of  water.  5.  The  composition  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Cavendish  was  the  first  person  who  showed  that 
potash  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  acids  than  soda.  His  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  on  mineral 
waters  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  Dr.  Donald 
Monro. 

n.  Electrical  Papers* 

The  papers  published  by  Mr.  Cavendish  on  decfrieity  are  only 
two;  but  they  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his 
investigations.  His  first  papier  is  entitled.  An  Attempt  to 
explain  some  of  the  Principal  Phenomena  of  Electricity  ly 
Means  of  an  Elastic  Fluid,  (Phil.  Trans.  1771*  vol*  Ixi.  p. 
584.)  This  paper  is  very  long ;  and  contains  a  very  complete 
mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  deduced  from  the  hypotnesii 
that  there  exists  an  electric  fluid,  the  particles  of  which  repel 
'each  other,  but  are  attracted  by  all  other  matter  with  a  force 
inversely  as  some  less  power  of  the  distance  than  the  cube. 
TTris  paper  is  not  susceptible  of  abridgment ;  but  it  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  every  electrician.  iEpinus,  about  the  same 
time,  adopted  the  same  hypothesis,  and  published  a  book  on  tlie 
^  nme  subject,  replete  with  valuable  information ;  but  he  does  not 
carry  the  subject  quite  so  far  as  Mr.  Cavendish.  Besides  the 
valtte  of  this  paper  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  it  claims 
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the  attention  of  mathematicians  on  account  oi  the  neatness, 
simplicity,  and  shortness  of  the  demonstrations.  The  onljr 
other  electrical  pa|)er  of  Mr.  Givendish  consists  in  a  set  of 
es^riments  made  on  purpose  to  elucidate  the  shock  communi- 
cated by  the  torpedo,  and  to  show  that  it  was  consistent  with  the 
known  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.  (Phil.  Trans.  177^9  ^* 
kvu  p.  196.)  This  paper  is  marked  by  the  sagacity  and  the 
patient  industry  which  distinguishes  every  thing  that  came  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Cavendish.  Jtle  succeeded  perfectly  in  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view;  though  the  discovery  of  the 
galvanic  pile  has  thrown  additional  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
organ  by  which  the  torpedo  produces  that  remarkable  effect* 

III.  Meteorological  Papers. 

The  meteorological  papers  avowedly  written  by  Mr.  Cavendish 
are  only  two ;  and,  perhaps,  in  strict  propriety,  the  term  me- 
teorological ought  not  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  first  of  these 
is  an  account  of  the  meteorological  instruments  used  at  the 
Royal  Society  liouse.  (Phil.  Trans.  1776»  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  375.) 
These  are  the  thermometer,  barometer,  rain-gage,  wind-gage, 
hygrometer,  variation  compass,  and  dipping  needle.  Important 
ob^rvations  and  instructions  are  given  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  constructing  and  using  the  thermometer,  the  variation 
compass,  and  the  dipping  needle.  Mr.  Cavendish's  second 
meteorological  paper  is  a.  calculation  of  a  remarkably  luminous 
arch,  seen  Feb.  23,  1 784.  He  shows  that  its  height  was  not 
less  than  52  statute  miles,  and  that  it  could  not  exceed  71 
statute  miles.  (Phil.  Trans.  17^0,  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  101.)  There  is 
strong  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  style,  and  from  the  train  of 
observations  contained  in  it,  that  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  appointed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  adjusting 
the  fixed  points  of  thermometers,  and  of  the  precautions  neces-> 
sary  to  be  used  in  making  experiments  with  tlK>se  instruments 
(Phil.  Trans.  1777^  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  816),  was  written  by  Mr. 
Cavendish.  But  as  this  is  not  quite  certain,  we  have  not 
reckoned  it  among  the  number  of  his  papers* 

IV.  Astronomical  Papers. 
The  astronomical  papers  of  Mr.  Cavendish  amount  to  three ; 
tod  display  the  same  sagacity  and  patient  industry  as  his  papers 
on  the  other  departments  of  science.  The  first  of  these  papers 
is  on  the  civil  year  of  the  Hindoos,  and  its  divisk)ns ;  with  an* 
account  of  three  Hindoo  almanacs,  beion^ng  to  Charles 
Wilkins,  Esq.;  (Phil.  Trans.  1792,  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  383;)  the 
second  paper  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  JVIendoza  y  Kios^  giving  ^  ^^^ 
rule  for^gnding  the  longitudfe  by  what  is  called  the  lunar 
observations.     (Phil.  Trans.  17^7,  vol,  Uxxvu.  p.  43.)     iAXi 
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CtreDclish's  last  astronomical  paper^  and  the  last  paper  which  he 
ever  publishedy  is  an  account  of  a  set  of  experiments  made  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth  by  rendering  sensible  the 
attraction  of  small  quantities  of  matter.  (Phil.  Trans.  1798^ 
vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  469.)  The  apparatus  was  originally  contrived  by 
Mr.  John  Mitchel;  but  was  new  modelled^  and  greatly  im- 
proved, by  Mr*  Cavendish.  The  result  of  these  experiments 
iras,  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. does  not  differ  from 
5*48  by  so  much  as  -|^th  of  the  whole;  that  is^^  that  it  is  not  lest 
than  5*09^  nor  greater  than  5*87*  I'he  experiments  of  Dn 
Maskelyne  on  Schehallion,  when  corrected  by  the  late  dbserva- 
tions  of  Mr.  Play&ir,  give  the  density  of  the  earth  4*867. 
Jhese  two  sets  of  observations  compared,  would  induce  one  to 
suspect  that  the  mean  density  oi  the  earth  d«es  not  differ  muck 
from  5» 


Article  II. 

'  On  the  Oxymwriate  of  Lime*    By  Mr.  John  Dalton. 

Thb  article  called  oxymuriate  of  lime  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  manufactures,  it  being  used  largely  in  the  bleaching  of 
cotton  and  linen  goods.  It  would  also  be  of  great  use  to  the 
practical  chemist,  were  its  properties  generally  known.  As  no 
book  of  chemistry  that  I  am  acquainted  with  does  any  thing  more 
than  just  mention  the  article,  and  as  it  has  lately  feUen  in  my 
way  to  investigate  its  constitution  and  properties,  I  thought  it 
might  be  acceptable  to  several  Members  of  the  Society  if  the 
results  of  my  observations  were  made  the  subject  of  a  commu* 
mcation.*  , 

The  oxymuriate  of  lime  is  exhibited  in  two  forms ;  namely, 
the  fluid,  and  solid  or  dry  form.  In  the  first  case  it  is  made  by 
sending  a  current  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  water ;  the  mixture  is  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  during  the 
process,  and  the  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  with  it  a^  - 
compound  soluble  in  water;  In  the  second  case,  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  is  sent  into  a  vessel  containing  dry  hydrate  of  Ume  (that 
is,  lime  slacked  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water) ;  the 
powder  is  agitated,  and  the  gas  combines  with  it  to  a  certain 
amount,  or  till  the  hydrate  of  lime  becomes  saturated.  The 
compound  is  a  soft  wnite  powder,  possessing  little  smell.  It  is 
partially  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  much  the  same  as 
that  obtained  by  the  former  process. 

Most  salts  that  are  soluble  in  water  are  capable  of  being 

> 

•  Thti  ttsay  was  read  at  the  Literary  and  Philoiophica}  Society,  Manchc^- 
Itt,  OcCS,  181S. 
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formed  again  by  evaporating  the  water,  cither  in  crystals  or  in  k 
dry  saline  mass.  This  observation  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
os^muriate  of  lime.  Whenever  a  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  lime 
is  evaporated^  part  of  the  acid  escapes,  and  the  rest  is  mostly  con- 
verted idto  muriatic  acid;  so  that  instead  of  oxymuriate  of  lime, 
'  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained.  Hence  the  dry  salt  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  liquid  solution.  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dry  salt  in  a  condensed  and 
portable  form,  by  sending  the  acid  gas  into  dry  hydrate  of  lime, 
as  stated  above. 

In  whatever  state  we  procure  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  it  is 
always  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  muciate  of  lime; 
this  portion  too  increases  with  the  age  of  the  oxymuriate,  and  it 
furnished  at  its  expense.  It  becomes  a  primary  object  of  analysis 
then  to  ascertain  how  much  of  any  given  specimen  is  muriate, 
and  how  much  oxymuriate ;  especially  as  the  former  is  of  no  use 
in  effecting  the  purposes  for  which  the  latter  is  applied. 

The  following  experiments  are  selected  out  of  a  very  great 
number  which  were  made,  as  best  calculated  to  show  the  pro- 
perties of  the  article  in  question. 

£xP£U«  Ls— One  hundred  grains  of  recent  dry  oxymuriate 
of  lime  were  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  in  an  iron  spoon.  The 
loss  was  32^  grains.  To  the'  residuum  water  was  added,  and  a 
tolution  of  535  grain  measures  of  1'0S5  sp.  gr.  was  obtained,  and 
further  an  insoluble  residuum  of  30  grains.  The  solution  was 
found  to  be  muriate  of  lime,  and  consequently  consisted  of  16 
muriatic  acid  and  18  lime.  The  residuum  was  dissolved  in 
^  muriatic  acid,  and  formed  a  solution  indicating  21  lime;  a  small 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  was  given  off,  but^not  of  any  amount. 
No  trace  of  oxymuriatic  acid  could  be  found  after  the  salt  had 
been  heated. 

Hence  we  learn,  that  100  grains  of  dry  oxymuriate  of  lime 
contain  39  grains  of  lime,  combined  and  uncombined;  and  that 
by  a  low  red  heat,  all  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  either  driven  off  or 
converted  into  muriatic  acid. 

ExpjSR.  IL-r-One  hundred  grains  of  the  same  specimen  of 
oxymuriate  were  added  to  upwards  of  1000  grains  of  water ;  after 
being  stirred  for  some  time,  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  1000 
grain  measures  were  obtained  of  the  sp.  gr.  1  '034  ;  I  got  also  a 
residuum  which,  dried  in  a  moderate  heat,  gave  33  grains.  This 
last  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  was  dissolved,  and  indicated  18-^. 
lime.  The  liquid,  which  contained  a  mixture  of  oxymuriate  and 
muriate  of  lime,  was  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  con- 
verted the  whole  of  the  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime.  From  the 
quantity  obt^ned  it  appeared,  that  the  combined  lime  in  the 
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fiqnor  was.  ftlso  164.  grains.  Frpm  this  etperinent  the  total 
^ndty  of  ISAe  fti  100  gwiins  of  dry  oxy muriate  was  S^T  graicfij.^ 
hi  the  fermer  it  was  39  grains.  '  ^  *     '. 

The  quantity  of  liQae  in  the  solution  being  tl;i«s  foniid,  it  re- 
jDaioed  to  f^A  the  quantitres  of  muriatic  acid  and'?>Kymuri2^it; 
teid^  mtkk  ^ich*  it  was  combitied.  The  rijuriatic  acid  was  *de* 
ternlkied  as  fonows.  ■    •      '    \-      ^ '     ^  ^ 

ExFBR.  III.— »-Two  hundred  grain  measures' 0/  ff  solution  •  of 
Ac  sp.  gr.  1''034  w^  'taken ;  to  these  a  ghren  quantity  "^f  mW- 
A6c  acid  test  was  added,  such  as  previous  triaft  1iad%nowti''w^ 
more  than  -svrftcieiit  to  expd  all  the  Oxymuriatic  add  from  'ffie 
lime.  The  new  compound  was  well  agitated  in  a£  bottle,  and 
dK  pxymuriatic  aci^  gas  was  blown  9way  as  long  as  aiw  continued 
tb  he  jgiven  but.— He  liquid  solution  was  then  tested,  smd  f&^nd 
to  he  acid^  but  not  to  destroy  colour.  Nitrate  of  ra^rcui^  w^is 
then  added,  as  long  as  any  calomel  was  thrown  down.  '  me 
calomel,  when  dried,  weighed  31  grains;  one  ninth  of  this 
was  muriatic  acid       =  3*44 grains;  from  Ais deducting 

the  qasmtlty  added  to  the  liquid  2*14  grains ; 

there  remain 1*3  grains  of  muriatic  acid  pre- 

vioosly  in  combination  with  the  lime.  Now  we. have  seen  that 
Ac  ttme  in  200  measures  of  liq[uid  was  3*7  grains,  which 
woiAd  reqiiire  3*5  grains  of  mfuriatic  acid ;  it  had  nrevippsly  only 
I*S  grains ;  therefete  the  lime  in  combination  wini  oxymuriat!c 
9Jd  must  have  been  so  much  as  would  require  2*2  grains  of 
murifltic  acid  to  saturate  it.  Hence  it  appears  that  nearly  4.  ot 
Ae  lime  in  the  solution  was  engaged  by  muriatic  add^  and  the 
remaifiing  f  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  But  the  quanti^  of  tliis  last 
was  still  undetermined, 

^  The  n3ud  Way  of  comparing  the  values  of  any  two  bleaching, 
liquids,  has'  been,  I  beheve^  to  find  how  much  of  any  given 
oolopred  fiqnid  agiven  portion  of  the  acid  liquor  would  saturate. 
The  experiment  serves  well  for  the  purpose  of  comparison ;  ^ui 
it  does  not  inform  us  of  the  precise  quantity,  either  of  volume  or 
wdght,  of  the  acid  gas  which  the  liquor  contains.  We  might 
npel  the  acid  gas  from  a  given  weight,  either  of  the  .dry  or 
liquid  oxf  muriate,  by  means  of  an  acid,  in  a  graduated  tube, 
ovtx  mfercuiy  or  water;  but  unfortunately  both  these  liquids  act 
upon  the  acid:  no  doubt  the  analysis  might  be  accomplished 
Ais  way^  1>ut  it  would  reooire  an  apparatus  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  I  have  succeedea  however  another  way  in  discovering 
a  Very  exedlent  test  of  the  quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  in  any 
oompound.  This  test  is  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron. — 
As  soon  as  green  sulphate  of  iron  comes  in  contact  with  oxy- 
muriatic acid  solutions,  the  blacSk  oxide  is  converted  into  red,  at 
Ae  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxymuriatic  iici4}  if  th«  Jul- 
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phateis  deficieotj  a  strong  smell  of  oxymuriatic  acid  accoin-> 

Sillies  the  mixture;  whence  niore  sulphate  must  be  added,  till 
e  mixture^  on  due  a^tatiooi  ceases  to  emit  the  fumes  of  the  0x7* 
muriatic  acid :  if  too  much  sulphate  is  put  in,  then  more  of  the 
acid  Uqiior  must  be  added  hy  degrees,  till  its  peculiar  odour  is 
developed.  ^  A  very  few  drops  of  either  liquor  are  sufficient  to 
give  tne  mixture  a  character  when  near  the  point  of  saturation. 
I  fetind  that  40  grain  measures  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
of  the  9p.  gr.  1*149  were  sufficient  to  saturate  100  measures  of 
oxymuriate  of  lime  of  1*034  sp.  gr. — In  order  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  relative  weights  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  oxide  of 
iroo,  which  are  required  for  mutual  saturation,  1  made  the  (qU 
Ic^ng  experiment. 

ExrBR.  IV. — ^A  graduated  tube  was  filled  with  oxymuriatic 
acid  gfSp  This  was  then  plunged  into  a  dilute  solution  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  whole  of  the  gas  was  by  due  agitation 
immediately  absorbed  by  the  liquid.  If  any  smell  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  remained,  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  a  stronger  solu* 
tion  of  green  sulphate ;  but  if  no  smell  remained,  then  it  was  re- 
peated with  a  weaker  solution ;  till  in  a  few  trials  the  strength 
of  the  sulphate  was  found,  which  was  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
smell  of  the  gas ;  or  in  otlier  words,  to  saturate  thie  acid.  This 
was  when  the  solution  was  of  1*0I1?0  sp.  gr.  or  nearly  -^  of  the 
strength  which  I  commonly  use  as  a  test  solution,  as  mentioned 
above.  Now  100  measures  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  weigh  '29  of 
a  grain,  reckoning  its  specific  gravity  at  2*46$  and  100  measures 
of  the  sulphate  contain  (as  I  find  by  experience)  1*32  grain  of 
real  dry  salt,  of  .which  68  parts  are  sulphuric  acid,  and  64  parts 
oxide  of  iron ;  of  which  50  are  iron,  and  14  oxygen,  as  is  well 
known*  The  red  oxide  of  iron  is  known  to  contain  half  as  much 
more  oxygen  as  the  black;  hence 64  parts  of  black  oxide  will 
become  71  of  red,  or  the  black  oxide  receives  7  parts  of  oxygen 
from  the  29  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  reduc^  it  to  22  of  muriatic 
acid.  These  numbers  perfectly  accord  with  those  deduced  as 
the  weights  of  the  respective  atoms  in. the  2d  part  of  mycher 
mis^. — We  are  now  enabled  to  find  the  quantity  of ''oxymuriatic 
acid  m  the  1*034  oxymuriate  of  lime.  As  100  measures  require 
40  of  1*149  sulphate  of  iron,  and  these  contain  3*2  grains  of 
black  oxide  |  we  shall  have  64 :  29  ;:  3*2 :  1*45  grain,  for  the 
weight  of  oxymuriatic  acid  in  100  measures  of  liquid  oxmudate. 
of  lime  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*034.  This  is  five  times  tlie  volume  of 
the  liquid  in  gas. 

In  100  measures  of  the.  solution,  of  oxymuriate  of  lime  of 
1-034  we  therefore  find, 

!•  15  Lime. 

•65  Muriatic  acid- 
1*45  Oxymuriatic  acid. 
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But  as  the  lime  is  united  to  the  acids  in  separate  portion^  it 
Muiybe  pn^r  to  exhibit  the  part  tieloDging  to  each  acio^  as  under ; 

•70  lJS^*^.*';'!!    ^  l'«5  Mtirtatedf  lime. 
1-45  Oxjrni.  acid  .  /      .    ^.^    ^u.4*^    i:«^« 

i-95 

It  is  farther  observable,  t^at,  the  oityxhiiriatic  acid  and  liihe. 
are  combined  in  the  ratio  of  29  to  24  nearly ;  which  shows  that 
die  combination  is  a  simple  one,  or  one  atom  of  acid  to  on^ 
^  lime. 

Returning  now  to  the  dfy  otymurhie  of  limCi  we  find  H 
iDost  be  constituted  of, 

1^-5  Aluriate  of  lime« 
26     Oxymuriate  of  lime^ 
18*5  Lime. 
42     Wateri 

100 

iFVom  the  manner  in  which  the  ory  dkymunate  oj^  lime  it 
^ftade,  we  are  compelled  to  consider  the  compound  as  a  spedes 
of  saturation  of  the  lime  and  acid,  and  must  therefpre  spppose 
the  whole  of  the  lime  (except  what  is  in  thestate  of  muqate)  td 
l)e  combined  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid.  This  gives  the  dr]f 
impound  as  under : 

13*5  Muriate  of  lime; 
lo^  ^^**^**]  ^^  dxyinuh  or  Suboxymuriateof  limdi 
42     Water; 

100 

FVom  this  it  appears,  that  the  lime  is  more  than  sufficient  ttt 
afford  two  atoms  for  one  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid»  Hence  we 
may  infer,  that  this  is  the  saturation  which  is  prc|duced  by  th|S 
process  of  making  dry  oxymuriate  of  lim^  namely,  when  each 
atom  of  the  acid  is  combined  with  two  atoms  of  lime.  So  that 
the  dry  salt  ipay  be  denominated' the  suboxymuriaie  of'lime^ 
When  d»soIved  in  Water,  tme  half  of  the  lime  is  deposits,  and 
a  soiution  of  <9^p/e  (Mcymum/e  is  obtained. 

Age  diminishes  the  value  of  a  solution  of  oxtmiiriate  of  lime^ 
by  converting  it  partially  into  muriate ;  but  this  efimt  is  also 
produced  in  degree  on  the  dry  salt,  whdi  kept  ix\  a  bottle.  I 
We  by  me  a  quantity  of  the  article  presented  me  hy  i/ijt* 
Tennant,  the  manu&cturer,  in  I8O7.  It  was  at  first,  as  nearly 
it  I  can  ascertain,  of  th^  same  Viilue  as  that  analysed  above< 
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•  One  htitidfed  grdm^  of  Ais,  now  five  yedrs  old.  Vield  a  ikJ^ution 
dF^KWO  ferAins  of  1^34  sp.  gr.,  the  same  as  tile  receht  cMy- 
muriate :  but  the  solution  only  possesses  ^  of  the  ootymuriatic 
acid  which  the  other  does^  and  gives  58  per  cent.  Iifne,  con- 
bined  and  uacombjned;  so  that  lOD  grains  of  this  ncfw,  must 
have  been  125  grains  originally.    It  now  consists  if 

30  Muriate  of.  lime. 

.     .       1^  Suboxymunateof  lime. 

,26  fU^  lliHe,  xVitti  traces  of  carboiiifc  icid.    . 

32  Water. 

100 

fiy  compiring  these  results  with  the  former,  it  appears  ther^ 
has  been  a  gi*eat  diminution  .of  the  suboxyinuriate,  and  a  great 
increase  of  the  muriate;  bui  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  oxymurfatic  acid,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  increase  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  which  must  therefore 
have  made  its  escape  undecompounded. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  oxymuriate  of  fime,^  whether  dry  or 
liquid,^  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  muriate  of  Ijmej  but 
It  does  not  appear  why  so  large  a  proportion  shoitld  be  fotihd  in 
it  in  the  fi«t  instance,  as  ^  or  -i-  of  the  whole.  I  am  ihfclirifed  to 
think  this  is  accidental,  and  dqiends  upon  the  oxynmriaiic  kcid 
']gas  not  being  freed  froAi'  muriatic  acid  gas  in  the  OTiginal  fbrma- 
tJon  of  the  oxymuriate.  That  it  is  not  essentiM,  may  be  prdved 
experimentally,  by  combining  oxymuriatic  add  gas  with  mue  in 
lime  water.  If  the  oxymunatic  acidlbc  exiled  from  the  lime 
immediately,  very  little  muriate  of  lime  is  foiib:ied.  Yet,  vvhto 
either  linae  water,  or  simple  water,  is  combined  with  oxymiiriatie 
acid,  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid  is  formed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiments. 

ExPBft.'V. — Six  hundred  meashres  of  lime  water  took  600 
flieasures  of  oxyitouriatic  acid  gas  =  1*80  grains.  Six  measures 
6f  'test  nitric  acid  (fts  much  as  was  sufficient  to  ^turate  the  lime) 
were  imtfaediatefy  addtd,  and  the  oxymuriatic  acid  was  driven  off 
by  adtation,  &c.  Nitrate  of  mercury  was  then  dropped  in,  a» 
long  as  any  caloniel  was  precipitated.  Five  grain  melasures  of  ihe 
ip'.gr.  Ir^i27 'were  required  to  saturate  the  muriatic  acid;  they 
contaiped  '53  gr.  roercurid  oxide^  which  would  require  '066  at 
riiirfiatic  a6id:  but  the  whole  oxymuriatic  acid  contained  1*35 
tt.;  hence  only  ^  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  had  been  converted 
nito  muriatic  by  the  process. — 600  measures  of  lime  ivater  that 
had  taken  its  tulk  of  the  acid  gas,  andbeen  keptaBoutfwb'Weeks, 
fcqtilred  four  times  as  much  mtrate  of  mercury  to  i^tarate  It,  or 
had  become  ^  iototate^ 
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fl|^^.  yi,-f-§^  I^jandred  p?asure5  of  limie  waiter  jtOj^Jc  ^ 
of  Qsg^iii^n^Q  aicid  jas  =a  |'80  gra^n.  This  was  jipniediately 
pKt  i]^  a  lar^e  $toppere4  bpttlje,  and  briskly  agitatecl,  tbe  w  {^ 
t^  bottle  befOg  frequ^tly  renewed.-  Wbe];i  the  p:s:y]xiuriat]^ 
^d  gas  w^  e^fift/elled  froin  the  water,  nitrate  of  mercury  w^ 
4r!Q^pjs4  ^A  tiU^  no  precmitate  appeared.  Fiye  grain  measures  f)f 
l-i27  i^itr^^e  were  recjuired  (the  same  as  in  the  l^t  e^LperiropW 
to  sa(ifn|te  t^  oiuriatic  a^id.  Hence  -^  of  the  oxy murine  aq| 
had  been  converted  uito  ^vqriatic,  as  in  th^  qase  pi  lime  Wj^tef ; 
§0/0,  v^f^^e^Q^9i  aimifar  sol^tiop^  two  weeks old^.toqk  ^v^  t^es 
83  nujicjb  x^trate ;  and  hence  th^  acid  w^  become  \  muriatic;.  ^, 

liwugb  it  appears  from  the  precediq^.. experiments  that  tb^ 
solution  of  oxymuriate  pf  lime  in  water  exhibits  the  oxymuriatic 
lu^d  and  lime  combined  1  atom  with  1  of  lime,  we  are  not  to 
c^A$i4er  the  lime  as  holding  the  maximum  quantity  of  acid  ip 
that  st^te.  At  an  early  period  of  my  experiments  I  found  thqi^ 
the  liquid  had  all  the  marks  of  excess  of  lime.  Indeed,  yi)asa  it 
is  qoi^ered  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  pure  lime  is  precipl.- 
tateid,  F^  cannot  expect  the  liquid  to  be  neutral.  And  from  the 
foliowmg  experiment,  it  is  found  that  lime  in  solution  can  retaip 
more  oxymuriatic  acid  than  that  above-mentioned. 

^PBB.  VIL — A  graduated  tube  was  filled  with  oxymur^tjkr 
^d  jff»,  "pie  gas.  was  absorbed  by  its  bulk  of  lime  water.  The 
oo^poi^ipd  b^rd  do  sn^ell  of  oxymuriatic  acid :  but  if  {(ny  wator 
coataining  fhe  acid  was  added  to  it,  strong  fumes  were  imnae- 
jdiatsty  manifest.  This  shows  that  lime  water  can  take  its  buUc 
of  oxymuriatic  acid^  but  no  more,  so  as  to  neutralize  it.  Kow 
ipo  gpins  of  li^e  yv^ter  contain  *  12  gr.  of  lime,  and  100 
jp^ures  of  oxymuriatic  acid  weigh  *29  gr. ;  hence  24  parts  qf 
lime  are  in  this  instance  combined  with  58  of  oxymuriatic  acid, 
or  1  atom  of  lime  to  2  of  acid.  This  compound,  therefore,  ia  9, 
s^peroxypiuriate,  or,  as  I  should  rather  term  it,  Jjimxymunaie 
of  lime.  ^  ^  .  •    . '     . 

.  This  fac^  in  coi^yunction  with  the  observation  that  free^  lime  i/s 
ak^ays  found  in  oxymuriate  solution,  and  ,an  hasty  ^pgrunenit 
irpm  which  I  inferred  that  the  same  .quantity  of  aeid  'wi^ 
ll^jpured  to  neutralize  oxymuriate  solution  as  to  ^eutriali2;e  u^e 
ss|pe  volume  of  lime  water,  conspired  for  a  long  time  to  mislead 
ADC  respecting  the  true  nature  and  constitution  of  liquid  oxymu- 
rjnte  of  lime.  I  ima^ned  it  was  constituted  of  muriate  oflime^ 
MxA  Itnommuriat^y  dissolved  in  lime  water ;  but  I  alwavs  foui^ 
icKi/n^ch  lime,  ^d  too  little  oxymuriatic  acid,  for  tlus  idea.  At 
last  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  free  lime  (^s  I  had  conceived  it) 
must  ife  .more  in  cjuantlty  than  what  is  found  in  jGme  water.  By 
qu^fD^ly.a^djuig  dilute  aqids  to  a  solution,  I  found  that^  mucjo. 
9iore,^ci0  rm^t  be  adde4  tiian  was  requbite  to  saturate  lime 
W^tcTji  wjjtjjpvilt  4^vdqping  the  oflfensi,ve  smell  of  oxymuri^c 
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add,  and  without  saturating*  the  lime.  At  length,  when  halfcf 
the  lime  is  thus  satuiiated|  the  other  half  forms  a  true  biqbxy^ 
inuriate  wkh  the  acid  g^,  fuid  any  additional  acid  in  that  case 
'expels  the  gas  in  torrents.  We  have  an  instance  nearly  sin^ilar 
to  this  in  the  article  phosphate  of  soda,  as  prepared  in  thi» 
country ;  when  in  solution  it  exhloits  alkaline  properties,  and 
requires  as  much  acid  to  neutralize  it  as  is  sufficient  for  half  the 
soda  in  the  solution ;  the  other  half  of  the  soda  taking  a  double 
proportion  of  phpspboric  acid,  and  being  in  that  state  neutral. 

The  old  oxyitiuriate  of  lime  being  so  largely  mixed  with 
inuriate^  I  was  desirous  to  know  whether  they  could  ip  part  be 
separated  by  t}ieir  different  solubility  in  water.  On  trial  it  ap-* 
peared^that  the  two  ^alts  were  nearly  equally  soluble.  I  obtained 
a  solutioia  of  the  sp.  gri  1'14,  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  water 
to  a  large  one  of  the  salt ;  successive  portions  of  water  were 
addei^/  ^pd  liquors  of  various  strengths  obtained  frpm  that  above 
to  1*01.  In  all  these  solutions,  both  muriate  ^nd  pxymuriate 
were  found)  but  the  oxymurtate  was  proportionally  rather  inore 
abundant  in  the  first  produce :  30  that,  it  should  6eem,  oxymu- 
iriate  is  rather  pioire  soluble  th^n  muriate  of  lim^;  and  that  the^ 
^re  not  to  be  separated  in  this  mode. 

.  Solutions  ^  oxymuriate  of  lime  absorb  pitrous  gas  rapidly. 
lOQ  measures  of  1*034  absorb  about  270  measures  of  nitrous 
gas.  llie  liauid  is  afterwards  acid,  and  requires  ^bout  200 
measures  of  lime  water  to  saturate  it.  Calculating  froin  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  whic)^  the  nitrous  gas  should  produce,  SOO 
measures  of  lime  water  would  be  requisite  to  saturate  it.  H6nce 
It  may  be  concluded^  that  the  100  measures  of  oxymuriate  of 
lime  k>lutipn  are,  in  reality,  iOO  measures  of  lime  water  holding 
the  salts  in  solution;  that  is,  liquid  oxymuriate  of  lime  from  the 
dry  sdt  is,  lime  water  holding  in  sofutim  pimple  pxymuriate  and 
muriate  of  lime. 

From  the  experiments  I  have  made  by  way  of  double  decpm- 
position  upon  oxymuriate  of  lime,  and  the  alkalin.e  and  earthy 
salts,  f  have  no  doubt  that  oxymuriatic  acid  combines  with  most 
bases  in  the  same  way  as  with  lime  |  and  that  a  class  of  salts 
denonajinated  bxymuriates  aptually  exist,  at  least  in  a  liquid  form. 
Chenevix,  In  his  paper  qn  oxymuriatic  and  hyperoxymuriatic 
acids^  seems  tq  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  salts;  and  infenr 
^m  his  experiments,  that  potash  and  so()a  are^  no  sooner 
sftu|rated  with  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  than  the  solutions  resolve 
themselves  into  simple  muriates  and  hyperoxymuriates.  This 
re^lution  is  undoubted  in  certain  instances^  and  when  the  solu- 
tions are  of  great  density;  but  there  must  ba  some  important 


^  potash  and  byperoxymuriate  would  be  of  ^  avail  in  thf^ 
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pioceas.    Some  further  inquiries  are  evidently  requinte  on  tfait 
neady  before  we  can  satis&ctorily  explain  the  phenomena. 

One  valuable  object,  I  conceive,  obtained  by  the  preceding 
experiments,  is  the  acquisition  of  a  more  complete  ana  easy  test 
of  the  quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  in  any  solution,  than  we 
have  bad  hitherto,  in  green  sulphate  oi  iron.  It  requires  litt)» 
or  no  skill  in  the  application,  and  can  always  be  commanded  of 
the  same  strength;  whereas  coloured  solutions  are  not  easily 
obtained  of  the  same  strength,  and  are  liable  to  decay.  Expe* 
riments  on  the  occidation  of  metals^  and  on  occidation  in  general, 
will  be  conducted  with  greater  precbion,  having  a  refereuce  to 
the  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  bodies  sublime,  when 
that  combination  is  effected  by  means  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  llie 
quantity  of  red  and  green  sulphates  of  iron  in  given  solutions 
will  be  readily  determined,  and  the  green  converted  into  the  red 
at  pleasure.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  uses  and  appli- 
cation of  the  oxymuriates,  as  they  will  easily  be  suggested  to  the 
practical  chemist  when  the  nature  of  these  compound*  become 
more  perfectly  known* 


Artici^e  in. 

On  Ulmin.    By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R,S. 

In  the  year  1797  Mr.  Vaiiquelin  published  a  paper,  entitled 
Observalions  sur  une  maladie  des  arlires  qm  attaque  spedalpnent 
rOrme,  et  qui  est  analogue  a  un  ulcere.*  In  this  paper  he  de- 
scribed two  kinds  of  morbid  matter  which  flowed  from  the 
common  elm  ;  the  one  whitish,  and  nearly  as  limpid  as  water ; 
the  other  dark  brown,  of  greater  consistency,  and  coverinff  the 
bark  of  the  elm  with  a  kind  of  varnish.  The  white  coloured 
sanies  contained  the  following  substances : 

Vegetable  matter 0*605 

Carbonate  of  potash    ©•342 

Carbonate  of  lime   0^050 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0*003 

rSoo 

Tlie  brown  substance  he  found  a  combination  of  potash  and  a 
peculiar  vegetable  matter,  resembling  gum  in  several  of  its 
properties,  but  ^differing  in  several  circumstances  from  that 
vegetable  principle.  It  wnk  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
precipitated  fron^  its  solution  by  acids,  and  when  burnt  yields  an 
acrid  smoke,  without  any  smell  of  caramel. 

No  notice  of  these  expferinients  was  taken  by  any  subsequent 
writer.  But  in  the  year  1804  Klaproth  published  a  paper^  en- 
titled Chemische  Unteisuchung  eines  gummigen  j^ftafm^m/ies 
•  AoQalcs de  Chimie,  v«l.  xii.  p.  39. ^g tzed by  vj^v^giC 
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von  §ianm  mss  phnei}*  that  is^  Chtmkal  9apmmenfs  ^  u 
gummy  juice  from  the  stem  iif  an  BJm*  The  iabfiUm^  on 
lybiph  liifi  qtperiments  wi^re  made  wa^  lent  him  frovD  Paleri?Q»  in 
X^02 ;  aof}  hj^,  ooojectujQes.that  die  ^pecie^  of  elm  from- which  k 
e^udeq  was  the  vlmfis  vigra.  What  species  he  refers  to^  by  the 
Ipame  of  tdmu$  nigra,  it  ^  difficult  to  guess ;  as  I  am  tKrt  awaits 
dbat..apy  suca  nanpe  wa^  ev^r  given  by  botanists  to  asy  species  of 
e\nx  wbatever.  .Tbi^  substance,  "according  to  Kkprodi^  possessed 
the  ntllowing  properties. 

It  Was.  sund^  hard^.of  a  black  colour^  and  had  consideffable 
lustTf.  Its  powder, was  brown.  It  dissolved  reitdily  m  the 
moujth^^and  wasinsipid*  It  dissolved  speedily  in  a^smatl  quantity 
of  water.,  The  ^^olution  was'  transparent*  <rf  a  blackish  brown 
colour^  and  even  when  very  much  concentrated  by  evapomtioo^ 
was  not  the-  least  jnucilsginous  or  ropy  $  nor  could  it  be  em* 
pWed,  like  mjuciiage  of  gum,  to  paste  substanp^  togetlier* 

It  was  completely  insoluble  both  in  akdH>l  and  eiher.  Wbea 
alcohol  vi^as  poured  into  the  aqueous  .SQlptHMD,  the  greatest  part  ^f 
the  substance  precipitated  in  light  brown  flocks*  The  remainder 
was  ob^ned  by  evaporation,  and  was  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  alcohol,  by  this  treatment,  acquired-  a  sharpish 
taste. 

^ben  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  it  beciame  gelatinous,  loet  its  blackish  bi^wn  colour, 
and  a  li^ht  brown  substance  precipitated.  The  whole  solution 
was  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  reddish  brown  powder 
which  remained  was  heated  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  assumed 
a  golden  yellow  colour;  and  when  evaporated  left  a  ligbt  brown, 
bitter,  and  shi^-p  resinous  substance.  Chlorine  was  fiMtad  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  effect  as  nitric  acid. 

When  the  exudation  from  the  elm  was  burnt,  it  emitted  little 
smoke  or  flame,  and  left  a  spongy,, but  firm,  charcoal;  which, 
when  heated  sufficiently  in  the  open  air,  burnt  all  away,  except 
a  little  carbonate  of  potash. 

In  the  third  edition  of  my  System  of  Chemistry,  I  inserted 
this  substance  as  a  peculiar  vegetable  prmciple,  under  the  name 
of  ulmin.  Though  I  had  some  suspicion  that  it  might  be  the 
same  with  the  peculiar  substance  previously  discovered  by  Vau- 
qiKlin  in  the  diseased  exudation  from  the  common  elm  {ndwm 
campestri^)^  yet,  as  I  had  no  means  of  verifying  this  sUBpieion, 
and  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  pocure  any  of  the  exudation 
described  by  Klaproth,  I  did  not  venture  to  hint  my  sospiciou,  - 
being  apprehensive  that  it  might  contribute  to  increase  the  con- 
fusion of  a  branch  of  chemistry  by  no  means  remarkable  kk  Its 
precision:.  ... 

Fortunately,  Mr«  Walter  Coulson,  on  wading  the  accoulftt  of 

«  Gehlea's  Jograal,  toI^  tv.  p.  SS9.  ^  j 
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idft)  RO  old  ilm  in  tht  neifUiourti^od  of  Flyniolith.  Coaceivini 
that  thii  eradnAoB  migkt  be  tJmin,  he  collected  a  aiiai>tky  of  i(^ 
and  MS  so  ohU^Qg  as  to  aeud  it  to  me.  I  sei^dl  with  avidity  mn 
opportunity,  quite  unlocked  for,  of  putting  my  cenjeclafca  lo 
^  te^  of  eipe«iDtet,  dnd  of  witheaung  die/Mry  pecaliar 
}»nf)ertief  of  ulmin  descriiXid  bf  Kkproth,  Tbe  tubstaaor 
whch  I  examinrd  agrees  in  so  many  particulars  with  the  pro** 
feitiCB  aodoed  by  Klaprotfa,  that  ther^  can  be  Ihlle  dwbt  Qf  its 
beknging  to  the  same  species.  The  few  difiercoices  whieh  I 
^boerr^d  were  probaUj  owir^  to  the  different  length  of  time 
that  die  eidistamce  in  question  had  been  exposed  to  tbe  atraqe^ 
phere.  Tlie  substance  which  I  examined  being  an  esudatioa 
Am  livt  •comoiQii  elaa,  and  agreetag  in  every  parti^lar  with  the 
properties  noticed  by  Vauquelin,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  mi 
cnodlcHng  tbeod  as  aknilar.  Hence  it  foUowa^  tli^t  die  v^etable 
wbstBDoe  first  described  by  VanqiidiB,  and  the  tihnin  <rf  Klupr 
nth,  are  one  mnl  the  same* 

Tbe  foUowiog  are  the  properties  of  the  hIbua  fcon  Plyiaoatliy 
«  far  as  I  observed  them :— ^ 

li  it  was  of  a  blade  dolour,  possessed  oonsideraUe  Uiatfe»  andi 
hnke  with  a  Ti^vous  fracture*  It  was  nearly  tastekss,  l^avipg 
n^e  month  only  a  very  sH^t  impression  of  asCringeney.  Whcpi 
beated  it  did  not  melt,  but  swelled  very  much,  as  is  the  ease 
^nA  gum*  It  readily  burnt  away  at  the  flame  'Of  a  candle, 
leaying  a  white  matter,  which  jneked  into  aa  opake  white  bead^ 
ttd  wasianrbonsUe  of  potash.  The  proportion  of  tUs  alkali  was 
^no^demble,  agnseifig  exactly  wifek  the  exudation  ^examined  by 
Vauquelin.  it  oontained  also  lime :  20  grains  of  tiie  ulaain  whem 
burnt  in  a  pbtimim  crucibte  left  5  grains  df  ^tesidtte*  ^  Of  this 
1^*6  grains  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The  0*2  grain  of  reaidoe  was 
iosofhibte,  and  possessed  the  properties  of  silica,  tin^da-litilfe 
^h  iron*  The  nitric  acid  solution  being  saturated  wi^  car«- 
bofente  of  potash,  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime  pveeipitated* 
Benoe  20  grains  of  ulmin  contained  the  following  subsCanees:-^ 

SubcaAonafe  of  potal»h S'B 

Carbonate  of  lime 1*0 

.  Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  * 0*2 

5-0 
Thesilieaand  iron  tre^e  probably  accidentally  present,  «nd 
might  have  ttiade  their  way  to  the  ulmin  while  moist  upon  te 
^]  ibr  it  IS  probable  that  the  dust  of  the  road  would  £on«* 
a^thieflyirf  stitea  ;  er'ttt  teastwdtfld  be  insohible  in  niiric  acid^ 
fteoaly  crkerion  by  which  the  0^2  grains  of  residue  wow  judged 
to1>e^iea.  .    ^ 

2.  It  dissolved  readily  in  water/  Tbe  aokrtion  was^daddarown. 
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ind  possessed  exactly  the  characters  described  by  Klaproth*     It . 
produced  qo  efiect  upon  litmus  paper,  either  in  its  usual  bloe 
mate^  #r  when  reddened  by  vin^ar.    Hence  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  the  ulmin  containdj^  must  have  been  in  ai  state  of 
eombination. 

3.  No  efiect  was  produced  on  the  solution  by  isinglasa  dis« 
solved    in  water,  by  tincture  of  nutgalls,  or  by  prussiate  of 

.  potash. 

A.  Green  sulphate  of  iron  occasioned  a  very  copious  muddy 

.brown  precipitate* 

5.  Muriate  of  tin  occasioned  a  copious  light  brown  precipi- 
tate. The  same  efiect  was  produced  by  nitrate  of  mercury,  and 
superacetate  of  lead. 

6.  Nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  and  carbonate  of  potash^ 
occasion  no  precipitate. 

7*  No  precipitate  was  produced  by  alcohol,  how  much  soever 
the  solution  of  ulmin  was  concentrated.  In  this  respect,  my 
experiments  diiter  from  those  of  Klaproth.  It  is  possible,  that 
if  I  bad  employed  a  stronger  alcohol  tnan  any  I  was  ix)5sessed  of 
when  these  experiments  were  made,  my  result  might  have  cor^ 
responded  with  that  of  Klaproth.  1  had  not  the  means  of 
determining  its  specific  gravity.  But,  as  it  was  procured  from 
an  apothecary's  shop  in  London,  it  was  probably  not  less  th^ 
0  837.  .  /  • 

8.  Nitric  acid  dropped  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  ulmia  occa- 
aions  a  reddish  brown  precipitate.  The  liquid  being  cautiously 
evaporated  to  dryness,  a  reddish  matter  remains,  which  is  sduble 
in  alcohol,  and  nas  a  bitter  taste.  When  heated  to  a  tempera* 
ture  between  300^  and  400^  Fahrenheit,  it  takes  fire. even  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  burns  instantaneously  like  gun(X)wder,  pro* 
ducing  a  quantity  of  gaseous  fluid,  and  leaving  a  black  spongy 

, .  charcoal  behind.  This  is  owing  to  the  nitrate  of  pot9sh  formed  by 
ineans  of  the  potash  contaioed  in  the  vegetable  matter.  For 
when  the  precipitate  is  sepamted  by  the  filter,  washed,  and  dried, 
it  loses  the  property  of  exploding.  When  the  liquid  is  gradually 
evaporated  to  dryness,  prismatic  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash 
shoot  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

9.  Sulphuric  acid  occasions  a  very  copious  yellowish  brown 
precipitate  when  dropped  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  ulmin. 
Muriatic  acid  produces  the  same  effect.  When  this  precipitate 
b  well  washed  and  dried,  it  is  a  buff-coloured  powder,  pearly 
insipid,  and  not  sensibly  soluble  either  in  water  or  alcohol. 

From  these  properties  it  is  obvious  that  the  characters  ascribed 
to  ulmin  by  Klaproth  do  not  apply  to  the  substance  which  I 
examified.  Ulmin  miglit  be  compared  to  exftacttve ;  but  its  in- 
solubility in  alcohol  seems  to  make  it  necessary  to  constitute  it  ^ 
new  genus  jof  vjegetalrfe  la^t^r, 
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Article  IV, 

Experiments  on  the  Urine  discharged  in  Diabetes  Mellitnsp 
with  Remarks  on  that  Diseasep*  By  William  Henry. 
lil-D,  F,R.S. 

Ik  the  analysb  of  the  urine  voided  in  diabetes,  a  few  circum- 
stances appear  not  to  have  be^n  detiennined  with  the  degree  of 
fntmxm  which  the  subject  admits,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to 
attain;  though  oilculated,  peihaps,  rather  to  have  an  influence « 

00  the  path^ogy  of  the  disease,  than  on  its  mimical  treatment. 
In  conseijuence  of  the  recent  occurrence  of  two  oases  of  diabetes 
mdlitus  under  my  own  care,  and  of  other  opportunities  fof 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues  f  in  the  Manchester 
Infi|rmary,  I  l^ave  lately  been  enabled  to  enunine  several  speci* 
mens  of  thb  variety  of  .morbid  urine.  The  results,  I  am  well 
aware,  do  not  present  any  fiicts  of  great  novelty  or  importance. 
Yet  they  ma^,  perhaps,  not  be  unworthy  of  being  laid  before  the 
Society;  sincx  they  contribute  to  furnish  tests  of  the  existence 
jof  the  disease,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  it  is  aflfected  by  diet 
or  remedies,  which  are  more  easily  applicable  than  those  hitherto 
employed.  Without  eptering,  therefore,  at  large  into  the  chemical . 
history  of  diabetic  urine,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  description 
rf  a  few  of  its  properties,  to  which  I  have  particularly  directed 
©y  attention. 

1  Of  thfi  Spe&fic  Gravity  of  Diabetic  Urine,  (fnd  the  Propor^ 

tion  of  its  solid  Contents, 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  discharged  in  diabetes 
ineHitus,  has  been  left  unnoticed  by  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
its  chemical  history,  as  Cruickshat^k,  Nicholas  and  Gueudeville, 
ind  Thenard.  In  about  ten  cases  where  I  have  had  an  opportu-. 
aity  of  determining  this  property,  it  has  never  fallen  short  of 
10;2«,  nor  exceeded  1040 ;  1000  parts  of  water  at  60^  Fahr. 
Wmg  taken  as  the  standard.  This  appears  to  agree  very  nearly 
with  the  experience  of  the  few  writers  who  btLwe  boticed  its 
r^tive  weiglit,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Bo8tock,|  Mr.  DaItony§ 
ami  Dr.  Watt.  ||  The  circumstance  of  specific  gravity  I  consider 
as  a  most  ust^ful  test  itf  die  existence  of  diabetes  m  doubtiui 
cases;  and,  when  the  disease  is  unequivocal,  taken  along  with 
the  a<ituat  iquantitv  disdiarged.  it  furnishes  a  good  criterion  of 
jihe  iegxi^e  idf  iporb^  action.    Healthy  uripe  I  have  never  found, 

«^  VbemA  bclbi^the  Medical  and  Cbirnrgical  Society^  Maxell  19,  ISII. 
t  Drt.  Ferriar,  JSardsley,  H«liii«,  and  Mitchell. 

i  Med«  Iftmoirs,  tI.  S4t.  S  Or.  Bardiley'f  Med.  Reporti.  p.  161. 

Jl  Catcipf  Diabetes,  Itc.  p.  7^. 
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eveti  in  its  most  concocted  state  (viz.  when  voided  on  first  rising 
in  the  momiDg),  and  wluen  an  mw9g^  has  been  taken  of  that  of 
several  4ifi«rent  persons,  to  Jiave  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
€020*    Jnf  the  ponrs^  of  |lie  day,  also,  it  falls  greatly  below  that 
iliiitiber^' while  the  specific  gravity  of  diabetic  urine,  though 
subject  to  a  little  variation,  never  changes  during  the  same  day 
to  any  tbipg  lysf^  the  ^ame  apuMiot.    It  oy^^  be  objected, 
perb^s^  tp  the  ^oiployiy^ent  of  this  test^  that  it  requires  xnore- 
Suailiai%  wMii  the  jm^i^  of  tajcing^pec^c  gravities,  than  falls 
to  tfaa  k)t  oi  ,t||i^  gtTeater  part  of  medical  p^itioners.     By 
locaas,  honi^v^r,  of  an  hydf^na^er^  which  is  well  known  tp 
piactieal  qtysmists^  and  whiich  qoay  neadily  be  procured  at  a  sm^ 
expense,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  arioe  ^lay  |)e  taken  in  a  few 
inomcat^  and  ;ivitfa  the  gr^ate«t  accuracy,  by  a  person  wholly 
ttnaccustoa^od  to  exf^e^riinents  of  this  |cind.* 

Eei|>ecting  the  proportion  of  ^plid  (Qoivtents,  obtaiQable  from 
diabeto  urine,  little  agreement^  as  jqpighx  be  expected,  is  to  b^ 
loynd  among  autboss;  for  besides  u^at  the  amount  actually 
^ajies,  it  miivstnecesstarily  depend  greatly,  op  the  degree  to  wiiicH 
^e  evaporation  is  carried.  In  Captain  Mesedith's  case,  describe4 
hy  Mr.  CrvickshaQk,t  it  appears,  at  the  i^iaximuni,  to  baicie 
canstkated  rather  joiore  than  -^  of  the  iiriae;  Dr.  Bostock,  ixk  ^ 
caie  which  h»  ha^  related  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  LoadoD,  X  obtained  ^  of  a  thick  syrup  i  Nicholas  aud  Gueude- 
irille  T^  of  a  mass  resembling  coarse  sugar ;  § ;  and  Thenard  frooi 
*iV  ^^  TiT'JI     ^y  ^^^^  process,  it  will  always  be  found  difficult  to 
mtcMtt  an  exact  oomparison  between  the  urine  of  difierent  per^ 
sons,  or  of  the  same  patient  at  different  stages  of  the  disease. 
It  iqffieartfd  to  me,  d&erefoffe,  .desirable  to  connect,  by  a  set  of 
care&t  experiments,  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter  with  the 
Biore  oertaiq  character  of  specific  gifavity.    From  such  a  series 
x>f  «xperiivients,  I  have  constructed  the  following  table,  which 
«Kbibits,  at  ttie  view,  the  quantity  of  ^olid  matter  in  diabetic 
acine  of  difierent  specific  gravities  between  1050  aod  1020.    It 
ivill  be  e«9y,  however,  to  extend  the  scale,  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, to  any  case  in  which  the  urine  may  be  found  to  have  a 
specific  gravity  above  the  &rmer,  or  beh>w  the  latter,  of  those 
Wo  luiGaJbefs.    Jn  the  experiments,  which  furnished  the  data  of 

^  tables  the  lurioe  was  evaporated  by  a  steam  beat,  till  it 

I 

*  Hhe  lry4r«meter  best  Mn|)led  to  iliis  parjpose  is  ma^e  by  Mr«J^.  Twaddk,  * 
•^  Glasgow.  To  avoi€l  the  iDConVenient  length  of  the  stem,  it  h  diTiaed  into 
4bitr  partfl;  bot  it  ia  No.  1  only  of  the  series  that  is  required  for  determinins^ 
the  specific  gravity  of  urine.  To  reduce  the  degrees  of  this  instrument  to  the 
eommdu  sla9dard,Tthe  rple  is,  to  imiUi^ly  by  6,  and  then  to  add  1000,  Thvs  6* 
•f  the  hydrometer  denote  a  »pectft€  gcaTitydilOSO^  for  6x6  +  ^^^  =:  H)30. 
t  In  Hoik  M  Biaireles,  8d  adit.  p.  J9.  4  ¥oU  vi.  p.  U9u 

S  AikD.  de  Chim.  xliv.  59.  £    .^  .jui^*  de  ClhiBi«4ix,*47. 
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fefccd  to  Idsfe  weJ^Titi  rfttfl  tiH  it  left  an  extniet  ivlnefa  fcecatti 
^te  solid  on  coohng; 

Spflcific  Gravity  of  the  Urine. 

, .A \ ^ 

MS^*    "y         |.T^f  water.!        i^ajjgepJBt,  »»r»-  » "Ijl -fe!".«il^ 

'^^    ...•,.    leaO   ...J..  3«2?4    «  I     SL 

4'2.,..*.   lOai    .-•..•.  4G1^ 6  \2  ,i 

4-ii,.-..*   10gt2  ..*.«.. 420-8.  .^^.«.     ..,7  ;^ -^ 

4'6 .leaS  t^i-i*.  440-      ..••..        J  i     0 

4*8 i^ftl4  •%...•  459^2 7  .1  49 

6* •.^.   10B6  ^v^<i...  470*4 7  .fi  18 

5-2.  v..  U  1026  i...,^  497'<   ......1  '/O  O  17 

6*4 ;;   lasy   •. filfi'S    1  igt  1  :lg 

ft-e 1028  .•4\.,  ^6-      .*..•.   l'iQ.2.1« 

5-6 ;.  10^  vi....  &Sfi-2   *w....  1     1  '0  16 

6- loaa  i 574-4   1     1  l.Ut 

6-2 iOSl:   69&*6   *.....!     1  2  IS 

6'4 l^S«   V «Mi^8    ...*...l   .£  0  12 

6-S*..,^.   1083    ./..•.  632-     1    i«  1  W 

6-8 W34   651^2   .•...•   1    fi:  2?U 

7-^ 1035    ., 670'4   1  .3  O  10 

7-2,. 1036    689'6    ••.-..   I     3  i     a 

7^ 1037  •» ^'8. 1     a  8  .8 

7C......    1038   • 728-      J     4  O    fi 

7-8......  wss  ......  7472  ......  14    17 

«•   .,..-.  1040  • 7^^^    14    fi    fi 

8-4 1042 804*8, \    J6     1'4 

8-8 1044 dil3'2    1     €03 

9-2......  W>46  ......  881^    I     €    2     I 

9»6 1048  ......  920-      ......1     710 

la- 1050  ......  958'4    I     7    2  18 

2*  Qs  tie  Qwaniity  f)f  Vika  ccmiuined  in  Diabeik  Ikine^  uMk 
some  infiremes respBcting ihePath^kgy  of  theDk^at^e. 

'hMiCt  circuflistaiice  -tespectJng  *aWtfc  urine,  wMeh  fas 
**  Hthert^  %etti  sufficieDtly  determined,  is  rhfe  presence  er  alN 
ieftce  lof  that-  stAilance,  fhe  'sefcretion  of  ^ich  is  thepectiliar 
office  of  <he  kidmy;  «nd  "which  gives  to  healthy  wine  its 
tofeeteriitic  -properties.  Cbrttickshank,*'  Dalton,t  Fourcroy,:^ 
Niehohs  aad  OaeadeviUe,§  %nd  Thenard,{|  have  been  led  to 
^Xttdude^  that  'uvea  is  tloi  contained,  in  any  pfqportidn  xvhatr 
soever,  in  diabetic  urine.  Dr.  Bastock,  in  the  paper  already 
justed,**  expresses  adWferent opinion;  btrt tteit ablephilosd^ber 

*  Jtotto  on  Diabetes,  sosstm.  f  Bardstey's  Med.HepOrli,  j^.  161. 

i  Syst.  aes  Connai*.  ChuB.  4to.  p.  480.     §  Ann.  de  Chiui.  lix.  48.^ 

I  Ain.  de  Chiia.  iXU,  69.  •  ♦  Jp,  260.  *  i 
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was  afteiwards  induced)  by  farther  experiments^  to  adopt  ihe 
general  belief  of  the  complete  absence  of  urea.*^ 

The  test  which  has  hitherto  been  employed  to  decide  this 
pointy  is  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  extract  of  urine  dis-* 
solved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.    When  urea  k  present,  a 
copious  precipitation  is  immediately  produced  of  bright  pearly 
scales,  resembling  very  nterly  in  their  appearance  the  acid  of. 
boraxi    And  though  this  test  appears  to  have  been  consideted  as 
somewhat  equivocal,  ftom  its  affiirding  a  crystallised  substance 
by  its  action  on  sugar,  as  well  as  on  urea,t  yet  a  little  attention 
will  obviate  all  uncertainty  from  this  source.     The  change 
effected  by  Qitric  acid  on  urea  takes  place  at  common  tempera 
tures;  and,  when  it  does  not  happen  immediately,  is  entirely 
prevented  by  heating  the  mixture,  in  consequence  of  the  decom- 
position of  a  part  of  the  acid  bv  the  urea,  and  the  fonnation  of 
volatUe  alkali,  which  unites  with  the  undecomposed  acid,  and 
{ojma  nitrate  of  ammonia.    On  the  other  hand,  crjrstsds  of 
oxalic  acid  are  neverprodueed,  until  after  the  application  of  a 
high  temperature,    llie  shape  of  these  crystals  also  is  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea ;  the  latter 
being  readily  discriminated,  by  their  flat  scaly  form  and  pearly 
lustre,  from  the  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  even  when  the  figure  of 
the  latter  is  modified,  as  sometimes  happens,  by  the  presence  of 
oth^  substances.    In  some  cases,  where  doubts  appear  to  have 
existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  product  resulting  from  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  the  extract  of  urine,.  I  suspect  that  it  has  been 
a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  both  of  which 
have  probably  been  generated,  in  consequence  of  the  urine 
having  contained  urea  as  well  as.  sugar ;   a  combination  not 
unusual  in  the  less  perfect  forms  of  the  disease.    ^     . 

In  decided  cases  of  diabetes  melUtus,  it  has  invariably  hap-< 
pened,  within  my^  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  other  p^- 
sons,  that  the  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the  extract  of  the  urioe, 
has  fidled  to  give  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  urea.  Th<ere 
appeared  to  me,  however,  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  acdon  of 
that  acid  on  the  urea  might  possibly  be  prevented,  by  its  agency 
on  the  greater  proportional  mass  of  sugar.  To  determine  this 
point,  nitric  acid  was  added  to  artificial  mixtures  of  the  extract 
.from  diabetic  and  natural  urine,]:  with  the  following  restilts. 

Extract  from  1  measure  diabetic  ^T''^^?^^*P'«*"**y^'.'*'^ 
with  1  of  natural  urine.  i      "^^'^  ^  '^%  almndam  pre- 

V      ^     cipitation  of  mtrate  of  ures^ 

.  «  Bardsley's  Repoili,  p.  174^  f  Bostock  in  Med.  Mem.  vi.  251. 

X  The  diabetic  urine  was  that  of  S.  Brookes,  whose,  case  is  described  bf 
J)r.  Ferriar,  in  bis  Medical  Htstorlrs  and  Reflections,  8d  edit.  vol.  i.  |i.  \36, 
It  had  the^ecific  gravity  1093.  The  natural  urine  was  the  portion  i^rst  voided 
Ip  the  mornins  by  a  ma^i  in  strong  health,  and  had  die  ipeciic  gravity  101 'X 
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V^r*^^  fi««,  <»  «,««.««  Ai^hi^tin  C  In  the  <»""«  o^'a  ^^'^  minutes, 
Ertnwrt  from  2  measures  diabetic)  .        precipitatkm   of 

to  I  natural  unne.  1  3^^,  j;         ^      *" 

»»     r         ^  -  ji  u  .•   »  V  No  immediate  precipitation;. 

Do.  from  4  measures  diabetic  to  \  ,,^j  j^  eommenced  in  half  m 
1  natural  urine.  7  hour  and  gradually  increased. 

IX,.  WSdiabetrctol  natuial^p^^^^^^^-'trtSl 

^*™»«-  /   lifter  24  hours. 

Dd.  fimn  8  diabetic  to  1  natural  Cjj„  ,^^i^  •„  ^g  j,^^ 

itniie.  2. 

From  these  eicj^rimeni^,  it  tinay  be  inferred,  that  urea  can  no 
kxiger  be  made  apparent  by  nitric  acid  in  the  extract,  from  any 
toixture  of  diabetic  and  natural  urine,  when  the  former  exceeds 
the  latter  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  six  to  one  ;•  or,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  estimate  from  other  experiments,  when  tlie  solid 
urea  is  less  than  T^i^  th  of  the  weight  of  the  mixed  extract.    There 
is  one  property,  however,  of  tiiis  substanca,  originally  pointed  out 
by  Fpurcroy  and  Vauqiielin,  which  enables  us  to  detect  urea, 
even  when  present  in  such  minute  quantities,  as  to  escape  dis- 
covery by  the  nitric  acid.    Amidst  the  great  variety  of  animal 
products^  this  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  decomposed, 
when  in  a  state  of  solution,  by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water* 
At  this  low  degree  of  heat,  its  elements,  held  together  by  6  balance 
of  affinities  which  is  easily  disturbed,  arrange  themselves  in  a  new ' 
order ;  ammonia  and'  carbonic  acid  are  generated ;  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  composed,  equivalent  in  weight  to  about  two^ 
thirds  that  of  the  Urea.*  •  It  is  in  the  fluid,  therefore,  condensed 
during  the  evaporation  of  diabetic  urine,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
traces  of  the  existence  of  urea;  and  in  this  fluid  1  have  invariably 
fimnd  a  suflicient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  restore 
the  colour  of  a  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  to  precipitate  muriate 
.    of  lime'.    When  the  distillation  is  carried  so  far,  as  to  reduee  the 
residuum  to  charcoal,  the  last  products  are  strongly  acid,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  production  of  the  pyromucous  acid  from  the  de* 

«  Kenhhy  urtne,  U  is  weU  known,  is  acid  vf ben  first  voided,  and  reddrat 
vegetable  blue  colours,  owin^,  as  Thenard  asserts,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  lix.  S70) 
toitscofttainiagaceticacid.  After  being  heated,  however,  for  a  short  time, 
the  liquor  becomes,  alkaline,' in  consequence  of  the  production  of  ammonia. 
WfaeD  fresh  made  urine  is  distilled,  carbonate  of  ammonia  comes  over,  thoujrh  ' 
IB  small  proportions,  till  almost  the  whole^of  the  fluid  is  evaporated.  It  is 
then  produced  io  a  great  quantity,  and  lines  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  re* 
ceiver  with  a  solid  incrmtation.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  I  have  thus  obtained  from  a  wine  gallon, of  freshand  eonco<rtrd  urine, 
has  varied  from  two  to  three  ounces.  Its  production  nuty  chiefly  be  referred 
to  the  urea,  which  is  equally  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  putrefaction.  I  have 
been  informed  indeed  by  persons  who  distil  urine  fdr  manufacturing  purposes, 
Ibat  little  if  any  increase  of  volatile  alkali  is  gained  by  previously  allowio|f 
the  Brine. to  become  putrid. 
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composdl  stigar.  Even  in  tliese  latter  {voducts^  JhoweFcr,  a- 
portion  rf  ammcDia  exlstsj  and  may  be  obtained  ia  a  separate 
£orni,  by  first  saturating  theiiqliid  with  pure  potash^  and 'then 
vcibmitting'it  to  a  second  distillation.  The  condensed  ^id  will 
invariably  be  found  to  contsfin  volatile  alkali,  though  often^  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  very  minute  quantity.  It  is  on  the 
ammonia  which  comes  over  early  in  the  distillation  of  dialpetic 
urine/ that  I  am  disposed  chiefly  to  insist,  as  establishijog.tlie 
presence  of  urea ;  because  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  other 
animal  substance  which  can  give  origin  to  the  volatile  dtkaR 
under  such  circumstances. 

Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  portion  of  urea  {a  - 
diabetic  urine,  may,  in.  many  instances,  be  obtained  by  a  cs^xe(^l 
observation  of  the  phenomena  attending  its  spontaneous  decoDd*^ 
ppsition.  ^  At  a  temperature  exceeding  60^  Fahr*  diabetic  urine . 
passes  rapidly  to  the  acetous  state.    But  if  tl>e  sucoession  of 
changes  be  carefully  watched,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
point  at  which,  before  it  becomes  acld^  it  exhibits,  to  sufficieatly 
delicate  tests,  distii^tjy  alloi^ine  properties. 

'  In  the  account  of  these  experiments  I  have  not  thoi^ht  i' 
necessary  tcr  state  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  fluid  submittedto 
them,  because  the  ingredients  of  the  uripe,  whether  in  a  healjthy 
or  a  morbid  condition,  will  scarcely  ever  be  found  to  have  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other.  The  deficiency  of  urea  in 
diabetes,  however,  may  be  stated  as  beiog  very  considerable.  la 
those  cases  where  1  have  attempted  to  estimate  it^  from  the 
quantity  of  amnu)nia  evolved  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
tlie  uxiue,  the  ni^a  lias  not  appeared  to  exceed  from  -^  ito  -^  the 
q«^tity  confined  in  an  equal  measure  of  concocted  healthy 
urme.  One  specimen  of  diabetic  extract,  with  which  I  was 
tavourod  .by  Dr.  Bardsley,  appioached  so  nearly  to  perfect  white- 
ness, that  there  appeared  to  me'  Uttle  reason  to  expect  any  evi- 
dence of  its  containing  urea.  Yet,  even  in  the  prodMt  of  the 
distill^on  of  this  extract,  after  being  rectified  with  the  addition 
of  .potash,  anpmonia  was  found.  On  dUtilling,  also,  a  portion 
of  the  urine  itself,  the  condensed  liquor  gave  manifest  traces  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  urine,  however,  oontained  a  frr 
less  [»Y>portion  of  urea  than  I  had  ever  before  ascertained ;  not 
exceeding,  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate,  r^  of  the  natural 
quantity.  Making  every  allowance,  then,  on  account  of  ib» 
increased  flow  of  urine,  it  will  appear  that*the  quantity  of  urea 
discharged  by.  persons  labouring  under  diabetes,  in  any  diurQal 
interval,  ialls  considefably  short  of  the  quaoUty  voided  in  a  state 
of  health.     « 

In  the  examination  of  diabetic  urine,  when  the  disease  has  not 
been  completely  formed,  it  has  occurred  to  pae  to  find,  aloqg 
with  saccharine  matter,  ^ufficieut  urea  to  give  a.distinf^t  pEec^>i« 
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tM&m  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  dissolved  extract.    This  is  a 
ftffdft  €i  the  urine,  also,  which  is  often  produced  by  the  exclusive 
mt  of  animal  diet.    In  such  case^^  I  have  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  urea  and  saccharine  matter  to  each 
other,  by  the  following  process :  A  portion  of  the  extract  was 
first  decomposed  by  d^ructive  distillation;  and  the  product 
dien  redistilled  with  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash.    The 
ooDdenaed  liquid  was  next  saturated  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of  . 
Imown  specific  gravity ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  this  acid  which 
WK  required,  I  inferred*  that  of  the  solid  ammoniacal  carbonate, 
every  two  parts  of  which  were  assumed  to  indicate  three  of  urea. 
This  process  I  belleve'to  be  much  more  accurate  than  the  treat- 
ment a£  such  a  muced  extract  with  nitric  acid ;  because  nitrate 
of  ammonia  will  be  formed^  and  will  be  mixed  with  the  crystals 
of  oxalic  acid^  thus  rendering  their  apparent,  grea,ter  than  their 
real  quantity.    The  precision,  however,  which  is  attainable  ip 
this  way,  can  only  be  required  in  experiments  of  research.    For 
all  jpractical  purposes,  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  and  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  test  of  nitric  acid  to  the  extract,  will  afford  a 
aaffident  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  urine  deviates  from. 
the  healthy  standard. 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  principal  . 
phenomena  of  diabetes.  According  to  the  one,  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  solely  in  the  organs  of  assimilation.  But  it  has  been 
ntis&ctorily  proved  that  saccharine  matter  does  not  exist  ready 
formed  in'  the  serum  of  diabetic  blood.*  Until,  therefore,  it 
can  be  shovi^  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
digestive  organs  and  the  kidnieys  or  bladder,  capable  of  conveying 
sugar  from  the  former  to  the  latter  without  its  passing  through 
the  general  circulation,  the  theory  must  be  modified  by  assuming 
diat  the  blood  which  reaches  the  kidneys  contains  the  elements  o( 
sugar,  and  is  deficient  in  those  of  urea.  To  this  theory,  how- 
ever^  which  takes  for  granted  the  healthy  state  of  the  kidneys,  it 
may  be  urged  as  an  oj^ection,  that  it  supposes  those  glands  tp 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  secrete  sugar  whenever  its  elements 
are  presented  to  them.  But  this  is  a  point  which  can  scarcely 
be  conceded ;  for  besides  that  the  secretion  of  urea  is  known  to 
fo  on  under  the  exclusive  use  of  vegetable  food,  such  a  function 
m  the  kidneys  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  wise  adaptation  of 
parts,  which  devotes  every  organ  to  some  ^cific  purpose  essen- 
tial to  the  healthy  state  of  the  animal  economy.  It  appears, 
therefore^  to  be  necessary  to  a  just  pathology  of  the  disease,  that 
jome  morbid  condition  of  the  kidneys  should  be  admitted,  though 

•  NidMlat  and  GaevdeTUIe,  Ann  de  Ck.  jrlW.  60;  Dr.  WoUaston,  Phil. 
Vng .  zxzvil.  79 ;  and  my  own  experiments,  Uie  result  of  which  is  stated  in 
Dr,  Ferriar'fl  Medical  Histories,  9d  edit.  i.  146.  The  same  conclusion  is  e«U«^ 
Hiihed,  also,  by  experknenti  which  I  have  very  lately  made. 
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of  a  kind  which  has  not  yet  been  explained  by  anatomical  inves-* 
ligation.  .* 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  assimilatory  organs 
are  also  disordered ;  tor  the  kidneys,  though  their  function    is 
perverted,*  so  as  to  render  them  instruments  for  forming  sugar, 
still  retain,  in  part,  their  power  of  producing  urea,  when  tbey 
are  furnished  with  fit  materials.    This  may  be  deduced  from  the 
known  influence  of  animal  diet,  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
urine  in  diabetes,  and  in  restoring  to  it  that  peculiar  substance 
which  characterizes  healthy  .urine.    In  the  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  treatment,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have 
been  shown  to  me  by  my  medical  friends,  these  have  been  almost 
invariable  consequences,  f    But  it  has  not  always  followed,  with 
equal  certainty,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  testimony 
of  some  writers,  that  the  disease,  in  such  instances,  has  been 
cured.    In  the  first  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  treating*, 
the  urine,'  in  eight  days,  was  reduced  from  14  or  16  pints  in  the 
24  hours  to  6  pints.    Its  specific  gravity,  at  the  close  of  that 
interval,  remained  the  same ;  but  the  extract  aflforded  an  abun-^ 
dant  scaly  precipitate  with  nitric  acid.     Notwithstanding  thii 
change,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  already  reduced  to  an  ex-  - 
treme  degree  by  the  duration  of  the  disease,  sunk  so  rapidly,  that 
I  acquiesced  in  his  wish  to  return  home  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family.    In  this 
case,  (and  similar  ones,  I  believe,  are  not   uncon^mon)  the 
kidnep  must  have  regained  much  of  their  healthy  action,  wliile 
the  general  disease  remained  unsubsided.     It  should  appear> 
therefore,  that  neither  derangement  of  the  organs  of  assimilation^ 
nor  morbid  action  of  the  kidneys,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  disease :  and  that  both  causes  are  probably  concerned  io 
its  production! 

*  Dr.  Rollo,  in  his  valuable  werk  on  Diabetes  (p.  418,  427)  expresse*  as 
iOpinion  that  the  kidneys  are  merely  tepareUing  hut  not  teareUngofgBmSj  adapted 
to  remove  ezaremeBtitioug  ar  ttoassimilated  matter  from  tSe  system.  They 
appear  to  me,  however,  to  partake  of  the  office  of  secretion  equally  with 
every  other  gland  in  the  body ;  for  there  ia  as  narked  a  difference  betweeo 
'  urea  and  any  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  blood,'  as  between  the  latter' 
flaid  and  the  bile,  or  any  other  secreted  sobstance.  ^    . 

f  One  exception  only  has  occurred  to  me,  iHiich  I  have  sUUed^  in  Dr.  Fer« 
riar's  Med.  Hist.  i.  144. 

X  An  opportunity  has  lately  occarred  to  me  of  trying^  the  plan  of  treatment 
in  diabetes,  which  has  been  recommended,  with  so  strong  a  body  of  evidenca 
is  its  favour,  by  Dr.  Watt,  of  Glasgow.  The  patient  (a  female  aged  34)  had 
laboured  nnder  ttie  disease  more  than  twelve  months,  and  was  then  voiding 
from  12  }o  18  pints  of  urine  daily,  which  had  the  specific  gravity  10S7,  and 
gave  no  traces  of  urea,  except  by  distillation.  Though  she  was  much  ema* 
ciated,  yo:  her  muscular  strength  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  far  diminished, 
as  to  forbia  /  e  practice  of  bloodletting.  Between  the  98th  December  and  tho 
14th  January,  she  was  bled  four  times,  to  the  extent  of  12  or  14  ounces  each 
time.  She  was  put,  also,  oa  a  gentle  course  of  mercury,  which  after  some  timo 
slightly  effected  the  aotttbs  and  she  wa«  laid  undernojbairticd^  reitrictioo  ai 
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3.  Of  the  remtdning  Ingredients  of  Diabetic  Urine. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  chemical  tests  on  diabetic  urine, 
and  to  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  saline  substances  which  it 
contains,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  accurate  reports  which 
have  already  been  given  by  Nicholas  and  Gueudeville,  and  by 
Dr.  Bostock.  Witn  their  experiments  my  own,  for  the  most 
'  part,  coincide ;  and  tend  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the 
I  different  salts  exist  in  diabetic  urine  almost  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  each  other  as  in  the  heahhy  state,  but  that  they  fieiil  con- 
siderably short  of  the  same  absolute  quantity. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  primary  animal  fluids  (as  they 

have  been   termed  by  Dr.  Bostock)    which  are  contained   in 

L  diabetic  urine,  can  scarcely,  I  apprehend,  be  determined,  till 

I  we  are  in  possession  of  tests  which,  while  they  act  as  precipitants 

I  of  those  fluids,  shall  have  no  agency  on  saline  substances.     In 

the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  animal  chemistry,  it  unfortu- 

ately  happens,  that  all  the  tests  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

affard  nothing  more  than  equivqcal  appearances  when  applied  to 

the  urine.     Acetate  of  lead,  for  example,  is  not  only  precipitated 

by  animal  mucus,  but  by  tlie  muriatic  and  phosphoric  salts  which 

abound  in  tha^  fluid.  *  ^ 

k  has  been  disputed  whether  the  saccharine  matter  existing  in 
'  diabetic  urine  be  identical  or  not  with  vegetable  sugar.    Accord- 
ing to  Cruikshank,^  both  substances,  if  due  allowance  be  made 
L  for  the  saline  ingredients  of  dial>ctic  extract,  yield,  by  the  action 
;  of  nitric  aeid,  very  nearly  the  same  {proportion  of  crystals  of 
oxalic   acid.     Nicholas,  and  (lueudeville,  and  Thenard,  have 
obtained,  also,    by  the  fermentation  of  diabetic  extract,    very 
nearly  the   same   weight  of  alcohol,  as  would  result  from  an 
I  tqual  weight  of  vegetable  sugar,  f    These  circumstances  appear 
to  me  to  be  decisive^  with  respect  to  the  close  similj|rity  between 
die  two  substances.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted, 
I  that  the  saccharine  matter  of  diabetic  urtne  cannot,  like  vegetable 
sugar,  be  brought  to  assume  a  crystallized  form.    The  absence 
\  of  this  property,  however,  is  not  invaridhle ;  for  I  have  had  an 
I  opportunity  of  observing  distinct  crystals  of  sugar,  in  a  portion 
I  (^.diabetic  syrup  long  exposed  to. the  atmosphere.     A  mouldy 
scum  formed  on  its  surface,  which  was  repeatedly  removed  *^nd 
\  reproduced.     In  this  way  much  of  the  animallzed  mattisr  was 


[  to  diet.  I  did  not  find,  however,  that  tbe.smaUest  ioipreisiqn  wm  made  either 
vpoD  the  st^te  of  the  symptomb,  fhe  quantity  of  urine,  or  its  chemical  com  posi- 
tion; and  i,  therefore,  discontinued  the  practire.     From  a  solitary  case  of  so 

I  kopdess  a  disease  as  diabetes  it  would  be  unfair  to  deduce  a  condemnation  ^ 
(kisorany  other  plan  of  treatment. 
•  RoUo  oo  Piabetei,  9d  edit.  p.  490.  f  Aon.  de  Chim.  zlir.  andlU. 
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doubtless  separated;  and  the  residuary  syrup  afforded  regular 
crystals  for  spontaneous  evaporation .  Some  slight  difference  may 
possibly  exist  between  animal  and  vegetable  sugar,  but  one 
depending  on  those  minute  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
elements,  or  in  their  mode  of  combination ;  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  till  the  analysis  of  the  products  of  organized  bodies 
has  attained  far  greater  refinement  and  accuracy,  than  belong  t^ 
it  in  its  present  state. 


Article  V. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ,  fiy  Ober 
Medicinal-Rath  Klaproth.* 

The  Asphalt  lake,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  covers  the  old  ground  that,  according  to  Strabo's  tale,  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  frequent  erup- 
tions of  fire ;  or,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Bible,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rain  of  sulphur,  buried  the  towns  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha,  is  very  remarikable  on  account  of  the  considerable 
proportion  of  salt  which  it  contains.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses 
every  other  known  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
great  proportion  of  bitter  tasted  salts  is  the  reason  why  neither 
animal  nor  plant  can  live  in  this  water :  on  which  account  the 
name  of  Dead  Sea  is  applied  to  it  with  justice.  This  great 
proportion  of  salt  gives  to  the  water  so  great  a  specific  gravity, 
that  it  is  capable  of  bearing  weights  that  would  sink  in  the 
Ocean.  Hence  it  happens  that  men,  as  Strabo  long  ago  in* 
ftMtmed  us,  cannot  dive  in  the  Dead  Sea,  but  are  forcibly  sus- 
pended upon  its  surface. 

The  IXsad  Sea  b  farther  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  asphalt  swimming  on  its  surface ;  which  having  been 
originally  thrown  tip  from  its  bottom  in  a  ^melted  state  by  the 
agency  of  supterraneous  heat,  and  being  again  solidified  by  the 
cold  of  the  water,  is  at  last  collected  on  the  margin  c^  the  lake^ 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  traffic. 

(A), 
*  Two  different   sets    of  chemical  experiments  have  already 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  Qf  the  salts  with  which  this 
water  is  impregnated. 

The  first  of  tliese  is  that  of  Macqtier,  Lavoisier,  and  Sage, 
inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ibr  the 

•  From  t^c  Gesetlicbafi  Na'urfors  bender  Fretind  zu  Berlin  Macazin,  1809^ 
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jear  177^9  ^^^  entitled  Analyse  de  VEau  du  Imc  Asphaltite* 
Two  flasks^  smt  by  the  Chevalier  Tolesin  Giiettfirdy  fiiroisbedthe 
requisite  quantity  of  water  for  this  analysis. 

They  foand  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  1*240. 

As  the  result  of  their  analysis^  they  obtained  $roiD  5  pounds 
of  the  water  5  ounces  of  crystallized  common  salt^  but  not  quite 
free  from  a  small  mixture  of  the  salts  with  an  earthy  haze.  Far- 
ther they  obtained  80^  ounces  of  earthy  salts,  consisting  of  four 
parts  of  muriate  of  magnesia^  and  three  parts  of  muriate  of  lime. 
These  proportions^  reduced  to  lOOparts^  give  us  the  oonstituents 
of  the  salts  of  the  Dead  bea  as  follows  — 

Muriate  of  Magnesia   2i*7B6 

Muriate  of  lime   a6*d39 

Muriate  of  soda  • .  • . ; • 6*250 

44-S75 

The  second  analyas  of  this  water  hfcs  been  published  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Marcet^^  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1807> 
rart  2d.  The  water  examined  by  him,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Tennant^  had  been  brought  from  the  Dead  Sea  bv  Messrs. 
Gordon  and  Clunis  during  their  travels  in  the  Essi^  ana  had  been 
sent  by  tbem  to  Sir  Josemi  Banks* 

The  specific  gravity  ot  this  water  \«ras  1*21 1 . 

From  20  parts  of  the  water  there  vi^re  obtained  by  evapo* 
ratiDf  in  a  sand-bath^  at  the  temperature  of  212^  Fabrenmit^ 
7*7  parts  of  dry  saline  residue. 

A^  the  result  of  his  analysis,  he  estimates  Ae  constituents  in 
100  parts  of  the  water  as  follows : — 

Muriate  <rf  Hma   .\ 3*7!^ 

Muriate  of  magnesia  «... 10*100 

Muriate  of  soda   • 10*676 

Sulphate  of  lime  ..••  0*0M 

24*622 

Or^  according  to  another  mode  of  calculatingy 

Muriate  of  lime 3*920 

Muriate  of  magnesia  • .  • 10*246 

Muriate  of  soda 10-360 

Sulphate  of  liipe ».  0*0S^4 

24*580 

Thb  estimate  does  not,  however^  accoM  with  the  original 
statement,  Aat  20  grains  of  water  leave  a  residuum  of  7*7 
^trains  of  dried  salt.  To  make  them  agree^  100  grains  must 
have  Aifnished  Sd|- grains  of  salt 
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•  (B) 

This  circumstance,  together  with  the  marked  difference 
in  the  proportions  of  the  salts,  furnished  by  each  analysis,  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  an  analysis  myself,  having  been  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  William 
Thomson,  whose  recent  death,  at  Palermo,  has  deprived  mine- 
ralogy of  a  zealous  disciple.  This  water  had  been  brought  by 
the  Abb6  Mariti  from'the  East,  and  had  been  given  by  him  to 
Dr.  Targioni  Tozzetti. 

The  water  was  colouVless  and  transparent,  except  a  small 
degree  of  muddiness,  obviously  owing  to  the  cork  stopper.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  flasks  lay  a.  single  cubic  crystal,  which  had 
again  begun  to  re-dissolve.  The  taste  of  the  water  was  bitter, 
Bsdtish,  and  sharp.    Its  specific  gravity  was  1*245.    « 

Five  hundred  grains  of  this  water,  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
left  upon  a  sand-bath  till  they  no  longer  lost  any  weight,  gave  as 
a  residue  213  grains  of  dry  salt.  This  salt,  while  still  warm,  was 
digested  with  five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  After  it  had  been 
allowed  to  exert  its  whole  solvent  power,  by  being  left  in  a  mo- 
derately warm  place,  and  by  frequent  agitation,  t^e  alcohol  was 
decanted  ofi*,  and  the  undissolved  salt  treated  again  in  the  same 
manner  with  half  the  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  was  evaporated,  and  the  residual  dry  salt  was 
again  treated  with  alcohol :  but  only  with  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
take  np  the  most  soluble  salts,  and  to  separate  a  portion  of 
common  salt  which  had  been  dissolved  along  with  them  by  the 
alcohol  in  the  first  process.  Thealcohol^  being  evaporated,  left 
behind  174  grains  pf  a  salt  mass,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
muriate  of  magnesia  and  muriate  of  lime. 

To  determine  the  proportions  of  these  two  salts,  the  mass  was 
dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  while  boiling  by  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  edulcorated  precipitate  was  mixed  with  water,  satu- 
rated with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dry- 
ntss.  By  washing  the  dry  mass  with  a  little  water,  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  was  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
magnesia  was  precipitated  at  a  boiling  temperature  by  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  precipitated  i^gnesia,  which  when  edulcorated 
and  dried  weighed  70  grains,  was  neutralized  with  muriatic  acid^ 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  *  The  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, thus  restored,  was  found  to  weigh,  while  still  warm,  121 
grains.  By -subtracting  this  quantity  from  the  original  179 
grains,  we  obtain  53  grains  as  the  weight  of  the  muriate  of  lime. 

The  muriate  of  soda,  freed  by  means  of  alcohol  fti>m  the  salts 
soluble  in  that  liquid,  weighed,  after  being  well  dried,  38  grains. 
But  we  may  reckon  S9  grains,  the  grain  of  difierence  wanttng 
to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  saksj  being  obvibusly  owing  to 
the  greater  degree  of  dryness  given  in  the  last  processes  tlum  in 
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Ae  fint.  The  muriate  of  soda  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  tried 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  barytas.  No  precipita-^ 
tioQ  ensued :  a  proof  that  it  contained  no  sulphate  of  lime. 

In  lOO  parts  of  the  water  brought  by  the  Abb^  Mariti  from 
fte  lake  of  Asphaltum,  or  Dead  Sea^  and  examined  by  me, 
there  were  contained^  therefore. 

Muriate  of  magnesia • 24*20 

Muriate  of  lime ^ .'. .  10*60 

Muriate  of  soda « « •  ^ 7'BO 

42-60 
(C) 

The  result  of  these  experiments  approaches  that  of  Macquer, 
JUnroisier,  and  Sage.  But  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Marcet  is  a.  good 
deal  difierent,  owing  in  all  probability  to  the  complicated  pro- 
cesses and  calculations  which  he  followed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  as  stated  by  the  French 
'•  themists,  agrees  likewise  very  nearly  with  mine.  The  sum  of 
the  saline  ingredients,  iis  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  exceeds 
irfaat  I  obtained  by  If  grains*  This  was  probablv  owing  to  their 
-hemg  in  a  less  degree  of  dryness;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
two  earthy  muriates  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere  while 
cooling. 

The  somewhat  smaller  specific  gravity  found  by  Dn  Marcet 
lenders  it  probable  that  the  water  which  he  examined  was  col- 
lected not  far  from  the  place  where  one  of  the  streams  of  the 
rirer  Jordan  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  difference  of  the  ingredients  of 
this  water  from  those  of  the  ocean,  I  make  choice  c£  the  sped- 
men  of  sea  water  which  Sparrman  drew  in  the  month  of  July^ 
1776,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary  Islands,  from  a  depth  of  60 
fathoms,  and  which  Bergman  analysed.  He  found  its  specific 
gravity  1*0289;  and  a  Swedish  kanne  es  100  Swedish  cubic 
ioches  gave  him 

Muriate  of  soda • .1393  grains 

Muriate  of  magnesia • •  S80 

Sulphateof  lime 45 

1818» 
The  principal  ££krence  between  the  water  of  the  ocean  and. 
Aal  of  the  Dead  Sea,  consists  in  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
tliat  in  the  latter  the  earthy  muriates,  which  ^ve  the  water  its 
peat  sharpness  and  bitterness,  exceed  the  proportion  of  common 
adft  4}-  times.;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  conunon  salt  exceeds 
the  odicia  nearly  as  much  in  the  water  of  the  ocean« 

•  Beipnaa's  Oyasc.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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PopuUuion  of  Great  Btiiida. 


PaKt, 


Article  VI. 

TABLE  of  the  Populaiion  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  th&^ 
Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811.* 

Annual 


Conntiei  of 


Bedford 

Berks , 

Buckiugbam  ..., 

C:  mbridge , 

Chester , 

Cornwall  ••^,,. 
Camberland.... 

Derby , 

Devon  

Dorset  

Durham  ., 

Essex , 

Gloucester  ...... 

Hereford 

Hertford , 

H^intins^on  ..... 

Kent 

Lancaster , 

Leicester , 

Lincoln 

Mid.'lesex 

IVjonaiouth  ••;••, 

Korfolk 

Northampton  .. 
Nortbiiinberlaud 
Nottingham  .w«, 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salofi  (Shropshire) 

$omerset 

Southampton 
(Hampshire) 

Stafford 

Suffolk  ....... 

Surrey  .....,,, 

Sussex 

Warwick  ..... 
Westmoreland. . 
Wilts....:..;.. 
Worcester.  .:.*.; 
York,  East  Riding 
D.».  North  rtldinfe 
Do.  Wist  Riding. 


;rotalB  . 


In 

170Q. 


48,500 

74,700 

80,500 

76,000 

107,000 

105,800 

62,300 

d3,800 

848,500 

90,000 

95,500 

159,200 

155,^00 

60,900 

70,500 

34,700 

153,800 

166,200 

^0,000 

180,000 

624,260 

39,700 

210,200 

119,500 

118,000 

6j,200 

79,000 

16,600 

101,600 

195,900 

118,700 

117,200 

152,700 

154,900 

91,400 

96,600 

28,600 

153,900 

88^200 

96,200 

9^,606 

236,700 


ENGLAND. 

.  POPULATIOlf 


In 
1730. 


53,900 

92,700 

90,700 

72,000 

131,600 

135,000 

86,900 

109,500 

272,200 

96,400 

135,000 

167,800 

207,800 

74,100 

86,500 

32,500 

190,000 

297,400 

95,000 

160,200 

641,500 

40,600 

215,100 

123,300 

141,700 

77,600 

92,400 

13,800 

130,300 

224,500 

137,500 

160,000 
156,800 
207*100 
107,400 
140,009 

36^00 
168,400 
lOfl^OOO 

85,500 
117,200 
361,500 


In 
1801, 


65,500 
112,800 
U  1,000 

R^300 
198,100 
191,500 
I2r,l00 
I66,50C» 
354,400 
H9,I(J0 
lti5,T0()' 
S34  OOOj 
259.1(X>| 

92,IOOi 

ioo,«ool 

38,bOO! 

3i7,aao! 

605  J  OO' 
1^4 ,400' 
215.500 
845,400 
47,100 
28:^,-100 
l.SfyJ{H;i 

i6y,3oo; 

Mry^OOO, 

16,900] 
17'3,S0(), 
2S^"^hG0 


Tn 
18IL 


72,600 
lS9.3fK) 
12l,ft00 
104,500 
234,600 
223,900 
13S,300: 
lf>l,70ij; 
3*)6J00 
ja*il,!)O0 
J  83,600 
!i!60,fl00 
295,100 

97,aoo 

115,400 
43J00 

856,000 

i55,iro 

2i5,900 
985,100 
64,^10 
301,fci0iJ 
146,  UK) 

168,400 

lt',^,^'H^0 

n,ooc 
2rw),8oo 

313,300 


a^6,900      253,300    1,50^ 


!?47,lOO 

378,000 

2J5J00 

43,000 

191,200 

144,000 

irio,500 

56e,700 


Are  I 


430 
744 
748 

i,on 

1,407 
1,407 
1,077 
3,488 
1,129 
1,040 
1,5S5 

971 

60t 
346 
1,46 

l,bi-6 
bl6 

2,7«7 
293 
5lfi 

2,013 
965 

1,*509 
774 
742 
iOO 

1,403 

J,5;9 


5,108,5001 6,017,70018,609,000*  9,ti55,40ol50,2lO 


304,tJOu 
334,70"  1 

ie6,.^oo 

23M00 
47,51'0 
$00,3tX) 
165,900 
17:;,000 
157,600 
675,100 


ij^m 

1,Q66 

en 

984, 
72J 

i ,  ?y3 

674 
1,268 
2,U2 
S,633 


Proportion. 


0«e 

One 

On» 

fap- 

au- 

Mar- 

tiint 

rial 

TiaiC« 

to 

to 

to 

persona. 
B6 
53 
49 
44 
50 
69 

r>6 

58 
57 
50 
44 
61 
58 
55 
48 
41 
-*8 
57 
51 

He 

G4 
50 
52 
53 
59 
55 

>7 


i3     49 


12& 
144f 

i2«l 
12T 
131 
141 

isn 

13T 
113 
135 

128 

i^a 
1^ 
15a 

163 
12^ 

lis 

109 
130 

im 
isd 

133 
i3T 
119 
138 
UT 
149 
129 

100 

121 

1^ 
130 
199 

135 
136 
13^ 
115 

If  5 

i3 

I    120 


^\yel^^^^^^^^^  f^»P«^|8oli,  the  ijopalatioB  i|i  1700,  1750,  and  1801,  \9  also 
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WALES. 


Cmnitles  of 


Anglesey  . . . . 

Brec«B 

Cterdi^aD  ..., 
Garmarthea . , 
Gamarron  ... 
Denbigh .... 

Flint 

Glamargan  ... 
Merioneth... 
Montgomery  , 
Pembroke... 
Badaor 


In 

[      In 

1700. 

1760. 

82,800 

26,900 

27  ,iiOO 

29,400 

26,360 

S2,0DQ 

49,700 

62,000 

24,800 

36,200 

39,700 

46,900 

19,500 

29,700 

49,700 

66,.JO0 

23,800 

30,900 

27,400 

3r,000 

41,300 

44,800 

15,300 

19,!U00 

366»d00 

449,300 

LATIOir 

In 

f.    Ill   ^ 

1801. 

1811. 

36,000 

38,360 

32,700 

39,000 

44,100 

5Si,000 

69,600 

79,800 

43,000 

5i000 

62,400 

66,400 

41,000 

48,100 

74,000 

.      88,000 

30,600 

32,000 

49,300 

53,700 

58,200 

62.700 

19,700 

21,600 
632,600 

659,000 

Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick   

Bate 

Caithness 

Clackmannan  .... 
Bambarton  ...,,. 

Dnafrlea 

Bdinbiirgh   

la«in. ........... 

Fife 

Forfar  ;. 

Haddington...... 

InYerness  . .-, . . , . . 

Kincardine 

Kioross 

Kirkodbrigh't.... 

Lanarl^. ......... 

LiDliUigow   .•.. 
Nairn  ?.......... 

Orkney       )..... 

and           ;. 

3hetland      \ 

Peebles..... 

Perth..... 

Renfrew 

KoM  &  Cromartie 

Hoxborgb 

Selkirk..... 

Stirling 

IRntberland 

Wigtown 

s. 

.^  .....  . 

> 

«  •       .... 

Totals 

1,048,<!00 

1»403,00C 

1,652,100 

Pitto,  allowing; 
proportion  ini 
furmy  and  navy) 

185,075 
85,585 

103,954 
36,668 
30,779 
12,033 
23,419 
12,010 
24,189 
62,960 

148,607 
28,108 

101,272 

107,264 
31,164 
78,336 
27,439 
7,245 
35,684 

191,752 

19,451 

8,251 

23,238 

'    22,915 

9,935 

135,093 

92,596 

60,853 

37,230 

5,889 
58,174 
23,629 
26,891 


1,805,68829,167 
1,865,000 


Bngland... 
W&...'... 
ftoUaad... 


"**ir 


GRAND  tOTALS. 


At«S 


Annnal 
Proportions^ 


One 

Eap- 


Oiie 
Bu- 
rial 
to 


Mdr. 

rtags 


^nom. 


T2 

139 

64 

129 

73 

141 

62 

131 

67 

13T 

52 

140 

63 

164 

63 

121 

62 

129 

63 

168 

64 

13& 

56 

144 

60 

128 

»  4 


•«•••••• 


9,855,400 

632,600 

1,865,000 


12,859.000  87.502 


50,210 

8,125 

29,167 


-^r^t  slf> 


4?- 


Popidatim  <ij  Great  Britain*.  \ 


[Jas. 


Second  Summary  (taking  the  Army,  and  Navy  separately)  • 

^England.  Males ...........  .4,575,763 

Females .4,963,064 

Walbs.       Males 291,633 

Females 320,155 

.   Scotland.  Males 826,191 

Females 979,497 

Army,  Navy," 


Marines,  and 
Seamen,  in 
registered  ves- 
sek 


640,500 


Grand  Total 12,596,803 


Malss 


ih    England  '. 4,575,7^3 

Wales  ..;.- 291,633 

Scotland 826,191 

Army  and  Navy,  &c , .  • .    640,500 


Total   6,334,087 


FiMALBS  in  England i . .  .4,963,064 

Wales 320,155 

Scotland ,.    979,49/ 


Total 6,262,716 


ROUIES. 


OCeUPATIONS. 


riAabited. 

•ccnpied. 

Unin. 
habitedl. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

1,678,10« 
119,398 
304,093 

2,012,391 
129,766 
402,068 

15,188 
1,019 
2,341 

47,925 

3,095 

11,329 

totals 

2,101,597 

2,544,215 

18,548 

62,349 

.  Families 

chiefly      ei_    ,    

ployed  in  agri*  factaret,  and 


Di(t<V  chiefly 
^moloyed  in 
trade,    manu- 


697,353 

72,846 
125,799 


895,998 


923,588 
36,044 
169,417 


1,129,049 


Do.  not  coBH 
prahcadcd  te 
the  tare  pre* 
ceding  clasaea 

391,450 

20,866 

106,852 


519,168 


FamilI£s  in  England .2,012,391 

Scotland 402,068 

Wales 129,756 


2,544,215 


Tins  giVes  us  rather  more  thati  4^  persons  to  eacl^  family. 
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Article  VII. 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  oj  the  House  of  Commons  an. 
Transportation. 

(As  ordered  to  be  printed  July  10,  1812,) 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
Sentences  of  Transportation  are  executed,  and  the  Efifects 
which  have  been  produced  by  that  mode  of  Punishment;  and 
who  were  empowered  to  report  their  Observations,  and  the 
Minutes  of -Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  House;— 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  Report. 

Thb  principal  settlement  on  jthe  eastern  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  formed  in  1788.     It  is  situated  in  latitude  S3  soutb^ 
longitude  170  east.     The  most  considerable  district  is  that  of 
Sydney,  "containing,  by  the.  return  dated  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  . 
6,158   inhabitants.      Paramatta  contains   1,807 :  Hawkesbury, 
2,38l>;    and  Newcastle,  100.    Of  the  total  number   10,454, 
5,513  are  men,  3,220  women,  and  2,721  children.     Of  these, 
from  -J-  to  -J.  are  convicts;  but  the  returns  of  their  number  have 
been  so  irregular,  that  your  committee  have  not  been  able  pre- 
cisely to  ascertain  it.     But  they  hope  that  this  neglect  will  be 
corrected  by  the  orders  lately  sent  out  from  thb  country.    The 
troops  are  about  1,100  in  number,  and  the  remainder  Are  free 
persons.    In  addition  to  these,  are  the  settlements  of  Port  Dalrym- 
ple  and  Hobart's  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  about  5  degrees 
to  the  south  of  Sydney;  containing  1,321  inhabitants;  and  at  the 
date  of  the  last  returns,  177  persons  were  living  in  Norfolk 
Island,  but  orders  have  been  since  sent  out  for  its  total  abandon- 
ment.    The  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  is  bounded  on  the 
north  west  and  south  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  country ;  some  have  with  difficulty  been  as  far  as 
100  miles  in  the  interior;  but  beyond  GO  miles,  it  appears  to  me 
no  where  practicable  for  agricultural  purposes;  and,  in  many 
places,  the  diameter  of  the  habitable  country  is  much  less :  in 
length,  it  extends  from  port  Stephens  to  port  Jervis,  comprising 
from  north  to  south  about  4  degrees ;  beyond  these,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  colony  will  not  be  capable  of  extension ;  and  of  the 
land  within  these  boundaries,  about  one-half  is  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely barren.    The  ground  actually  in  cultivation,  amounts  to 
rather  more  than  21,000  acres,  and  TAfiQO  acres  are  held  in 
pasture.    The  stock  appears  to  be  considerable ;  by  the  return  in 
1810,  the  amount  was, — horses,  521 ;  mares,  593  ;  bulls,  193 ; 
cows,  6,351;   oxen,  4,732;    sheep,    33,818;    goats,    1,732; 
liogs,  8,992.     Of  these^  a  small  proportion  is  kept  by  govern- 
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ment ;  of  which,  part  is  killed  for  the  supply  of  the  public  store^ 
and  the  remainder  is  made  use  of  to  stock  the  farms  of  new  set- 
tiers.  It  appears  from  the  eTidence,  that  the  colony  has  for 
jome  years,  except  when  the  crops  have  failed,  from  inundations 
t>r  other  accidental  causes,  been  able  wholly  to  supply  itself  with 
corn;  but  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  continue,  to  a  certain  ex- 
lent^  the  importation  of  salted  provisions.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  described  to  be  extremely  fine,  healthy,  and  productive  ; 
idis^ases,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  arise  from  intemperance 
cv  accident,  are  little  known ;  and  fresh  fruits  And  vegetables 
are  produced  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  ^e  year.  The 
river  Hawkesbury  is  however  occasionally  subject  to  violent  and 
sudden  floods,  which  have  in  some  instances  totally  destroyed 
the  produce  of  the  farms  in  its  vicinity,  upon  which  the  colony 
prii^cipally  depends  for  its  subsistence.  Great  difficulties  have  in 
consequence  at  times  occurred;  and  though  precautions' are  now 
^ken  to  remove  the  crops  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  low 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  no  perfect  security  » 
jet  obtaijied  against  the  recurrence  of  these  disasters.  The  out- 
settlements  of  Port  Dalrymple  and  Hobart's  Town  in  Vaa 
Diemen's  Land,  are  represented  as  enjoying  a  purer  climate  and 
more  generally  productive  soil  than  New  South  Wales,  and  to 
be  otherwise,  prosperous  and  thriving.  Yet  your  committee 
must  concur  in  the  opinion  already  expressed  by  his  Majesty^s 
government,. that  more  benefit  to  the  colony  will  be  derived  from 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  settlements  that  are 
already  formed,  than  from  the  formation  of  new  and  distant 
establishments,  whatever  may  be  the  encouragement  that  a  fertile 
soil  or  an  advantageous  situation  may  appear  to  hold  out. 

The  currency  of  the  colony  consists  principally  of  goycrnment 
paper  and  copper  money,  but  from  its  scarcity,  many  of  the 
transactions  which  in  other  countries  would  be  accomplished  by 
money,  are  here  carried  on  by  barter ;  thus  the  bbourer  is  not 
paid  in  money  but  in  kind :  he  demands  from  his  employer 
such  articles  as  he  is  ffiost  in  need  of,  and  they  are  delivered  to 
him  at  the  prices  which  they  bear  in  the  market.  At  times  in- 
deed wheat  and  eattle  have  in  the  courts  of  justice  been  con- 
sidered as  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  'Co  remedy  these 
inconveniencies,  a  supply  of  silver  coin,  to  the  amount  of  IQ^OOOh 
has  lately  been  sent  to  the  colony ;  but  whilst  the  necessity  of 
large  importations  continues^  with  the  restraints  upon  exporta- 
tion, it  is  not  likely  that  this  coin  will  long  remain  there  in  cir* 
frulation.  The  exportations  from  the  colony  have  hitherto  prin- 
frtpally  consisted  of  oil,  seal-skins,  eoals,  and  woo!;  the  fisheries 
appear  to  have  been  much  neglected;  and  the  iron  ore^  of  which 
there  is  abundance^  and  of  very  fine  quality,,  has  not  yet  been 
worked.    The  tirade  in  skins  and  coals  is  the  most  thrivmg^  but 
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is  much  fitraightened  by  the  restrictions  in  farour  of  the  East 
India  Company.     The  stock  of  sheep  is  not  yet  sufficiently  large 
to  make  wool  an  artide  of  large  exportation.    The  culture  of 
hemp  has  been  less  attended  to  than  might  have  been  ei^pected; 
a  jNTofitable  trade  in  sandal  wood  has  at  times  been,  though 
illegally^  carried  on  wit^  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  China; 
wocdlea  mapufactories,  potteriesi,  and  breweries,  have  been  esta* 
blished,  but  not  with  any  great  success.    The  commercial  regu- 
ktioos  of  the  colony  have  in  many  instances  been  so  impolitic  as 
much  to  discourage  mercantile  speculation ;  for  many  years  a 
maximum  price  was  imposed  by  the.  Governor  upon  all  imported 
merchanchze;  and  at  tliis  price,  often  too  low  to  afford  a  fair 
profit  to  the  trader,  the  whole  cargo  was  distributed  amongst  the 
civil  auid  2  military  officers  of  the  settlement,  who  alone  had 
liberty  to  purchase;  and  articles  of  the  first  necessity  were  after- 
wards retailed  by  them,  at  an  enormous  profit,  to  the  poorer 
settlers.     Part  of  $hese  abuses  were  corrected  in  the  year  1800; 
but  in  the  traffic  of  spirituous  liquors,  they  continued  to  a  very 
late  period,  and  it  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
your  oommittte  have  learnt  that  measures  have  been  enforced^ 
as  well  by  the  government  here  as  in  the  colony,  to  put  an  end 
to  these  practices.    It  is  stated  in  a  dispatch  from  Governor 
Macquarie,  dated  April  30,  1810,  that  every  care  will  be  taken 
to  preveat  the  officers  of  the  73d  regiment,  now  in  New  South 
Wales,  from  resorting  to  any  low  or  unmilitary  occupations, 
either  mercantile  or  agricultural,  for  additional  means  of  support; 
and  be  justly  adds,  that  such  pursuits  and  avocations  are  sub- 
versive of  all  military  discipline,  and  incompatible  with  tl)e  rank 
and  character  of  officers  in  his  Majesty's  service.    And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  means  will  also  have  been  devised  to  restrain  the  civil 
officers  from  making,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  the  au- 
thority* of  their  stations  the  means  of  promoting  their  own  mer- 
cenary views.    It  will  be  for  the  executive  government  to  con- 
aider  how  far  the  memorial  of  the  officers  praying  for  an  increase 
A>f  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  these  emoluments, 
is  to.be  attended  to.     But  it  does  not  appear  to  your  committee 
that  the  miUtary  officer  is  in  New  South  Wales  exposed  to  such 
hardship,  cUbbtiged  to  incur  such  expense,  as  to  entitle  him  to 
benefits  pot  generally  bestowed  upon  officers  of  the  British  army. 
Your  committee  have  also  learned  with  satisfaction,  that  many  of 
the  improper  restrictions,  by  which  commercial  speculation  has 
been  thwarted  in  the  colony,  have  been  put  an  end  to.     The 
imposition  of  a  maximum  price  upon  all  imported  articles  of 
merchandise  has  been  discontinued.    The   maximum  on  the 
price  of  grain  and  butchers*  meat  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  and 
though  a  rimilar  limit  to  the  price  of  labour  was  formerly  fre- 
cqueotly  attempted,  it  has  been,  as^  might  be  expected,  always 
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either  evaded  or^  disregarded.  One  commercial  regulation  ap- 
pears however  to  be  still  in  full  force,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  ought  immediately  to  be  rescinded;  it  is  that 
by  which  no  ship  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  merchandise  ia 
Van  piemen's  Land,  unless  it  shitll  have  previously  touched  at 
Fort  Jackson.  By  this  restriction  all  mercantile  enterprise  is  at 
once  put  an  end  to  in  the  dependent  settlements ;  and  supplies,^ 
absolutely  essential  to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  may  in  their 
greatest  necessity  be  delayed  to  them.  iThe  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  this  regulation  are  so  apparent,  that  your  committee  trust 
it  will  not  long  remain  in  existence. 

The  greatest  difficulties  to  which  the  government  has  been 
subject,  have  arisen  in  its  attempts  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
spirituous  liquors.     Their  importation  used  to   be  limited  by 
.licences  granted  by  the  Governor:  on  the  arrival  of  a  cargo,  he 
fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold,  and  distributed  it  at 
this  price,  which  was  generally  very  low,  to  the  persons  highest 
in  authority  in  the  settlement.     The  liquors  were  afterwards 
paid  away  by  them  as  wages  to  their  labourers,  or  retailed  at  a 
very  advanced  rate  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  wished  to  become 
purchasers;  and  the  eagerness  for  spirituous  liquors  has  been  so 
great  in  the  colony,  that  the  gains  made  in  this  traffic  have  been 
enormous.     The  temptations  too  to  smuggling  and  illicit  distil* 
lation  are  so  great,  and  their  facilities  in  that  thinly  inhabited 
country  so  numerous,  that  all  attempts  to  check  a  clandestine 
supply  have  proved  in  vain ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  liquor  thus 
obtained  are  generally  infinitely  worse  and  more  unwholesome 
than  of  that  which  is  legally  imported.    Governor  Macquarie 
states  in  his  dispatch,  dated  April  30,  1810,  that  the  various 
measures  that  have  been  hitherto  taken  to  check  the  importation 
and  regulate  the  sale  of  spirits  have  invariably  failed ;  and  as  !{. 
is  impossible  totally  so  suppress  the  u^e  of  them,  a  certaih  quan* 
tity  being  essentially  necessary  for  the  accomfnodation  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  appears  to  him  that  it  would  be  good  and  sound 
policy  to  sanction  the  free  importation  of  good  spirits,  under  a 
fiigh  duty  of  not  less  than  three  or  four  shillings  per  gallon.    He 
expects,  from  this  measure,  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  attempts 
at  monopoly,  and  bartering  spirits  for  corn  and  nerossaries,  and 
to  private  stills,  which,  in  defiance  of  every  precaution,  are  still 
very  numerous  in  the  colony;  and  he  is  persuaded  that  this 
measure,  instead  of  promoting  dmnkenness  and  idleness,  wiH 
tend  rather  to  lessen  both.     Governor  Macquarie's  suggestion 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  government  of  this  Qountry,  and 
orders  were  sent  out  to  permit  the  free  importation  of  spirits^ 
under  a  duty  of  not  less  than  four  shilliiigs  per  gallon.     tJpon 
this    subject    your    committee  entirely  agree  with  Governor 
Macquarie  in  opinion,  that  a  less  limited  supply  of  spirituous 
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liquors  will  not  give  that  encbuTagement  to  idleness  and  ine- 
briety which",  at  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  naturally  present* 
itself  as  an  objection  to  the  extended  importation :  it  has  been 
stated  before  them  repeatedly  in  evidence,  that  the  scarcity  of 
spirits  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  stimulate  the  avidity  with 
which  they  were  sought ;  and  that  in  times  when  the  supply 
has  been  most  regular  and  abundant,  drunkenness  has  been  the 
least  prevalent.  But  they  are  of  opinion,  that  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  spirits  may  be  furnished  to  the  colony  in  a  manner  much 
more  conducive  to  its  interests  than  by  permitting  a  free  impor- 
tation. The  want  of  an  extended  corn-market,  where  the  prices 
are  regulated  by  a  fair  and  liberal  competition,  is  much  felt  in 
the  colony.  Of  10,452  inhabitants,  4,277  are  wholly,  or  in 
great  part,  victualled  from  the  public  store;  and, three-fifths  of 
the  corn  brought  to  market  are  purchased  by  the  Governor,  at  a 
price,  over  which,  from  the  largeness  of  his  demand,  he  has 
always  a  power  of  controul,  and  which  many  governors  have 
taken  upon  themselves  absolutely  to  limit,  so  as  scarcely  to 
afford  to  the  farmers  a  fair  profit  for  their  produce ;  and  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  settlement,  they  have  been  known  to  feed 
their  pigs  with  the  corn  for  which  they  could  not  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient price.  From  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  consequent  scarcities,  a  larger  cultivation  of  corn  than 
is  necessary  for  the  mere  annual  subsistence  of  the  colony,  is  ex- 
tremely desirable :  and  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  an 
enlarged  market,  great  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  a 
free  supply  of  spirits,  may  be  afforded  to  the  colony,  without 
losing  tJie  revenue  which  would  be  produced  by  the  duties  on 
importation,  if  distillation  within  the  colony  were  permitted 
under  proper  duties  and  regulations  ;  and  they  confidently  sug- 
gpt,  that  this  is  a  measure  which  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
that  proposed  by  Governor  Maequarie :  it  would  extend  agri- 
cultural speculation, — it  would  be  a  resource  in  times  of  scarcity, 
and,  with  proper  attention,  would  afibrd  a  better  spirit  than  has 
been  hitherto  imported ;  for  the  importations  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  of  Bengal  and  American  rum.  But  your  committee 
must  at  the  same  time  regret,  that  an  impediment  has  arisen  to 
the  immediate  alteration  of  the  present  system,  from  a  contract 
entered  into  by  Governor  Maequarie,  under  which  certain  mer- 
chants have  agreed  to  build  an  hospital  for  the  settlement,  on 
being  allowed,  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  exclusively  to 
purchase  spirits  at  the  government  price,  no  other  spirits  being 
permitted,  within  that  time,  to  be  imported  into  the  colony  by 
private  individuals. 

The  courts  of  judicature  are  instituted  by  commission;  the 
civil  court  is  called  the  Court  of  \CivilJurisdiction,  and  consists 
of  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  two  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
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colony,  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  tbe  Governor  5  and 
they  have  full  power  to  hear  ^nd  determine,  in  a  summary  way, 
**  all  manner  of  personal  pleas  whatsoever  :"  they  have  ako  full 
power  to  grs^nt  probates  of  wills,  and  administration  of  the  per-» 
sonal  estates  of  intestates  dying  within  the  settlement  3  and  if 
6ither  party  find  him,  her,  or  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  judg* 
ntiept  or  decree  given  or  pronounced  by  the  said  Court,  he,  sh^t 
or  they,  shall  and  may  appeal  to  the  Governor ;  or  in  case  of  bb 
absence  or  death,  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  ;  and  if  any  party 
shall  find  him,  her,  or  themselves,  aggrieved  by  the  judgment  or 
determins|tion  of  the  said  Governor,  in  any  case  where  the  debt 
or  thiqg  in  demand  shall  exceed  the  value  of  SOOZ.  such  party  so 
aggrifived  o^ay  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.    An  allowance 
to  be  fixed  i^t  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  is  to  be  made  by  all 
complainants^  at  whose  suit  any  person  shall  be  imprisoned,  tp 
such  defendants,  provided  such  defendant  make  oath  that  he  ha9 
no  estate  or  efiect  suiBcient  to  maintain  himself.    It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  this  allowance  has  been  fixed  at  Sd,  per  day,  which, 
is  not  more  in  value  than  4d.  in  this  country.    It  appears  also^ 
that  no  convict  can,  during  the  time  of  his  servitude,  sue  or  be 
sued  ip  these  courts,  or  suffer  imprisonment  for  any  debt  inr 
curred  by  him*    By  the  same  commission,  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Jurisdictipn  is  established,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Act  27 
Geo.  III.  c.  2.    It  is  a  court  of  record,  with  all  such  powers  a^ 
are  incident  to  courts  of  record  in  England  :  it  consists  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  and  six  officers  of  the  sea  and  land  service,  to  be 
convened  from  time  to  time  by  precept,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Governor,  with  power  (having  taken  the  oaths  directed  in 
the  commission)  to  hear  and  determine  all  crimes  committed 
within  the  settlement,  and  to  cause  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
l^ccording  to  the  laws  of  England,  as  nearly  as  may  be>  c^^ 
^idering  and  allowing  for  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  tne 
place  and  settlement  aforesaid,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.    The 
verdict  to  be  by  the  opinion  of  the  major  part  of  the  court :  if 
the  offence  be  capital,  the  court  may  pronounce  judgment  of 
death,  or  of  any  punishment  not  amounting  to  death,  which  to 
the  court  shall  seem   meet.     ^\xt  unless  five  of  the  person9 
fitting  in  the  court  shall  concur  in  the  verdict,  execution  of  any 
judgment  of  death  shall  not  be  had  or  done  until  the  proceedings 
3hall  have  been  transmitted  to  this  country,  and  the  pleasure  of 
ihe  King  had  thereon ;  and  in  no  capital  case  is  the  sentence  to 
be  executed  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor,   who  has 
power  to  suspend  such  execution  until  he  have  the  direction  of 
Jiis  Majesty.     Your  committee  have  to  observe,  that  all  the  evi- 
4ence  examined  on  the  subject,    unequivocally  condemins  the 
manner   in   which    the   criminal  courts    are  thus  established. 
Governor  Bligh  having  stated  that  they  consisted  principally  of 
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miiilaTy  officers,  proceeds — '^  It  did  not  ^ive  satisfaction  to  the 
**  inhabitants, — ^tney  were  particularly  desirous  that  they  might 
^*  not  he  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  military,  but  might  have 
<'  some  kind  of  justice  that  might  bring  them  nearer  to  their 
^  brethren  in  Great  Britain/^     He  also  states  that  there  were 
settlers  sufficient  in  character  and  numbers  to  furnish  juries ;  and 
thinks  their  decisions  would  have  been  fairer  than  those  that 
took  place  without  them.    Similar  to  his,  are  the  opinions  of 
Governor  Hunter,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Campbell ;  and  upon 
their  evidence  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  manner  ^ 
of  administering  criminal  justice  may  be  altered  yiiih.  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  colony.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  its  inhabi- 
tants should  view,  otherwise  than  with  jealousy  and  discontent,  a 
system  which  resembles  rather  a  court  njartial  than  the  mode  o£ 
trial,  the  advantages  of  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see    ^ 
and  to  enjoy  in  their  own  country.    However  necessary  it  may 
have  been,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  settlement,  thus  to  cou- 
sdtute  the  courts,  as  well  from  the  default  of  other  members  as 
^  from  the  refractory  habits  of  the  persons  then  composing  the  co-' 
lony,  that  necessity  has  now  ceased  to  exist :  a  numerous  class  of 
respect^blcf  persons  is  now  formed  within  the  settlement,  amply 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  that  trial  by  jury,  for 
which  they  are  anxiously  wishing.     But  upon  this  subject  your 
committee  particularly  refer  to  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Bent,  the 
Judge  Advocate,  whose  views  have  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Governor  Macquarie ;  in  which  the  inconveniences  of  the  pre« 
sent  system  are  most  ably  and  clearly  detailed,  and  such  regula- 
tions are  suggested,  as  appear  to  your  committee  to  be  most 
wmthy  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the  government.    It  is 
stated  in  the  evidence,  that  the  natives  of  the  country  find  the 
same  protection  in  these  courts  of  justice  with  the  subjects  of  the 
King.      Yet  your  committee  have  observed  with  surprise,  iti 
a  report  of  the  prisoners  tried  before  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  in  March,  1810,  that  a  person  charged  with  shoot- 
ing at  and  wounding  a  native,  was  tried  simply  for  an  assault  j 
whilst  another,  who  had  committed  a  similar  offence  against  ^ii 
European,  was  tried  on  the  same  day  for  his  life.     It  appeal^ 
proper  to  your  committee  here  to  remark,  that  great  inconve- 
niences are  felt  in  the  colonies  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  thtf 
want  of  a  court  of  justice.    ITie  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  is 
all  that  the  inhabitants  have  to  look  to  for  their  protection  against 
offenders^;  and  for  the  settlement  of  civil  differences,  they  have 
DO  power  within  the  colony  of  appealing  to  the  law  ;  all  causes 
and  great  offences  are  removed  for  trial  to  Port  Jackson,  to  ati 
inconvenience  and  expense  too  manifest  to  need  any  remark  \  a 
Jadga  Advocate  is  already  appointed,  and  the  additional  ex^^ 
pense  to  be  incurred  by  the  complete  formation  of  a  court> 
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adapted  to  the  malS  ^pulatioh  of  that  icbfdtijr,  «^tiifd  ttot  bie 
great.  The  copimfesion  and  instractidns  undeir  whieli  thie  Otn- 
vetnoracts,  affe'glven  at  leugfb  in  the  appendix.  He  is  made 
Gbverrioir  and  Captain  General,  witH  tHe  nibst  enlargied  ^wers^ 
lincohtrolleid  fey  any  council.  With  aothority  to  pardon  all  of- 
fences (treason  iihi  murder  excepted)-,  to  irtpb^e  duties,  fd  grant 
lands,  ahd  to  is^e  Colonial  i^e^latiotts.  It  is  ih  evidtende  from 
06vernof  Bli^h,  that  to  thi  breach  of  sottie  of  thiese  regulations, 
issued  at  the  sole  will  of  tfie  Governor,  a  pifhishment  of  SCO 
lishes  !s  dttneied;  and  to  otfiert  a  fitr^  of  IW)/*.  The  manner  in 
^hich  these  extensive  powers  have  bieti  usiefd,  has  not  always 
Been  such  as  to  giv6  satirfa'ction'  to  the  colony];  nor  "can  it 
be  expected  where  ib  much  iiutnorify  atiM  fes|^6ns)ib9lity  ^'re 
thrpwn  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  that  his  Will  however  joSt, 
and  his  administration  however  wise;  will  not  at  times  ci^te  ops- 
position  and  disc;ontent  amongst  men  umised,  in  tbieir  own  d)un«' 
try,  to  see  so  great  a  rtioitopoly  bf  power.  Under  thfe  impression, 
your  committee  think  it  right  to  rcJcommend,  that  a  council  be 
given  to  the  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  witfh  him  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  measures  which  they  may  think  neces- 
sary for  the  security  or  prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  how  far  it  win  be  wise  to  limit  the  afuthority  of  th6 
Governor  over  a  colony  in  which,  more  than  any  other,  the  go- 
vernment ought  to  be  strong  and  unfettered ;  but  the  views  df 
your  committee  would  to  some  degree  be  obtained,  even  though 
the  council  appointed  had  no  other  powefr  than  that  of  protesting 
against  any  measures  of  the  Governor  of  which  they  mi^t  dis- 
approve; and  of  transmitting  their  jprotests  to  the  Secretary  rf 
State.  The  acquiescence  of  the  council  would  give  popularity 
to  the  measures  of  which  it  approved,  and  Its  expressed  disap- 

Srobation  might  have  the  efffect  of  checking  such  as  were  evr- 
ently  inexpedient. 

The  Governor  has  the  power  of  making  grants  of  land;  and 
your  committee  have  heard  with  surprise,  that  this  pdwer  has, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  been  usied  in  a  manner,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  liable  to  much  ob^rvation.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence, 
that  a  grant  of  land,  to  the  amount  of  1,000  acres,  was  made  by 
a  Governor  to  the  person  appointed  to  sticceed  him,  who,  im- 
mediately on  assuming  the  government,  made  a  similar  grant  to 
his  predecessor.  Upon  this  your  committee  must  suggest^  that 
no  Governor  ought  on  his  own  account  to  enter  into  ferming 
^speculation's;  his  salary  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  support  him; 
he  ought  never  to  look  to  other  and  indirect  means  of  enriching 
himself.  . 

For  nolany  years  the  Governor  was  restrained  from  granting 
longer  leases  within  thie  town  of  Sydney,  than  for  the  period  of 
14  years.    This  impolitic  regulation,  which  caused  much  dis- 
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QonteDt,  and  materially  checked  all  enterprise  in  buildings  has 
lately  been  rescinded.  Many  settlers  have  been  sent  out  from 
this  country  by  government,  to  whom  grants  of  land,  sometimes 
to  a  large  amount,  have  been  made;  and  in  many  instances  theit 
want  of  capital,  of  character,  and  agricpltural^  knowl^ge,  have 
exposed  them  to  diiSlcuiG^  on  their  arrival,  and  excited  coiq* 
plaints  against  thena  for  misconduct.  Your'  committee  are  gl^d 
to  learn  that  greater  precautions  are  now  taken  in  the  selection 
of  these  persons  than  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  ^^ase. 
None  are  allowed  to  go  out  as  free  settlers  unless  thev  can  prove 
themselves  to  be  possesj^d  of  sufficiept  property  to  establish 
themselves  there  without  the  assistance  of  govepiment,  and  who 
can  produce  the  laost  satisfactory  testimonials  and  recommend^'^ 
tjop  from  persons  of  known  respectability ;  Xh^  person  allowed 
to  go  is  then  reccxnmended  to  the  Goyernor,  to  whose  discretion 
it  is  left  to  make  what  grant  of  land  he  may  thinly  expedient* 
Tlie  form  of  the  answer  which  is  given  to  all  applicants,  and  one  , 
of  the  letters  of  recommendation,  upon  the  modpl  of  which  th^ 
are  generally  drawn,  are  to  be  fouQa  in  the  appendix.  Your  coh^- 
mittee  wish,  however,  to  syggest  that  it  ought  to  be.ipt^de  a  prif^* 
dple,  in  selecting  these  perspns,  to  give  the  preference  to  thqge 
who  iiave  been  previously  accusfonfed  to  agricultuH^l  pursuit^. 

(Tft  ffe  pqncluded  in  our  m^,) 


Article  Vlfl. 

Account  of  the  Balc^na  Mysticetusy    or   Qreai  Nbrihem  4n 
Greenland  Whah*    By  Mr.  W.  Scoresby,  Jun.  M.W.S. 

(Illustrated  by  an  Engr^viiag.) 

The  whale,  when  full  grown,  is  from  $0  to  6*5  feet  in  lengthy 
lind  from  30  to  40  in  circumference,  immediately  before  the 
fins.t  It  is  thickest  a  ihtle  behind  the  fins,  and  fix)m  thence 
grii^dually  tapers  towards  Ae  tail,  and  sl^tly  towards  the  neck. 
Jt  is  cylipdrical  from  the  neck  until  neaf  about  tlie  junction  of 
the  tail  and  body,  wherp  it  beconj^  ri^E^f^- 

'flip  Jiead  ha^  a  triangular  sl>ape.  T^e  bones  of  the  head  are 
ym  porous,  aid  fiill  qf  »  ftne  kind  of  oil.  When  the  oil  jls 
drwed  wt,  the  bone  is  so  light  i»  to  sWim  in  water.    The  ^aw- 

•  Fr««  the  Memoirs  «f  the  Wernerhui  Socife^^  vol.  i.  p.  S78. 

f  3K  u  said  that  the  ^nd^le  wm  fonnerly  rnn^h  larger  Uian  it  S9  at  preMlj^ 
MiBg  tgiQetiaifii  LOO  or  120  fe^t  ^M^t  but  the  accpatfy  of  this  statement  is  td 
be  99fKlioi^d  \  fax  the  largest  I  ever  heard  of  belig  caught  did  not  exceed  70 
feet  in  leDgtti ;  and  this  was  reclLoned  a^^  fmcopiiaon  indiTidoal.  Of  about 
900  which  I  hav^  seen  taken^  not  Qoe  meii|rfd  |fi  f ect  tt  length,  allhtfSigb 
«V7  of  dien  ir^e  fall  grbwo.  ^        % 
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bones,  the  most  striking  portions  of  the  head,  are  ftpm  20  to  25 
feet  in  length,  are  curved,  and  the  space  between  them  is  9  or 
10  feet,  b]^  18  or  20.  They  give  shape  to  the  under  part  of  the 
head,  which  is  almost  perfect^  flat,  and  is  about  20  feet  in 
length,  fcy  12  in  breadth.  The  tongue  is  of  great. size,  and 
yields  a  ton  or  more  of  oil.  The  lips,  which  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  flat  part  of  the  base  of  the  head,  are  firm  and  hard,  and 
yidd  about  two  tons  of  oil. 

To  the  upper  jay  is  attached  the  substance  called  whalelone^ 
which  is  straight  in  some  individuals,  and  in  others  convex.  The 
laminse  6r  blades  are  not  all  of  equal  length  :  neither  are  the 
largest  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  but  somewhat  hearer 
Che  throat ;  from  this  point  they  become  gradually  shorter  each 
vmj.  In  each'  side  of  the  mouth  are  about  200  laminae  of 
wlialebone.  They  are  not  perfectly  flat;  for  besides  the  longi- 
tudinal curvature  already  mentioned,  they  are  curved  trans- 
versely. The  largest  laminse  are  from  10  to  14  feet  in  length, 
very  rarely  15  feet  in  length*  TTie  breaidth  of  the  largest  at  the 
thick  en&,  or  where  they  are  attached'  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a 
fbot.  The  Greenland  fishers  estimate  the  size  of  the  whalp  by 
the  length  of  the  whalebone :  where  the  whalebone  is  six  fe^t 
long,  then  the  whale  is  said  to  be  a  size  fish.  In  sucker Sy  or 
young  whales  still  under  the  protection  of  the  mother,  the 
whalebone  is  only  a  few  inches  long.  The  whalebone  is  imme- 
diately covered  by  the  two  under  lips,  the  edges  of  which,  when 
the  mouth  is  shut,  overlap  the  upper  part  in  a  squamous  manner. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  head  there  is  a  double  opening, 
called  the  spout-holes  pr  blow-holes.  Their  external  orifices  are 
like  two  slits,  which  do  not  lie  parallel,  but  form  an  acute  angle 
with  each  odier.    .Through  these  openings  the  animal  breathe^ 

The  eyes  are  very  snuill,  not  larger  than  those  of  an  ox ;  yet 
ht  whale  appears  to  be  quick  of  sight.    They  are  situated  about 

cot  .above  where  the.  upper  and  under  lips  join. 

Id  the  whale;  the  sense  of  he&ring  seems  to  be  rath^  obtuse. 

The  throat  ^  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  hen's  egg. 

The  fins  are  firom  4  to  5  feet  broad,  and  8  or  10  feet  long,  and 
teem  only  to  be  used  in  bearing  off  their  youns;,  in  turning,  and 
giving^  direction  to  the  velocity  produced  by  the  tail. 

The  tail  is  horizontal  y  from  20  to  30  feet  in  breadth,  indented 
in  th^  middle,  and  the  two  lobes  pointed  and  turned  outwards. 
In  it  lies  the  whole  strength  of  the  animal.  By  means  of  the 
tail,  the  whale  advances  itself  in  the  water  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity ;  if  the  motion  is  slow,  the  tail  cuts,  the  water  obliquely, 
like  forcing  a  boat  forward  by  the  operation  of  sktdling;  but  if 
the  motion  b  very  rapid,  it  is  effected  by  an  undulating  motion 
of  the  rump.  .    ..^  -    .  . 

The  skin  in  some  whales  is  snaoQth  and  shining)  in  others,  it 
Is  tvavowtd,  like  the  water-lines  in  laid  paper,  but  coaner. 
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•  T|^e  colour  is  blacky  grey,  and  white,  and  a  tinge  ef  yA\tm 
about  the  low«r  parts  of  the  head.  The  back,  upper  part  of  the 
head,  most  of  the  belly,  the  fins,  tail,  and  part  of  the  under 
jaw,  are  deep  black.  The  fore  part  of _the, under  jaw^  and^ 
little  of  the  belly,  are  white,  and  the  junction  of  the  tail  with  the 
body  grey.  Such  are  the  common  colours  of  the  adult  whale, 
I  have  seen  piebald  whales.  Such  whales  as  are  below  si^e  are 
almost  entirely  of  a  bluish-black. colour.  The  skin  of  suckers  is 
of  a  pale  bluish  colour. .  The  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  is  no  thicker 
than  parchment;  the  true  skio  is  from  three-fourths  to  an  indi  in 
thickness  all  over  the  body. 

Immediately  beneath  the  skin  lies  Xh^blublery  or  fat,  from  LO 
to  20  inches  in  thickness,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  in  different  individi^ls.  The  colour,  also,  is  not 
always  the  same,  being  white,  red,  and  yellow;  and  it.a]so 
varies  in  denseness.  It  is  principally  for  the  blubber  that  the 
Greenland  fishery  is  carried  on.  It  is  cut  from  the  body  in  large 
lumps,  and  carried  on  board  the  ship,  and  then  cut  into  smaller 
pieces.  The  fleshy  parts  and  skin  connected  with  the  blubber 
are  next  separated  from  it,  and  it  is  again  cut  into  such  pieces  st 
will  admit  of  its  being  passed  into  casks  by  the  bung-hole, 
which  is  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  In  these  casks  it 
is  conveyied  home,  where  it  is  boiled  in  vesseb  capable  of  con- 
taining from  three  to  six  tons,  for  the  purpose  of  extmcting  the 
oil  from  the  yhV/^fi,' which  are  tendinous  fibres,  running  in 
various  directions,  and  containing  the  oil,  or  lather  connecdng 
together  the  cellular  substance  wmch  contains  it.  'fbese  fibrfit 
are  finest  next  the  skin,  thinnest  in  the  middle, 
and  coarsest  near  the  flesh. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  quantity  of  oil  a 
vriude  of  each  size  of  bone  will  produce  at  a  me- 
dium. 

.  Thf  blubber  of  a  sucker,,  when  very  young, 
firequently  contains  little  or  no  oil,  but  only  a 
kind'  of  milky  fluid ;  in  which  case,  when  the 
animal  is  deprived  of  life,  thc^  body  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  as  ^so  does  the  blubber  when  separated 
fipm  it ;  while  the  body  and  blubber  of  larger  in*- 
dividuals  always  swim.  Though  the  preceding 
statement  be  exceedingly  near  me  truth,  yet  ex- 
ceptions occur ;  for  1  have  known  a  whale  of  2^  feet  bone  produce 
10  tons  of  oil,  and  one  of  12  feet  bone  estimated  at  only  9  tons; 
such  instances  are  '*inuch  rarer  than  to  see  one  of  2\  feet  bone 
produce  4  or  5  tons  of  oil. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  whale  is  of  a  fine  red  colour ;  that  qf 
Ae  old  approaches  to  black,  and  is  coarse,  like  that  of  a  bull* 
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Ahd  iii  s^d  td  be  dry  and  lean  when  boiled^  because  tbete  fe  but 
lit|le  fat  intermixed  with  the  flesh. 

l^e  following  are  tfa^  dimensions  of  two  difEerent  wbale», 
ttktn  ivlth  accuracy  T-^ 

P{.    Inch, 

Firsii  The  longest  lamtnss  of  wbakibotie  ^. .  • « 10    10 

Full  l^ngdi  . . .  i . .  i 51 

Jiength  Of  the  head 16 

piame^er  of  the  body  <. 6 

Behind  the  fins 9  or  10 

Length  of  the  fin 7 

Breadth ; 4 

JBreadth^f  the  tail % ....  .20 

D^pth  from  the  indented  part,  where  the  two  lobes  join, 

to  the  junction  with  the  body 4 

IXameter  of  the  body  at  its  junction  with  the  tail^  f>er« 

pendioularly 1^. 

Ikiid  h^itzontalty ..«.....,..., 2 

Second.  The  largest  laming  of  the  whalebone  •.•••.  1 1|- 

Iktreme  length .58 

Circumference  just  behind  the  iins  -. •  .30  or  35 

Length  of  the  underpfirt  of  th^  head  • « •  * Id 

areadth 12 

^length  of  the  jaw-bone,. 23 

Length  of  the  fin  •,.....*.•....... 9 

3|readth  of  the  tail 24 

Thickness  of  the  blubber  at  a  medium  9  or  \Q  invhes,  find  of  a 

..  red  colour. 

'Estiinjji'teid  to  produce  19  or  20  tons  of  oil. 

Tlie  fibod  pf  the  Whale  Is  generally  supposed  tx>  consist  ^f  diJfe- 
•yertt  kinds  of  sepiaB,  medusae,  or.  the  clip  limacina  of  Linn^us;  but 
I  have  great  neason  to  bejjeve,' thj*  it  is  chiefly,  if  tidt  alto- 
igether,  of  the  scjuilte  or  shriinp  tribe ;  for,  on  examining  thie 
•stomach  of  one  of  Targe  size,  nothing  else  was  fouml  in  it;  they 
were  about  haTf  an  inch  Jong,  sefni-transpaterit,  and  of  a  pate 
•red  colour.  1  also  found  a  great  quantity  in  the  mouth  of  an- 
pthier,  halving  been  apparently  vomited  by  it.  When  the  i>vhale 
-feeds,  it  swims  with  considerable  velocity  under  i^'ater,  with  its 
[ihouth  yiride  opeti;  the  water  lenters  by  the  fore-part,  biit  is 
j[X)ured  out  again  at  the  sides,  and  the  food  is  entangled  and 
tVxtA  a$  It  W'efe  by  the  whalebone,  ^hich  does  not  ^Hpw  atty  - 
thing  to  escajie. 

It  seldom  remains  longer  below  the  "surfkcethaln'tii^^fy^ 
thltty  minutes;  Vheb  it  domes  up  again  to  blow,  ?t  will  jierhap^ 
flttiiift  '^en^  tWcrity,  or  thitty  toinutes  *at  tlife  suf^ce  of  ^^ 
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water,  vhw  ogdupg  4i9ta]:Jb3  i|t.  In  ca\(n  weat^ff^  it  sometimes 
deeps  in  this  ^tu^ttiQn.  It  ^pmetiipe^  ascends  with  so  mucin 
iorce,  i^  to  le|iyp  entirely  jfut  pf  the  water ; .  when  swimming  at 
its  greatest  velocity,  ^t  moves  at  the  rate  of  s^yen  to  nine  roili^ 
an  houir,. 

Its  maternal  affection  ^es^es  ng!tii:;e.  Ti)e  young  qne  i^ 
frequently  struck  for  the  si^ke  of  its.  mother,  which-  will  soon 
come  np  close  by  it,  encourage  it  to  swim  pif,  assist  it,  by  takii^ 
It  under  its  fin,  and  seldom  de$»erts  it  while  life  remains.  It  13 
then  very  dangerous  to  apprpach,  as  sh^  loses  all  regard  for  hex 
own  s^^ty  in  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  her  cub,  dashing 
about  most  vipleptly,  and  pot  dreading  to  rise  even  amidst  the 
boats,  ^cept,  Jbowever,  >vhjen  thp  whale  has  ypung  to  protect 
the  znale  is  in  general  more  ac;tive  and  dangerous  tnan  the  fe- 
male,, especially  males  of  about  ,nine  f^et  bgnp. 

The  principal  enemies  of  tt>e  whale^  are  the  sword-fish  and 
thrasher.  It  is  ppobable  that  the  shark  is  also  an  enemy  to  th^ 
whale,  for  it  at^cks  the  dead  carcase ;  and  the  whale  is  ^en  to 
By  those  quarters  of  the  sea  where  the  shark  abounds. 

Hitherto  no  accurate  indentation  of  this  vast  animal  has 
appeared  in  the  virritingSrpf  zoologists.  The  drawing  here  en^ 
grayed  I  ^ecuted  in  Gceeol^d,  and  its  accuracy  was  proved^  by 
finding  tb^t  it  agreed  iiU  ,e»very  particular  with  the  numerous  inr 
di¥idt»)s  I  aft^iv^ards  met  with  in  the  Arctic  Oqeap.  * 


Article  IX. 
Analyses  of  Boors. 


Phik)sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
fop  the  year  1812. — ^Part  I.  This  part  contains  the  following 
papecs.  ;— 

I.  On  the  Grounds  of  the  Method  y/hich  Laplace  has  given 
in  the  Second  Chapter  of  the  Third  Book  of  his  Mecanique  Ce* 
lesteyjhr  computing  tlie  Attraction  of  Spheroids  of  every  Descripr* 
tion.    By  James  Ivory,  A.M. 

II.  Qn  the  Attractions  of  gn  extensine  Class  of  Spheroids.  By 
J.  Ivory,  A.M. 

These  two  papers  are,  perhaps,  the  most  profound  which 
iiave  appealed  in  Bri^in  on  any  mathematical  subject  for 
manyye^rsj  ^d  .wpuld  be  sufficient  alone,  though  the  author 
.1^  doqe  ;i(M>tbing  el^e,  to  raj^e  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
fint  mathemi^ticians  of  the  age.  Uncommon  pains  have,  been 
•taken  to  render  these  papers  as  perspicuous  as  possible :  but  it 
Mems  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  understood  without  a 
piK;WiV3.Ac^u$4ot^  with  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of v  Laplace. 
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III.  An  Acamnt  of  iwne  Peculiarities  in  the  Structure  of  ike 
Organ  of  Hearing  in  the  Balcena  Mysticetus  of  LimusBVs.  By 
Edward  Home^  Esq.  F.R.S.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
pecutiarities  are  the  muscular  structure  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  its  distance  from  the  bones  of  the  e^r,  imd  a  membranous 
ligament  which  conpects  it  with  the  malleus, 

IV.  Chemical  Researches  on  the  Bloody  and  some  other  animal 
Fluids.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.F.R.S.  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Brande  gives  an  account  of  hb  experiments  on  chyle> 
lymph,  and  blood.  Chyle  he  found  white;  it  coagulated 
spontaneously ;  the  coagulum  resembled  the  curdy  part  of  milk. 
When  the  serous  part  of  chyle  was  evaporated,  a  sweet  tasted 
salt  was  obtained,  which  Mr.  Brande  thought  similar  to^thc 
sugar  of  milk.  Lymph  differs  but  little  from  pure  water.  Mr. 
^rande  has  shown  that  blood  contains  no  gelatine;  and  he  has 
riven  proofs,  which  appear  decisive,  that  the  cdouring  matter 
of  blood  is  not  iron,  as  the  French  chemists  have  supp<^ed,  but 
a  substance  of  an  animal  nature,  which  may  even  l^  employed 
as  ii  useful  article  in  dyeing. 

V.  Observations  of  a  Ckmetj  ivith  Remarks  on  the  Construction 
of  its  different  Parts.     By  William  Herschel,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

VI.  On  a  gasepus  Compound  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Chlorine^ 
By  John  Davy,  Esq.  The  discovery  of  this  gas,  to  which  Mr- 
Pavy  ha)s  given  the  n^e  of  phosgene  gas  (because  it  is  pro- 
duced only  by  the  action  of  light),  is  one  of  the  beneficial 
consequepces  resulting  from  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Davy 
and  JVjr.  Murray,  respecting  the  composition  of  chlorine.  Phos-^ 
l^ene  gas  may  be  formed  by  mixing  equal  bulks  of  chlorine  gas 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  both  as  dry  as  possible^  in  a  glass  vessel 
well  exhausted,  and  perfectly  air  tighi.  "  If  this  mixture  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun^  the  two  gases  speedily  combine^ 
and  are  condensed  into  half  their  bulk.  Even  the  light  of  day 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  combination  in  about  twelve  hours. 
Phosgene  gas  possesses  the  following  properties  :— 

1.  It  is  colourless,  has  a  strong  and  exceedingly  disagreeable 
smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*474,  that  of  common  air  being 
1-000  :  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  105*97  grains.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  heaviest  gaseous  body  known.  When  thrown  into 
the  air  it  does  not  smo^e. 

2.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues; 

3.  It  combines, with  ammonia,  ahd  condenses  four  times  its 
bulk  of  that  gas.  The  result  is  a  neutral  salt,  having  a  pungent 
'ealine  taste,  deliquescing  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  wato^. 

Decomposed  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and 
likewise  by  liquid  muriatic  acid;  but  sublimed,  unaltered,  in 
muriatic,  carbonic,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases.  It  dissolves 
lyithoul  effervescjsnce  in  acetic  acid.  The  pr^ucts  of  its  de<?OBi« 
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position  collected  oter  metcuiy  were  carbonic  and  muriatic  add 
gases,*  and  the  volume  of  the  latter  was  double  that  of  the  former, 

4.  Phosgene  gas  is  decomposed  by  water,  carbonic  acid  and 
muriatic  acid  being  fonned. 

5.  Tin  fiised  in  the  gas  decomposes  it;  fuming  liquor  of 
Libavius  is  fonned;  and  carbonic  oxide,  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
phosgene  gas,  remains.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  heated 
in  the  gas,  produce  the  same  effect.  Wnite  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
protoxide  of  antimony,  likewise,  decompose  it. 

€•  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  sublimed  m  the  gas  produced  no 
change. 

7-  Mixed  with  hydrogen  or  oxygen  singly,  the  mixture  was 
not  inflamed  by  the  electric  spark .;  but  when  the  two  ga9es  were 
mixed  at  once,  in  the  proportion  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  oxygen,  a  violent  explosion  was  produced  by  electri- 
dty,  and  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases  were  formed. 

VII.  A  Narrative  of  the  Eruption  of  a  Fokano  in  the  Sw,  off 
the  Island  of  St.  Michael.  By  S.  Tillard,  Esq.  Captain  in  th« 
Royal  Navy.  Captain  Tillard,  approaching  the  island  of  St» 
Michael,  one  of  tne  Azores,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1811,  in  the  ' 
sloop  Sabrina,  observed  columns  of  smoke  rising  at  a  dbtance, 
which  were  at  first  conceived  to  arise  from  two  ships  engaged  at 
sea.  But  it  was  soon  observed  to  pcooeed  from  a  volcano,  which 
had  just  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael* 
Captun  Tillard  and  some  other  gentlemen  next  day  crossed  the 
island  of  St.  Michael,  and  witnessed  the  appearances  of  the 
volcano  for  several  hours.  It  was  within  a  short  mile  of  St» 
Michael,  and  in  a  part  of  the  sea  formerly  25  fathoms  deep* 
While  they  surveyed  it,  a  peak  elevated  itself  above  the  siea,  and 
became  very  conspicuous  before  they  left  the  place.  About  a 
month  after,  the  effects  of  the  volcano  had  subsided;  and  an 
island  was  formed,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  < 
Upon  this  island  Capt.  Tillard,  and  some  of  his  officers,  landed 
with  difficulty,  and  named  it  Sabrina.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
narrow  steep  cliff  surrounding  a  crater.  This  crater  was  full  of  sea 
water,  boiling  hot,  and  it  emptied  itself  by  the  east  side  into  the  sea. 

VIII,  On  the  Primitive  Crystals  of  Carbonate  of  Lime^  Bitter  ' 
Spar^  and  Iron  Spar.  By  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.D. 
S^c.  R.  S.  These  three  minerals,  which  differ  essentially  in 
their  composition ;  the  first  being  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and 
lime;  the  second  of  carbonic  acid,  lidie,  and  magnesia;  the 
third  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron ;  had  been-conceiv^d  by 
mineralogists  to  agree  in  their  primitive  form :  and  this  agree- 

•  Tins  ctatemeat  is  somewhat  obscure.  We  should  haw  been  told  how  the 
decomposition  was  produced.  It  could  not  be  by  heat,  because  the  salt  sub-^ 
limes  without  decomposition.  It  was  probably  by  an  acid  wbich  combioed 
urtthtbe  base  and  Ut  the  pb«4;«ae|«i  at  liberty.  a 
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ment  h^A  beea  orgcfd  as  an  objoriion  to  the  thocHry  of  crystidliaa* 
tion  as  delivered  by  Haiiy.  Dr.  Wollastqo,  by  me^qs  pf  his 
very  ingcinotts  and  valuable  ^foniometer^  has  ascertained  that  the 
primitive  figures  of  these  three  bodies,  .tjnough  nearly  similar, 
differ  somewhat  in  the  measurement  of  the  anglos  of  each*  The 
angle  of  ^earbonate  of  lime  is  • . . « 105^  .  5^ 

fckter  spar 106     15 

carbonate  c^  iron .107 

IX.  Observations  intended  to  shew  that  the  Progressive  Motiom 
of  Snakes  is  partly  performed  by  means  of  the  Ribs.  By  £veiard 
Home^  Esq.  F.R.S%  Sir  Everard  Home  in  this  paper  describiefi 
the  progressive  motion  of  serpents,  which  is'^erform^d, by  lAoans 
^f  the  ribs,  which  act  as. feet.  The  paper  is  interesting,  as  it 
inakiBs  us  acquainted  with  a  new  species  of  progressive  motioiii 
never  before  suspected. 

X.  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Combinations  of 
d^erent  Metals  and  Cblorincy  fSfc.  By  Jphn  Davy,  E§q.  In  a 
science  entirdy  dependent'  on  experiment,  and  of  so  va^t  $uol 
extent  as  chemistry,  every  new  viewis  attended  with  considei^ 
able  advantage,  by  leading  to  experiments  upon  substances  tbiill: 
had  formerly  been  neglected.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  new  opir 
nion  respecting  the  nature  of  chlorine,  aiffiMrds  a  striking  example 
of  thisk  While  this  substance  was  considered  as  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  the  effects  of  it  upon  other  bodi^ 
were  easily  deduced  theoretically.  Hence  few  attempts  were 
made  to  examine  them.  But  when  it  came  to  be  considered  a^ ' 
a  simple  substance,  the  case  was  very  dilSerent.  The  compounds 
^bieh  it  formed  would  probably  be  new,  and  they  meritdl  ea^- 
mination.  Mr.  Davy  was  induced  to  make  hb  experiments  in 
eonsequence  of  these  views  ;  and  in  this  paper  he  has  made  i|S 
acquainted  with  many  substances,  some  of  which  are  hew,  while 
others  had  been  already  known  under  other  names.  Sir  Hum- 
phry DaV/s  opinion  respecting  the  nature  cti  chlorine,  is^  w^ 
jpresume,  Icnown  to  most  of  our  readers.  He  considers  it  as  iW 
tindecompounded  substance,  and  as  analogous  to  oxygen  in  mimjr 
of  its  properties.  Like  it,  chlorine  is  ai  supporter  of  combiner 
tion,  and  capable  of  combining  with  the  metals,  and  .most  of 
the  simple  combustibles.  United  to  hydrogen,  it  forms  muriatic 
acid;  oombined  with  sulphar  and  phosphorus,  it  forms  volatile 
liquids,  to  which  the  n^mes  of  suiphurane  and  phos^huraae 
liave  been  given  by  .Sir  Humphry  Davy.  With  oarbon  it  dof^ 
not  combine  j  but  it  unites  with  carbomc  oxide,  and  forms  jtb^ 
Angular  aeid  substance  discovered  by  Mr.  Di^,  and  called  ky 
him  phosgene  gas.  With  some  metals  it  unites  in  two  propor- 
tions 'y  wrth  others  in  one.  These  combinations  are  denoted  by 
Sir 'Humphry  Davy  by  changing  tbe  Latin  termination  of  the 
metal  into  ane  for  the  first  ci^mpouiit^^  i^  into  anea  fgr  tl^Pi 
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In  this  valuable  paper  Mr.  Davy  gives  tfn  tfccoont  <^  mdiiy 
dq>erk&ent8  wtiich  he  made  to  ascertain  tlie  ppdperties  and  <;6ni-> 
pdBitioia  of  ttie  oombinarioos  of  metals  and  dilorine.  He  bafe 
added  several  experiments  on  the  metallic  oxides  and  Milplhitfeftof 
to  ^e^rmine  fhe  proportion  of  'their  eonstltueifts  wim  more 
aoc^racy  than  had  been  hitherto  done. 

1.  Clipper  combines  with  two  proportions  of  chlorine%  Ou^ 
frane,  the  first  of  these  compounds,  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
together  two  pai^  of  corrosive  sublimate^  and  one  part  of  copper 
Sitigs.  In  thfe  way  h  was  made  \fy  Boyle,  and  caHed  l^  him 
enpreous  resifi^  and  compared  10  hentcitk.  Proo^  afterwards 
described  it  under  tlie  name  of  white  muriate  of  copper^  It 
mehs  at  a  heat  bek^v  redness  ;  in  a  close  vessel  is  not  decom- 
posed oor  iiublimed  by  a  strong  red  beat ;  birt  in  the  open  air  is 
easily  dissipated  in  dense  white  fumes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water^ 
€lferv«sces  in  nitric  acid,  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid^  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder. 

Cwpranea  is  slowly  formed  by  heating  cuprane  m  chlorine  ^as. 
It  fe  easily  obtained  by  evaporating  the  deliquescent  muriate  of 
t<^pet  to  dryness,  at  the  temperature  of  400®.  It  is  a  yeflot? 
.  powder,  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  deli* 
tiueseetit  caariate.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  converted  into 
aipratie  eVen  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas. 

2.  Tin,  like  copper,  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine;  Hfe 
%<]^0r  of  Wbavius,  one  of  these  compounds,  is  directly  formiti 
ly  btfrtlitig  tiie  taetal  ih  chlorine  gas.  The  other  may  be  -ofei- 
latned  by  lieatii^  together  a  mixture  of  amalgam  6f  tin  and 
isikmiel :  or  k  may  be  obtah>ed  by  evaporating  muriate  of  tintto 
dryness,  and  fusing  the  residue  in  a  close  vesseL 

Stoimifia,  the  last  of  these  compounds,  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
and^  ftisiiida^  histre  and  fracture.  1^  melts  at  a  heat  lath^ 
MoMr  l^eddess.  When  heated  with  corrosive  sobiimate,  nitfe, 
led  oxide  of  mefcnry^  or  with  hyp^ro&ymuriate  of  potadi,  it  is 
«haRg^  ki^  Kqtiorof  libavius.  It  burns  in  chlorine  gas,  and 
aad^rgoes  the  same  change. 

Tbe^pr^pertiesof  stmn&nei%f  orliquor  of  Libavins,  have  b^ai 
)o^  kb^wn.  Mr.  Davy  fiMind  that  it  acted  vtolenffy  on  oH  ^ 
turpentine,  and,  in  one  instance,  even  set  it  on  fire. 

3.  Wn  Hkewise  ^nibines  in  two  prqKnrtions  with  chlorine* 
One  may  be  formed  Erectly  by  burning  iron' wire  in'chtoriiie 
^.  Tlie  otfi^r  -ttfay  1)e  ibrmed  by  heating  to  redness,  in  a  ghH 
^'tUbe,  the-jfeijdae'obtmned  by  evaporating  green  muriate  of  iron 
to  dryness.  It  coiHains'tbe'SOXaller  pnopoftlon  of  ehbrioe,  ail4 
|i  therefore  fenaxie» 
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Ferrane  has  a  greyish  but  variegated  colour,  metallic '  spleo* 
dour,  and  a  lamellated  structure.  It  dissolves  la  water^  and 
forms  the  greea  muriate  of  iron.         * 

Ferrasea  is.  a  volatile  substance,  which  condenses  in  the  forin 
of  small  irridiescent  plates.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  forms  red 
muriate  of  iron. 

4.  A  compound  of  manganese  and  chlorine  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  white  muriatie  of  that  metal,  and 
Keating  the  residue  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  small 
orifice.  It  is  a  beautiful  substance,  of  a  pink  colour,  great 
brilliancy,  and  a  lamellar  texture.  By  forming  this  compound^ 
and  dissolving  it  repeatedly  in  water,  the  manganese  may  be^ 
freed  from  iron,  as  the  compound  of  the  latter  metal  with  iron 
is  volatile. 

5.  The  compound  of  chlorine  and  lead  may  be  obtmned  by 
fusii;)g  muriate  of  lead  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  narrow  orifice.  Its 
properties  are  sufficiently  known. 

6.  The  compound  of  chlorine  and  zinc  was  obtained  by  eva* 
porating  to  dryness  the  muriate  of  zinc,  and  heating  the  residue 
tajedness  ia  a  glass  tube.    Like  plumbane,  it  does  not  sublime 

'  at  a  red  heat.  It  melts  before  it  is  red  hot }  and  on  cooling 
become^  viscid  before  it  acquires  hardness.    It  is  very  delU 

.  guescent.  - 

«  7*/rhe  compound  of  chlorine  and  arsenic,  or  arsenicaDe,.Iias 
been  long  known,  under  the  name  of  the  fuming  liquor. of 
aii^enic.  It  may  be  made  by  burning  arsenic  in  chlorine  ga8>  or 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  atad 
one  part  of  arsenip.    Its  properties  are  pretty  well  known.    It 

,  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  while  hot,  but  lets  them^  fall 
again  as  it  cools.  It  dissolves  resin,  and  combines  with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  olive  oil. 

.8.  Butter  of  antimony,  by  which  name  the  combinatioa  of 
antimony  and  chlorine  was  formerly  known,  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  2^  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  aad  oni 
part  of  antimony.    Its  properties  are  well  known. 

9.  Bismutbane  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  one  part  of  bismuth.    It 

jb  of  a  greyish  white  colour,  opake,  uncrystallized,  and  of  a 
granular  texture.  In  a  glass  tube  it  bears  a  red  heat  without 
subliming. 

.  The  following  table  exiiibits  the  result  of  Mr.  Davy's  experi*" 
jnents  on  the  combinations  of  different  metals  with  chloriney 

,  03(ygen^  and  sulphur.    I  have  added  a  colup^n  indicating  the 

^proportions  of  these  bodies  from  theory,  that  it  may  be  seen  ho# 
nearly ^r.  I>ayy!s  .experiments  approach  to  it*  .,« 
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€h 


Cc^per  ...  .60  + 


Tin  .. 


.55 


Iron  .  •  •  •  ,29*5 


Manganese28'4 
Lead..... 97-2 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
Bismuth  •  .67*5  + 

+ 


Zinc 34*5 

Arsenic  •.21*9 
Antimony  42*5 


By  esper. 

32*77 
67-20 

779 

15*00 
33*40 
67*00 
1500 
31-00 

7*50 
15*20 
33*60 
55*50 

8-00 
13*20 
3360 
33*80 
15*09 

7-50 

34*40 

7*50 
33*60 

7*30 
34*60 
14*86 

7*50 
34*20 
15-08 

7*50 


By  theory. 

33*6  chlorine  make 
67'2  ditto   

7*5  oxygen 

15*0  ditto 

33*6  chlorine   .... 

67-2  ditto   

15*0  sulphur 

30-0  ditto 

7*5  oxygen  • . . . . 

15*0  ditto 

3S*6  chlorine  .... 
50*4  ditto   

7*5  oxygen  ..... 

15*0  ditto  

33*6  chlorine   .... 

33*6  ditto   

15*0  sulphur 

7*5  oxygen 

33*6  chlorine   . . . . 

7-5  oxygen  , 

33-6  chlorine    .... 

7*5  oxygen 

33*6  chlorine  •  • . , 
15*0  sulphur 

7-5  oxygen   

33*6  chlorine  . .  • . 
15*0  sulphur 

7*5  oxygen  


cuprane. 

cupranea. 

orange  oxide. 

black  oxide. 

stannane. ' 

stannanea. 

grey  sulphuret. 

aurum  musivum* 

protoxide. 

peroxide. 

ferrane. 

ferranea. 

black  oxide. 

red  oxide. 

manganesanc 

plumbane. 

sulphuret. 

yellow  oxide. 

zincane. 

white  oxide. 

arsenicane. 

white  oxide. 

antimoniane, 

sulphuret. 

protoxide. 

bismuthane. 

sulphuret. 

oxide. 


XI.  Further  Eocperiments  and  Observations  on  the  Action  of 
Poisons  on  the  animal  System.    By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Brodie,  who  has  conamenced  his  experimental  career  with 
considefablef  lustre,  and  promised  to  throw  new  light  on  some  of 
the  darkest  parts  of  physiology,  published  two  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811,  with  the  objects  of  which 
it  ii^  necessary  the  reader  should  be  acquainted,  before  he  can 
fully  understand  the  present  article.  The  first  of  these  is  enti* 
tied,  the  Cfoonian  Lecture  on  some  Physiological  Researches, 
respecting  the  Influence  of  the  Brain  on  tlie  Action  of  the  Heart, 
and  on  the  Generation  oj  Animal  Heat.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Brodie 
has  shown,  by  a  number  of  well-conducted  experiments^ 
1.  That  the  influence  of  the  brain  is  not  directly  necessary  to 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  for  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time  ^fter 
the  head  was  cut  off.  Indeed,  many  phenomena  previously 
koowD^  aucb  as  the  length  of  time  that  toe  hearts  of  $ome  ani- 
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mab  continue  to  beat  after  they  are  takep  out  of  the  body,  ren- 
dered thb  conclusion  unavoidable.  2.  That  when  the  brain  is 
injured  or  removed,  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases  only  because 
respiration  is  under  its  influence  %  and  if,  under  these  circuoi- 
stances,  respiration  is  artificially  prodiiced,  the  circulation  will 
still  continue.  3.  That  when  the  influence  of  the  brain  is  cut 
off,  the  secretion  of  urine  appears  to  cease,  and  no  heat  is  gene- 
rated; notwithstanding  the  functions  of  respiration,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  continue  to  be  performed  ;  ^nd  the 
usual  ctianges  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood  are  produced  in 
the  lungs.  4.  That  when  the  air  respired  is  colder  than  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  aniipal,  the  effect  of  respiration  is 
not  to  generate  but  to  diminish  animal  heat.  Upon  the  subject 
of  animal  hei^t  t  have  a  few  observations  to  offer ;  but  as  Mr. 
Brodie  has  another  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1812,  it  will  be  better  to  delay  them  till  th^t 
paper  comes  under  our  review.  Mr«  Brodie's  second  paper  is 
entitled,  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  different  Modes  in 
which  Death  is  produced  by  certain  vegetable  Poisons.  From 
these  very  curious  experiments  Mr.  Brodie  draws  the  followieii; 
conclusions.  1.  Alcohol,  tb^  ^ential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
the  Juice  of  aconite,  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  and  the 
woorara  (a  poison  used  by  the  Indians  in  Guiaqa  to  poison  their 
arrows)  act  as  poisons  by  simply  destroying  the  functions  of  thp 
brain  :  universal  death  taking  place  because  respiration  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  brain,  and  ceases  when  its  functions  are 
destroyed. 

2.  The  infusion  of  tobacco  when  injected  into  the  intestines, 
and  the  upias  antiar  (a  poison  used  in  Java)  ^yhen  applied  to  a 
wound,  have  the  power  .of  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to  the 
$timulu6  of  the  blood,  thus  stopping  the  circulatipn :  in  other 
words,  they  occasion  syncope. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tbftt  the  poison?^  wbli^b  lo  these 
experiments  were  applied  internally,  j^odue^  their  effects 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  b^iiag  abs<nr^  into 
the  circulation. 

4.  When  the  woorara  is  applied  to  %  ivou^d,  it  prodMes  ito 
.  effects  on  the  brain,  by  entering  the  €trculatic«i  tiiroogh  the 

divided  blood-vessels;  and  from  analogy  we  may  Q0Jick4^,  that 
other  pobons,  when  applied  to  wounds^  operate  in  n  pimilur 
manner. 

5.  When  an  animal  Is  apparently  dead  froos  tb»  infl^eaiae  ^f  a 
poison,  which  acts  by  simply  destroying  the  fimetions  .of  tt^ 
brain,  it  may,  in  some  instances  at  leapt^  he  made  to  ntcm^^  if 
respiration.be  artificially  produced  ajad  eoatinued  £»r  a  carteiA 
leqglh  of  tiese. 

In  the  paper  publii^din  the  hatf  wiiMnaof  ikeTnnfMMlioni 
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of  whieh  We  are  ginng  an  analysis,  Mr.  Brbdie  givetf  an.a6<H>vnt 
of  the  result  olF  his- experiments  on  the  aetioii  of  some  of  the 
most  yiolent  mineral  poisosw  upoa  the  animal  system.  The 
following  are  the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  the$e  c^iq^*^ 
^ents. 

1%  Arsenic,  emetic  tartar,  and  muriate  of  barytes,  ^,  not 
p^dduce  their  deleterious  efiects  uatii  tbey  have  passed  into  the 
dirculatiofi. 

2.  All  these  pdsons  bcca^on  disorder  of  the  funoliolM  of  the 
torft^  brain,  and  alimetitary  canal ;  but  they  do  not  all  affect 
these  organs  in  the  same  relative  degree. 

S*  Arsenic  operates  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  greater 
degree  than  either  tartar  eitietic  or  muriate  of  barytes.  The 
heart  is  affected  more  by  arsenic  than  by  emetic  tartar;  and  more 
by  this  last  than  by  muriate  of  barytes. 

4.  Corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken  internally  in  a  large 
quantity,  occasions^  death  by  acting  chemically  on  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  stomachy  so  as  to  destroy  its  texture;  the 
^ergiatis  more  immediately  necessary  to  life  being  affected  in  coa- 
lequence  of  their  sympathy  with  the  stomach. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812  is 
published ;  but  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  our  account  of 
It  till  our  ne:it  Number. 


Article  X. 
ndBsmrtc  im^ligenicb;  and  NoYices  ov  subjxcxs 

CONNECTED    WFTH    SCIENCE. 

!•  Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Azote* 

Some  time  ago  Sir  Humphry  Davy  received  a  letter  from  ' 
Pari^,  containing,  among  other  particulars,  a  paragraph  to  the 
lollowiog  e£fect :  *^  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  discovery 
which  has  been  made  in  France,  of  a  combination  of  chlorine 
and  ia2ote,  a  discovery,  which  cost  the  person  who  made  it,  an 
ey6  and  a  finget.'*  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  before  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  had  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  produce 
such  a  combination.  He  immediately  ran  over  all  the  recent 
French  joui:nals,  to  see  whether  he  might  not  have  overlooked 
some  account  of  this  new  compound;  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
it  whatever.  Wliile  in  this  perplexity  Mr.  Children  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  discovery  made  some  time  ago  in  England,  by  Mr. 
BartcHi,  who,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  had  obtained  a  white  oily  looking  sub-* 
staice,  so  volatile^  that  he  had  been  unable  to  collect  it.    On 
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tUs  hint  Sir  Humphry  Davy  immediately  set  fo  woilcy  and 
speedily  succeeded  in  forming  the  supposed  oil.  It  was  voktUe^ 
and  when  heated  on  the  surface  pf  water  burnt'  rapidly^  with  a 
feeble  puff  or  e&plosion.  Messrs.  Davy,  Children,  ami  Warburton, 
a^eed  to  repair  to  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Children,  and  examine 
this  nQW  substance  with  some  care.  They  succeeded  in  form* 
jng  it,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  solutions  of c 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  ammonia.  They 
put  solujjoBs  of  different  ammontacal  salts  into  a  succession  oP 
Wotttfe's  bottles,  and  passed  a  current  of  chlorine  through 
>tfaem.  The  subst&nce  in  question  was  formed,  and,  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  exploded  with  prodigious  viorence, 
and  broke  the  bottles  to  atoms.  They  had  recourse  in  conse* 
quence  to  small  tubes,  and  used  quantities  of  the  oil,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  a  pinhead.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, in  one  of  their  trials,  the  tube  brcAe,  and  a  fragment  of 
it  entered  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  eye,  through  the  cornea.  This 
.untoward  accident  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  the  experi- 
ments any  farther.  But  they  were  continued  by  Messrs. .Childrea 
and  Warburton.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  which, 
they  ascertained : 

When  tjiis  substance  explodes,  a  gas  is  emitted,  which  when 
examined  turns  out  to  be  azotic  gas.  Hence  it  seems  fair  to  in- 
fer, that  the  oily  substance  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  azote^ 
and  the  same  substance  as  that  discovered  by  the  French  chemist, 
and  alluded  to  in  the  letter  received  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
above  referred  to.  When  a  little  of  this  substance  is  thrown 
Upon  the  surface  of  olive  oil  or  oil  of  tUDpentine,  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion takes  place.  It  explodes  also  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  phosphorus,  but  not  with  so  much  violence.  During  all 
.  these  explosions  considerable  heat  is  evolved. 

11.  Sugar  from  Starch. 
M.  Kirchoff,  a  Russian  chemist,  has  recently  discoveiied  « 
inethod  of  converting  starch' into  sugar.  ProfesscMr  Berzeliu», 
who  visited  London  during  the  last  summer,  brought  the  first 
accounts  of  this  curious  process,  and  some  details  concerning  it 
have  been  published  by  M.  Naase,  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Petersburgh.  The  following  are  the  pn^ortioas  of 
the  different  substances  used  by  Kirchoff: 

100  parts   starch. 
400    ....  water. 

1    ....  sulphuric  acid. 

Half  of  the  water  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid^r  And 
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brought  to  a  boiling  temperature,  in  a  copper  vessel  well  tinned; 
The  starch  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  otb^r  half  of  the  water.  It  id 
then  passed.through  a  seirce,  and  gradually  tniied  with  the  boil- 
mg  acid  liquor,  m  quantities  amouiuin'g  to  about  half  a  part  ^^  & 
time-  The  whole  is  kept  boiling  for  36  hours,  water  being  added 
to  supply  th^  place  of  what  evaporates.  Then  some  powdered 
charcoal  is  added,  and  last  of  all  a  quantity  of  chalk,  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  sulphuric  acid.  After  a  little  additional  boiling  the 
liquid  is  passed  through  a  cloth,  to  separate  the  selenite.  It  b 
then  evaporated  by  a  vbry  gentle  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  and  set  aside  for  chrystallization.  Tlie  liquid,  when  it 
passes  through  the  cloth,  ought  to  be  as  transparent  and  colour- 
less as  water.  The  christaliizatipn  usually  takes  place  in  about 
three  days  after  the  evaporation.  No  correct  details  respecting 
the  nature  of  this  sugar  have  been  hitherto  published)  but  it 
appears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sugar  of  grapes  than  to  tliat 
which  is  obtamed  fron^  the  sugar  cane. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  wheat  flour  into  sugar 
by  a  similai"  process ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded.  The  pro- 
ponion  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  augmented  ;  but  in  that  case  a' 
greater  proportion  of  water  liiust  be  employed,  and  the  periM  of 
boiling  must  be  lengthened ;  so  that  in  reality  nothing  is  gained 
hf  this  addition. 

This  curious  process  promises  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 
constitution  of  vegetable  substatices.  In  point  of  economy  very 
little  is  gained,  starch  is  in  reality  dearer  than  coitmon  sugar. 
Henc6.  even  supposing  starch-sugar  possessed  the  requisite  qua- 
litiies,  it  never  could  come  in  competition  with  common  sugar^ 
iar  less  supplant  it.  At  present  it  Would  be  a  much  more  valua- 
ble discovery  in  this  country,  to  convert  sugar  into  starch,  than 
starch  into  sugar. 

III.  Artificial  Grasses. 

Almost  the  only  grass  sown  in  Great  Britain  is  the  rye-gra^s 
{Lollium  perenne).  This  preference  is  not  without  reason.  It 
yields  the  most  abundant  crop  of  hay  of  any  of  the  grasses ;  and 
It  appears  from  various  trials  that  have  been  made,  that  rye-grass 
hay  is  more  nourishing  than  that  made  from  any  other  species  of 
grass.  Another  advantage  is  its  earliness,  and  its  leaves  are  not 
80  coarse  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  grass  before  it 
IS  ripe ;  so  that  both  hay  and'  seed  may  be  procured  from  the 
same  field*    ITie  after  crop  of  grass  is  likewise  luxuriant. 

The  atopecuriis  prdtensisy  or  foxtail  srassy  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  some  farmers,  and  probably  it  answers  very  well  for 
grazing ;  but  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  rye-grasis  for  the  purposes  of 
hay.  -The  jZorin  grass  of  Dr.  Richardson,  ^hich  has  been  con- 
sidered by  every  person  as  xht  agrostis  stolonifera,  though  in 
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Reality  It  4s  the  agrosiis  alboy  certainly  possesses  several  excellent 
^'ualities^  and  is  probably^  superior  to  every  other  for  grazing  ia 
inarshy  soils;  but  for  hay  it  is  entirely  unfit,  What.Dr, 
Richardson  and  others  have  chosen  to  call  hay^  being  nothing 
else  than  the  grass  still  capable  of  vegetating.  It  is  this  capacity 
that  makes  it  able  to  endure  wet  without  injury.  If  it  be  true 
that  cattle  pref^  it  to  hay,  wfe  must  ascribe  the  preference  to  it» 
continuing  always  in  the  state  of  grass.  But  this  unfitness  of  it 
for  hay  renders  it  less  nourishing  than  the  rye-grass ;  for  it  it 
generally  known,  that  a  given  weight  of  hay  is  much  more 
pourisliing  than  the  same  weight  of  grass. 

The  grass  usually  sown  in  Sweden  is  the  phleum  pratensej  or 
timothy  grass,  and  the  Swedish  farmers  extol  it  as  much  softer 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  cattle  than  rye-grass.  How 
&r  it  possesses  these  qualities  I  do  not  know ;  but  its  Uteness  is 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  its  being  introduced  into  this 
country  as  an  artificial  grass;,  as  from  it  no  second  crop  after 
the  first  cutting  could  be  expected.  Perhaps  in  Sweden,  where 
the  summer  is  shorter  than  in  England,  this  objection  may  not 
be  of  so  much  consequence;  but  in  England  it  must  be  fatal  to 
the  introduction  of  the  grass  as  an  object  of  general  culture. 

IV.  Egg-shells. 

Vauquelin  has  lately  examined  the  constituents  of  egg-shells, 
with  more  care  than  had  been  bestowed  on  tbejm  by  former 
chemists  j  and  has  found  them  to  consist  of  the  following  sub- 
stances :  carbonic  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  phospljate  of  lime, 
iron,  sulphur,  and  an  animal  matter  which  acts  as  the  cement. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  are  combined  witn 
carbonic  acid.  The  sulphur  seems  to  be  in  combination  with  the 
animal  matter.  The  state  in  which  the  iron  exists  in  egg-sbelb 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  egg-shell  seems  to  be  coagulated  albumen : 
at  least  it  dissolves  in  potash  without  the  evolution  joi  any  am- 
monia. Vauquelin  detected  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
iron,  likewise  in  oyster-shells;  but  the  proportion  of  these  sub- 
stances was  much  smaller  than  in  egg-shells.  All  his  attemj^tj 
to  detect  uric  acid  in  egg-shells  were  unsuccessful. 

V.  Gunpowder, 

Gunpowder  is  usually  composed  of  the  following  constituents : 

Nitre      76 

Ci)arco<il 15 

Sulphur S 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sulphur  contributes  very  ma- 
terially to  the  good  qualities  of  the  powder,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  chemical  efiect  wluch  it  produces.  Prou&t 
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has  shown,  hy  htnncrcms  lexperithents,  that  it  produces  two  very 
important 'efects.  1.. It  incre^es  the  rapidity  of  the  combus- 
tbn.  %  It  jgreatly  increases  the  quantity  of  gaiaous  matter 
evolved.  'Upon 'these  two  circunistances  the  force  ofpinpowder 
entirely  depends,  Brot^t  has  ^hown  that  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
oi^ht  not  to  exceed  12*5  grains,  supposing  the  nitre  to  amount 
to  75  grains,  otherwise^he  rapidity  of  the  conabustion  is  dimi'- 
Dished.  Charcoal  having  a  much  greater  affinity  for  oxygett 
than  sulphur,  the  combustion  of  the  gunpowder  ought,  theo-s» 
reticany  ispeaking,  to  depend  upon  the  charcoal.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  it  is  the  cliarcoal  chiefly  which  bums ;  though 
probably  thesulphur  likewise  comes  in  for  a  share.  It  is  obvious, 
Aat  the  charcoal  can  serve  no  purpose  whatever  in  the  powder, 
except  as  far  as  it  is  consumed.  Now  7^  P^i^s  of  nitre  contain 
about  38  parts  of  nitric  acid.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  this 
add  has  not  been  ascertained  In  an  unexceptionable  mannerj 
but,  by  the  highest  calculation,  it  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
five  times  tire  azote  present ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  does  not  &11  iar  short  of  that  quantity.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
that  the  oxygen  present  in  7^  parts  of  nitre  amounts  to  SO  parts. 
We  are  certain  that  it  cannot  exceed  that  quantity.  Now  15 
parts  of  charcoal  require  for  combustion  no  less  than  37*5  parts 
of  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  which  would  consume  30 
parts  of  oxygen  would  be  12  parts.  From  tbese  consideratipns, 
it  follows,  that  the  best  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  gun* 
powder  would  be  the  following : 

Nitre.... 7^ 

Charcoal     , 12 

Sulphur r 12 

100 

Or,  perhaps,  the  sulphur  might  be  diminished  to  ten  parts, 
without  impropriety.  For  it  appears  from  Proust's  experiments, 
that  such  a  proportion  of  sulphur  would4)rodace  its  full  effect. 
The  advantage  of  these  new  proportions  would  be  a  stronger 
powder,  or  at  least  as  strong  a  powder,  two  per  cent,  lighter 
than  the  powder  at  present  in  use. 

VI.  Test  of  Alumina. 

Mr.  J.  Gotlieb  Gahn,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  metallic 
pature  of  manganese,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  earth  of 
bones,  has  pointed  out  a  valuable  test  for  discovering  the  presence 
of  alumina  in  mineral  substances  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blow-pipe.  It  is  as  follows.  Place  upon  the  substance  to  be 
tried  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  expose  it  to  the  white 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  If  the  mineral  contain  alumina  in  any 
qoantity,  and  is  not  too  much  charged  with  iron,  or  oth«r 
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colouring  metals,  it  soon  acquires  a  blue  colour^  more  or  les^ 
brilliant,  and  more  or  less  intense ;  according  to  the  purity  and 
the  abundance  of  the  alumina  which  it  coQtains*  /^  I  had 
never,*'  says  M.  Galin,  in  a  letter  to.  the  editor  of  this  journal, 
''  extended  the  application  of  this  experiment  to  minerals  of  a 
very  great  degree  of  hardness,  such  as  the  sapphire,  the  spinell, 
corundum,  topaze,  &c. ;  but  the  other  day  I  was  under  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  making  the  trial,  and  I  observed^  witb  pleasure, 
that  all  these  substances  exhibited  the  blue  colour  as  weU  as 
others.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pulverize  them  well,  and  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. This  test  labours  under  one  disadvantage,  however; 
for  the  earth  of  zircon  produces  the  same  blue  colour  with 
cobalt  as  alumina  does/' 

VII.  Extracts  from  two  Letters  of  Dr.  John   Redman  Coxe, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Philadelphia. 

1.  *'  It  has  long  been  unknown  upon  what  principle  the  com-- 
bustion  of  pyrophyrus  depended.    Mr.  Davy  since  his  discovery 
of  potassium,  has  ascribed  it  to  its  presence  in  some  way.     A 
few  weeks  past  I  had  occasion   to  lecture  on  this  substance 
(pyrophyrus) ;  and  finding  a  portion,  which  I  had  prepared  some 
time  before  (but  which  had  failed,  except   In  one  or  two  in- 
stances), to  be  useless,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  niaking^ 
some  fresh.     After  the  first  portion  of  gas  had  escaped,  and  the 
inflammable  gas  began  to  come  over,  I  was,  near  the  period  I 
intended  to  stop  the  process,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ilame,  which  possessed,  as  I  thought,  the  rose-coloured  flame  of 
potassium.     I  immediately  stopt  the  process ;  and  obtained  a» 
fine  pyrophyrus  as  1  ever  met  with.  'Reasoning  upon  the  subject 
I  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  frequent  failure  of  the  process 
depended  on  our  carrying  it  so  far,  that  the  potassium  formed 
was  entirely  consumed.    In  consequence  of  this,  I  poured  out 
all  my  old  pyrophyrus,  and  found  that  no  combustion  ensued. 
To  this  mass  I  added  30  or  40  drops  of  a  pure  alkaline  solutioa 
(potash),  and  exposed  it,  as  usual,  to  heat,  in  a  crucible  sur- 
rounded with  sand.    Inflammable  gas  began  to  escape,  and  at 
length  appeared  tinged  with  a  rose-coloured  flame ;  when  I  stopt 
the  process,  and  when  cool  poured  the  contents  imo  a  dry  warm 
viah    This  possessed,  in  a  very  excellent  degree^  the  properties 
of  perfect  pyrophyrus.    I  apprehend,  in  this  compound^   the 
potassium  is  £ifused  through  the  mass  in  its  metallic  state,  and^ 
seizing  <hi  the  atmospheric  moisture,   gives  origin   to    seme 
potassuretted  hydrogen,  which,    inflaming   by  the  contact  <rf 
oxygen,  communicates  coinbustion  to  the  carbonaceous  mate- 
riab  surrounding  it.     If  }t  existed  in  any  other  form   thaa 
metallic^  ought  it  to  be  so  long,  as  we  sometimes  see  it^i  before 
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Gomrbasdon  ensues?  and  why  should  mobture  be  necessary 
oftca,  as  by  bfeathing  oo  it  ?  In  this  preparation,  either  not 
canryiBg  on  the  heat  sufficiently  long  to  metallize  the  potash,  or, 
beyond  this,  to  its  complete  burning  off,  will  equally  prejudice 
it.  If  my  idea  was  cprrect,  as  to  the  colour  of  tlie  flame,  we 
may  have  a  criterion  to  judge  when  to  stop." 

2.  "In  places  where  Welter's  tubes  of  safety  cannot  be  had, 
such  an  arrangement  of  Woulfe's  apparatus  as  will  enable  an 
operator  to  saturate  water  with  the  gases,  without  danger  from 
absorption,  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable.  The  following  plan 
explains  such  a  method,  which  supersedes  the  use  of  Welter's 
tBbes^  and  will  permit  the  absence  of  the  operator,  without 
danger  from  absorption* 


^  The  tube  E  is  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  with  legs  of  equal' 
length;  one  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  tubulated  receiver^ 
A;  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  a  three-necked  bottle,  B.  In 
this  bottle  is  placed  the  only  tube  of  safety,  F,  which  is  neces- 
-sary,  descending  about  half  an  inch .  below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

*'  The  tube  Gis  twice  bent,  and  only  perforates  the  corks, 
mthout  descending  into  the  bottles  B  and  C. 

"  The  tube  H,  bent  as  before,  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottles  C  and  D.  Other  bottles  may  be  added  at  pleasure,  con- 
nected as  C  and  D  ;  that  is,  having  the  tubes  near  the  bottom  of 
each  bottle;  or,  perhaps,  rather  as  represented  above. 

^'  If  the  apparatus  is  wanted  to  saturate  water  with  muriatic 
a/cid  gas,  jsl  litde  water  roust  be  put  in  B,  as  usual,  to  absorb  any 
sulphunous  acid  gas  evolved  ;  C  is  left  empty;  and  intoD,  &c, 
must  be  introduced  the  distilled  water  to  be  saturated. 

"  If  during  the  absence,  or  from  inattention  of  the  operator, 
an  absorption  should  take  place,  the  ivater  in  B  will  pass  up  the 
tube  TSty  and  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  empty  receiver. 
When  the  orifice  of  the  tube  F  is  exposed,  the  air  will  rush  into 
the  bottle  B;  aad  by  its  presence,  if  the  absorption  is  great,  will 
force  the  remaining  water  inio  the  receiver,  until  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  £  is  exposed, ^^when  the  air  will  pass  through  the  tube 
E,  and,  rising  tnrough  the  watejr  in  the  receiver,  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

^^  A  part  of  the  water  in  bottle  D  will  rise  simultaneously  with 
(he  solution  in  B,  and  pass  into  C ;  but  as  the  tube  6  does  not  ^ 
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descend  to  tbe  bottom^  it  can  pass  do  farther,  and  is  preserved 
from  contamination  by  the  sulphurous;  gas  in  the  bottle  E.  Fur*-- 
ther,  after  the  oriQce  of  tube  F  is  e&posed^  the  atmospheric  air*- 
rushing  in  .through  G,  arreste  the  further  passage  of.  die  ti%iii4 
of  D. 

<<  When  an  absorpticii  has  tbu9  taken  place j.bj;  eatciting  i^ fresh 
fiction  in  the  retort,  the  gas  accuipulates  in  the  receiver ;  aqd 
w^en  sufficient  to  support  a  cohimn  of  fluid  of  th^  height  of  (me 
}Gg  of  the  tube  E,  the  fluid  in  the  receiver  will  be  forced  into 
the  bottle  B  again;  \yhen  the  gas  will  follow  and  pass  into  C;, 
v;ben>  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liqu^id  th$ut  may  have  come 
over  into  it^  it  forces  it  back  through  fi  iiito  J),  and  tb^  Process  < 
of  saturation  will  proceed  $s  before, 

"  If  a  bent  funnel  is  used,  ^s  I,  the  equilibrium  is  still  sooner 
restored,  by  the  air  passing  through  it  at  once  into  tbe  retort. 

"  In  obtjdning  nitric  apid^  when  the  strong  acid  is  desired  tp 
be  kept  unmixed  in  the  receiver,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  ar^ 
empty  bottle  between  the  receiver  and  bottle  B  ;  connecting  it 
find  the  receiver  as  B  and  C ;  and  connecting  B  with  it,  as  B  is 
^bove  connected  with  tfce  receiver, 

"  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  tried  the  apparatus,  Lthink 
very  foirly ;  and  find  it  answer  all  I  could  wish.  Where^  how- 
ever, the  extrication  of  gas  is  very  sudden^  and  large  in  amountj|i 
it  w}U  bp  best  to  le^ve  ^ch  alternate  bpttle  empty.    Thus  z 


empty      emptor 


*»pty 


«?  The  Gentleman  who  has  improved  this  apparatus,  as  described*' 
^bove,  has^  within  a  few  days,,  suggested- the  plkn  of  a  self-re. 
gisteripg  contrivance  to  send  over  the  acid  which  may  be  required 
in  the  retort  fpr  th^  decoinposition  of  the  materials.  This  I 
inean  tp  try  in  a  few  days.  The  plan  is  simply  thus :  From  thf{ 
tubular  pf  the  retc»rt 
goes  a  bent  tube  into  i^ 
^ttle  of  [say]  sulphurip 
^id    to    the    bottom. 

When  absorption  of  tije      IMlB    |  ^T^  ^^^^  ^OC^^ 

t^tricated  gas,  from  the 
in^terials  in  the  retort, 
takes  place,  the  fitmosr 

phei'ic     pressure    will  _ 

forcp  some  acid  up  thp^ 

\^hp^  apd  it  wiU  vm  Wte  tb?  retort  j  aiid  this  wUI  occw  ^. 
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eken  ast  Ae  acid  is  so  far  neutralised  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up 
ao  adeqaate  action.  You  will  comprehend  the  intention  by  this 
joogh  sketch — ^for  which  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me,  as  t  am  un- 
expectedly engaged,  and  must  finish  this  for  the  packet  about  to 


Article  XL 

Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies. 

ROYAL   SOCIETY. 

Thu  Aoyal  Society,  as  usual,  resumed  its  sittings  on  Tliurs- 
day  tbe  5th  of  November.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart,  in  the  chair.  A  letter  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  the 
President  was  read,  giving  some  account  of  a  new  and  very 
extraordinary  detonating  compound.  This  is  the  combination  of 
chlorine  and  azote,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in  the 
preceding  article.  Our  information  on  the  subject  was  chiefly 
derived  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  letter.  We  shall  only  add 
here  the  method  of  preparing  the  compound.  Expose  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  chloric  gas  in  a  jar  ;  the  gas  is 
absorbed,  and  after  a  certain  time  a  yellow  oily-looking  substance 
is  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance in  guestion.  Great  caution  is  requisite  in  making  experi- 
ments on  it.  Oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  several  other  ammoniacal 
salts,  were  tried  instead  of  nitrate,  and  were  found  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

On  the  ISth  of  November,  a  paper  by  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
Mr.  Pond,  was  read,  on  the  summer  solstice  and  the  mural 
quadrant  at  Greenwich. 

On  the  19th,  a  paper  on  near  sight,  and  the  best  remedies  for 
defective  vision,  by.  Mr.  Ware,  was  read.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ware,  that  this  disease  is 
much  promoted  by  the  use  of  glasses ;  and  that  if  glasses  are 
not  employed,  it  soon  wears  off  and  disappears.  Hence  it  is 
much  more  common  among  the  higher  ranks  than  among  the 
common  people.  In  the  regiments  of  Life  Guards  Mr,  Ware 
did  not  find  a  single  person  afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  not 
above  five  or  six  recruits  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  de- 
fective vision ;  while  in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  consisting 
of  125  students,  no  lessthan  37  were  nearsighted. 

On  the  26th,  the  Bakerian  lecture  was  read  by  Dr.  William 
Hyde  Wollaston,  on  the  constitution  of  those  crystalline  bodies 
whose  primitive  form  is  the  octahedron  or  tetrahedron;  It  is  welt 
known  to  ciystallographers,  that  a  kind  of  anomaly  exists  with 
respect  to  these  bodies,  as  far  as  regards  their  primitive  form. 
When  an  octahedron  is  subjected  to  mechanical  division,  it  is 
separated  into  octaiiedrons  and  tetrahedrons.    The  sa(ne  holAai 
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Tvlth  regard  to  the  tetrahedron.  If  we  conceive  the  octahedron 
to  be  the  primitive  form  of  such  crystals,  it  is  obvious  that  9, 
congeries  of  octahedral  particles,  when  connected  together,  will 
)eave  between  them  tetrahedrai  cavities.  }{  the  tetrahedron  be 
chosen  as  the  primitive  form,  we  must  then  suppose  the  crysta}. 
full  of  octaheoral  cavities.  Hence  a  difficulty  arises.  Haiiy  has 
made  choice  of  the  tetrahedron  as  the  primitive  fonp.  Dr. 
Wollaston,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has  shown,  that  if  we 
suppose  the  atoms  of  such  crystals  to  be  sphere;,  such  bodies 
could  arrange  themselves  into  tetrahedrons  or  octahedrons,  with? 
out  the  necessity  of  supposing  such  vapuities.  Dr.  Wollastoa 
applied  this  ingenious  idea,  which  he  mentioned  as  originMly 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke,  to  the  constitution  of  bodies  in  gene- 
ral, and  showed  how  all  crystalline  figures  could  be  composed  of 
particles  having  the  3hape  of.  spheres^  or  soinetimes  of  flat 
spheroids. 

On  Nov.  30,  or  St.  Andrew's  JJay,  the  Society  mpt,  as  usual^ 
to  elect  their  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year :  when  ihe 
jFolIowing  Noblemen  and  Gentlemep  were  elected  : — 

President,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
. .  Secretaries,  Dr.  William  Hyde  Wo}laston. 
Taylor  G)mbe,  Esq. 
Treasurer,  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq. 
Foreign  Secrbtarit,  Dr.  Thomas  Young. 

OF  TAB   QLD    COUNCIL. 

Right  Hon,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  Pre?. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden. 

Samuel  Goodenough,  Lord  Bbhop  of  Carlisle. 

Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Samuel  Jjysons,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Joseph  He  Mendoza  Rios,  Esq. 

George  Earl  of  Morton. 

John  Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer  Royal. 

Dr.  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  Sec. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  Fpreign  Sec. 

OF  THE   NEW   COUNCIL, 

(Geqrge  Earl  of  Aberdeep. 
Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  Sec. 
^  Sir  thdmas  Frankland,  Bart. 

Sylvester  Lord  Glenbervie. 
Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Matthew  Raper,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 
Smithson  Tenoant,  Esq. 
bev.  William  Tooke, 
Hpger  Wilbraham,  Esg, 
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At  the  time  of  the  election,  the  Society  consisted  of  608 
Members;  namely,  565  Ord^iuiry  Fellows,  and  43  Foreign 
Members. 

Dec.  the  10th,  a  paper  on  ulmin,   by  Mr.  Smitbson,  was 
lead.     Mr.  Smitbson  was  induced  to  mdke  his  experiments,  in 
consequence  of  the  account  of  ulmio  published  in  Dr.  Thom* 
$on's  System  of  Chemistry.    He  had  received  a  portion  of  the     ' 
same  uimin  fjrom  Palermo,  upon  which  Klaproth  had  experi- 
jnented ;  and  it  was  npon  this  portion  that  his  experiments  were 
inade.    Thi^  circumstance  renders  Mr.  Smithson's  ob^rvations 
peculiarly  valuable.     They  differ,  indeed,  but  little  from  the 
account  of  ulmin  given  in  an  article  contained  in  this  very 
pumberofQur  journal,  which  was  printed  before  Mr.  Smithson's 
paper  was  read.     But  as  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Thomson  were 
made  upon  English  ulpoin,  it  might  have  been  objected  that  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  correspond  with  those  of  Klaproth  wa% 
that  the  substance  which  he  examined  was  of  a  different  nature. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Smithson  quite  destroy  this  objection* 
]He  observed,  that  the  solution   of  ulmin  in  water  reddened 
vegetable  blues.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  if  we 
consider  th^  quantity  of  potash  which  ulmin  contains,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  sppposing  the  potash  saturated  with  an 
acid.    The  most  probable  acid  is  the  acetic.    The  ulmin  exa* 
piined  in  Article  III.  of  this  number  did  not  redden  vegetable 
blues ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  two  specimens  difler  materially 
from  each  other.    They  seem  to  differ  also  in  the  proportion  of 
potash ;  the  English  ulmin  containing  more  than  the  specimen 
ftom  Palermo.    Mr.  Smithson  considers  ulmin  as  approaching 
yery  nearly  to  extractive  in  its  properties.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  pf  the  truth  of  the  remark.    Extractive,  like  ulmin,  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solution  in  water  by  acids,  and  liy  several 
metalline  salts,    fiut  there  is  one  difference  between  extractive    ^ 
and  ula)in  too  striking  to  admit  them  to  be  classed  together. 
Extractive  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  ulmin  is  insoluble  in  that 
iiquid.     It  is  doubtless  true,  that  species  of  extractive  can  be 
named  that  l^efuse  to  dissolve  in  alcohol.     But  this  only  shows 
that  at  present  very  dissimilar  bodies  are  classed  together  impi*o* 
perly,  under  the  namie  of  extractive,  and  that  the  class  should  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  new  genera;  and  we  may  distinguish 
these  genera  by  the  names  of  extractive  and  ulmin. 

^  Dec.  1 7.  A  paper  on  freezing  at  a  distance^  by  Dr.  Wollastort, 
was  read.  The  author  began  by  mentioning  the  well-known  fact 
respecting  the  latent  heat  necessary  to  convert  water  intQ  ice, 
(140  degrees),  and  that  which  converts  water  into  steam  (960  de- 
grees), and  explained  by  that  oceans  the/ lowering  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  water,  which  takes  place  by  evaporation.  To  freeze 
water  by  the  air-pump,  a  very  complete  vacuum  is  re(jubite,and 
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likewise  af  Iftrge^r^eiver.  Mr.  LesKe'sf  ingenious  mediod  of  ex- 
posing the  vapour  raised  to  a  surfiice  of  sufphuric  acid  diminished' 
the  size  requisite,  and  saved  a  great  deal  of  labour.  Dr. 
WolUston'ff  apparatus  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  of  some  length,  having  tw»  balb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one* 
at  each  extremity.  One  of  the  balls  is  to  be  nearly  half  ftill  of 
water,  the  other' empty;  and  both  balist  and  tube  must  be  as- 
completely  as  possible  exhausted  of  air.  The  tube  is  ta  be  bent- 
into  a  right  angle  at  a  little  distance  from  each  tube.  V  the 
empty  tell  be  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  the 
tmter  in  the  other  ball  very  easily  freezes,  though  at  a- distance, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid-  condensation  of  the  vapours  by 
the  cold.  This  little  instrument  Dr.  WoUaston  calls  a  chryno^ 
phorus. 

A  catalogue  of  the  position  of  some  of  the  stars  near  the  pole, 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  new  circular  instrument  at  Green- 
wich, by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Pond>  was  presented  to  the 
Society.  By  this  instrument,  he  states,  the  position  of  stars  may 
Be  determined  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  before  unknown  in 
astronomy-. 

A  paper  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart,  was  likewise  read,  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  of  several  birds.  These  organs  were  particu- 
larly described ;  but  we  need  not  attempt  an  account  of  it,  as  it 
would  not  be  intelligible  without  figures.  The  paper  concluded 
with  a  comparison  between  the  organs  of  digestion  of  birds  of 
the  same  kind,  showing  how  admirably  they  are  adapted  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  animal  is  placed.  The  cassuary  of  Java, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  world,  where  food  is 
abundant,  has  small  digestive  glandsj  a  small  gizzard,  and  an 
enormous  length  of  entrails.  In  the  cassuary  of  New  Holland, 
where  the  food  is  more  scanty,  the  glandis  and  gizzard  are  larger, 
and  the  entrails  shorter.  In  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  where  food  is  still  more  scarce,  .the  glands  and 
gizzard  are  still  larger,  and  the  entrails  shorter. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Brande,  confirming,  by  ftirther 
experiments,  the  conclusions  which  he  had  formerly  drawn,  r^- 
specting  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wines  of  difierent  kinds.  Ft 
had  been  objected  to  his  former  conclusions,  that  the  alcohol 
which  he  had  obtained  might  have  been  formed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  distilling  the  wine,  by  which  means  he  obtained  it.  In 
this  paper  he  describes  the  method  which  he  fell  upon  to  separate 
alcohol  from  wine  without  the  application  of  any  heat.  When 
iubacetate  of  lead  is  dropt  into  port  wine,  a  copious  precipitate 
falls,  consisting  of  the  whole  colouring  matter,  and  the  tartaric 
acid  or  the  wine,  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  When 
the  liquid  is  now  filtered  it  is  cblourless,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  submuriatc  of  potash,  the  alcohol 
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tpeedily  sqmrates^  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  By 
this  process  he  obtaiued  very  nearly  asi  much  alcohol  as  he  did  by 
his  folder  process  of  distillation.  From  farther  experiments 
Mr.  Brande  conceives,  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  formerly 
stated  as  existing  in  port  wine  is  rather  higher  than  the  truth. 
Re  now  rates  it  at  22  percent,  by  measure.  One  specimen  ol 
port  wine  e^camined  yielded  only  19  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  very* 
weak  wine.  The  author  considers  these  experiments  as  fblly 
warranting  his  preceding  conclusions'^  respecting  the  quality  oif 
idoohol  existing  in  wine. 

Dte.  94;  A  paper  on  arsenic,  by  Dr.  Lambe,  was  read,  Br« 
Eombe  distilled  a  mixture  of  quick-lime,  iron-filings,  and  white* 
oxid^  of  arsenic,  in  a  retort.  He  obtained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  gas  which  he  calls  nitrous  car- 
tk>nic  oxide.  It  was  inflammable,  and,  according  to  him,  con- 
tained a^ote,  carbon,  a^d  oxygen,  fie  obtained  likewise  abund- 
ance-of  caibonic  acid'^,  when  a  mixture  of  quick-lime  (which 
did^not'efiervesce  with  muriatip  acid)  and  white  arsenic  was  dis- 
tillied.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Lambe  did  not  in  these  experiments 
ascertain  the  purity  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  which  he  em« 
ployed.  The  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance  leaves  us  at 
a  loss  t0  account'  for  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
lie  obtained.  . ' 

LINN  JSAK  -  SOCIEXr. 

The  last  three  meetings  of  the  Linnaean  Society  were  chiefly 
employed  in  hearing  read  a  monography  of  the  genus  callUrichep 
by  Mr.  Schmaltz. 

The  paper  was  in  English,  of  considerable  length,  and  gave  a 
very  minute  account  of  this  genus,  together  with  an  elaborate 
hist(»rical  detail  of  the  labours  of  former  botanists,  and  an  ample 
account  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  mode  of  growth,  economy, 
and  uses  of  this  genus- of  plants,  which,  it  is  well  known,  grow  in 
water,  frequently  cover  the  surface  of  lakes,  and  are  sometimes 
so  matted  together,  that  if  we  believe  Linnieus,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  ovef  the  su^ce  of  the  water  without  being  wetted.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Schmaltz  there  are  six  species  of  callitriche 
peculiar  to  the  old  continent;  eight  belong  to  the  new;  and  there 
are  two  species  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Sowerby  was  likewise  read,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  npw  cleavage,  which  he  had  observed  in  calcareous 
spar;  namely^  a  cleavage  corresponding  to  the  diagonal  of  the 
iBomfaoid,  whiph  constitutes  the  primitive  form  of  calcareous 
spar.  Mr.  Sowerby  probably  was  not  aware,  that  this  cleavage 
had  been  already  noticed  and  described  by  preceding  writers  on 
the  subject.  If  we  remember  right,  for  it  is  not  in  our  power  at 
present  tp  consult  the  original  paper,  it  is  noticed  by  Mohs,  in  a 
pa|)er  in  which  he  describes  no  fewer  than  H  difierent  cleavages 
whichhe  liad  observed  in  calcareous  spar,  ^         . 
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Article  XIL 

New  Paients* 

1.  Louts  HoNOR£  Henry  Germain  Constant,  of 
Blandford-street,  Portman-square,  in  the  parish  of  St,  Mary- 
le-bone,  and  county  of  Middlesex^  for  a  method  of  refining 
sugars.    Dated  February  27)  ISIS. 

Mr.  Constant's  method  consists  in  makieg  a  very  pure  syrup, 
and  making  it  pass  slowly  through  the  raw  or  loaf  sugar  to  be 
refined.  According  to  him,  it  drives  before  it  the  molasses*  or 
coloured  syrup,  and  takes  its  place.  The  pure  syrup  is  made  by 
dissolving  raw  sugar  in  water,  heating  the  solution,  mixii^  it 
with  five  pounds  of  finely-powdered  charcoal  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  sugar,  adding  d)e  usual  proportion  of  blood,  bringing 
the  syrup  to  boil,  stopping  the  heat  by  means  of  a  metal  plate 
drawn  under  the  boiler,  and  then  skimming  ofif  the  albumen  and 
charcoal  which  collects  on  the  surface.  We  have  only  to  observe, 
that  this  process  of  Mr.  Constant's  is  not  quite  new.  Something 
very  similar  was  proposed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  one  of  his 
lei^tures,  several  years  ago :  and  about  a  year  ago  Mr.  JExlward 
Howard  suggested  a  similar  method  in  the  evening  paper  called 
the  Star,  and  likewise  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

2.  Freder'Ick  Albkrt  Winsor,  of  Shooter's-hill,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Esq.  for  a  method  of  employing  raw  and  re- 
fined sugars  in  the  composition  of  sundry  articles  ot  merchandize 
in  great  demand,  where  it  has  not  heretofore  been  used.  Dated 
December  4,  1811. 

Mr.  Winsor's  proposal  is  to  mix  together  three  parts  of  gun- 
powder, and  one  part  of  well  triturated  sugar.  The  tnixture, 
•be  says,  will  have  the  force  of  four  parts  of  gunpowder.  We 
are  very  much  disposed  to  doubt  this  conclusion.  It  is  true,  as* 
Mr.  Winsor  says,  that  sugar  is  a  very  combustible  substance : 
but  it  is  not  capable,  like  gunpowder,  of  supporting  its  own 
combustion.  If  Mr.  Winsor  chuses  to  try  the  experiment  of 
substituting  sugar  for  gunpowder  in  a  fowling-piece,  he  will  find 
it  quite  inefficacious:  Yet  it  contains  as  much  oxygen  as  the  same 
weight  of  saltpetre  does.  The  fault  of  gunpowder  is,  that  it 
contains  too  much  combustible  matter  already.  It  would  Be 
made  stronger  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  charcoal  which 
it  contains.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  sugar  will, 
in  reality,  diminish  the  force  of  gunpowder,  by  making  it  burn 
more  slowly  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Sugar,  indeed,  would  constitute  an  useful  article  in  fire -works. 
But  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  appearances  which  we  have  seen 
in  fire,  works,  that  sugar  has  been  used  in  them  from  time  imme- 
moriai. 
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3.  William  Hardcastlbi  of  Abingdon,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  Gent,  for  an  in»provement  in  cranes,  to  prevent  acci- 
dents from  the  rapid  descent  of  heavy  bodies-  Dated  May  26, 
1812. 

.  This  improvement  consists  in  nxaking  the  rope  that  supports 
Ae  weight  pass  round  two  cylinder^  which,  by  counteracting 
each  other,  prevent  the  weight  from  rolling  down  spontaneously. 

4.  Gbobgb  Smart,  of  Ordnance  Wharf,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  timber  merchant ;  for  a  method  of  preparing 
timber,  whereby  the  same  is  prevented  from  shrinking.  Dated 
May  5,  1812. 

This  method  (sonsists  In  compressing  the  wood,  by  a  force 
efficient  to  reduce  it  to  dimensions  as  small  as  those  mXo  which 
it  ever  can  shrink. 

5.  Col.  William  Congrbvb,  of  Cecil-street,  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  and  county  of  Middlesex ;  for  an  improved  system 
of  securing  buildings,  towns,  dock-yards,  and  ships,  from  fire  ; 
combining  a  power  for  the  raising  of  water  to  the  tops  of  build* 
ings,  and  for  other  general  purposes.    Dated  October  31,  1812. 

6.  Edward  Charles  Howard,  of  Wesibourne  Green,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex ;  for  a  process  of  preparing  and  refining 
sugars.     Dated  October  31,  1812. 

7.  William  Caslon,  the  younger,  of  Dorset-street,  Salis- 
bury-square, in  the  city  of  London,,  letter  founder;  for  an  im- 
proved printing  type.    Dated  October  31,  1812, 

8.  Joseph  Bramah,  of  Pimlico,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
engineer;  for  certain  improvements  in  the  method  of  construct- 
ing* laying  down,  and  organizing,  the  main  and  other  pipes  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  of 
I^ndon,  and  other  cities,  towns,  and  places,  where  public 
water-works  are  adopted,  and  applying  the  water  so  conveyed  to 
a  variety  of  other  useful  purposes.     Dated  October  31,  1812. 

9.  William  Evktts  Shepfikld,  of  Somer's-town,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Gent. ;  for  an  apparatus  and  furnaces  for 
9<;paradng  metallic  and  other  substances  from  their  ores,  or 
wlmtever  matters  may  becombined,  united,  or  mixed  with  them, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  same.    Dated  October  31,  1812. 

10.  Thomas  Lea,  of  Kidderminster,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, carpet  manufacturer ;  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
making  of  carpets.    Dated  October  31,  1812. 

11.  Edward  Jukes,  of  Walworth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Gent. ;  for  an  instrument,  or  shears,  for  pruning  of  trees,  gather- 
ing gmpes  and  other  fruits,  and  for  cutting  off  such  limbs  as  may 
be  injured,  and  thereby  more  easily  destroy  the  insects  oceasioned 
bv  blights,  which  instrument  he  denominates  the  Averruncator. 
•Dated  November  7>  1812. 
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Article  XIII. 

Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  will  shortly  publish  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry^  m  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Playfair V  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosi^j 
is  announced  as  in  the  Press;  also  a  New  Edition  with  Additions  of 
his  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory. 

Mr.  Aocum  is  preparing  Elements  of  Crystolloffraphy,  with  or 
without  a  Series  of  Geometrical  Models^  both  solid  and  dissected, 
exhibiting  the  Forms  of  Crystals^  their  Geoiuetcipal  Struotore* 
Dissections,  and  General  Laws,  according  to^wbich  that  immense 
Variety  of  actual  existing  Crystals  are  produced. 

Mr.  Keith  will  shortly  publish,  in  one  vokime,  the  Elements  c^ 
Plane  Geometry,  com|)rehending  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid, 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simaon,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
To  which  is  added,  Book  VII.  containing  several  important  Proposi- 
tions which  «Fe  not  in  Euclid,  and  Book  VIII.  consisting  4>f  Prac- 
tical Geometry. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is  in 
forwardness. 

A  Translation  of  Corvlsart^s  Work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
and  Great  Vessels,  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hebb,  of  Woir* 
cester. 

Dr.  Pritchtt'd,  of  Bristol,  is  preparing  a  volume  of  Besearc^ies 
into  the  History  of  the  Human  Kind,  imd  the  Nature  of  Physical 
Diversities. 

Mr.  Lovell,  Building  Surveyor,  Huntingdon,  has  in  the  Press^ 
The  Builder's  Assistant,  comprising  a  New  System  of  Duodecimal 
Arithmetic,  with  a  variety  of  newly  constructed  Tables  for  finding 
the  Amount  of  atiy  number  of  Feet  and  Inches,  Yards  and  Feet, 
Squares  and  Feet,  and  Rods  and  Feet,  at  any  given  prioe. 

A  New  Edition  of  Dr.  Hutton*s  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 
Dictionary  is  prepared  for  the  Press:  the  Additions  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  Work  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  is  preparing  for  publication.  Engravings  from 
Specimens  of  Morbid  Parts  preserved  in  this  Collection,  and 
selected  from  the  Divisions  inscribed  Uretlira,  Vesica,  Ren,  Mor- 
bosA  et  Laraa. 

%♦  Early  Communications  Jbf  this  Department  of  our  Jountitt 
^mU  be  than^uU^  received^ 
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The  obsenrations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty.four 
houn,  biiginnirf  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  coluian,  A  dash 
d«Q«Uf|  that  the  rctuU  is  indiided  in  the  u$xX  follovt  inf  observation. 
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REMARKS. 

jTenth  Month. — St.  Misty  and  overcast,  a.  m.  Wet  at  nooo :  p.  m.  th^ 
barometer  descended  at  the  rate  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  per  hour,  the  wind  m^ 
creasing  in  proportion,  with  much  rain,  the  clouds  sweeping  the  earthy  The 
evening  was  very  tempestuous:  before  midnight  the  barometer  had  risen  agmin^ 
And  the  i%ekther  b^ame  moderate^  Many  large  treeii  were  l/loWn  (iowDw 
S8.  a.m.  Hoar  frost,  rather  misty.  At  sin-set,  the  sky  exhibited  a  fine  col-» 
]ection  of  coloured  clouds,  in  the  modifications  Nimbus  and  Cirrus^  together 
with  broad  parallel  bands  of  red,  in  the  haze  above  them.  29.  Fair  and  calm. 
SO.  Cirroatratus  and  Cumulus;  the  sky  again  beautifully  coloured. 

Eleventh  Month.-^l^  Cloudy.  2.  a.m.  TfCt.  5.  Fine  day.  6,8,9,  10^ 
II.  Chiefly  misty  or  cloudy,  with  hoar  frosty  and  some  very  thick  local  fogs. 
11.  Overcast,  a.  ra.  The  CirrostratUs  prevails,  and  sotQnds  travel  #iCh  the 
wind  to  an  unusual  distance :  we  hear  the  rattling  of  the  carriages  on  the  pave-* 
meat  in  London,  through  a  direct  mean  distance  of  five  miles.  This  pbenome- 
Bon  is  to  be  atttributed  to  a  thick  contiguous  sheet  of  haze  in  the  air  above  us^ 
which  acts  as  a  sounding  board.  12.  Rain  through  the  day.  13.  Misty :  rain  ; 
sounds  are  again  distinctly  heard  from  the  city.  15.  Fair :  a  Stratus  at  night. 
16.  Overcast ;  with  an  easterly  gale.  18.  We^  and  stonnj'  day  $  night  clear 
and  cairn.  ^0.  Misty :  rTbie  on  the  trees,  which  came  off,  about  noon,  in  . 
showers  of  ice.  At  11  a.m.  a  perfect,  but  colourless  bowy  in  themts^:  near 
4  p.  m.  there  was  a  shower,  in  which,  the  rainbow  showed  its  proper  colours. 
S2.  Clear :  the  ground  just  sprinkled  with  hail  balls.  S3.  a«  m.  Misty  ;  rime  t 
p.  m.  clearer :  thaw  in  the  night.     24.  Clear  morning. 

RESULTS. 
If  inds  (for  the  greater  part)  westerly  :  the  easterly  have  been  most  associated 

with  rain. 

Barometer ;  Highest  observation  .30*58  inches  ; 

Lowest .; 28-96  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period  , 29-678  inches. 

Thermometer ;  Greatest  height 55" 

Least ":..., 24* 

Mean :.. 41-31* 

Evaporation  0*58  inches.  Rain  2'46  inches. 

Plaistow,  Twelfth  Month,  18,  181^.  U  HOWARD. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 
Luke  Howard,  Esq.  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  eur  Meteorological  Table, 
jiome  years  ago  contrived  a  nomenclature  for  the  different  appearances  of  the 
clouds.     As  this  Bbmenclatnre  is  employed  in  the  preceding  observations,  we 
Ihink  it  right  to  give^a  short  explanation  of  it  here.     The  terms  are  seven. 

1.  Cirrus,  Parallel,  flexuous,  or  diverging  fibres,  extensible  in  any  or  in 
all  directions. 

2.  Cumulus^  Convex  or  conical  heaps,  increasing  upwards  froma.horizontal 
base. 

3.  Stratus,  A  widely  extended,  continuous,  horizontal  sheet,  increasio^ 
from  below. 

4.  Cirro-cumulus,  Small,  well  defined,  roundish  masses^  in  close  horizontal 
arrangement. 

5.  CirrO'Straius.  Horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  masses,  attenuated  towards 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  circumference,  bent  downwards  or  undulated^ 
separate  or  in  groups,  consisting  of  Small  clouds  having  these  characters. 

6.  CumulO'Stratus,  The  cirro-stratus  blended  with  the  cumulus,  and  either 
appearing  intermixed  with  the  heaps  of  the  latter,  or  superadding  a  wide- 
spread structure  to  its  base. 

7.  Ct«i}U(lo-c>rro-s<ra<««,  or  JVim^?(9.  The  rain  cloud.  A  horizontal  sheet  above, 
which  the  cirrus  spreads,  while  the#imnlus  enters  it  laterally  and  from  beneatlr. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Howard  begins  his  journal  at  the  mooB*s  lakt 
quarter. 
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Article  I. 


Biographical  Account  of  Joseph  Priestley^  LL.  D.  F.R.S.    By 
Thomas  Tbonapson,  M.D.  F.R.S, 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  was  born  in  1733,  at  Fieldhead,  about  six 
miles  from  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  His  fether,  Jonas  Priestley, 
was  a  maker  and  dresser  of  woollen  cloth ;  and  his  mother,  the 
only  child  of  Joseph  Swift,  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
Priestley  was  the  eldest  child ;  and,  his  mother  having  children 
very  fast,  he  Tiras  soon  committed  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1739,  when  only  six  years 
.  of  age;  and  was  soon  after  taken  home  by  his  father,  and  sent 
to  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  father  being  but  poor^ 
an^  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Keighly,  a 
woman  in  good  circumstances,  and  without  children,  relieved 
him  of  all  care  of  his  eldest  son,  by  taking  him,  and  bringing 
him  up  as  her  own.  .  She  was  a  Dissenter;  and  her  house  was 
the  resort  of  all  the  dissenting  clergy  in  the  country.  Young 
Joseph  was  sent  to  a  public  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
sixteen  had  made  considerable  progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  He^ 
brew.  Having  shown  a  passion  for  books  and  for  learning  at  an 
early  age,  his  aunt  conceived  hopes  that  he  would  one  day  be- 
come a  clergyman  j  which  she  considered  as  the  first  of  all  pro- 
fessions; and  he  entered  very  eagerly  into  her  views:  but  his 
health  declining  about  this  period,  and  being  threatened  with  a 
consumption,  he  was  advised  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  trade,  and 
to  settle  as  a  merchant  in  Lisbon.  This  induced  him  to  apply  to 
the  modem  languages;  and  he  learned  French,  Italian,  and  ^ 
German,  without  a  master.  Recovering  his  health,  he  aban- 
donded  his  new  scheme,  and  resumed  his  former  plan  of 
becoiniog  a  clergyman.    In  17^2  he  was  sent  to  the  academy 
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of  Daventry,  to  study  under  Mr.  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  He  had  already  made  some  progress  in  mechanical 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  alod  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Chaldee^  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  At  Da?entry  he  spent  three 
years,  engaged  keenly  in  studies  connected  with  divinity,  and 
.wrote  some  of  his  earliest  theological  tracts.  Freedom  of  dis- 
cussion was  admitted  in  its  full  extent  in  this  academy.  The 
two  masters  esfx>used  (}i{&rent  sides  upon  Hiost  controversial 
subjects,  and  the  scholars  w^re  divided  into  two  parties,  nearly 
equally  balfinced.  The  discussions,  however,  were  carried  on 
with  perfect  good  humour  on  both  sides;  and  Dr.  Priestley,  as 
lie  telb  us  himself,  usually  supported  the  heterodox  opinion : 
but  he  never  at  any  tin^e,  as  h^  t^avx^  v^y  advanced  arguments 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  good,  or  supported  an  opinion 
which  he  did  not  consider  as  Inie.  When  he  left  the  academy 
he  settled  at  Needham,  in  Suffolk,  as  assistant  in  /a  small  ob- 
scure dissenting  meeting-Iiouse,^  whtre  his  income  never  ex* 
ceeded  301.  a-year.  His  hearers  fell  off,  in  consequence  of 
their  dislike  tohk  theological  opiniom;  and  his  ineomeun^r* 
went  a  corresponding  dimiautioiK  He  attempted  a  school;  but 
liis  scUeoi^  &iled  of  success  owing  to  the  bad  opinion  which 
his  n.eig]iiboijM:$  ent^t^njed  of  his.  ortlnodoxy.  His.  situation 
y^ould.  baye  been,  d^speifs^te^  had  h^  not  beeaoec93ionaUy  ceUeved 
Ity  sum3.  ou.^  of  cWitaib^.  ^u^.  pj^ocui^  by  obeans  q£  Ihi>  Bea-> 
fipn  mi  Dx.  Kifpas, 

S^ver^l  vac9;)C]^  QCjQiuT^d  in  the  vicinity ;  but  he  was^  treated 
with,  cQutempt,  ajidi  tbou^bt  w,worthy  to  fitt  SLuy  of  tbero. 
'  £ven  tb)e  disseQtiQg  clergy  v^  the  iieighbourhood  considered  it  ai 
a  ifigt^isLiion  tf^  associate  with  himy  a^A  durst  not  aak.  Iwo  to 
pre^qk:  pot  Sooia,  wy  dislike  U>  hi$  theological  opinion^)  foii 
eeveifal  o£  tUem«  thougbit  a^  ^eely  a3  he  did,  but  becau^  tb^ 
geeQteqIer  part  of  tjb^ic  w^i^UQe  ajiways  absented  thenA«elves 
y^h^xx  bue  appeared  in.  tlie  pulpit.  A  good  many  years  a&^VH^afds^ 
as.  hj3  informs  us  hlcnself,  whien,  ly^  repataiUan  wa$  very  hiigh?  'h« 
preached,  in  the  saiQi^  pJa^c,.  apd  mjultitude^  flocked  to  hf^ar  tb^ 
yeiy  same  sern^otis  vfhkh  they  h^d  formerly  listened  to  widx 
Cont^m{>t  apd  dislU^. 

His^^fdead^,  being  a.wcirQ  q£  the  (disagreeable  Qature  of  lus 
silUfitiion.  ati  ]S[e^hb%m>,  wjex^  uj)on  tbe  alert  to^  procure  him  a 
better.  In  1%^^%  in  consequisnce  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gill, 
be  w^  in.vjt0d  to  a^peax  as  a  caiididate  for  a  meeting-house  in 
SbefEeld,  vac^t  by  the  resigna^pa  of  Air.  Wadsworth.  He 
pppoared  accordingly,  and  preaf^hsd^  bat  was  not  approved  af» 
IVfj.  Hayo^,  the  other  Minisijen,  offered  to  procune  bim  a 
meeting-house  at  Naojbwichy  iq  Cbashire.  Thia  situation  he 
iiccepted;  and,,  tos^v^  expenjc^e,  went  fxQtOi  Needbao)  tp  London 
bj(  s^    U^Xf^  bp  qof^iau^i  three  years,  ao4  spe^t  his  Xm9 
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miieh  mofe  agreeably  than  he  had  done  at  Keedham.  Hb 
opiiHOiid  were  not  obaoxious  to  his  hearers,  and  controversial 
^scuasions  were  nerer  introduced.  Here  be  established  ^  a 
school^  and  found  the  business  of  teaching,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  an  agreeable  and  even  interesting  employment.  He 
taught  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  four  ia  the  afternoon ;  and 
after  tbe  sebool  was  dismissed  he  went  to  die  bouse  of  Mr. 
TonoKotoa,  an  eminent  attorney,  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he.  taught  privately  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Being  thus  en- 
gaged in  teaching  twelve  hours  every  day,  he  had  but  little 
losore  for  his  private  studies.  Here,  however,  his  circumstances 
began  to  mend.  At  Needham  it  required  the  utmost  economy 
to  keep  out  of  debt ;  but  at  Nantwicb  he  was  able  to  purchase  ^ 
few  books,  and  some  philosophical  instruments,  as  a  small  air- 
pump,  an  electrical  machine,  &c.  These  he  taught  his  oldest 
scholars  to  keep  in  order  and  to  manage;  and  by  entertainmg 
their  parents  and  friends  with  experiments,  in  which  tbe  scholars 
were  generally  the  operators,  and  sometimes  the  lecturers  too^ 
ke  considerably  e3(tended  the  reputation  of  hrs  school.  It  waa 
at  Nantwicb  that  he  wrote  his  grammar  for  the  use  of  hitf 
acholars;  a  book  of  considerable  merit,  though  its  circulationf 
was  never  extensive.  This,  I  presume,  was  owing  to  tbe  supe^ 
riqr  reputation  of  Dr.  Lowth,  who  published  his  weH^knowft 
grammar  about  two  years  afterwards. 

Being  boarded  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Eddowes,  a  very  sociabla 
aaod  sensiMe  man,  and  a  lover  of  music.  Dr.  Priestley  was 
induced  to  learn  to  pls^  a  little  on  the  English  flute ;  and  though 
he  never  was  a  proficient,  he  Informs  us  that  it  contributed  more  ' 
or  Ifess  to  his  amusement  for  many  years.  He  recommends  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  music  to  all  studious  persons;  and 
thinks  it  rather  an  advantage  for  them  if  they  have  no  fine  ear  or 
eaqufisite  taste,  as  they  will  in  consequence  be  more  easily 
pleased,  and  less  apt  to  be  ofifended  when  the  performances  they 
hear  are  bot  indifferent. 

Tbe  academy  at  Warrington  was  instituted  while  Dr.  Priestley 
was  at  Needham,  and  he  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Clark,  Dr. 
Benson,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  as  tutor  in  the  languages;  but  Dr. 
Aikift,  whose  qualifications  were  considered  as  superior,  was 
.  preferred  before  hkn.  However,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  die  advancement  of  Dr.  Aikin  to  be  tutor  in  divinity,  be 
was  invited  to  succeed  him.  This  offer  he  accepted,  though  his 
school  an  Nantwicb  was  likely  to  be  more  ^inful :  but  the 
enffrfoyment  at  Warrington  was  more  liberal  and  less  painfuh 
In  this  situation  he  continued  six  years  actively  emptoyed  in 
teaeliing  and  in  literary  pursuits.  Here  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
works,  paf^ularly  his  Historf  qf  Electridhfy  which  first 
kimig^t  him  into  ao^iee  as  ^n  experimental  philosopher,  and 
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"procured  him  celebrity.  After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr. 
Percival,  of  Mfinchester,  then  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  procured 
him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Ljiws  from  thajt  University.  Here  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wilkinson,  an  ironmonger  in 
Wales ;  a  woman  whose  good  qualitieis  he  has  highly  extolled, 
£^nd  who  died  after  he  went  to  America. 

In  the  academy  he  speqt  his  time  very  happilY>'but  it  did  not 
flourish.  A  quarrel  had  broken  out  between  Dr.  Taylor  and  the 
trustees,  in  copsequence  of  which  all  th€;  friends  of  that 
gentleman  were  hostile  to  the  institution.  This,  together  with 
the  smallness  of  his  income,  1001.  a-year,  and  151.  for  each 
boarder,  which  precluded  him  from' makiqg  any  provision  for  his 
family,  -induced  him  to  accept  an  invitatipn  to  take  charge  of 
Mill-lull  chapel,  at  Leeds,  where  he  had  a  considerable 
acquaintance,  and  to  which  he  removed  in  17G7« 

Here  he  engaged  keenly  in  the  study  of  Theolog}^,  and  pro-r 
duced  a  great  number  of  works,  many  of  them  controversial, 
Here  too,  h6  commenced  his  great  cheniical  career,  and 
published  his  first  tract  on  Air.  He  was  led  accidentally  to 
think  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  by  living  in  the  immediate 
yicinity  of  a  brewery.  Here,  too,  he  published  his  history  of 
the  Discoveries  relative  to  Light  and  Colours,  as  the  first  part  of. 
9  general  history  of  experimental  philosophy :  but  the  expense 
of  this  book  was  so  great,  and  the  sale  so  limited,  that  he  di^ 
not  venture  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  Here,  likewise,  he 
commenced  and  published  three  volumes  of  a  periodical  work, 
entitled  the  Theological  Repository ,  which  he  continued  after  he 
settled  in  Birmingham. 

After  he  had  been  six  years  at  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  engaged  him,  at  the 
recomimendation  of  Dr.  Price,  to  live  with  him  as  a  kind  of 
librarian  aqd  literary  companion,  at  a  salary  of  2501.  a-year  and 
a  house.  W^ith  his  Lordship  he  travelled  through  floUand, 
France,  and  part  of  Germany,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris* 
He  was  delighted  with  this  excursion,  and  expressed  himself  as 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  to, be  derived  from 
foreign  travel.  All  the  philosophers  and  politicians  in  Paris  were 
imhelievers,  and  even  professed  Atheists ;  and  as  Dr.  Priestley 
chose  to  appear  before  thein  as  a  Christian,  they  told  him  he  was 
the  fji-st  person  they  had  met  with  of  whose  understanding  they 
had  any  opinion  vvlio  was  a  believer  of  Christianity:  but  upoa 
interrogating  them  closely,  he  found  that  none  of  them  had  any 
knowledge  cither  of  the  nature  or  principles  of  the  Christiau 
religion.  While  with  Lord  Shelburne,  he  published  the  first 
three  yolunies  of  his  Experiments  on  Air;  and  had  collected 
materials  for  a  fourth,  which  he  published  soon  after  settling  ftt 
Bii'mingham.    Here,  alsd,   he  published  his  attack  upon  |)^|^ 
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Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald,  a  book  which  he  tells  us  he  finished 
in  a  fortnight  3  but  of  which  he  afterwards,  in  some  measure, 
disapproved.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  of 
candour  to  approve  H^  thci  style  of  that  work,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  Dr.  Reid,  a  philosopher  certainly  mueh  more 
deeply  skilled  than  himself  in  metaphysics. 

After  sonael  yearS^  Ijord  Shelburne  began  to  bcf  weary  of  his 
associate;  and  expressing  a  wish  to  settle  him  in  Ireland,  Dr; 
Priestley,  of  his  own  accord,  proposed  a  separation,  \q  which 
his  Lordship  consented,  after  settling  on  him  an  annuity  of 
1501.,  according  to  a  previous  stipulation ._  This  annuity  he 
continued  regularly  to  pay  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Priestley. 

His  income  being  much  diminished  by  his  reparation  from 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  his  family  increasing,  he  found  it  difficult 
now  to  sup{>ort  himself.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Rayner  made  him 
very  considerable  presents,  particularly  at  one  time  a  sum  o^ 
4001.;  and  she  continued  her  contributions  to  him  almost 
annually.  Dr.  Fothergill  had  proposed  a  subscription,  in  order 
that  he  might  prosecute  his  experimetits  to  their  utmost  extent^ 
and  be  enabled  to  live  without  sacrificing  his  time  to  pupils^ 
This  he  accepted:  it  amounted  at  first  to  401.  per  annum.^ 
and  was  afterwards  much  increased.  -Dr.  Watson,  Mr. 
Wedgewood,  Mr.  Gal  ton,  and  four  or  five  more,  were  the 
gentlemen  who  joined  with  Dr.  Fothergill  in  this  generous 
subscription. 

Soon  afterwards  he  settled  in  a  meeting-house  at  Birningham^j 
and  continued  for  several  years  keenly  engaged  in  theological  and 
chemical  iavestigations.  His  apparatus,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
friends,  had  become  excellent ;  and  his  income  was  so  good  that 
he  could  prosecute  his  researches  to  their  full  extent.  Here  he 
published  the  last  three  volumes  of  his  Expeiiments  on  Aivj 
and  many  papers  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Here,  too,  he  continued  his  theological  repo-*. 
sitory,  and  published  a  variety  of  tracts  on  his  peculiar  opinions 
in  religion,  a^d  upon  the  history  of  the  primitive  church.  Here 
he  unluckily  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  established  clergy 
of  the  place,  and  expressed  his  opinions  on  political  subjects 
with  a  degree  of  freedom,  which,  though  it  would  have  been  of 
no  consequence  at  any  former  period,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
peculiar  times  which  were  introduced  by  the  French  revolution^ 
and  to  the  political  maxims  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  administration* 
His  answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  book  on  the  French  Revolutioa 
excited  the  violent  indignation  of  that  extraordinary  tnan,  and 
he  inveighed  against  his  character  repeatedly,  and  with  particular 
virulence,  in  the  House  of  Commons*  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  too,  who  began  about  this  time  to  be 
alarmed  for  their  establishment,  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  was  tbu    j 
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oped  enemy,  were  particularly  active.  The  press  teemed  with 
their  poduetions  against  him,  and  the  minds  of  their  hcaneni 
seem  to  have  been  artificially  excited.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
anecdotes  told  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  fiirmingham 
Were  highly  unbecoming  their  character,  unfortunately  Dr. 
Priestley  did  not  seem  to  be  awaje  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  plan  laid  do\vn  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  political  friends;  and 
He  was  too  fond  of  controversial  discussions  to  yield  tamely  to 
the  attacks  of  his  antagonists. 

These  circumstances  seem  in  some  measure  to  explain  tb& 
disgraceful  riots  which  todc  place  in  Birmingham  in  1791?  oft 
the  day  of  the  annivei«ary  of  the  French  Revolution.  Dr. 
Priestley's  meeting-house,  and  his  dwelling-house,  were  bunit$ 
his  library  and  his  apparatus  destroyed;  and  many  manuscripts, 
the  fruits  of  several  years  of  industry,  were  consuined  in  the 
conflagration.  Tlie  houses  of  several  of /his  friends  shared  a 
similar  fate,  and  hv&  son  narrowly  escaped  death,  by  the  care  of 
a  friend  who  forcibly  Concealed  him  for  some  days.  Dr.  Priestley 
was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  London;  and  a  seat  was  taken  . 
for  him  in  the  mail-coach  under  a  borrowed  name.  Such  was 
the  ferment  against  him,  that  it  ^as  believed  he  would  not  have 
been  safe  any  where  else;' and  his  friends  would  not  allow  him, 
for  several  weeks  to  walk  through  the  streets. 

He  was  invited  to  Hackney  to  succeed  Dr.  Price  in  tlie 
meeting-house  <rf  that  place.  He  accepted  the  ofBce;  but  sudi 
was  the  apprehension  of  his  unpopularity,  that  nobody  would  let 
him  a  house,  apprehensive  that  it  wouid  be  burnt  by  the  populace 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  inhabited  it.  He  was  obliged  to 
get  a  friend  to  take  a  lease  of  a  house  in  another  name;  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  prepail  on  the  landlord  to 
allow  the  lease  to  be  transferred  to  him.  The  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  declined  admittinff 
him  into  their  company;  and  he  was  obliged  to"  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society.  His  sons,  disgusted  v^ith  this  proseeu^ 
tion  of  their  feither^  bad  renounced  their  native  country,  and 
gone  over  to  Prance ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war 
they  emigrated  to  America.  It  was  this  circumstance,'  together 
with  the  ^tatQ.  of  insulation  in  which  he  lived,  that  induced  Dr. 
Priestley,  after  much  consideration,  to  form  the  resolution  of 
following  his  sons,  and  emigrating  to  America.  He  published 
bis  reasons  in  a  preface  to  a  Fast  day  sermon,  printed  in  1794, 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  forcible  pieces  of  composition  I  have 
ever  read.  He  left  England  in  April  179^9  Ai^d  reached  New 
York  in  June.  In  America  he  was  received  with  much  respect 
and  attention  by  all  ranks;  and  was  immediately  offered  the 
situation  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Philadel'* 
phia:  which,  however,  he  declined,  as  his  circa mslanoes,  by 
the  liberality  of  his  friends  in  England,  continued  independent. 
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H€  settled  finally  in  Ndtthyitiberland,  about  180  miles  from 
Philadelphia ;  where  he  built  a  house,  and  re«-established  hii^ 
library  ftnd  laboratory.  He  published  a  considerable  number  of 
chemical  papers,  soine  of  them  in  the  {<yrm  dt  pamphlets,  and 
the  rest  in  the  American  Transactions^  thfe  New  York  Medical 
Repository)  and  Nicholson's  Journal.  Here,  also,  he  continued 
keenly  engaged  in  theological  pursuits ;  and  published,  or  re* 

tuUished)  a  great  variety  of  books  on  reMgioiis  subjects.  Here 
e  lost  his  wife^  and  his  youngest  and  favourite  son,  who,  he  had 
flatt^M  hitiiself)  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  literary  carcer ;  and 
here  he  died,  in  1804,  feftcr  being  only  two  days  confined  to 
bed,  a  few  houts  after  he  had  arranged  all  his  literary  conce^nSy 
inspected  some  proof-sheets  of  his  last  theological  work,  and 
given  instructions  to  his  son  how  it  should  be  printed. 

Buring  the  latter  end  of  the  presidency  of  Mr,  Adam,  fhe 
same  kind  of  odium  which  had  banished  Dr.  Priestley  froiA 
England  began  to  prevail  in  America :  he  was  threatened  to  be  ' 
sent  out  of  the  country  as  an  alien.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
declined  being  naturalized ;  resolving,  as  he  said,  to  die,  as  he  ' 
had  lived,  an  Englishman.  When  his  friend  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whose  political  opinions  coincided  with  his  own,  became  Presi* 
dent,  the  odium  against  hito  wore  oflF,  and  he  became  as  much 
respected  as  ever. 

As  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  so  well  marked  by 
his  life  and  writings,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could 
be  mistaken  by  many  eminent  literary  ^men  in  this  kingdom. 
Industry  was  his  great  characteristic  5  and  this,  together  with  an 
extreme  facility  of  composition^  acquired,  as  he  tells  us,  by  a 
constant  h&bit,  while  young,  of  drawing  out  an  abstract  of  tlie 
sermons  which  he  had  preaclied,  and  by  writing  a  good  deal 
in  verse — these  two  qualities  it  was  that  enabled  him  to  do  So 
much :  yet  he  informs  us  that  he  neVcr  was  an  intense  student, 
and  that  his  evenings   were  usually  passed  in  amusement  or 
company.    He  was  an  early  riser;  and  always  lighted  his  own 
fire  before  any  one  else  was  stirring :  it  was  then  that  he  com- 
posed almost  all  his  works.     It  is  obvious,  from  merely  glancing 
into  his  books,  that  lie  was  precipitate ;  and  indeed,  frortt  the 
way  he  went  on,  thinking  as  he  wrote,  and  writing  only  oAe 
copy,  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  otherwise.     But  as  he  was 
perfectly  sincere,  and  anxiou^   to  obtain  the  truth,  he  freely 
acknowledged  his  mistakes  as  soon  as  he  became  sensible  of 
them.     This  is  very  visible  in  his  philosophical  investigations ; 
but  in  his  theological  writings  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  expected. 
He  was  generally  engaged  in  controversy  in  theology ;  and  bis 
antagonists  were  often  insolent,  ani almost  always  angry.     We 
all  know  the  effect  of  such  an  opposition  ;  and  need  not  be  sur- 
prbed  tliat  it  operated  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  as  it  woijld  do  ypon 
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any  other  man.  By  all  accounts^  his  powers  of  cimversatioa 
were  very  great,  and  his  manners  in  every  respect  extremely 
agreeable.  That  this  must  have  been  the  case  is  obvious,  from 
the  great  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  zeal  and  ardour  with 
which  they  continued  to  serve  him,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy 
under  which  he  lay,  and  even  the  danger  that  might  be  incurred 
by  appearing  to  beMend  him.  As  to  his  moral  character,  evea 
his  worst  enemies  have  been  obliged  to  allow  that  it  was  unex- 
ceptionable. Many  of  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  smile,  when  I 
say  that  he  was  not  only  a  sincere  but  a  zealous  christian,  and 
would  willingly  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  :  yet  I  think  the 
fact  is  undoubted ;  and  his  conduct  through  life,  and  especiallj 
at  his  death,  affords  irrefragable  proofs  of  it.  His  tenets, 
indeed,  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  his  country :  but  though 
he  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines,  he  admitted  the  whole  of  its 
sublime  morality,  and  its  divine  origin;  which,  in  myopinioni^ 
least,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  true  christian.  His  manners 
were  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected  :  and  he  continued  all  his 
life  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child.  Of  vanity  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  more  than  a  usual  sliare ;  but,  perhaps,  he  was 
rather  deficient  in  pride. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Dk. 
Priestley,  arranging  our  observations  under  the  four  grand  heads 
of  Philosophy,  Theology,  Metaphysics,  and  Politics. 

His  philosophical  writings  claim  the  first  rank,  because  to 
them  he  was  indebted  for  his  reputation,  and  because  upon  them, 
I  am  persuaded,  his  reputation  will  ultimately  rest.  His  philoso- 
phical writings  are  the  following,   1.  His  History  of  Electricity. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Discoveries  relative  to  Light  and  Colours. 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Electricity.  4.  An  Introduction  to  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  5.  A  Treatise  on  Perspective.  6.  His  Ex- 
periments on  Air :  published  successively  in  six  volumes  octavo ; 
and  afterwards  new  modelled  and  compressed  by  him  into  three 
volumes.  Besides  these  a  considerable  number  of  papers  on 
electricity  and  chemistry  were  published  separately,  either  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets,  or  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or 
other  periodical  works.  All  his  chemical  labours  finished  after 
his  arrival  in  America  were  published  in  this  way. 

His  History  of  Electricity  was  the  work  which  first  gave  him 
celebrity,  and  introduced  him  to  the  numerous  philosophers  who 
at  that  time  were  devoted  to  electrical  pursuits.  It  was  written  in 
less  than  a  year,  and  published  in  1767.  It  went  pretty  rapidly 
through  three  editions.  The  books  requisite  were  supplied  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  at  the  pains  to  read  and  correct  every  part  of 
the  manuscript  as  it  was  transcribed.  I  cannot  say  that  this  work 
appears  to  me  deserving  of  ,the  great  reputation  which  it  acquired 
for  its  author.  It  is  very  nearly  in  tlie  form  of  annals ;  the 
« 
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discoYeries  made  b^  each  author  being  arranged  alniostly  exactly 
according  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.     Dr.  Priestley  seems 
to  have  placed  the  books  in  chi?onological  order,  and  to  have 
read  and  abridged  them  in  that  order,  and  never  afterwards  t^ 
have  altered  what  he  wrote.    Now  in  giving  an  account  of  a 
science,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  clironological  onkr  is  the  best 
suited  to  the  detail  of  fects.    Some  of  the  first  principles  are 
usually  very  late  in  making  their  appearance.     Hence  many  of 
the  early  ducovered  facts  receive  their  interest  and  explanation 
from  facts  discovered  long  afterwards ;  and  unless  the  whole  he 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  facts  bear  upon  each  other,  it  is  to  a 
great  degree  destitute  of  interest    I  confess  that  this  was  the 
feeling  which  attended  my  first  perusal  of  the  Bistory  of  £iec* 
tricity.     The  book,  however,  possesses  y^^lue  ;  as  it  collects,  ia 
one  ^w  the  scattered  facts  which  were  spread  through  a  great ' 
variety  of  books  which  preceded  him,  and  which  at  that  time  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain.    The  great  eclat  which  Electricity  had 
at  that  time  acquired,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very 
splendid  experiments  made  by  the  Royal  Society,  chiefly  I  believe 
in  consequence  of  the-influence  of  Dr.  Watson,  the  discovery  of 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Leyden  phial  and  its  wonderful  effects  by  Mus** 
choenbroek — ^the  great  eclat  produced  by  these  splendid  disco* 
verics  gave  an  unprecedented  popularity  to  electrical  pursuits. 
Every  body  was  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts ;  and  as 
no  treatise  on  the  subject  had  appeared  at  all  comparable  to  that 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  became 
popular,  and  that  the  reputation  of  its  author  suffered  a  cor- 
responding exaltation ;  especially  as  his  book  contained  several 
original  experiments,  and  as  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  subject 
for  some  years  afterwards.  Dr.  Priestley  led  to  various  important 
discoveries  in  electricity,  by  introducing  a  change  in  the  appa- 
ratus, substituting  powerful  machines  and  large  batteries  to  the 
very  puny  ones  formerly  in  use.     Mr.  Nairne's  machine,  by  far 
the  simplest  and  best  in  use,  before  the  introduction  of  the  plate 
ones  by    Cuthbertson,    was  in  some   measure  owing  to  Dr. 
Priestley,   as   he  suggested   changes  and  improvements  upon 
which  that  consummate  artist  went  to  work,  and  soon  brought 
the  machine  to  the  requisite  simplicity. 

The  principal  discoveries  in  electricity  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 
were  the  t^o  following :  1.  Charcoal  is  a  perfect  conductor  of 
electricity.  2.  All  metals,  without  exception,  may  be  oxydized 
by  piassing  through  them  a  sufficiently  strong  electrical  charge. 
If e  made  several  other  minor  discoveries;  but  in  this  general 
sketch  1  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enumerate  them.  To 
the  theory  of  electricity  he  made  no  additions  nor  improvements 
whatever.     Indeed,  his  turn  of  mind,  and  his  precipitancy,  did 
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not  fit  him  well  for  theorizing.  It  is  to  Franklin  and  Cavendish 
that  we  are  chieily  indebted  for  the  electrical  theory^  such  as  it 
is.  E^inus  also  pubiii^ed  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject^ 
^  which  Dr.  Priestley  must  have  seen,  as  he  quotes  it ;  but  his 
mathematical  knowledge,  I  presume,  wad  not  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  understand  it.  Some  important  additions  might 
now  be  made  to  the  theory,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of 
Volta  and  Davy;  but  several  points  stiU  remain  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  they  are  involved  in  considerable  difficulty^  Some  of  the 
FVencb  writers,  particularly  Haiiy,  still  adhere  to  the  old  opinion 
of  two  electrical  fluids  3  but  in  this  country  every  body  admits 
only  one  fluid.  Till  lately  I  considered  our  hypothesis  as  &r 
preferable  to  that  of  the  old  theory  of  Du  Faye  5  but  some  of  Sir 
H.  Dav/s  experiments  give  plausibility  to  the  opposite  opinion* 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  enlarging  on  these  difficult  antd 
abstruse  points,  concerning  which,  i  i^ar,  absolute  certaiirty  ia 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  improvements  in  electrieity, 
since  Dr.  Priestley's  book  appeared,  ai>e  so  numerous  and  im- 
portant, that  his  work  in  no  degree  represents  the  present  state 
of  the  science :  a  new  liistory  would  be  requisite* 

His  Hbtory  of  tlie  Discoveries  relative  to  Light  and  Colours 
was  publbhed  in  177^*  It  was  a  much  more  difl[icult  task  than 
the  former,  and  was  by  no  means  so  successfuL  It  never  came 
to  a  second  edition  3  and  indeed  Dr.  Priestley  informs  us  that  it 
cost  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.*  The  Doctor  was  by  no 
means  fitted  for  this  task.  A  great  part  of  the  subject  was  ma- 
thematical ;  and  controversies  had  taken  place  in  it,  which  it 
vvas  scarcely  possible  to  understand,  without- a  much  greater 
portion  of  mathematicallcnowledge  than  he  possessed.  Besides, 
a  mathematical  subject  was  much  less  suited  to  the  cliaractcristic 
rapidity  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  could  not  peruse  the  lx»oks  on  the 
subject  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  slur 
them  over  altogether.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  book 
possesses  considerable  value ;  but  had  the  author  not  llistin- 
guished  himself  in  other  departments,  this  treatise  would  not^ 
Jiave  been  sufficient  to  have  brought  him  into  notitje. 

As  to  his  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  his  book  on  Perspective,  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  any  of  them,  and  cannot  therefcwre  give 
any  account  ol*  them.  They  are  said  to  be  written  in  a  lively 
manner,  to  be  very  entertaining,  and  well  calculated  for  enticing 
young  men  to  the  respective  studies. 

We  come  now  to  his  chemical  labours,  to  which  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  great  reputation  which  he  acquired.  No  man 
ever  entered  upon  any  undertaking  with  less  apparent  means  of 
success  than  Dr.  Priestley.  He  was  unacquainted  with  chemis- 
try, excepting  that  he  had  some  years  before  attended  an  elemcn- 
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taiy  cowrse  delivered  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Ldrerpool.  He  uras 
not  in  possession  of  any  apparatus,  nor  acquainted  with  the 
teelhod  of  performing  chemical  experiments ;  and  his  circum- 
stances were  such  that  he  could  neither  lay  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  experiments,  nor  could  he  hope,  without  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  to  make  any  great  progress  in  his  investigations. 
These  circumstances,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  so  adverse,  were 
I  believe,  of  considerable  service  to  him,  and  contributed  i-ery 
miidi  to  hiH^timate  success.  The  branch  of  chemistry  which 
he  selected  was  new.  An  apparatus  must  be  invented  before  any 
thing  of  importance  could  be  effected ;  and  as  simplicity  is 
essential  in  every  apparatus,  he  was  likely  to  contrive  the  best, 
whose  circumstances  obliged  him  to  attend  to  economical  con- 
siderations. 

Though  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  air  had  been 
prosecuted  with  considerable  success  by  Boyle;  and  though 
Hales  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  extracting  air  from  a 
grefrt  variety  of  substances  by  very  simple  processes;  ahd  though 
Dr., Black  had  ascertained  that  the  air  which  exists  in  limestone^ 
and  which  is  separated  during  the  fermenting  of  malt  liquors,  ^ 
possesses  properties  difierent  from  common  air;  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  pneumatic  chemistry  was  properly  begun  till  Mr. 
Cavendish  published  his  valuable  paper  on  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  year  1766.  He  first  pointed  out  the  method 
of  examining  the  properties  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  invented  ah 
apparatus  fcr  the  purpose,  nearly  similar  to  one  employed  by 
Mayow  about  a  century  before ;  but  of  the  existence  of  which, 
Mr.  Cavendish  was  ignorant.  Dr.  Priestley  was  the  inventor  of 
♦he  apparatus  still  used  by  chemists  in  pneumatic  investigations. 
It  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Mf.  Cavendish ;  and  indeed  as 
convenient  as  can  well  be  desired.  Were  we  indebted  to  him 
ibr  nothing  else  than  this  apparatus,  it  would  deser^'edly  raise  his 
name  very  high. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  pneumatic  chemistry  are 
so  numerous  that  I  cannot  even  attempt  a  bare  enumeration  of 
them;  but  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  outline.  His  first 
papKcr  was  published  in  1772.  It  was  on  the  method  of  impreg- 
nating water  with  fixed  air.  The  experiments  contained  in  it 
wefre  made  in  consequence  of  his  residing  near  a  brewery  at 
Leeds.  This  accidental  position,  therefore,  was  in  some  measure 
the  cause  of  his  beginning  his  great  chemical  career.  Tliis 
pamj^let  was  immediately  translated  into  French ;  and  at  a  - 
meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  they  addressed 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  pointing  out  the  advantage  that  might 
result  from  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  according  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  method,  in  cases  of  the  scnrvy  at  sea.  His  next  essay 
was  published  in"^ the  Fhilosophical  Transactions,  and  procured 
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him  the  Copleyan  medal.  His  different  volumes'  on  ,air  were 
published  in  succession,  while  he  lived  with  Lord  Sbelburne^ 
and  while  he  was  settled  in  Birmingham.  They  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Kurope,  and  raised  the  reputation  of  this  country  to 
a  very  great  height. 

The  first  of  Ws  great  discoveries  was  nitrous  gas,  which  bad 
indeed  been  formed  by  Dr.  Hales  ;  but  that  philosopher  had  not 
attempted  to  investigate  its  properties.  Dr.  Priestley  ascertained 
its  properties  with,  great  sagacity,  and  almost  ^prnmediately 
applied  it  to  the  analysis  of  air.  It  contributed  prodigiously  to 
all  subsequent  investigations  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  and  in 
some  measure  lead  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  next  grand  discovery  was  oxygen  gas, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  revolution  which  cTiemistry 
soon  after  underwent.  This  substance,  however,  would  have 
been  discovered  independent  of  Dr.  Priestley;  for  Scheele 
announced  it,  and  founded  on  it  an  analysis  of  air ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  Dr.  Priestley 
had  done,  though  his  book  was  not  published  till  three  years 
after  Dr.  Priestley  had  actually  announced  his  discovery  to  the 
public.  Lavoisier,  likewise,  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
oxygen  gas ;  but  his  claim  is  entitled  to  no  attention,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  that  candour  which  he  displayed  on  other 
occasions ;  for  Dr.  Priestley  prepared  oxygen  gas  in  Mr. 
Lavoisier's  house  in  Paris,  and  showed  him  the  method  of  pro-f 
curing  it  during  the  year  1774>  a  considerable  time  before 
Lavoisier's  pretended  discovery  was  made. 

To  Dr.  Priestley  we  are  likewise  mdebted  for  the  discovery  of 
most  of  the  other  gaseous  bodies  at  present  known,  and  for  the 
investigation  of  their  properties.  Indeed,  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
gen, sulphureted  and  phosphureted  hydrogen,  and  oxymuriatic 
acid,  are  almost  tlie  only  ones  for  which  we  are  not  indebted  to 
him.  Sulphurous  acid,  fluoric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  ammoniacal^ 
carbureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nftrous.  oxide  gases, 
were  all  first  produced  and  investigated  by  him.  Though  he  did 
not  discover  hydrogen  gas,  yet  his  experiments  on  it  were  highly 
important,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  revolution  brought 
about  in  chemistry.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more 
striking  than  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  disappear- 
ing of  hydrogen  when  the  oxide  (or  finery  cinder,  for  it  was  that 
which  he  used)  is  heated  sufficiently  in  contact  with  hydrogen 
gas.  Azotic  gas  was  discovered  before  he  began  his  career ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  hirti  for  most  of  the  properties  of  it  yet 
known.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  first  knowledge  of  the  acid 
produced  when  the  electric  spark  is  taken  for  some  time  in 
common  air ;  a  fact  which  led  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  constituents  of  nitric  acid,  wliich  contributed  so  essentially 
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to  the  esUibiishment  of  the  new  chemical  doctrine.  He  first 
discovered  the  great  increase  of  bulk  which  takes  place  when 
electric  sparks  are  passed  through  ammoniacal  gas ;  a  fact  which 
led  directly  to  the  analysis  of  ammonia  by  Berthollet,  who  merely 
repeated  Priestley's  experiments.  His  curious  experiments  on 
the  freezing  of  water,  and  the  unlimited  production  of  azote 
from  ity  remain  still  unexplained ;  and  probably  will  not  be 
understood  till  some  person  has  succeeded  in  decompodng  azote, 
and  ascertainipg  its  constituents.  His  experiment^  on  the 
amelioration  of  atmospherical  air  by  the  vegetation  of  plants,  on 
the  oxygen  gas  given  out  by  them  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  respi- 
mtion  of  animals,  are  no  less  curious  :  but  it  would  be  improper. 
to  enter  in  this  place  on  these  difficult  and  still  disputed  subjects. 
Priestley  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  the  pioneer  of 
Lavoisier.  This  sagacious  philosopher  availed  himself  of  all  the 
discoveries  of  the  former,  repeated  and  arranged  them,  and  by 
mesins  of  them  chiefly,,  and  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Cavendish, 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  peculiar  opinions.  Priestley 
continued  an  advocate  for  the  phlogistic  theory  till  the  end  of  his 
life;  and,  the  year  before  his  death,  published  a  curious  paper, 
in  which  he  summed  up  all  his  objections  to  the  Lavoisierian 
theory.  Many  of  these  objections  are  easily  answered;  but  there 
are  others  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  Indeed,  the  subject 
cannot  be  considered  as  fully  decided  at  present.  Lavoisier's 
theory  is  more  elegant  and  simple  than  the  other ;  but  all  the 
chemical  facts  known  even  at  present  are  susceptible  of  an 
explanation,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Priestley.  It 
would  scarcely  be  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  his  doctrine  is 
refuted.  We  prefer  the  Lavoisierian  explanation,  because  it  is 
simpler  and  easier  than  the  other ;  but  it  may  probably  be  very 
different  from  the  theory  which  will  ultimately  prevail.  Indeed, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  risk  that  the  Lavoisierian  theory  runs  at 
present,  from  the  new  opinions  of  Davy  respecting  muriatic  and 
fluoric  acids.  The  discovery  of  the  prodigious  effect  produced 
on  the  qualities  of  bodies  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  electri- 
dty,  a  substance  (if  it  be  a  substance)  of  so  subtile  a  nature  as 
to  produce  no  effect  upon  the  most  delicate  balance,  and  the 
great  changes  produced  by  minute  additions  of  powderable 
matter,  alter  all  X)ur  notions  of  the  composition  of  bodies.  If 
mercury,  for  example,  can  be  made  solid,  and  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  specific  gravity,  by  the  addition  of  one  100,000th 
mrt  of  its  weight  of  the  metal  of  ammonia  (as  is  the  opinion  of 
Benbelius),  bow  can  we  be  certain  that  the  substances  which  we 
find  in  analysing  bodies,  constitute  even  the  most  material  part  of 
their  composition.  A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  tbe  nature  of 
azotef  a  ^substance  obviously  a  compound,  though  nobody  hi* 
tberto  has  been  able  to  decompose  it.    I  should  not,  for  piy 
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psdTt^  be  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  dpitiions  of  Dip.  Priestley^ 
which  wisre  looked  upon  as  xnost  absurd-^as,  for  example^  tbat^ 
aU  combustible  bodies  contain  a  common  ]»iaciple  of  infiamBia* 
biiity — estal)lisbed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  next  grand  point  of  view  in  whidi  we  m-e  to  examine  Dr. 
Prtc«tley,  is  as  a  theologian.  Theology  was  the  great  ohject  of 
bis  life ;  and  the  writings  which  he  published  on  the  Cbrlsdan 
religion  are  so  mimerous,  that  I  could  not  attempt  to  enter  upon 
aoy  analysia  of  them :  but  a9  bis  religioas  eqpimofMi  were  pecu* 
Xwsy  and  v«ry  well  marked^  1  shall  endeairoar.  to  ghre  an  abstract 
of  his  creed. 

He  wa*  educated  in  tte  principles  of  strict  Calviufam,  ta 
whidi  all  his  early  friends  were  zealously  attached^  anrd  fromi 
iirfaich^  therefore^  he  could  not  deviate  whli6ut  mjuriDrg  himself 
fioateriaUy  in  their  good  opinion.  He  first  becanse  an  Arminian^ 
then  an  Arian,  and  last  of  all  a  Spdnian.  As  migbt  have  beem 
expected  from  his  situation^  he  was  an  enemy  to  all  choreb 
establishments,  and  thought  that  there  dniild  be  no  conizectioa 
between  churdi  and  state. 

He  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  infinite  in  power, 
in  wisdom^  and  in  goodness^^  the  author  and  creator  of  all 
tilings.  The  system  of  the  universe  was^  in  his  opinion^  the 
best,„pos^ble  ^  the  apparent  imperfections  and  the  evil  whieb 
exists  in  it  being  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  possibte 
^uandly  of  bappineas.  The  object  of  the  Deity  was  to  txymtrm*  . 
nkaie  happiness  to  aU  his  creatures^  an  oViject  which  will  bo 
lahimateiy  accomplished^  and  all  creatures  of  course  wilt  be 
ultimately  happy.  The  object  of  pnaishment,  when  the  Deity 
i&fHct8  it  on  his  creatwres,  n  not  vengeance^  but  reformaition; 
and  when  it  has  accomplished  that  object  it  will  cease  of  itself. 
Things  were  arranged  with  $irch  skill  at  the  original  creation, 
that  there  is  no  occasioni  for  the  interference  of  the  Deitf, 
esbcept  in  particular  cases  allowed  for  at  first :  hence  the  doc<* 
trine  of  a  parttcular  prwidence  was  not  admitted  into  his  creed* 
For  the  knowledge  of  life  and  immortality  in  a  future  world  we 
aie  entirety  indebted  to  the  ChVistian  re!igk>n^  natural  reafioa 
might  have  made  the  opinion  pobable,  but  wat  not  sufficient  to 
ahow  i»  that  it  was  really  trne. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Deity  to  send  instmictors  occasionally 
to  teaeh  men  a  purer  system  of  morality  than  they  were  natorjiBy 
disposed  to  practise;  and  to  destroy  all  tendency  to  polytheism, 
by  inculcating  the  Unhy  of  the  Efevine  Bemgr  Swcb  ins^ie- 
tors  were  MOses  and  Jesus  Christy  who  inculcated  each  the 
system  of  morality  best  suited  to  the  particular  times  in  which 
tbey  lived*  They  were  endowed  whh  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  in  order  to  prove  the  trutli  of  their  missioi^  >  and  witJi 
s^erior  kaowledjge^  as  bx  a?r their  nussioa  wa» concerned:  b«t^ 
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ia  other  respects  their  knowledge  did  not  exceed  that  ti  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  tlie 
history  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  written  hy 
different  persons,  who  had  good  information  relative  to  the 
particulars  related.  The  writers  were  not  influaiioed  by  divide 
inspiration,  but  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances  as  other  ^ 
historians  :  liable,  like  them,  to  mistakes;  and  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  same  rules  as  those  which  we  use  in  examining  the 
wrttings  of  coaimon  bistoriana.  They  occasionally  contradict 
each  other  in  a  few  thii^  of  minor  importance,  and  in  some 
cases  relate  circumstances  in  which  they,  seem  to  have  beea 
misinformed;  but  upon  the  whole^  the  evidence  for  their 
veracity  and  fidelity  is  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
miracle  to  admit  tbie  possibility  of  their  accounts  being  forgeries^ 
tlian  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Christ  was  a  mere  man,  commissioned  by  God,  and  capable 
of  working  miracles ;  but  possessed  of  no  superior  knowledge  to 
other  oien,  except  what  related  to  his  mission.  The  same 
remark  sf{^e$  to  the  Apostles,  who-  sometimes  reason  illogically 
and  inconclusively,  especially  the  Apostle  Paul,  though  in  other 
JTespects  a  wonderful  man.  The  account  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  and  several  other  particulars  in  the  history  of  our 
Saviour,  were  rejected  as  fabulous :  and  much  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  Apostle  I^ul,  in  some  of  his  most  remarkable  epistles, 
was  rejiected  as  inaccurate.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  <rf 
the  atonement,  of  election  and  reprobatioa,  and  of  the 
eternity  of  a  future  punishment,  were  rejected  as  absurd  and 
unscrjptural.  The  object  of  the  mission  of  Christ  was  merely  to 
teacU  the  ioiin^rtality  of  the  seul,  and  to  propagate  a  i»ore 
perfect  system  of  morality,  and  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
Divine  attributes  tiian  mankind  had  possessed  before.  From  his 
peculi^  opinioos  respecting  tl>e  materiality  of  the  soul,  Dr, 
Priestley  refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  stale. 
Every  man  continues  insensible  till  the  time  of  the  resurrection^ 
when  he  rises  as  if  from  sleep,  and  is  not  sensible  of  the  interval 
that  has  elapsed  since  his  de^h. 

Such  is  a  very  short  outline  of  Dr.  Priestley's  ultimate  creed; 
To- enter  into  farther  particulars  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a 
field.  Ueece  I  omit  liis  historical  disqufeitions  on  the  corruptions 
o£  Christianitiy,  aed  the  opinions  of  the  early  Christians ;  books 
which  must  be  admitted  to  be  inaccurate  in  several  particulars, 
but  which  nevertheless  ^ntain  much  curious  and  valuable 
maiCler,  not  easily  to  be  found  any  where  else.  Neither  shall  I 
attempt  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  visible  between  some  of 
\iA&  Fe%ious  opinions,  nor  tlie  danger  of  the  liberty  which  he 
assumed  of  blotting  out  of  the  Scriptures  every  thing  which 
appeared  to  hifia  to  be  absurd  or  inconsistent  with  his  peculiar 
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creed.  Were  I  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  easily- 
exhausted;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  w6uld  be  on  many  accounts 
iroproper. 

We  come  now  to  view  Dr.  Priestley  as  a  metaphysician. 
Upon  his  metaphysical  opinioms,  however,  I  consider  it  unne- 
ifecssary  to  go  into  detail.  He  adopted  Dr.  Hartley's  peculiar 
opinions  as  the  basis  of  his  whole  doctrines ;  and  was  at  the 
trouble  to  publish  a  kind  of  abstract  of  Dr.  Hartley's  book.  He 
distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  adopting  two  metaphysical 
cpinions,  both  of  which  procured  him  a  good  deal  of  obloquy 
md  opposition.  He  denied  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  bemg 
ior  soul  in  man.  Tliinking,  according  to  him,  depends  entirely 
tipon  organization.  Man  is  merely  material.  When  he  dies, 
lie  dies  completely,  and  continues  insensible  till  the  body  is 
9gain  restored,  when  he  revives  with  the  same  sensation^  and 
information  that  he  formerly  possessed,  and  insensible  of  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  hb  death.  He  adopted  the 
side  of  necessity  in  his  disquisitions,  on  the  long  agitated  ques- 
tion of  Liberty  arid  Necessity,  and  supports  his  opinion  by  nearly 
the  same  arguments  as  those  advanced  by  Mr.  Cowper  and  Dr. 
Cfombie  in  their  subsequent  essays  on  the  same  subject.  For 
toiy  part,  I  consider  this  celebrated  question  as  little  more  than  a 
>rerbal  dispute.  Both  sides  seem  to  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing,  though  they  express  themselves  in  a  different  manner. 
As  to  Dr.  Priestley's  answer  to  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  and 
his  refutation  of  their  doctrine  of  common  sense,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  ta  enter  upon  the  subject.  Every  body  is  ©f  opinion, 
1  believe,  that  this  refutation,  at  least  as  far  as  Dr.  Reid  is  con- 
cerned, was  incomplete;  and  that  the  style  of  writing  in  which 
Dr. Priestley  indulged  was  highly  indecent  and  improper:  in 
deed  he  himself  afterwards  confessed  as  much. 

Let  us  in  the  last  place  take  a  view  of  the  political  principles 
rf  Dr.  Priestley,  and  see  whether  they  will  account  for  that 
obloquy  and  persecution  to  which  he  in  some  measure  fell  a 
Tietim. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  an  advocate  for 
the  perfectibility  of  the  human  species,  or  at  least  its  continually' 
increasing  tendency  to  improvement:  a  doctrine  extremely 
pleasing  in  itself,  warmly  supported  by  Franklin  and  Pricfe,  and 
which  the  wild  principles  of  Condorcet,  Godwin,  and  Beddoes, 
have  at  last  brought  into  discredit.  /  This  doctrine  was  taught  by 
Priestley  in  the  outset  of  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,  first 
published  in  17^^.  It  is  a  speculation  of  so  very  agreeable  a 
nature,  so  congenial  to  our  warmest  wishes,  and  so  flattering  to 
the  prejudices  of  humanity,  that  one  feels  much  pain  to  be 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true  in  a  limited  sense, 
though  the  very  impressive  and  convincing  reasoning  of  Malthus, 
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the  past  history  of  mankind^  mad  I  fear,  too,  the  present  aspect 
of  Europe,  are  much  more  favoorable  to  the  notion,  that  man- 
kind  are  doomed  to  travel  in  periodical  circles  of  improvement 
and  rctrogradation.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  and  I  am  willing 
to  hope  so,  that  improvements  once  made  are  never  entirely 
lost,  unless  they  are  superceded  by  something  much  more 
advantageous;  and  that  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
race,  upon  the  whole,  is  progressive:  but  political  establish- 
n^ents,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  past  history  of  « 
mankind,  have  their  uniform  periods  of  progress  and  decay. 
Nations  seem  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience,  and  cannot 
therefore  make  much  progress  except  by  mere  accident.  Every 
nation  seems  destined  to  run  the  same  career,  and  the  history 
may  be  comprehended'  under  the  follo>Ving  words:  Poverty, 
Liberty,'  Industry,  Power,  Wealth,  Dissipation,  Anarchy^  De- 
struction. And  when  a  nation  has  once  run  this  career,  it  seems 
incapable  of  renovation:  virtue  once  destroyed  can  never  be 
renewed. 

Dt.  Priesley's  short  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Civil 
Government  was  first  published  in  1768.  In  it  he  lays  it  down 
as  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning,  that  "  it  must  be  understood, 
whether  it  be  expressed  or  not,  that  all  people  live  in  society  for 
their  mutual  advantage:  so  that  the  good  and  happiness  of  the 
members,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  state,  is 
the  great  standard  by  which  every  thing  relating  to  that  stale  ' 
must  be  finally  determined;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
a  body  of  people  may  be  bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  alt 
their  rights  to  a  single  ]>er$on,  or  to  a  few,  it  can  never  be 
supposed  that  the  resignation  is  obligatory  on  their  posterity^ 
bcJcause  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  th^  good  of  the  whole  that  it 
shall  be  so.*'  From  thk  first  principle,  which  for  my  own  part 
I  consider  reasonable,  and  even  self-evident,  he  deduces  all  hi^ 
political  ma3;:ims.  Kings,  senators,  and  nobles,  are  merely  the 
servants  of  the  public;  arid  when  they  abuse  their  power,  in  tht  . 
people  lies  the  right  of  deposing,  and  consequently  of  punishin|{ 
them.  He  ermines  the  expediency  of  hereditary  soverfeignty, 
of  hei-editary  rank  and  privilege,  of  the  duration  of  parliament^ 
and  of  the  right  of  voting,  with  an  evident  tendency  to  repub- 
Ecan  principles,  though  he  does  not  express  himself  very  clearly 
m  the  subject.^  Such  appear  to  have  been  his  political  principles 
in  1768,  when  his  book  was  published.  It  expited  no  alarm, 
and  drew  but  little  attention.  These  principles  he  retained  ever 
after;  ot  indeed  he  nwy  be  said  to  have  become  more  moderate 
instead  of  violent.  Though  he  approved  of  a  republic  in  the 
abstract,  yet  consid'efing  the  habits  and  preiudiccs  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  their  present 
form  of  goverftmetit  was '  best  Suited  to-  them.     He  thought, 
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.liowever,  that  diere  should'  be  a  reform  in  parlhiment,  -and  that 
parliaments  should  be  triennial  instead  of  septennial.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  all  violent  reforms,  and  thought  that  they  ought  to 
.  be  brought  about  gradually  and  peaceably.  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  took  the  side  of  the  patriots,  as  he  had 
done  during  the  American  war,  and  wrote  a  refutation  of  Mr. 
Burke^s  extraordinary  performance.  Being  a  Dissenter,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  complete  religious 
freedom.  He  was  ever  an  enemy  to.all  religious  establishments^ 
and  an  open  enemy  to  the  church  of  England. 

Such,  as  far  as  I  hare  been  able  to  collect  them,  were  the 
political  tenets  of  Dr.  Priestley.  How  for  they  were  just  and 
right  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say;  but  that  they  were 
perfectly  harmless^  and  that  many  other  persons  in  this  country 
for  the  last  hundred  years  have  adopted  similar  sentiments, 
without  incurring  any  odium  whatever,  or  without  exciting  the 
jealousy,  or  even  the  attention  of  government,  is  well  known  to 
every  person.  It  becomes  then  a  question  of  some  curiosity  at 
least  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  violent  persecution  raised 
against  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  alarm 
caught  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  that  their 
establishment  was  in  danger:  and  considenng  the  ferment 
excited  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  rage  for  reform  which  seemed  to  have  pervaded  all  ranks, 
perhaps  this  alarm  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Though 
I  can  scarcely  allow  myself  to  think  that  there  was  occasion  for 
the  violent  alarm  caught  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  political  friends,  and 
the  very  despotic  measures  which  they  adopted  in  consequence. 
The  disease  would  probably  have  subsided  of  itself,  or  it  ^  would 
have  been  cured  by  a  much  gentler  treatment.  I  have  seen  a 
patient  labouring  under  a  pleurisy  deprived  of  120  ounces  of 
blood  in  two  days,  and  by  that  means  very  speedily  cured  of  his 
disease,  but  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  such  a  state  of  debility 
that  death  was  to  be  dreaded  from  that  cause  alone.,  I  have  seen 
another  patient  labouring  under  the  same  disease  to  the  same 
extent,  bled  much  more  sparingly,  and  yet  recover  as  rapidly  as 
the  other;  and  when  the  disease  was  got  rid  of,  able  in  a  few 
days  to  resume  his  usual  employment.  Mr.  Pitt  approved  and 
followed  the  violent  system  of  cure;  but  the  lenient  would  have 
been  equally  efficacious,  and  less  hazardous.  As  Dr.  -  Priestley 
was  an  open  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England  establishment, 
its  clergy  natually  conceived  a  prejudice  against  him^  and  this 
prejudice  was  violently  inflamed  by  the  danger  to  which  they 
thought  themselves  exposed.  Their  influence  with  the  ministry 
was  very  great,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  naturally  caught 
their  prejudices  and  c^inions.  Mr.  Burke,  too,  who  had 
chan|;ed  nis  political  principles,  and  who  was  inflamed  with  the 
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.burning  zesil  \irhich  distinguishes  all  converts,  was  provoked  at 
Dr.  Priestley's  answer  to  his  book  on  the  French  revolution,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  conduct  of  the  French,  likewise,  who  made  Dr. 
Priestley  a  citizen  of  France,  and  chose  him  a  member  of  their 
Assembly,  though  intended  as  a  compliment,  was  injurious  to 
him  here.  It  was  laid  hold  of  by  his  antagonists  to  convince 
the  people  that  he  was  an  enemv  to  this  country ;  that  he  had 
abjured  his  rights  as  an  Englishman ;  and  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  These 
causes,  and  not  his  political  opinions,  appear  to  me  to  account 
for  the  persecution  which  was  raised  against  him.  This  perse- 
cution is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  as  it  interrupted  his  pursuits, 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  several  years  of  labour,  and  drove  him  to 
a  country  where  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  his  scientific 
experiments  with  the  same  advantage  as  he  would  have  done  at 
Birmingham.  We  have  been  deprived,  in  consequence,  of  many 
important  and  curious  discoveries,  which  he  would  have  brought 
to  light  had  he  been  left  unmolested.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
change  was  in  reality  of  advantage  to  his  reputation.  He  had 
carried  his  peculiar  researches  nearly  as  far  as  they  could  go. 
To  arrange  and  methodize  them,  a  difFerent  branch  of  chemical 
science  was  necessary,  which  he  had  not  cultivated,  and  which 
his  characteristic  rapidity  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  by  prosecuting  his  labours 
be  might  have  injured  his  reputation,  instead  of  promoting  it, 
and  might  have  lost  that  eminent  situation  as  a  man  of  science 
which  he  had  so  long  occupied. 
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Memorandums  respecting  some  Minetats  fr&m  Greenland* 
By  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  Edinburgh.* 

On  a  former  occasion  I  submitted  to  the  Society  some  obser- 
vations on  a  mineral  which  I  supposed  to  be  ciystallized  g^doli- 
iiite.  Since  that  time  I  have  hid  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  only  unequivocal  test  by  which  the  real  nature  of  any  new  or 
uncertain  fossil  can  be  known.  Dr.  Thomson  kindly  undertook 
the  chemical  investigation  of  ij ;  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  to 
discover  this  mineral  to  be  a  substance  entirely  new.  The  result 
of  his  labours  he  communicated  to  the  Society,  together  with 
the  analysis  of  another  new  mineral  found  in  the  same  parcel.  I 

•  Read  by  Mr.  Allan  before  the  Roytil  Society  of  Ediaburch  on  tbe  90th 
April,  1818.  *  ; 
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have  since  thought  that  it  might  prove  interesting  to  mineralo- 
gists to  know  by  what  minerals  these  substances  were  accom- 
panied, and  have  accordingly  drawn  up  the  following  account^ 
from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  variety  of 
minerals  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  almost  unknown  regions  of 
Greenland.    From  the  very  uncouth  and  careless  manner  in 
which  the  collection  appeared  to  have  been  formed,  I  was  at  first 
led  to  suspect  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  by  any  person  of 
science.     In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken,  having  subsequently 
learned  that  the  collector  is  a  German  mineralogist  of  high 
repute,  of  the  name  of  Gieseke.     Having  heard  of  the  fate  of 
his  minerals,  soon  after  they  were  captured,  with  an  enthusiasm 
much  to  be  admired,  being  still  in  Greenland,  I  am  informed  he 
immediately  employed  himself  in  repairing  the  loss  by  forming 
another  collection.    The  return  of  Mr.  Gieseke  to  Europe  is 
expected  next  spring ;  and  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  he 
will  arrive  at  the  port  of  Leith,  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  &rther 
elucidation  on  several  interesting  points,  particularly  the  geo- 
gnostic  relations  of  some,  of  the  fossils,  and  also  the  geographic 
account  of  the  whole,   as  at  present  we  only  know  that  the 
collection   in  question  was    captured  in   the    Der  Freuhlioj 
Captain  Ketelson,  on  her  passage  from  Greenland  to  Copen- 
hagen.   These  minerals  filled  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  old  boxes 
and  barrels :  a  few  specimens  were  wrapped  in  coarse  paper;  but 
a  scanty  supply  of  dry  meadow  moss  was  the  only  other  material 
with  whicri  they  were  prevented  from  injuring  each  other. 
Before  I  examined  them  they  were  turned  out  on  the  floor  of  a 
merchant's  warehouse  in  Leith,  and  lay  such  a  spectacle  of 
uninviting  rubbish,  thlit  they  were  thought  wholly  unworthy  of 
attention  by  all  those  who  had  previously  seen  them:  which 
principally  arose  from  the  very^  great  quantity  of  rubbish  and 
water-worn  stones,  many  of  them  covered  with  marine  insects^ 
with  which  the  collection  was  loaded.    The  impression  their 
firs^  appearance .  made  upon  me  was  entirely  similar^  till  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  some  large  white  masses  of  what  I 
thought  resembled  cryolite,  of  which  I  had  obtained  a  few 
grains  when  in  Paris  as  a  present  of  great  value.     On  closer 
inspection  I  soon  found  I  was  right;  while,  most  fortunately  for 
me,  the  masses  alluded  to  passed  with  others  as  sulphate  of  lime. 
Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  its  abundance  was  enough  to 
stifle  any  suspicion  of  its  beipg  the  rare  and  sought  for  mineral. 
I  consequently  accomplished  the  purchase,  along  with  my  friend 
Col.  Imrie,  without  opposition;  and  having  caused  the  minerals 
to  be  washed,  in  order  to  remove  the  dirt  and  soil  with  which 
they  were  covered,  I  carefully  examined  each  separate  specimen, 
and  after  throwing  aside  about  one  half  of  the  entire  bulk  as  useless, 
the  remlainder  turned  out  to  be  of  much  more  value  than  1 9t 
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first  expected.  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  mineralogical 
description  of  each  variety,  I  shall  now  briefly  enumerate  the 
minerals  contained  in  this  collection,  mentioning  only  such 
peculiarities  as  appeared  to  me  interesting^  or  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice. 

Cryolite. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  on  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe,  this  mineral  met  with  the  fate  it  so  narrowly  escaped  in 
this  country.  It  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
most  common  fossils,  that  when  received  at  Copenhagen  it  was 
thrown  aside  as  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  remained  neglected  for 
some  years.  Its  inferior  specific  gravity  at  last  attracted  the 
notice  of  Abildgaard,  who  detected  the  presence  of  fluoric  acid 
and  alumine  in  its  composition  ;  the  former  of  which  had  till 
then  only  been  met  with  in  combination  with  lime.  The  subse- 
quent investigations  of  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin  have  given  us 
the  analysis  of  this  stone  in  a  more  perfect  form.  Besides 
fluoric  acid  and  alumine,  they  found  soda,  forming  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole ;  thus  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  minerals 
the  most  interesting  compound  the  kingdom  afibrds.  The  name 
which  was  given  to  it  by  Abildgaard,  was  suggested  by  its  won- 
derful fusibility,  in  which  respect  it  surpasses  every  other 
mineral.  When  in  a  pure  state  the  colour  is  milk  white,  and 
from  its  transparency  it  sometimes  presents  a  greyish  tinge, 
particularly  after  immersion  in  water.  I  found  it  also  of  a 
brown  colour,  occasioned  by  an  admixture  of  ferruginous  matter, 
an  accidental  or  mechanical  combination,  in  which  it  had  not 
been  previously  known :  neither  had  it  been  described  as  being 
accompanied  by  any  other  substance,  although  I  now  found  it 
along  with  sparry  iron  ore,  galena,  pyrites,  quartz,  and  felspar. 
Of  these  the  first  was  the  most  abundant,  and  occurred  in  large 
groupes  of  crystals  two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  In 
the  interior  of  some  of  them  I  observed  minute  transparent 
crystals;  but  in  general  they  are  of  a  deep  blackish  brown,  and 
very  much  tarnished:  some  rhombs  I  found 'detached  and  im- 
bedded in  the  cryolite. 

Although  there  were  several  masses  accompanied  with  galena 
disseminated,  there  was  only  one  specimen  in  which  this  mineral 
was  crystallized:  in  this  it  presented  a  cube  of  about  half  an 
inch.  The  pyrites  was  likewise  dbseminated  and  crystallized,  ia 
the  form  of  a  cubo-dodecahedron.  The  quartz  and  felspar  occurred 
in  imbedded  crystals.  Hence  all  the  substances  which  I  found 
accompanying  cryolite  are  crystallized ;  but  I  could  discover  no 
trace  of  ^any  such  arrangement  in  the  substance  itself,  excepting 
in  its  threefold  cleavage.  Among  all  the  other  stones  of  which 
the  collection  consisted,  I  observed  only  two  specimens  accom* 
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panied  by  spany  iron  ore  uDConnected  with  cryolite.  These 
were  disposed  on  sienite;  but  although  the  aspect  of  this  fossil 
is  exactly  the  same,  it  would  be  stretching  analogy  too  far  to 
assert  from  this  that  sienite  was  the  geognostic  repository  of 
cryolite* 

This  substance  obtained  a  very  high  estimation  in  the  mineral 
market.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  small  specimen  for  which  a 
friend  of  mine  paid  four  pounds ;  and  taking  its  weight  and  price 
as  the  ratio,  the  value  of  all  the  cryolite  in  this  parcel  would 
have  exceeded  the  $um  of  5000/. 

Apatite, 
This  mineral  I  found  in  three  different  states  :  first  in  grains 
of  a  pale  greenish  yeUow  colour,  mixed  with  lamellar  hornblende 
and  magnetic  iron  ore;  a  combination  which  occurs  in  the  iron 
piines  of  ^Lapland  and  Norway.  The  second  is  in  transparent 
colourless  crystals,  of  an  hexagonal  form,  with  terminations  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  accompanied  with  dark  brown  mica 
pnd  augite,  both  crystalli;zed  :  and  also  with  calcareous  spar,  in 
which  the  apatite  was  imbedded.  In  the  third  the  apatite  is  of  a 
greenish  colour,  somewhat  similar  to  the  moroxiteof  Kongsberg, 
^nd  crystallized  in  short  hexagonal  prisms,  imbedded,  along  with 
crystals  of  felspar,  in  abase  of  brick-red  compact  felspar,  forming 
a  species  of  porphyry  hitherto  unknown.  There  was  only  one 
specimen  of  this  curious  rock  in  the  collection.  The  only  other 
acidiferous  minerals  wer^  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluor  spar :  of 
the  former  I  found  only  one  crystallized  piece,  and  One  or  two  of 
a  fine  white  granular  variety,  similar  to  the  marble  of  Carrara* 
Of  the  fluor  I  noticed  one  small  mass  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
spyne  pale  green  pieces  accompanying  augite  and  felspar. 

Quartz, 

This  is  too  common  a  substance  to  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  much  here :  it  however  occurred  in  some  unusual  varieties. 
The  most  conspicuous  was  of  a  very  common  kind,  although  to 
appearance  the  specimens  were  more  carefully  chosen  and  pre-* 
served  than  any  of  the  other  minerals.  The  masses  are  of  a  flat 
^hape,  formed  of  a  congeries  of  crystals,  joined  laterally,  and 
projecting  on  each  side,  where  the  terminations  are  transparent^ 
while  the  body  is  opake  and  white.  Another  variety  consisted  of 
thin  brittle  plates,  disposed  side  by  side,  each  apparently  single 
plate  b^ing  divided  in  two  by  an  interstice  not  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  a  shpet  pf  paper,  having  the  internal  surfaces 
covered  with  extremely  minute  crystals.  These  masses  have 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  as  in  some  places  the 
plates  are  partly  separated ;  so  that,  when  pressed  between  the 
pngers;  they  crack  and  break  like  thin  shells,    I  likewise  found 
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some  pieces  of  rose-coloured  quartz,  and  a  variety  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  at  Bere  Alstone'  in  pseudo  crystals,  but  not 
quite  so  fine  in  the  grain.  I  did  not  observe  any  of  the  other 
varieties*  of  the  quartz  family,  such  as  agate  or  chalcedony,  if  I 
except  some  minute  particles  of  camelian  found  among  granular 
magnetic  iron. 

Zircon 

Occurs  in  minute  crystals  imbedded  in  felspar  along  with,  and 
also  implanted  in,  allanite,  for  which  substance  I  originally 
mistook  it.  It  occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  four  sides  :  it  is  of  a  very  dark  colour^  with  smooth  brilliant 
surfaces. 

GameL 

This  substance  I  found  of  a  form  which  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where :  it  is  a  regular  octohedron,  truncated  on  all  the  edges 
and  angles.  The  principal  crystal  measures  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
;dong  the  edge;  it  belongs  to  a  group  which  had  been  imbedded 
IB  sodalite,  and  accompanied  with  augite.  I  found  another 
variety  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour,  crystallized  in  the  leucite 
shape,  and  imbedded  in  bluish  grey  quartz;  also  the  red  trans- 
parent variety,  presenting  the  same  form,  and  imbedded  in  a 
compound  of  quartz  and  felspar;  likewise  in  amorphous  trans- 
parent concretions,  imbedded  in  coarse  gneiss ;  "and,  lastly,  in 
small  transparent  grains,  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  imbedded 
along  with  augite  in  snow-white  granular  felspar,  forming  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  rocks  I  ever  beheld* 

Felspar. 

Besides  as  an  iQgSfdient  in  different  rocks,  I  found  this 
mineral  separately,  in  great  abundance,  crystallized,  laminated, 
compact,  and  granular. '^.<*  Of ''the  first,  the  most  remarkable 
variety  is  one  that  forms  an  ingredient  in  a  species  of  trap.  The 
crystals  were  principally  detached ;  but  some  I  found  connected 
with  that  rock,  the  base  of  which  is  of  a  very  coarse  grain. 
They  are  so  rude  in  their  confirmation,  so  very  coarse  in  their 
texture,  and  so  uneven  on  the  surface,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  I  recognized  them  as  crystals.  They  vary  in,  size  from 
three  inches  in  length  to  one,  with  the  other  d7mensions  in 
proportion,  nearly  equal  to  the  felspar  crystals  in  the  coarsest 
granite.  The  most  dbtinct  form  is  a  four-sided  rectangular 
prism,  acuminated  by  one  plane,  which  measures  with  the  two 
opposite  sides  99^41^  and  80^  19^  being  the  form  unitaire,  fig.  SO 
of  Haiiy.  Some  of  these  crystals  are  mcdified  by  the  truncation  of 
the  acute  solid  angles ;  the  rest  are  principally  macles ;  but 
ire  all  sojoiuch  dliaced  by  attrition,  that  it  k  neariy  impossible 
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to  know  what  the  forms  are.    In  colour,  these  ci^tals  are  grey ;  . 
they  are   mixed  throughout   with  minute  particles,   probaUy 
decomposed  hornblende* 

Of  th^  lamellar  feUpar  there  was  a  very  great  ahundancc, 
sope  of  it  equal  in  opalescence  to  the  labradore,  though  not 
possessed  of  the  same  variety  of  colour.  I  found  some  small 
fragments  of  green  felspar,  hke  the  Siberian ;  and  of  the  com- 
pact variety  there  were  two  kinds,  the  translucent  and  opake* 
Th^  colour  of  the  first  is  greenish  white,  with  a  Waxy,  small 
splintery  fracture :  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Chinese 
felspar,  of  which  the  fine  porcelain  is  fabricated.  The  compact 
v^iety  is  of  a  whitish  green  colour,  slightly  translucent  on  the 
edges  with  a  small  grained  splintery  fracture.  The  gramdar 
variety  is  a  substance  by  no  means  common  ;  it  is  of  a  brilliant 
white,  with  a  crystalline  texture,  not'unlike  saline  marble ;  but 
is  distinguish^  from  it,  add  froin  granular  quartz,  hy  the 
lamellat^d  structure  of  the  grains :  it  contains  imbedded  garnet 
and  au|;it^« 

Sodalite. 

This  is  one  of  the  substances  alluded  to  as  having  been 
analyzed  by  pr*  Thomson.  I  must  not  here  neglect  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obliffationb  to  Mr*  Ekeberg,  the  distinguished  chenost 
of  Upsala,  who  also  analyzed  this  mineral,  and  most  obligingly 
communicated  the  result  of  his  investigation,  in  a  letter  d^ted 
4th  August,  1810 ;  with  which  the  kbours  of  Dr.  Tfaomsoo 
afforded  a  striking  coincidence,  as  the  following  coniparative 
statement  indicates  :— 

Ekeberg.  Thomsoa. 

Silex 36       38-52 

Alivnine    32       27-48 

Lime 2*70 

'":       Soda 25       ..23-50 

'     Mur.acid. 6-75... 3 

Iron., -15 1 

Water 2-10 

Loss  ^ 1-70 

The  very  uncomoion  pr<^rtion  of  soda  which  this  mineif^' 
contains  suggested  the  niime  to  Or.  Thomson,  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  wett  described  that  I  find  nothing  remaining  to  be 
added.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  here,  particularly  as  it  was  not  noticed  by  the  Doctoi> 
relative  to  a  fugitive  colouring,  which  1  observed  ost  breakii»g 
up  the  masses.  On  tliQ  frehh  fractures  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  a  beautiful  rose  or  purplish  pink  colour,  and  the  mote  so.  to. 
observe,  after  laying  soooe  specimens  by,  that  in  tfaeeourse  of:  a. 
few  hours  ttiis  lively  tint  wholly  disappeared.  *  I  bad>QQcasioB  to 
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make  several  ob^rvations  of  the  same  sort:  at  one  time  I  broke 
a  mass,  and  laid  one  portion  under  the  rays  of  the  sun^  while 
the  other  was  placed  in  the  shade :  the  former  was  deprived  of 
the  red  hue  almost  instantaneously,  while  the  other  retained  it 
for  some  time.  This  induced  me  to  try  the  effect  of  excluding' 
the  light:  I  accordingly  wrapt  up  a  mass,  which  after  a  period  Of 
three  years  retained  its  colour  nearly  as  fresii  as  ever.  Among 
the  dodecabedral  crystals  of  sodalite,  I  obtained  some  having 
m  of  the  solid  angles  replaced  by  planes  of  four  sides  indicating 
the  cube* 

Sahliie. 
This  mineral  has  lately  been  considered  by  Haiiy  as  a  variety 
of  ai^ite.  In  this  collection  it  occurred  massive;  also  combined 
with  sodalite.  It  was^y  means  of  the  acute  .  discrimination  of 
the  €ouiit  de  Bournon  that  the  sahlite  was  discovered  among 
these  Greenland  minerals:  like  sodalite,  it  occurs  in  lamellated 
masses;  its  colour  is  white  and  greenish  white,  with  a  brilliant 
shining  surface;  it  divides  with  facility  into  rectangular  prisms^^ 
terminated  by  a  plane  which  measures  with  the  opposite  sides 
1€6^  15^  and  73^  45^  Parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  the  terminal 
faces,  there  are  indieations  of  natural  joints  by  which  the  prisms 
may  be  divided  vertically  :  for  these  observations  I  am  indebted 
to  Mons.  de  Bournon.  This  substance  is  sometimes  so  intimately 
blended  with  sodalite,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  discriminate 
them ;  a  circumstance  which  is  common  with  some  other  mi- 
nerals. ' 
Temmaline. 
Scarcely  any  cabinet  is  destitute  of  specimens  of  the  fine 
crystals  of  tourmaline,  which  are  found  in  Greenland:  it  is 
therefore  surprising  that  in  a  collection  so  extensive  there  should 
have  been  only  one  or  two  masses,  containing  a  few  very  minute 
<^tals  of  this  substance.  They  are  well  defined,  however,  aad 
imbedded  in  large  grained  granite,  composed  of  quartz,  very 
white  felspar,  and  light  coloured  mica.  The  large  tourmaline  i» 
found  in  a  mountainous  district  80  miles  inland  from  the  settle^* 
ment  of  Newbemhut;  but  as  there  are  upwards  of  30  colonies 
along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland^  it  is  possible  tlmt  Mr. 
Giesdca  did  not  visit  them  all. 

Amphilole. 
This  iQinefal  was  rather  abundant  in  the  collectipn.  I  found 
mne  masses  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  fragment 
pFCsentiag  a  rhomhoidal  prism  of  124°  ^0'  and  55°  3(/,  being  the 
primitive  fornu  The  most  remarkable  specimens  were  crystal- 
lized in  prisms  of  six  sides,  grouped  and  solitary,  and  imbedded 
in  a  granite  rock.  I  met  with  nothing  to  indicate  a  termination 
but  frvD)  their  dtmiensions,  some  of  the  prismy  measuring  four 
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iuches  by  one.    The  style  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occurred 
must  have  been  on  a  very  magnificent  scale. 

Augite. 

Although  this  be  a  veiy  common  mineral,  as  a  constituent  in 
trap  rocks,  it  was  known  in  a  crystallized  state  only  as  a  volcanic 
production,  until  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundahl  in 
Norway.  In  the  present  collection  it  occurred  abundantly,  and 
in  diiferent  varieties :  first,  in  slender  four-sided  prisms,  mea- 
suring 88^  and  92^,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits,  along  with 
crystallized  felspar  and  some  light  green  coloured  fluor,  on  the 
surface  of  a  porphyritic  greenstone,  the  base  of  which  is 
remarkably  fine  grained :  second,  in  prisms  of  six  sides,  being 
the  above  form  with  the  obtuse  edges  replaced  by  a  plane: 
among  these  I  found  one  small  crystal  presenting  the  primitive 
form,  which  is  the  prism  of  88^  and  92%  terminated  by  summits 
set  on  the  obtuse  angle,  obliquely  to  the  axis.  These  are  dis- 
posed on  the  surface  of  a  granitic  rock.  Third,  imbedded  with 
garnet  in  granular  felspar,  as  before  noticed,  and  in  sodalite 
blended  with  amphibole;  also  in  delicate  diverging  fibres, 
forming  stellated  groupes  of  considerable  size*  In  these  speci- 
mens auglte  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  rock,  which  is 
entirely  new  to  us :  its  geognostic  relation,  therefore,  may  be 
looked  for  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest* 

Epidote. 

There  were  a  few  specimens  which  I  believe  belong  to  this 
species;  but  without  analyses,  and  in  the  absence  of  crystalliza- 
tion, or  some  other  prominent  character,  many  of  the  minerals 
which  present  a  texture  sometimes  fibrous  and  sometimes 
otherwise,  are  not  very  easily  discriminated.  Those  which  I 
consider  epidote  are  massive :  one  is  composed  of  minute 
interlaced  fibres,  longitudinally  streaked,  of  a  deep  clear 
pistaccio  green,  and  accompanied  with  felspar  and  prehnite: 
another,  not  so  dark  in  the  colour,  is  almost  granular,  a  f^w 
streaked  fibres  being  only  to  be  discovered  by  means  of  a  lens : 
the  third  is  a  mass  of  very  delicate  fibres  confusedly  disposed, 
but  distinctly  visible  in  the  interior  of  (he  stone,  although  the 
external  surface  be  compact  and  earthy.  This  specimen  was 
extremely  tough,  owing^  to  its  fibrous  texture.  Mr.  Jameson 
observes  that  massive  epidote  occurs  in  beds  in  primitive 
mountains :  the  above  specimens  have  much  the  appearance  of 
such  a  locality,  except  the  last,  which  is  more  of  a  kidney 


Prehnite. 
This  mineral  1  found  in  a  rock  similar  to  that  of  St.  Chris- 
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topfae,  in  Dauphine:  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  both,  the 
«pidote  and  prehnite  occur  together.  There  is  no  such  combi- 
nation in  the  trap  rocjcs  which  contain  prehnite  in  this  country, 
"That  of  Greenland  appears  to  have  occupied  the  interior  of  a 
vein  along  with  calcareous  spar,  and  k  crystallized  in  minute  but 
remarkably  distinct  crystals,  presenting  the  rhomboidal  and 
hexagonal  table.  I  likewise  observed  specimens  of  stilbite, 
analcime,  and  chabasie ;  but  all  so  much  rubbed,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  recognise  them. 

Miccu 

Besides  accompanying  augite,  as  already  mentioned,  I  found 
this  substance  in  large  dark  olive-green  plates,  also  of  a  bright 
emerald  colour  in  minute  laminae  in  a  bit  of  gneiss. 

In  this  collection  there  were  no  minerals,  belonging  to  the 
inflammable  class,  if  I  except  plumbago,  which  has  recently. 
been  transferred  to  it  by  Haiiy :  some  of  this  substance  is  so 
pure  in  the  grain  as  to  be  capable  of  tracing  lines  upon  paper 
ijvith  a  clearness  equal  to  that,  of  Borrowdale;  others  were  very 
coarse  in  the  grain,  and  one  I  found  intimately  connected  with 
granite. 

METALS. 

Of  these  I  found  the  following  varieties: — 

Lead, — Sulphuret,  accompanying  cryolite,  as  already  described. 

Copper. — Grey  sulphuret,  blended  with  a  small  proportion  of 
green  carbonate.    • 

Iroffi. — Magnetic,  hematitic,  pyrites,  and  sparry  ore.  The 
first  occurred  in  sand,  with  particles  of  olivine,  carnelian,  and 
dark- coloured  mica,  in  irregular  masses,  imbedded  in  a 
granitic  rock  along  with  amphibole,  also  massive  blended  with 
amphibole,  and  accompanied  with  apatite.  The  hematitic 
iron  in  its  common  state,  and  mixed  in  a  stratified  manner, 
with  what  appears  to  be  ferruginous  sandstone.  The  pyrites, 
and  sparry  iron  ore,  have  already  both  been  noticed  as  accom- 
panying cryolite. 

Tiw.— Of  this  substance  I  found  two  or  three  specimens  crys- 
tallized in  quartz,  and  accompanied  with  a  few  Specks  of 
felspar.  This  differs  from  the  Cornish  tin  by  submitting  to 
the  blow-pipe  without  decrepitation. 

Molybdena  occurred  in  a  few  specimens  composed  of  quartz, 
intimately  blended  with  light  greenish  yellow  chlorite,  dis- 
persed in  very  minute  specks  through  the  mass. 

Yttrotantalite. — The  coUumbite  of  Hatchett  is  the  same  as  this 
mineral  without  yttria.  This  substance  is  exactly  similar  in 
colour  to  the  allanite;  but  its  compact  texture,  and  smooth 
shining  conchoidal  fracture,  induced  me  to  suspect  some 
difference  :  this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  specific 
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gravity;  namely,  5*7604  at  60^  of  Fahrenheit;  and  wa$ 
nnally  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wollasion,  who  found  it  to  be  yttro- 
tantalite,  nearly  pure.  Besides  this  variety,  I  found  a  crys- 
tallized substance,  which  1  believe  to  belong  to  the  same ;  it 
occurs  in  minute  regular  octohedrons,  imbedded  in  felspar : 
their  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  lustre,  somewhat  metallic ;  and 
colour,  bright  orange  brown.  These  external  characters  first 
induced  me  to  consider  this  mineral  as  a  variety  of  spinel ;  but 
I  have  changed  this  opinion,  in  consequence  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  WoUaston  on  some  small  atoms  I  was  enabled  to 
detach,  who  informed  me  that  yttria  entered  into  its  compo-  ^ 
sition;  but  that  the  portion  submitted  to  analysis  was  too 
small  to  complete  the  experiment.  There  was  only  one  very 
small  specimen  in  the  collection  ;  and  so  little  attractive  is  its 
appearance,  that  it  was  upwards  of  four  years  in  my  possession 
before  I  examined  it.  The  form  of  the  crystals  first  attracted 
my  attention^ ;  but  they  are  so  minute,  and  so  thinly  scattered 
in  the  matrix,  that  the  whole  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for 
the  subject  of  an  analysis,  minute  as  the  portions  are  which 
are  now  required  for  that  purpose. 

J  Allanite. 

The  last  metallic  substance  I  have  to  mention  is  that  which 
was  mistaken  by  myself  for  gadolinite;  and  subsequently  found 
to  be  an  unknown  compound  by  Di".  Thomson^  to  whose  polite- 
ness I  am  indebted  for  the  compliment  paid  me,  of  giving  it  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  allanite;  although,  perhaps,  the 
chemical  appellation  of  brown  oxide  of  cerium  would  have  been 
fully  as  appropriate.  I  have  now  nothing  to  add  to  the  descrip- 
tion already  published  by  Dr.  Thomson,  excepting  that  the  same 
substance  has  been  found  among  a  parcel  of  minerals  from  the 
Mysore,  yielding  by  analysis  the  same  jiotable  proponions.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that  a  new  fossil  should  be  discovered,  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  among  minerals  from  two  quarters  of 
the  world  so  widely  separated. 

Aggregate  Rocks, 
I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  collec- 
tion consisted  of  stones  destitute  of  any  interest :  my  present 
object  b  merely  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic. 
Of  granite  there  were  several  varieties ;  but  the  most  singular 
was  a  compound  of  felspar  and  quartz,  like  the  graphic  granite; 
but  in  tliis  the  base  was  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  the 
included  crystals  pure  white.  Porphyry ^  of  a  base  of  a  dark 
brown  compact  felspar,  containing  sharp  angled  crystals  of  the 
same,  of  a  light  flesh  colour ;  also  a  variety  similar  to  the  red 
compact  felspar  porphyry  of  the  Pentland  hills.     Greemtofne^  of 
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a  very  coarse  grain,  and  basalt  in  small  columnar  irregular 
fragments,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length ; 
none  of  them  exceeds  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  ends  are  coated 
with  a  vitreous  coyering,  similar  to  what  was  obtained  on  the 
sides  of  Basaltib  veins  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and  his  friends 
in  Iceland.  I  suppose  from  their  appearanee  that  they  are 
portions  of  a  very  minute  vein  of  basalt.  Fiickstone;  the 
colour  of  this  substance  is  dark  green  r  fracture  small^  con- 
choidal,  and  uneven.  -  Through  the  mass  are  dispersed  numerous 
circular  spots,  somewhat  lighter  in  colour;  from  the  centre  of 
which,  in  a  strong  light,  a  iSbrous  radiation  may  be  observed. 
I  have  met  with  an  appearance  analogous  in  Arran ;  but  am 
not  aware  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  b^en  before  notice^ 
in  any  of  the  mineralogical  works,  although  it  be  of  a  descrip- 
tion calculated  to  create  interest.  Sandstorie  in  slaty  fragments 
of  a  dark  ochry  red  colour,  with  whitish  orbicular  spots  ;  also  a 
lighter  red  compact  variety,  similar  to  some  of  our  indurated 
sandstones.  I  likewise  found  some  masses  of  brescia  composed 
of  angular  fragments  combined  by  a  paste  of  crystaline  quartz. 
The  inclosed  masses  are  pieces  of  sandstone. 
I  have  now  to  enumerate  the  minerals  above  noted. 
Cryolite 

Carbonate  of  lime Crystalized 

Granular 
Fluate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  lime Crystalixed 

Granular 

Quartz .Crystalized 

In  plates 
Compact,  and 
Rose  coloured 
Zircon 

Garnet •  • , Preeious 

Greep  and 
Common 

Felspar ••.•...  .Crystalized 

Granular 
Lamellar 
Compact 
Green,  and 
Opalescent 
Sodalite 
Sahlite 
Tourmaline 
Amphibole 

Augite ,  ^ ^ .  •  •  Crystalized 

Fibrous 
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Epidote 

Prehnite 

Stilbite   " 

Chabasie 

Analcime 

Olivine 

Mica 

Plumbago •  •  ^ .  ^  .(jfranular^  aad 

Compact  .' 

Load ^ Sulpburet 

Copper    , Grey  sulpburet 

Green  carbonate 
Iron •  Magnetic 

Hamatitic 

Pyritical  and 

Sparry  ore 
Tin 

Molybdena 
Yttro  tantalite  • Amorphous-  .  i 

Crystaliaed 

Cerium   .  • . . « •  Brown  oxide 

Granite Graphic,  and  . 

Common 
Porphyry 
Greenstone 


Pitchstone 

Sandstone 

Brescia 
The  above  list  of  species  and  varieties  comprehends  in  numbef 
more  minerals  than  one-half  of  all  that  Scotland  afibrds,  ac-« 
cording  to  JProfessor  Jameson's  table  of  geognostic  relation^ 
(Vol.  III.  p.  277).  The  filth  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,^ 
and  the  little  care  which  had  been  taken  in  package,  were 
equally  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  their  peculiarities,  and  in 
several  the  characters  were  only  to  be  detected  by  careful  and 
minute  investigation.  I  cannot  help  being  surprised,  that  such 
an  ill  assorted  collection  should  have  been  made  by  a  mineralo- 
gist of  Mr.  Gieseke*s  character,  and  wonder  what  object  lie 
could  have  had  in  view,  by  loading  it  with  the  quantity  of  useless 
rubbish  w^hich  I  had  to  throw  out.  The  number  of  minerals, 
however,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  pick  from  among  it,  19 
sufficient  proof  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  found  being 
one  of  the  most  interesting  nature :  for  details  respecting  it  we 
must  wait  the  arrival  of  the  collector,  for  which  I  have  no 
doubt  every  mineralogist,  as  well  as  myself,  will  look  with 
some  degree  of  impatience. 
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Article  III. 

Lythrodes :  a  new  Species  of  Mineral  from  the  North, 
By  D.  L.  G.  Karsten.* 

Among  the  magnificent  mineral  products  of  Prldrichswarny  in 
Norway,  I  have  found  a  mioeralj  the  properties  of  which  will 
be  better  known  by  the  following  description  of  its  characters:— « 

Colour.  Aurora  red,  pASsing  into  brownish  red  :  and  in  some 
specimens  through  flesh  red  into. yellowish  brown  and  pale 
brown:  here  and  there  with  cream,  yellow,  and  greenish  spots. 

External  aspect*    Massive  and  disseminated. 

Loistre.  In  the  principal  fracture,  resinous  and  glimmering; 
in  the  cross  fracture^  without  lustre. 

Fracture.  Passing  from  uneven  to  splintery;  hut  the  texture 
concealed  foliated  with  several  cleavages,  which  were  only 
ascertained  after  having  examined  a  number  of  specimens. 

Fragments  show  a  tendency  to  regularity. 

Distinct  concretions.     Granular,  with  a  rough  surface. 

Transparency.  Opake^  or  at  most  slightly  translucent  on  the 
edges. 

Streak.    White. 

Hardness.    Semihard  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Franpbility.    Pretty  easily  frangible. 

Specific  gravity  2' bio.  Not  particularly  heavy.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  this  fossil  performed  by  Dr.  John,  by  a  method 
which  he  will  hereafter  describe,  its  constituents  are  as  follows : — 

Silica 44«62 

Alumina 37*36 

Lime  • 2*75 

Soda 8-00 

Water 6-00 

Oxide  of  iron 100 

Loss 0-27 

100-OjP 

There  is  no  other  mideral,  among  those  already  described, 
which  possesses  the  characters  and  yields  the  same  constituents 
as  this,  among  which  the  proportions  of  soda  and  water  are 
the  most  remarkable.  On  that  account  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
system  as  a  new  peculiar  species  of  mineral,  belonging  to  the 
genus  of  siliceous  stones. 

*  Fromth^  Gesellschaft  Natnrforschender  freande  za  Berlin  Magazin  ISIO, 
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As  fresh  broken  spegmens  of  this  mmeral  look  as  if  they  were 
spotted  with  coagulatM  bloody  I  bare  given  it  the  name  of 
lythrodes  (from  to  >jj6pov). 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  miaeral^  where  two  of  the  pUytes 
that  occasion  the  concealed  foliated  fracture  are  set  perpendicu- 
larly upon  each  other,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  species  of  ielspar  J 
but  a  closer  inspection,  together  with  the  consideration  of  its 
constituents,  will  undeceive  us.  When  lythrodes  exhibits  ssmU 
splendent  particles,  it  contains  labradore  felspar  mixed  with  it. 
The  other  subsunccs  occasionaUy  mixed  with  this  mineral  are 
black  hornblende,  whhe  analcime,  and  dark  brown  zircon. 


Article  IV. 

On  the  Difference  of  Temperaturey  during  n  period  of  50  years,    - 
at  Slockholm,  according  to  Observations  made  at  the  Observa* 
tory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    By  J.  ofverbom,* 

Thb  process  by  means  of  which  the  sun's  rays  communieate> 
heat  to  our  earth  will  probably  continue  long  unknown.  Not-^*' 
withstanding  the  attempts  of  Bouguer  and  Lambert,  the  doctrine 
that  their  greater  or  smaller  intensity  depends  upon  their  angle 
of  incidence^  and  upon  the.  .greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  through  which  they  pass,  seems  still  to  prevail. 
Experience  shows  us  that  the  sun  produces  the  greater  quantity 
of  heat  the  more  highly  he  is  elevated ;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  heat  is  greater,  a  preceding  day  acquires  the  power  of 
leaving  an  excess  upon  the  following  day.  What  confirms  this 
proposition  is,  that  the  greatest  heat  does  not  happen  at  the 
summer  solstice,  but  sometimes  more  than  a  month  after  it; 
just  as  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  happens  a  little  after  two 
V  o'clock. 

The  changes  in  the  winds  and  the  thickness  of  the  atmos* 

Ehere,  together  with  the  variations  of  the  barometer  and 
ygrometer,  and  probably  many  other  circumstances  not  yet 
understood,  occasion  the.  heat  of  one  year  to  differ  from  that  of 
another,  even  though  the  observations  be  made  at  the  same  time 
of  the  day,  and  be  kept  regularly  during  the  whole  year.  But  ... 
as*  the  power  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  .the  same  every  year,  pne 
may  hope  that  by  taking  a  great  many  years  together  their 
-differences  and  anomalies  will  be  sank  in  each  other,  and  the 

•  From  KoBgl.  Veteosfcaps  Academiem  nja  Handliogar,  torn.  29,  p.  tt4, 
for  1S08.  • 
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pbmtta  iht  sm  mi  the  hm  of  tempemture^  loay  be  thencQ 

This  dtfethdd  hi  pethgipif  tke  only  possible  one  in  a  science 
Ifill  in  its  in&rtoy^  iM  ilrhicti  not  readily  subjecting  itself  t6' 
tft^ory^  Im  t>roceeded  from  its  tery  commenceinent  by  empii 
tkkttx. 

Iif  thi!  l^bservat^  of  th6  ncadfemy  the  dlfFefent  heights  of  th^ 
then&omet^r  have  been  genefaflly  marked  three  tinfies  a  day^ 
flatiiig^  a  fetkfi  cX  isMe  thatt  50  years.  As  this  period  seems 
itfffieient  to  conifj^sate  for  all  anornaU^,  I  har^  collected 
tdgeltiei^  th^  ti^mpieratofes  <rf  half  a  century  of  years,  from  1758 
lb  imf,  bbth  inclusive. 

I  hM^  fMnd  the  i^^itttn  tetidper&ture,  from  tio  fewer  than 
51750  observations,  to  be  5|^^  or  5765®  above  the  freezing 
^t  (42'877  Frfipenheit).  From  t6is  medium  every  particular 
year  devkted  mdte  or  less,  a^  WQI  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  J— 


VtBt. 

MedMB 
MIVMrt. 

tlM(<Mfil 

Y«M 

tcmpenC 

tke  Hand 

Mlina. 

1768 

+  4'561'> 

-1-204 

,    1784 

+4'446'' 

-1-319 

5d 

G\i2 

+  0-367 

85 

4-62S 

-M37 

176^0 

6^196 

-0-571 

86 

4-421 

-1-344 

^1 

6-402 

+0-637 

87 

5-757 

-0-008 

6^ 

£-802 

+0-037 

88 

4-693 

-1-072 

^ 

Hio. 

-0-825 

8'9 

7-004 

+  1-239 

64 

6-^67 

+0-602 

179() 

6rS74 

+  0-609 

is 

6-851 

+0086 

91 

7-610 

+  1-845 

^ 

6-577 

+0-6112 

92 

5r975 

+  0-210 

67 

5:-ii27 

-0-538 

93 

^-503 

+  0-738 

^s; 

5-152 

-0-613 

94 

7-811 

+  2-046 

6d 

5-402 

-0-363 

95 

4-921 

-0-844 

up 

S-(S56 

-O-IO& 

96 

6-441 

+  0-676 

4-672 

-1-693 

97 

6-824 

+  1-659 

\'2 

5-116 

-0-64» 

-      98 

6-980 

+  1-215 

73 

7-419 

+  1-654 

.  9& 

4-ioa 

-1-664 

^  ■  T 

1  '  e 

5-22(i 

-0-B3d 

1800 

4-970 

-0-795 

7-696 

+  1-931 

ol 

5-881 

+0-116 

\% 

6-313 

+0-548 

02 

5-531 

-6-234 

Vt 

5-375 

-0-387 

03 

4-712 

-1-653 

il 

5-78^ 

7-775 

-0-036 

04 

4-747 

-1-618 

+2-010 

05 

4-062 

-1-703 

1780 

5838 

+  0073 

06 

5-411 

-0-854 

M 

6'582 

+0'817 

-0-887 
+  1-267 

1807 

5-543 

^o-aas- 

iii 

4-8^8 
7-<fe2 

Meaa 

5-765 

_ 

Yot.  I.  N"  n. 
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Tlie  year  may  be  divided  vAXo  73  penthettierons  (or  portions  of 
five  days  each),  with  some  little  anomaly  for  the  mterealary 
days.  I  have  made  this  division  to  show  the  tempemture  of  the 
year  more  equally.  In  the  following  table,  the  first  number^ 
—  5*596  (for  example)  is  the  mean  of  all  the  thermometer 
heights  for  th^  first  five  days  of  January,  during  all  the  50  years^ 
und  of  course  the  medium  of  7^0  observations.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  other  numbers. 

To  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
progression  of  the  medium  observations,  I  have  not  only  drawn 
up  the  following  table,  but  likewise  constructed  the  diagram 
(plate  2),*  where  the  dots  denote  the  mean  heights  actually 
observed,  and  the  curve  line  the  probable  hypothetic  mean. 

A  glance  of  the  ey^  shows  how  nearly  they  agree,  as  long  as 
the  thermometer  is  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  but 
that  the  difference  between  them  goes  as  far  as  2  degrees  (3*^ 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  during  the  first  three  months  of  winter. 


NnmWr  o 
pentheme- 

r       Miadkdv 

of  the  pen- 
tb«mcr«n. 

Meditm  of 

Prot»U< 
Bean 
temper. 

Difference. 

CoTnmii  si  m 
,  degreeg  of 
FahKuheit. 

1 

Jan.  3 

-5-596° 

-4-521^ 

-  1-075 

21-927^ 

2 

/     8 

5-098 

4-898 

-0-200 

22-824 

3 

13 

4-791 

5-214 

+  0-423 

23-376 

4 

18 

4-215 

5-456 

+  1-241 

24-413 

i 

^3 

4-193 

5-572 

+  1-371 

24-453 

6 

28 

3-401 

5-421 

+  2-020 

2S-878 

'    7 

Feb.    2 

3-942 

5  165 

+ 1  -223 

24-904 

8 

7 

4-731 

4-838 

+  0-.107 

23-484 

9 

12 

4-690 

4-451 

-0-239 

23-558 

lb 

17 

3-683 

4-018 

+  0-331 

25-403 

11 

22 

2-995 

3-532 

+  0537 

26-609 

12 

27 

2-685 

3-008 

+  0-323 

27-167 

IS  March  4 

8-229 

2-446 

-0-783 

26-188 

14 

9 

3-660 

1-848 

-  1-812 

55-410 

15 

14 

2-272 

1-216 

-1-056 

27-9I0 

16 

19 

2-190 

0-552 

-1-638 

28-06Q 

17 

24 

M68 

+  0-143 

-1-311 

29-898 

18 

29 

0-281 

0-867 

-M48 

31-494 

19 

April  3 

+  1-273 

1620 

-0-347 

34-295 

20 

.     8 

2-470 

2-399 

.  +0-071 

36-446 

21 

13 

3-009 

3-205 

-0-196 

37-416 

»  Thede^ees  of  tbe  tfaermometer  in  the  origtaal  are  tboie  of  Celgint.  For 
the  sake  of  the  English  reader  they  have  been  changed  in  the  plate  for  those  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  Editor  has  likewise  inserted  the  mean  temperature  at  Loudott 
during  1810,  by  way  of  comparison  with  ^bat  of  Stockholm. 
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ProUU* 

Diffnvnc*. 

^•ij=i/l.^ 

HH. 

tiMnCTO*. 

•bwnauAM. 

topn. 

Fahrenheit. 

22 

April  IS 

+3-776° 

+4-037° 

-0-261 

38  797* 

23 

23 

4-926 

4-893 

+0-03;^ 

40-867 

24. 

28 

5-773 

5-775 

-0-002 

42-391 

25 

May  3 

6-^72 

6-828 

-0-266 

48-830 

26 

8 

7-502 

7-849 

-0-347 

45-504 

27 

13 

8-279 

8-838 

-0-554> 

46-902 

28 

18 

10  136 

9-793 

-f  0-343 

50-245 

29 

23 

10-S88 

lo-ru 

+  0-175 

51-598 

SO 

28 

11-446 

11-597 

-0  151 

52-603 

31 

June  2 

-13026 

12-442 

+  0-548 

55-447 

32 

7 

13-978 

13-248 

+  0730 

57-I6O 

33 

12 

14-442 

14013 

+  0-429 

57-996 

34 

17 

15-237 

14-733 

+  0-504 

59-427 

35 

22 

15-423 

15-406 

+  0017 

59-761 

36 

27 

16-089 

16-0f8 

+  0-061 

60-960 

37 

July  2 

16-572 

16-596 

-0-024 

61-830 

38 

7 

17-272 

17-102 

+  0-170 

63-089 

39 

12 

17-556 

17-538 

+  0-028 

68-619 

40 

17 

17-839 

17-892 

-0053 

64-ilO 

41 

22 

lS-068 

18-133 

-0-069 

64-515 

42 

27 

18-180 

18-103 

+  0-077 

64-720 

43 

Aug.  1 

17-856 

17-838 

+  0-018 

64-141 

44 

6 

17-449 

17-470 

-0-021 

63-408 

45 

11 

17-21 1 

17020 

+  0-191 

62-898 

46 

16 

16-446 

16-503 

-0-057 

61-603 

47 

21 

16197 

15-926 

+  0-271 

61-155 

48 

26 

15094 

15-295 

-0-201 

59-169 

49 

,     31 

14-326 

14-614 

-0-288 

57-737 

50 

Sept.  5 

13-734 

13-886 

-0152 

56-721     , 

51 

10 

12-924 

13114 

-0-190 

55-263 

52 

15 

11-993 

12-301 

-0-308 

53-587 

53 

«0 

11132 

11-449 

-0-317 

52-03S 

54 

25 

10-459 

10-559 

-0-100 

50-826 

55 

SO 

8-998 

9-633 

-0-635 

48-196 

56 

Oct.  5 

8-785 . 

8-672 

+  0-113 

47-613 

S7 

10 

7-51S 

.    7-678 

-0  165 

46-523 

58 

15 

6-612 

6-651 

-0-039 

43-901 

59 

20 

5-604 

5-618 

-0014 

42-087 

60 

25 

5-251 

4746 

+  0-505 

41-452 

61 

30 

4-177 

S-894 

+  0-283 

.<9-512 

62 

Nov.  4 

8-787 

8067 

+  0-720 

38  817 

63 

9 

3-!  55 

2-265 

+  0-890 

37  679 

64 

14 

1-872 

1-490 

+0-382 

35-369 

«5 

19 

0-176 

0-742 
H  2 

-0-566 

82-317 

Di 
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PMkOta 
Mis 

DMnwM 

66 

Not.  34     -0-38S* 

+0'023'' 

-0-406 

8l-SU*» 

67 

29        0611 

-0-667 

+  0-056 

30-900 

68 

Dec.  4        1*406 

1-326 

-0079 

29-471  . 

69 

»        ld02 

1-952 

+0350 

29-117 

n 

14        2165 

2-544 

+0-379 

28-108 

71 

19    .    315& 

3-100 

-0-055 

26-321 

74 

S4        3164 

3-617 

+  0-453 

,26-30ft 

78 

29        4-334 

4-092 

-0-242 

24-l9» 

Mean  +  5765 

Article  V. 

Experiments  (m  Nt^cohntm.*     By  W.  HisSnger  ahd  C.  A. 

Murray. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Richter  published  in  the  Ntues  Mlg.  Jmstml  der 
Chemi&f  vol.  it.  p.  S92^  his  experimetifs  on  a  new  tnetallie 
body,  which  he  diseovered  during  his  attempft  to  reduce  the 
pure  osjde  of  nickel  to  the  metallic  stafe^  and  which  he  called 
rficcokmuiH,  a  new  SscoPifred  fnetal,  vera  similar  in  many  re* 
spects  to  nick&L  It  was  cUefiy  distinguififaed  ^m  nickel  in  not 
being  reducible  W  mere  heat,  in  being  more  tiolently  attacked 
by  nitric  acid,  aiid  m  the  different  colonic  of  the  precipitates  ob- 
tained from  XM  solutions  <^  it  In  acids.  Throdgh  the  gDOdness 
of  Mr.  €?ehleii,  we  obtained  various  ifpecimens  of  this  new  metal, 
soon  after  its  dSscovery.  One  of  these  specimens  was  subjected 
to  the  following  experiments  i--- 

(a)  A  re^lusof  ntecolanpm,  which  weighed  2^3  milligrtimmes, 
(34*54  grains  Troy)  was  digested  in  purexfilute  nitric  acid.  The 
actioir  was  moderate  ;  but  was  incr^^ed  when  the  acid  became 
more  concentrated.  The  colour  of  the  solution  was  emerald 
green,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  nickel.  The  acid  left  undis- 
solved a  small  yellowish  brown  ma:!s3,  which  was  separated,  and 
boiled  for  a  long  time  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  was  not 
sensibly  dissolved.  Muriatic  acid  was  therefore  employed,  which 
gradually  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  mass,  and  assumed  a  greenish 
yelloW  colour.  The  solution  being  diluted  wilfi  a  great  deal  of 
water,  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  inf  a  glass 
vessel,  furnished  with  a  stopper,  but  no  precipitate  fell.  By 
gentle  evaporation  in  a  retort,  a  reddish  brown  oxide  was  thrown 

,     «  From  AfhandliDgar  i  Fjsik,  Keuii  ocb  If Ineialogi.  Utgifne  af  WiJtUiiiger 
Mh  I.  Berzelius,  toU  iii.  p.  105. 
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^wp,  which,  thoui^h  mini  with  an  «Kc«s«^f  wano  caustic  am^ 
mofua,  was  not  dissplved*  The  liquid  waa^  colourless,  which 
ffovei  that  it  contained  in  solution  oettber  nickel,  niccolanuniy 
IKMT  cohalt.  It  was  filt^r^d,  and  th^  sal  ammoniac  evaporated  to 
dryness,  puriog  this  evaporation  more  oxide  was  precipitated* 
A  suflQcieot  quantity  of  caustic  potash  was  employed  to  decom* 
pose  the  whole  of  the  sal  ammoniac ;  the  mixture  was  then  dis* 
salved  in  water,  and  a  snmlt  portion  of  undissolved  oxide  re- 
mained beliind.  That  these  different  precipitates  consisted  of 
the  oxid^  of  iron  was  ascertained  by  treating  them  before  the 
ldow-=p}pe  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  saltpetre,  &c.;  but  the 
quantity  at  the  highest  estimation  did  not  exceed  two  milU- 
gfammea  (-oa  grain  Tiroy), 

(b)  A  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  was  passed  through 
the  solutiQii  of  niccoianum  in  nitric  acid.  For  some  time  no 
change  was  perceptible,  but  after  the  interval  of  an  hour  it  be« 
gaB  to  grow  muddy,  and  yellowish  flocks^wcre  separated,  which 
^11  to  the.  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  being  separated  an4 
^rie4  had  a  bkckish  brown  colour,  but  their  quantity  was  so 
ainaU  that  they  could  not  be  weighed.  Before  the  blaw^pipe 
they  exhibited  the  properties  of  sulphuret  of  sursenic,^  and  emitted 
unequivocally  the  smell  of  ai^nic.  Hence  it  follows,  tfa«t 
nicoojanam  contains  a  small  portion  of  arsfoiei  but  it  i^  quite 
froe  from  the  least  trace  of  copper* 

(e)  The  solutk)n  was  exactly  satiurated  with  caustic  potash. 
Thi^  precifitatc  which  fell  was,  at  the  instauit  of  precipitation,  of 
a  whitish  green  colour,  but  it  gradually  changed  into  a  light 
^reeaish  and' bluish  grey  colour,  or  a  ouxture  of  blue  aad  green 
wde  like  what  is  obtained  from  a  solution  of  cobalt  alloyed  with 
Piekei.  That  portion  of  the  precipitate  which  attached  itself  to 
the  sides  of  the  gla^s,  and  was  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  had 
%  tight  gre^fi  colour, '  Wheu,  diluted  mth  water  the  precipitate 
afyWcd  of  a  liglH  moiAntain  green.  It  was  mixed  with  wat^^ 
whii^h  was  di^wo  off  n^atedly  by  a  sypbo»,  till  all  the  salt  disr- 
appeared.  As  from  the  mixed  colours  of  the  precipitate^  and 
IffMQ  several  othec  cir eun)stanc(^,,  we  began  to  suspect  that  it  was 
a  Qiix^ure  of  th^  oxid^  of  nickel  and  cobaltj^  ^^  niade  choioa  of 
the.  nj^thod  proposed  by  Thea^rd^  iu  the  Mig.  Jour,  dar  CJwmif, 
vol.  iv.  p.  ^,  t(^  siQparate  these  metals  from^  «ach  other*  For 
that  purposes  w^  prepared  a  sokitiito  of  lima  iu  oxymunati^  Bti4f 
and  agv^M  th«  precipitate  in  thiasoljution  iaa  weU  stopped  glass 
flask.  It  wm  iaaimediatdy  changed  into  aia  oidd^  ooatainiiig 
iKQre  offyga^^  and  havii^  a  black  colour.  Ttus  black  oiude  waa 
ismA  &(H9  aU  nH)  wt^  of  Um&  ^  washing  it  with  water  tili  th^ 
liquor  ceased  to  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  Caustic  ammonia 
ma  addsd  in.  excess  :  it.  assumad  a  deep  bluo  cf^oiv  wifhout  in* 
diAiog  t(»«ed  oc  giiMt  (asi  9khm  siU^bm)  i^«r  wbw  s««ft  bf 
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tjic  Ifght  of  day  or  by  a  candle.  The  oxide,  being  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  days  under  the-  ammonia,  diminished  in 
quantity  and  became  lighter  coloured.  The  solution  in  ammonia^ 
being  drawn  ofif  by  a  syphon,  was  clear  and  pure  blue,  and  was 
evaporated  to  dryness  without  undergoing  the  smallest  change 
of  colour.  The  residue,  after  evaporation,  was  a  light  green 
oxide,  which  when  heated  to  redness  became  black,  and  weighed 
,  427  milligrammes  (6*58  grains),  '  It  dissolved  before  the  blow- 
pipe in  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  bead  had  a  blood-red  colour 
while  hot,  but  became  honey  yellow  when  cold;  and  when  salt- 
petre was  added  gave  a  bluish  coloured  bead.  In  borax  it  dis- 
isolved  with  difficulty,  and  the  colour  of  the  bead  was  reddish 
brown..  The  solution  of  it  in  muriatic  acid  formed  characters  on 
paper  of  a  green  colour,  scarcely  perceptible  while  warm.  All 
these  properties  show  clearly  that  the  oxide  examined  was  pure 
oxide  of  nickel. 

(d)  The  liquid  remaining  after  the  precipitation  of  niccolanum 
by  caustic  potash  (c),  and  the  water  employed  in  washing  the 
precipitated  oxide,  being  boiled,  assumed  a  green  colour,  and  a 
small  portion  of  green  oxide  precipitated,  which  was  added  to 
the  oxide  examined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  liquid 
being  concentrated  to  crystallization,  and  the  mother  lye  mix^d 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  it  exhibited  no  trace  of  arsenic  acid. 

(e)  The  portion  of  oxide,  which  the  caustic  ammonia  had  left 
undissolved,  was  again  digested  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  ammonia. 
The  solution  became  bluish,  but  exhibited  also  a  shade  of  red  or 
aiftethyst.  especially  when  examined  by  candle-light.  The 
ammo?.i;VhHd  therefore  taken  up  a  portion  of  cobalt,  which,  by 
its  long  continued  action,  it  had  brought  down  to  a  lower  degree 
of  oxydizemerit,  and  rendered  soluble.  By  slow  evaporation  a 
greenish  oxide  of  nickel  was  obtained,  and  the  liquid  assumed  a 
bluish  colour,  but  which  at  last  was  changed  into  a  reddish.  The 
precipitated  oxide,  being  separated  and  examined  -before  the 
blow-pipe  with  borax,  exhibited  evident  marks  of  containing 
cobalt. 

^  (f)  As  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  from  the  preceding  experiments, 
was  found  to  be  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  a^ain  brought  to  a 
ininifnuin  of  oxydizement,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  new 
solution  in  muriatic  aeid,  precipitating  by  caustic  potash,  washing 
the  precipitate,  and  agitating  it  with  oxymuriate  of  lime,  to 
render  the  cobalt  again  insoluble,  till  the  whole  of  the  nickel 
was  separated  from  it :  but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed ;  for  the 
solution  in  ammonia  was'  violet  coloured,  and  contained  both 
toxides.  The  colour  of  the  oxide  changed,  in  a  very  short  time^ 
from  black  to  grey. 

'    (g)  As  ihb  method  of  separating  the  two  metals  was  unsuc- 
cessful^ we  had  recourse  to  the  method  of  Proust,  by  ..repeated 
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ciystallizations  The  oxides  dissolved  in  ammonia  in  paragraphs 
(e)  and  (f),  and  the  portion  which  the  ammonia  would  not 
dissolve,  were  freed  from  ammotiia  by  washing.  Sulphuric  acid  was 
then  poured  upon  the  mass,  which  dissolved  the  whole,  except  a 
few  flocks  which  consisted  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  which  weighed, 
when  heated  to  redness,  5  milligrammes  ('077  grain  Troy),  llie 
clear  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  had.  an  amethyst  red 
colour,  was  mixed  with  caustic  ammonia,  and  set  aside  in  a 
moderate  warmth,  in  order  to  evaporate  slowly,  and  crystallize* 
There  shot  first  deep  green  crystals  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nickel :  these  being  removed,  the  liquid  remained  rose-red  i 
and,  finally,  gave  a  confused  mass  of  a  dark  rose-red  colour. 

(h)  The  green  and  red  salts  thus  obtained  were,  dissolved 
separately  in  water,  and  decomposed  hy  boiling  them  with 
caustic  potash.  The  hydrates  of  nickel  and  cobalt  thus  obtained 
were,  the  first  mountain  green,  the  second  blackish  green ;  but 
being  washed,  and  heated  to  redness,  they  became  both  blackish.  ^ 
The  oxide  of  eohalt  weighed  150  milligrammes  (2'31  grains)^ 
It  gave  before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax  a  dark  blue  glass.  The 
cobalt  metal  was  precipitated  from  the  smalt  by  a  polished  copper 
wire.  It  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  by  the  assistance  of  sugar,  and 
the  solution  was  colourless.  When  the  solution  was  neutralized, 
and  mixed  with  henzoate  of  ammonia,  it  exhibited  no  trace  of 
iron.  With  muriatic  acid  it  gave  a  sympathetic  ink.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  very  pure  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  green  salt  gave, 
after  decomposition  and  heating  to  redness,  a  blackish  oxide  of 
nickel,  which  weighed  '2055  milligrammes  (31*65  grains).  It 
possessed  the  same  properties  as  the  oxide  obtained  in  para- 
graph (c). 

The  portion  of  regulus  of  niccolanum  examined,  therefore, 
which  originally  weighed  2243  milligrammes  (34  54  gr.),  had 
been  decomposed  into  the  following  constituents  :-^ 

M.  Gr.  M.  Gr. 

Black  oxide  of  nickel 2482 

Which,  reckoning  0*20  for  oxygen, 

gives  of  metallic  nickel   ....;...   1985*60 

Black  oxide  of  cobalt 150 

Which,  reckoning  0*20  for  oxygen, 

gives  of  metallic  cobalt 120*00 

Red  oxide  of  iron    .'         7 

Which,  reckoning  0*30 for  oxygen, 

gives  of  metallic  iron 4*90 

A  trace  of  arsenic 

Loss .•....,., 132-50 

.  '   2639         2243- 
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Concbiskm. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  we  may  cpnclude, 

i.  tliat  niccolanijm  is  not  ^  peculiar  new  metal. 

2.  That  it  is  a  compound  of  nickel,  6^  per  cent,  of  cpha|t^  ^ 
little  iron^  with  a  trace  of  arsenic. 

t.  That  .the  method  proposed  by  T^^pnard  tp  separate  nickel 
pom  cobatt  does  not  succeed. 

4.  That  careful  crystallization  with  sul|)hate  of  ammonia  or 
potash  is  the  best  method  of  separating  these  t\yp  iwetf^l^  ffoxji 
each  other, 

ARTICLE   VI, 

Meport  of  a  Select  Committee  of  tke\  House  of  Commons  of> 
Transportation, 

(As  ordered  to  be  prir^t^d  JMly  10,  ^812.)      " 

(Concluded  from  p,  Bl.) 

TflopGjt  the  religiops  feeling  in  the  cplony  appears  to  have 
been  weak,  latterly  the  ereqtipupf  places  of  wonbJpt  t^qd  t^p 
iBstablishment  of  plergyoien,  have  i^ot  been  neglecte^i  Cturcheil 
have  been  built  ^1:  Sydney  ai^d  Paramatta,  ^nd  in  Hawkes|)v»ry 
the  service  was  performed  in  houses  appropri?ited  to  thfit  p^irppse; 
i|nd  to  each  of  these;  districts  clergymen  l^ave  been  ^ppointp^, 
witli  a  suflScient  provision  frocp  Ggyefnment.  |p  ^pverupr 
Hunter's  time,  the  attendance  of  the  convicts  was  enforced  ^t 
chiirch.  This  compulsion  appear?  to  |;i^ve  bee^^  neglected  di:\ring 
the  government  of  Admiral  Bligh ;  thpvjgh  d^ring  the  Tfoixis  of 
Divine  Service  alj  loitering  was  fp^fbidden  in  the  town  of  Sydney. 
No  restraint  is  imposed  on  those  professing  a  different  religion, 
and  Romsin  Catholic  plergymen  have  been  allowed  to  perform 
the  rites  of  their  churph ;  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages^  and 
burial!^,  are  regularly  kept,  and  many  schools  have  beei^  estar 
blished.  The  Orphan  Female  Sghoql,  supported  by  port  duties 
and  fines,  ha§  flourished  almost  from  the  fii-st  settlement  pf  the 
colony ;  and  a  JVIale  Orphan  School,  on  a  similar  plan,  has 
lately  been  established;  several  private  schools  are  also  open,  and 
the  education  of  youth  appears  by  no,  means  to  he  neglected, 
though  the  want  of  proper  masters  i\a3  been  naiich  felt  at  diffe- 
rent periods. 

Your  cpmmittee  have  been  thus  particular  i^i  detailing  the 
j'egulation^,  and  the  hatural  and  commercial  advantages  pf  the 
settlement^  because  they  strongly  feel  that. its  improvement  ii^ 
tjrealth,  and  the  meaiis  of  properly  employing  and  reforming  the 
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f»i)f  icts,  are  «$f{eiitial  t^  tlui  ffogfea^  of  each  ^ber;  if  the  [pvoi* 
polity  ot  tW  cokny  be  cbepked  by  i|Qvybplw>m^  restrictiM% 
fbe  e^iCftio^  ^d  ia4il8ti^  of  (he  cqnvicts  canaqt  be  advanti^ 
pttdy  called  iatp  ac^o  fluriqg  their  servitude,  a»d  but  little  lOr 
^uceo^eq^  ypXl  be  b^ld  put  tp  tbem  to  become  settlers  after  their 
em^iicip^ipn.  Tbey  tvill  now  proceed  to  detail  the  miinaer  m 
vbicb  tbe  tiapspprtatjoD  of  the  conFipts  is  condqcted,  and  wbiMt 
9ie  th^ir  gpyenimept  aqd  t^'cf^tmeot  wjtbid  the  colony.  » 

^b^n  the  hulks  are  full  up  to  their  establishioent,  and  the 
lx>Qidcted  offenders  in  the  different  counties  are  beginning  to  ac«* 
cumulate,  4  vessel  is  taken  pp  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
piut  of  them  to  New  South  Wale9«  A  selection  is  in  the  first 
^tfinpe  made  of  all  the  male  pqnvicts  under  the  age  of  50,  who 
^e  fieptenced  to  transpprtation  for  life  and  forl4  ye^rsj  and  the 
j^^pfibfsr  is  filled  up  with  such  from  amPPgst  those  sentenced  to 
t^^porfatipn  for  7  y^ns,  as  are  the  niost  unruly  in  the  hulks,  or 
are  convicted  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  with  respect  to  female 
convicts,  it  has  been  pustomary 'to  send,  without  any  exception, 
all  whose  state  of  b^^b  will  admit  pf  it,  and  whose  age  does 
pot  exceed  45  years. 

The  Irish  convicts  have  generally  been  sent  with  less  selection 
tbfin  thps^  ^oni  England ;  and  this  has  arisen  from  the  want  of 
bulks»  and  other  i^eans  of  confining  and  employing  them,  which 
are  here  often  substituted  for  transportation :  but  as  this  is  a 
subject  now  under  arrangement,  and  occupying  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  Government,  your  committee  forbear 
making  any  observations  ^PPn  it* 

The  evidepce  of  Mr.  M^Leay  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
^{df^ns  the  maiM;ier  in  which  they  are  transported.  An  order  is 
repeired  from  the  Trej^sury  at  the  Transport  Office,  to  take  up 
V^sels  for  New  Sputh  Wales.  They  are  advertised  for,  and  the 
lowest  tender  accepted.  Clothing  and  provisions  for  the  support. 
C|f  the  convicts  during  the  vpyage,  and  pine  months  afterward^ 
pre  sent  from  the  yicti^Uing  Ofi^ce,  apd  medicines  are  furnished 
froin  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  provides 
fL  surgeon,  who  undergpes  an  es^aminatipn  at  Surgeons'  Hall 
and  the  IVansport  Office*  He  is  instructed  to  keep  a  diary 
x^t  only  of  the  illness  on  board,  but  of  the  number  of  con- 
victs adpaitted  on  deck;  of  the  scraping  the  decks,  clean- 
ing the  births,  and  general  treatment  of  the  transports.  The 
sick  are  to  b^  visit^  twice  a  day,  the  healthy  once.  He  is 
or^er^d  to  take  the  greatest  precaution  against  infection,  and 
to  fum.igate  thf  clothes  of  those  taken  to  the  hospital.  He 
has  not  oipdy  pow^r  \q  use  medicines^  but  aJsp  the  stores,  if  any 
sicl^  be  in  wapt  q[,  grea^  noprishment  He  is  further  instructed 
to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  any  observations  which 
js^y  oycur  tp  hi^^  prn^Hctiv^  of  iu^pvement  in  the  mpde  of 
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treatment,  and  he  is  paid  a  gratuity  of  10^.  6(f.  for  every  convict 
landed  in  New  South  Wales.    The  instructions  to  the  master 
are  eiqually  satisfactory.     He  is  to  be  particularly  cautious  to 
receive  no  diseased  person  on  board  during  the  voyage  ;  a  pro- 
portion of  the  prisoners  is  daily  to  be  admitted  upon  deck,  and 
the  births  of  all  cleaned  and  aired  ;  and  these  things  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  log-book,  which  is  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  if  the  conduct  of  the 
master  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory,  he  receives  a  gratuity 
of  50/.     If  the  contrary  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  a  power 
of  mulcting  him  is  given  by  the  contract,  and  he  becomes  liable 
to  a  prosecution.  The  radon  of  provision  is  fixed,  and  appears  to 
be  amply  suiBcient  for  the  support  of  the  men  \  about  200  men 
or  women  are  generally  embarked  on  board  one  ship,  with  a 
guard  of  30  men  and  an  officer.    Such  are  the  present  regula- 
tions for  the  voyage  5  and  however  bad  the  treatment  of  the 
convicts  on  board  the  vessels  may  formerly  have  been,  the  present 
system  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  unobjectionable.     The 
'  witnesses  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  particu- 
larly two  of  those  who  have  been  sent  out  as  convicts.  Governor 
Macqiiarie,  in  his  last  dispatches,  mentions  the  good  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  on  board  the  two  transports  last  sent  out;  and  a 
.  still  stronger  proof  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance is,  that  from  the  year  1795  to  1801,  of  3,833  convicts 
embarked,  385  died  on  board  the  transports,  being  nearly  1  in 
10;  but  since  1801,  of.  2,39ii  embarked,  52  only  have  died  on 
the  passage,  being  1  in  46*.    The  only  further  observation  your 
conimittee  have  to  make  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  one  of 
regret  that  no  arrangement  whatever  is  made  for  the  performance 
ofDivineServiceduringthis  six  months'  voyage;  that  this,  which 
is  the  heaviest  part  of  their  punishment,  is  also  the  least  likely  to 
produce  reformation.     With  the  dispatches  from  Government  a 
list  of  the  convicts  is  generally  sent,  but  this  list  iias  for  the 
most  part  been  very  deficient  in  particularizing  the  offences  of 
which  they  have  been  convicted;  and  in  distributing  them  upon 
their  arrival,  the  Governor  has  no  clue  to  guide  him  in  giving  to 
them  more  or  less  advantageous  situations,   according  to  the 
nature  of  their  crimes  and  character :  this  is  a  neglect  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  most,  necessary  to  be  corrected.     Upon  the 
arrival  of  a  transport,  general  orders  are  issued  for  retiirns  of  the 
pumber  of  men  wanted,  with  the  land  held  in  cultivation  by 
.  each  settler.     The  trade,  age,  character,  and  capacity  of  the 
convicts  are,  as  far  as  possible,  investigated ;  the  artificers  are 
in  general  reserved  for  the  service  of  Government,  and  as  many 
of  the  others  as  may  be  wanted.     Persons  tvho  have  been  in  a 
higher  situation  of  life  have  tickets  of- leave  given  to  them,  by 
which  they  have  liberty  to  provide  for  themselves,   Crnd  are 
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exempt  from  all  compulsory  labour ;  similar  tickets  are  given  to 
men  unused  to  active  employment,  as  goldsmiths  and  others; 
the  remainder  are  distributed  amongst  the  settlers  as  servants  and 
kboureis.     The   convicts  in   the  service  of   Government    are 
divided  into  gangs, — every  gang  has  an  overseer,  and  every  two 
or  three  gangs  a  superintendent ;  these  are  frequently  chosen 
from  amongst  those  convicts  who  best  conduct  themselves.  They 
work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  is  allowed  them,  to  be  spent  either  in 
amusement    or    profitable   labour  for  themselves.      Tliey  are 
clothed,  fed,  and  for  the  most  part  lodged  by  Government;  and 
though  in  the  early  periods  of  the  colony,  inconvenience  and 
distress  may  have  arisen  from  the  irregularity  of  supply  from  this 
country,  latterly  the  -food  and  clothing  have  been  good,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  sufficient  abundance.     Should  the  con- 
victs misconduct  themselves  at  their  work,  the  superintendents 
have  no  power  of  inflicting  punishment,  but  are  for  that  purpose 
obliged  to  take  them  before  a  magistrate ;  the  sitting  magistrate 
of  the  week  at  Sydney  may  order  a  punishment  of  25  lashes ; 
a  regular  bench,  which  consists,  at  least,  of  three,  may  order  as 
many  as  300 ;  and  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony,  a  single 
magistrate  has  the  same  power  with  the  bench  at  Sydney ;  but  a 
heavy  punishment  is  not  executed  without  the  previous  approba-  ' 
tion  of  the  Governor,     Another  mode  of  correction,  and  that 
which  your  committee  would  recommend  to  be  preferred,  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible,  is  to  sentence  the  culprit  to  work  for  a 
i^ertain  number  of  days  in  the  gaol  gang  :  he  is  here  obliged  to 
labour  at  some  public  work  in  irons,  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
six  at  night,  and  no  hours  are  allowed  to  him  for  profit  or 
amusement.     The  convicts  distributed  amongst  the  settlers  are 
clothed,  supported,  and  lodged  by  them  ;  they  work  either  by 
the  task  or  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  Government 
convicts;  and  when  their  set  labour  is  finished,  are  allowed  to 
work  on  their  own  account.    The  master  has  no  power  over 
them  of  corporal  punishment,  and  this  can  only  be  inflicted  by 
the  interference  of  a  magistrate ;  even  if  the  master  be  a  ma- 
gistrate himself,  he  can  order  no  punishment  to  his  own  servant, 
but  must  have  recourse  to  another  magistrate.     If  the  servant 
feels  himself  ill  used  by  his  master,  he  has  power  of  complaining 
to  a  magistrate,  who  will,  if  the  complaint  be  well  founded, 
deprive  the  master  of  his  servant.     It  is  so  much  the  interest  of 
the  settlers  to  kteep  their  servants  in  good  health,  and  to  attend 
to  their  conduct,  that  your  committee  have  heard  no  evidence 
but  in  commendation  of  their  treatment,  and  of  its  effects  upon 
their  morals  and  comfort.    Indeed  it  is  most  manifest  that  where 
two  or  three  convicts  are  domiciled  in  a  family,  removed  from 
their  former  companions,  and  forced  into  habits  of  industry  and 
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ffsgularity^  the  chance  of  refon^ptipB  must  be  mfinitely  grtatw 
than  when  they  are  wofl^ed  ii^  gangs»  living  Mrith  eadi  otbet 
amidst  all  the  inducemeats  to  vic^  whj^h  ^i^eli  a  town  aa  Sydney 
must  aiford  to  them;  and  such,  hy  all  the  evidence,  appears  to  bo 
the  effect  of  this  systepfi  of  distributiDg  tbem  amoDgst  the 
^ttler^.     Noi^  is  it  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  the  service  ef 
settlers  they  are  lil^ely  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  farming  ; 
9nd  that  if,  from  convicts,  they  became  well-behaved  and  indufrv 
trious  servants,  a  iarther  possibility  is  opened  to  them  of  he^ 
4*pming  prosperous  and  respectable  settlers.    On  these  grounds 
your  committee  recommeotd  as  much  as  possible  their  dlstrlhu«« 
iion  as  servants  and  labourers  to  individuals;  and  they  have 
observed  with  much  satisfaction,  that  such  appears  to  be  tha' 
system  pursued  at  present  by  Governor  Macquarie  i  por  will 
^uch  an  arrangement  materially  increase  the  expense  to  Govern"? 
ment,  or  impede  the  progress  of  its  works.    It  is  to  he  found  io 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Commissary  Palmer,  tl^t  the  expense  of 
^ch  convict  in  the  service  of  Government  was  about  4Qi.  a 
year,  and  that  a  free  labourer  at  Sydney  could  be  hired  for  7^ 
but  that  he  would  da  nearly  twice  as  much  work.     Mr.  Campr 
bell  states  the  annual  expense  of  a  convict  at  3Q/. ;  but  in  the 
oth^r  point  he  agrees  with  ]V|r.  Palmer.    Some  of  the  benefits 
of  this  system  must  be  lost  where  too  many  convicts  are  given  to 
we  master,  and  in  some  instances  40  have  been  put  under  tha 
control  of  a  single  settler ;  but  from  the  extent  of  eome  of  the 
iarms,  such  a  distribution  appears  to  be  unavoidable.    In  the 
distribution  of  fe^iale  convicts  great  abuses  have  formerly  pre* 
vailed ;  they  were  indiscriminately  given  to  such  of  the  inha* 
bitants  as  demanded  them,  and  were  in  general  received  rather 
as  prostitutes  than  as  servants;  and  so  far  from  being  induced  to 
reform  themselves,  the  disgraceful  manner  ia  M^hich  thjey  were 
disposed  of  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  general,  deprauty 
of  manners.    Upon  the  ai^riyal  of  Governor  Bligb  tworthjjrds  of 
the  children  annually  born  within  the  colony  were  illegitimate. 
Marriages  liave  latterly  become  more  frequent,   consequently 
nrostitution  is  stated  to  have  been  less  prevaJent ;  and  Governor 
l^acqvtarie  is  directing  bis  endeavours,  under  orders  from  the 
Government  here,  '^  to  keep  the  female  convicts  separate  till 
^they  can  properly  be  distributed  among  th^  inhabitants,  in  such 
ipaanner  as  they  may  best  derive  tl>ie  advantages  of  industry  and 
good  character.''     He  further  states  in  his  dispatcb»  ikted  April 
SO,  181(V  that  the  situation  of  the  colony  re<^res  tlnat  as  many 
male  convicts  as  possible  should  be  sent  thifeaer>  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  depepding  on  their  numbeJts;   whilal,  oh  the 
conjtrary,  female  convicts  are  as  great  a  drawback  aa  the  othess 
are  bedeficiaL    To  this  observatioi^  your  committee  feel  they 
cannot  accede :  they  are  aware  that  the  wo^m^  sent  out  are  cif 
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die  ttoost  ftbanflMed  d^seription^  add  that  in  many  instaDc^  thcf 
ate  likely  to  wbet  and  to  encourage  the  vic^  of  the  men,  white 
but  a  small  proportion  will  make  any  step  t4)wardB  reformation; 
but  yet^  with  all  their  vieea,  such  wottien  as  these  were  tb^ 
ftKitbera  of  a  great  part  df  the  inhabitants  now  existing  iti  the 
cNdotiy^  atid  from  this  st€»ck  only  can  a  reasonable  hope  be  beUl 
<Mit  of  rapid  increase  to  the  population  3  upon  whi<:h  increase^ 
Yukte^  tt  iA  all  idfiint  colonies,  its  growing  prosperity  in  greal 
IMasuf 6  depends.  Let  it  be  remembered  too^  how  much  misery 
«nd  vice  are  likely  to  prevail  in  a  society  in  which  the  women 
bear  bo  proportion  to  the  men  \  in  the 'colony  at  present,  the 
tuittibef  (k  men  compared  to  that  of  women,  is  as  two  to  oiie ; 
M  fhfay  in  great  measure,  the  prevdence  of  prostitution  k 
reasonably  to  be  attributed ;  but  increase  that  proportion,  a»l 
ihe  teinptittion  to  abandoned  vices  will  also  be  increased^  anA 
Ae  hopes  of  establishing  feeUngs  of  decency  and  tnoralitjr 
wmuo^  the  lower  classes  will  be  still  ferther  removed. 

Tb6  supply  of  women  to  the  colony  must,  bowever,  be 
fluHerially  diminished  by  the  proposed  system  of  employit^ 
tettvicts  Id  penitentiary  houses ;  and  your  committee  think  this 
aft  additional  reason  for  affording  increased  facilities  to  tlie  wives 
Hi  male  eonvicts,  who  may  wish  to  accompany  or  foilfow  tliear 
husbands  to  N^fw  South  Wades.  This  permission  is  now  seldom 
grsated^  and  that  only  to  the  wives  of  men  transported  for  life 
Hr  for  14  years.  It  is,  however,  the  most  eligible  way  of  providioi; 
the  colony  wHh  wome&>  and  one  which  may  with  very  gf€ift 
aAranta^  be  mtidi  extended. 

At  tl£  eviration  of  l^e  time  to  which  the  convicts  have  beea 
aetit«ac6d^  their  freedom  is  at  once  obtained,  amd  Ihey  are  at 
liberty  akher  to  return  to  this  country,  or  to  settle  in  New  Sontk 
Waks  i  should  the  latter  be  theii'  choice,  a  grant  is  mad«  to  the 
tmoMafried  of  40  acres  of  land,  and  to  the  married  of  se«Ae^ 
thing  more  for  the  wife  and  each  child :  tools  and  stock  (whiek 
they  are  not  allowed  to  alienate)  are  also  given  to  them,  and 
tk  18  tliontbs  they  are  victualled  from  the  Government  stores. 
b  tl^  manner  they  have  an  opportuAity  of  establishing  them- 
ficflveB  in  ifidependettee,  mid  by  proper  conduct  to  regahi  k 
faspeetable  place  in  society ;  and  such  instances,  your  cOMnitte^ 
»re  ghfd  to  learn,  are  ncyt  uofrequent.  They  also  see  with  s^tia- 
ftctiotiy  that  Governor  Macquarie  adopts  it  as  a  principle,  *^  fhM 
toag-trkfd  good  conduct  should  lead  a  man  back  to  that  rank  \k 
sneiety  vrtiich  he  had  forfeited,  and  do  away,  in  as  far  as  the  cast 
will  admit,  all  retrospect  of  former  bad  conduct : ''  this  appeari 
to  him  to  be  the  greatest  ^*  inducement  that  can  be  heM  out 
tcwttrds  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.*'  Ik 
ihese  prifi^ples  yoor  committee  cordially  concur,  and  are  the 
ttfoie  Mntious  to  express  their  opinion,  as,  under  a  former  Go* 
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vernor,  transports,  whatever  their  conduct  might  l>e,  were  in  no 
instance  permitted  to  hold  places  of  trust  and  confidence,  or 
even  to  come  to  the  Government  House;  those  advantages 
being,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be  expected  until  after  gen.erations. 

The  same  advantages  as  are  allowed  to  convicts  having  served 
their  time,  are  given  to  those  who  have  been  pardoned  or  eman- 
.cipated  by  the  Governor ;  and  your  committee  do  not  wish  to 
(dismiss  the  subject  wit^^out  making  some  observations  upon  the 
power  possessed  by  him  of  granting  to  convicts  either  the  entire 
or  partial  remission  of  their  sentence,  or  tickets  of  leave,  by 
which  they  are  altogether  relieved  from  its  severity.  They  do 
not  sfee  any  necessity  for  the  Governor's  possessing  a. power  to 
grant  these  absolute  or  conditional  pardons ;  it  is  a  power  liable 
to  great  abuse,  and  which  appears .  to  have  been  at  times  very 
much  abused.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  in  some  years  150  pardons 
have  been  granted  ;  that  pardons  have  been  granted  to  convicts 
immediately  upon  their  arrival,  without  reference  to  their  cha-* 
meters  or  merits ;  and  it  appears  rather  to  have  at  times  been 
made  an.  instrument  to  gain  popularity,  than  the  means  of 
rewarding  exemplary  conduct  by  a  well-deserved  extensicm  of 
his  Majesty's  mercy.  Your  committee  therefore  suggest,  that 
no  pardqn  whatever,  real  or  conditional,  be  granted  but  through 
the  Secretary  of  State.  This  may  create  a  delay  perhaps  of  a 
year,  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of  any  convict,  but  that  inconve- 
'nience  will,  not  be  great,  for  by  granting,  to  him  a  ticket  of 
leave,  the  convict  will  in  the  mean  time  be  entirely  relieved 
^rom  the  pressure  of  his  sentence.  Upon  the  subject  of  tickets 
of  leave,  your  committee  feel  that  the  power  of  granting  them 
c^ight  to  remain  in  iiill  force  with  the  Governor ;  hut  it  is  a 
power  which  they  would  wish  to  see  sparingly  and  cautiously 
made  use  of ;  and  with  this  view  they  recommend  that  an  annual 
return  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  of  the  number 
of  tickets  of  leave  issued  in  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  each  was  granted. 

No  difficulty  appears  to  exist  amongst  the  major  part  of  the 
men  who  do  not  wish  to' remain  in  the  colony,  of  finding  means 
to  return  to  this  country.  AH  but  the  aged  and  infirm  easily 
find  employment  on  board  the  ships  visiting  New  South  Wales^ 
and  are  allowed  to  work  their  passage  home ;  but  such  facility  is 
not  afibrded  to  the  women :  they  have  no  possible  method  of 
leaving  the  colony  but  by  prostituting  themselves  on  board  the 
ships  whose  masters  may  chuse  to  receive  them.  They  who  are 
sent  to  New  South  Wales^  that  their  former  habits  may  be 
relinquished,  cannot  obtain  a  return  to  this  country,  but  by 
relapsing  into  that  mode  of  life,  which  with  many  has  been  the 
first  cause  of  all  their  crimes  and  misfortunes.  To  those  who 
shrink  from  these  meanS;  or  are  unable  even  thus  to  obtain  a 
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passage  for  themselves,  transportation  for  seven  years  is  converted 
into  a  banishment  for  life,  and  the  just  and  humane  provisions 
oT  the  law,  by  which  different  periods  of  transportation  are  ' 
apportioned  to  different  degrees  of  crime,  are  rendered  entirely 
null :  to  see  this  defect  in  the  punishment  remedied,  is  the 
anxious  wish  of  your  committee;  and  they  trust  that  means  may 
be  devised  to  facilitate  the  return  of  such  women  as  have  passed 
their  time  of  servitude,  and  are  unwilling  to  remain  in  the 
colony,  either  jby  aflbrding  them  a  suiBcient  sum  of  money,  or  , 
by  some  stipulation  in  their  favour  with  the  masters  of  vessels 
touching  at  the  settlement. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accounts  laid  before  your  committee,  that 
the  expenses  of  the  colony  are  considerable.  The  bills  drawn  in 
the  year  1810  amounted  to  72,500,  being  a  great  increase  upon 
any  preceding  year,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1811  pro- 
mised to  be  still  greater :  in  addition  to  these,  a  great  annual 
expenditure  is  incurred  in  the  transmission  of  stores  and  mer- 
chandize, and  in  the  freight  of  transports.  Your  committee 
trust  that  when  the  buildings  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
service  shall  be  completed,  as  the  commerce  of  the  cplony  shall 
prosper,  the  duties  become  more  productive,  and,  from  agricul- 
tural improvement,  the  supply  of  stores  to  its  present  amount 
shall  be  discontinued,  that  this  expense  will  be  materially  dimi- 
nished; and  it  is  their  opinion,  that  it  might  even  now  be 
considerably  reduced  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  military  force 
in  the  colony,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  unnecessarily  large* 
The  whole  population  does  not  amount  to  11,000,  and  of  these 
1,100  are  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  your  committee  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales;  and  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  in  a  train  en- 
tirely to  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  its  establishment.  It 
appears  latterly  to  have  attracted  a  greater  share  of  the  attention 
of  Government  than  it  did  for  many  years  after  its  foundation; 
and  when  the  several  beneficial  orders'  lately  sent  out  from  this 
country,  and  the  liberal  views  of  the  present  Governor,  shall  have 
had  time  to  operate,  the  best  effects  are  to  be  expected.  TJie 
permission  of  distillation  within  the  colony,  and  the  reform  of 
the  Ckmrts  of  Justice,  are  two  measures  which  your  committee, 
above  all  others,  recommend  as  most  necessary  to  stimulate 
agrieiikural  industry,  and  to  give  the  inhabitants  that  confidence 
and  legal  security  which  can  alone  render  them  contented  with 
the  Government  under  which  they  are  placed* 
10/A  July^  1812. 
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Articu  VII* 

On  the  Cause  of  the  Changes  of  Colour  produced  ty  Heat,  on 
the  Surface  of  Steel.    By  Sir  H.  Davy,  LL.D.  F.R-S. 

(To  Dr*  Thomson.) 

I)£AR  SIR,  Berkelej-s^Mrei  ian,  14,  }819. 

.  In  the  last  edition  of  youi*  elaborate  and  learned  System  of 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  224,  you  have  stated  that  the  changes  of 
colour  produced  by  heat  on  the  surface  of  polished  steel  tak^ 
place  undet  oil.  In  my  Btetnents  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  page 
890,  1  have  said  that  these  changes  occur  When  the  metal  is 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  mercury,  and  we  both  conclude 
that  the  effect  probably  docs  not  depend  upon  the  oxidise^* 
ment  of  the  metaU 

I  wailed  to  doubt  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  our  statements^ 
and  the  justness  of  our  conclusions,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stoddart, 
who  has  made  many  accurate  experiments  on  the  tempering  of 
steel ;  and  that  gentleman  sent  me  two  pieces  of  steel  which  had 
been  heated  to  the  same  d^eie,  one  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
odier  under  the  surface  of  pure  mercury,  where  it  had  been 
safiered  to  cool ;  the  first  was  blue,  the  second  had  suffered  no 
change  of  colour;  and  both  seemed  to  possess  the  same  degree 
of  hardness. 

As  1  had  formerly  nutde  but  one  experiment  on  this.subject, 
and  as  the  mercury  I  used  was  impure  and  not  cleaned  with  any 
prticular  care,  it  appeared  most  Ukely  that  I  had  been  deceived 
by  some  metallic  oxides,  or  saline  matter  adhering  to  the  mer« 
cury ;  and  I  invited  Mr,  Stoddart  to  assist  in  some  new  trials  on 
the  subject. 

A  f»eee  of  polished  steel  was  introduced  into  a  retort,  which 
was  exhausted  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  this  hydrogen 
gas  was  deprived  of  oxygen,  a  small  quantity  of  which  might 
have  entered  with  common  air  in  the  9top-^*ock,  by  melting 
phosphoj^s  in  it ;  the  retort  was  then  gradually  heated.  Where  it 
was  m  contact  with  the  steel,  a  slight  tint  of  yellow  was  soon  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  but  it  did  not  increase  as  it 
would  have  done  in  the  atoMsphere  during  the  incffeasc  of 
temperature. 

A  piece  of  polished  steel  was  plunged  in  very  pure  dive  oil^ 
which  had  been  previously  heated  to  deprive  it  of  air ;  the  tem« 
perature  of  the  oil  was  increased  until  it  began  to  boil,  but  no 
change  of  colour  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  steel. 

1  bad  little  doubt  that  the  slight  change  ^f  .colour  produced  ott 
the  metal  in  the  hydrogen  gas  was  owing  to  some  aqueous 
ispouf  in  the  gas,  or  to  some  actkm  of  the  phoSf^niS;  and  I 
htam  since  ytof^  the  truth  of  tbis  eonjectnre. 
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By  heating  polished  steel  in  pure  azote,s  deprived  of  aqueous 
vapour  hy  sticks  of  pot^h  over  mercury,  I  found  that  no  change 
of  colour  took  place. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced 
during  the  tempering  of  the  steel  are  owing  to  the  formation  and 
Increase  of  a  plate  of  oxide,  and  that  thiey  ace  mere  indications 
of,  and  not  connected  with,  that  change  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  the  steel  which  produce  the  diminution  of  its 
hardness. 

if  you  should  not  deem  this  statement  of  too  little  importance 
for  publication,  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  it  in  your 
Journal.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
•       .  Humphry  Davt* 


Article  VIII* 

Observations  on  Mr.  KlaprotKs  Analysis  of  the  Water  of  fhe^ 
Dead  Sea.  By  Alex,  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S.  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

SIR, 
In  the  first  number  of  your  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  yoii 
have  published  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,, 
by  Mr.  Klaproth,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  differ  so  much 
from  those  which  I  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1807,  and 
which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that 
year,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  observations  in  reply 
to  those  which  Mr.  Klaproth  has  made  upon  our  respective 
analyses. 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  readers  with  a  repetition  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  analysis,  which  they  may  find  detailed  at  full 
length  in  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  above-mentioned;  but 
as  this  experienced  chemist  has  remarked,  that  the  difference 
between  his  results  and  mine  was  probably  owing  to  what  he 
calls  "  the  complicated  processes  and  calculations "  which  I 
followed,  and  as  his  paper  does  not  convey  the  smallest  idea  of 
the  processes  which  he  thus  generally  reproves,  I  am  desirous  of 
stating,  in  a  few  words,  the  leading  points  of  the  method  I 
employed. 

My  first  object  was  to  ascertain,  with  all  the  care  and 
accuracy  of  which  I  was  capable,  the  composition  of  the  prin- 
cipal salts  concerned  in  this  analysis ;  namely,  the  muriates  of 
lime,  of  magnesia,  of  soda,  and  of  silver;*  these  appearing;  to  ^ 

•  3ome  of  these  analyses  of  salts,  the  objeet  of  which  was  of  a  ^reneral  import, 
X  have  had  the  satisfactioa  of  »eeU)g  cciafirined  b}[  t)ie  jE«e«is;hei  ctC  If fifn. 

"  •  ■      '2 
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m^  indispensable  data,  whatever  mode  of  proceeding  I  might 
wish  to  adopt.  I  then  tried  various  methods  upon  artificial 
solutions  resembling  the  Dead  Sea,  the  contents  of  which  being 
previously  known  to  me,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  and  com- 
pare with  precision,  the  degree  of  confidence  ^lich  these 
methods  deserved.  Having,  at  last,  found  one  of  them  whicli 
yielded  very  accurate  results,  I  proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

This  method  simply  consisted  in  precipitating  the  two  eartlis,* 
magnesia  and  lime,  by  appropriate  re-agents,  and  calculating 
from  the  precipitates  obtained,  the  quantity  of  muriates  to 
which  these  earths  respectively  belonged.  The  muriate  of  soda 
was  first  only  inferred,  from  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  found 
in  the  water ;  but,  in  another  instance,  it  was  actiftlly  obtained, 
after  the  separation  of  the  earths,  in  the  form  of  crystals ;  and 
the  degree  of  coincidence  in  the  results  was  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  exceeded  in  chemical  analysis. 

Hie  state  in,  which  the  weight  of  these  salts  was  estimated,  in 
-summing  up  the  contents  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  that  of  a  perfect 
desiccation,  such  as  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  red  heat ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  muriate  of  magnesia  (which  cannot  be  actually 
heated  to  redness  without  undergoing  decomposition),  the  neces- 
sary allowance  for  moisture  was  easily  and  accurately  inferred 
from  the  known  composition  of  this  salt. 

The  method  used  by  Mr.  Klaproth  (which  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  also  state  in  a  few 
words),  ([consisted  in  treating  the  residuum  of  the  Dead  Sea 
water,  evaporated  in  a  sand -bath,  with  alcohol,  in  order  to 
separate  the  two  earthy  salts,  which  are  soluble  in  this  men- 
struum, from  the  muriate  of  soda,  which  is  but  sparingly 
dissolved  by  alcohol  .f     He  then  redissolved  the  earthy  salts  in 

Davy,  BerzeUos,  Ga^-Iassac,  and,  in  general,  by  those  chemists  who  hav« 
turned  their  attention  to  the  exaet  proportions  in  ^ich  bodies  combine,, 

«  The  solid  contents  of  the  Dead  Sea  consist  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  muriate 
4>f  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda,  with  a  vestige  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

i-  That  alcohol  \»  capable  of  dissolving  s^  certain  proportion  of  muriate  of 
soda  (especially  when  there  are  deliquescent  salts  present  which  contain  a  great 
deal  of  water),  Mr.  K.  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  $  for  he  treated  the 
mass  a  second  time  with  a  smaller  quAntity  of  alcohol,  in  order  to  remove  that 
source  of  error.  As,  however,  he  does  not  mention  either  the  specific  gravity, 
or  the  proportion  of  aIc6liol  used  in  this  second  operation,  it  ia  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  same  error  would  again  occur,  in  some  degree,  in  tiie  second 
process.  Having  thought  it  worth  while,  in  company  with  two  firiends,  to  try 
a  direct  experiment  on  the  subject,  about  100  grains  of  pure  alcohol,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  814,  were  mixed  and  agitatcS  with  a  mixture  ofdgrs.  of 
muriate  of  soda,  and  10  grs.  of  muriate  of  lime,  in  crystals.  The  residue  left 
undissolved  by  the  alcohol  weighed  only  4*5  grs.  $  and  yet  this  residue  was 
found  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  lime  j  showing  that  the  alcohol  had  dis* 
solved  some  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  without  having  taken  up  the  whole  of  the 
muriate  of  lime;  a  circumstance  which  must,  of.  course,  have  materially 
effected  the  results  obtained  by  Mr,  KIaproth\  m<ethod. 
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water^  precipitated  the  earths  by  carbonated  alkali^  eofiv^rted 
them  into  sulphates,  separated  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  from 
the  sulphate  of  lime  by  means  of  the  greater  solubility  of  tha 
former,  reprecipitated  the  magnesia  in  order  to  recombine  it 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  from  the  quantity  of  this  regenerated 
muriate  of  magnesia  inferred  that  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  Th^ 
mass  insoluble  in  alcohol  was,  of  course,  assumed  to  be  muriate 
df  soda.  '  The  salts  in  these  various  processes  are  stated  to  have 
been  evaporated  to  dryness^  dried ^  or  in  one  instance  well  dried  i 
bpt  tb^  mode  or  degree  of  desiccation  is  not  mentioned. 

I  leave  it  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  your  readers,  to  decide  which  of 
these  method3  appears  the  most  simple,  the  most  direct,  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  accurate;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  Mr, 
fC/s  animadmrsions  on  my  analysis  which  is  too  singular  to  be 
iftllowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Indeed,  it  will  at  once  show  you 
that  he  had  either  only  seen  some  erroneous  abstract  of  my 
paper^  or  that  he  had  totally  overlooked  some  of  its  principal 
contents.  After  relating  that  I  found  24*6  parts  of  saline  matter 
in  100  of  the  water,  he  adds,  "  This  estimate  does  not,  how- 
ever, accord  with  Dr.  M.'s  original  statement,  that  20  grd.  of 
water  leave  a  residuum  of  7*7  grs.  of  dried  salt.  To  make  them 
agree,  100  gr&.  must  have  furnished  S8'5  grs.  of  salt."  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  I  state  distinctly,  in  my  paper  (p.  306)  that  the 
residue  in  question  "  dried  at  1 SO'^  weighed^  whilst  still  warm, 
8'2  grs. ;  and  that  the  same  saline  ma&s  being  afterwards  exposed 
in  a  sand-bath  to  the  temperature  of  212%  wa§^  reduced  to 
7*7  grs."  From  which  I  conclude,  in  the  next  paragraph,  that 
'*  100  parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  water  yield  41  of  stilts  dried  at 
160%  and  38-5  dried  at  212^5"  which  is  the  exact  conclusion 
the  supposed  want-of  which  induced  Mr,  Klaproth  to  re-examine 
the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea!  As  to  the  reduced  proportion  of 
24*6  parts  of  salts  in  100  of  the  water,  which  is  stated  as  my 
ultimate  result,  it  is,  of  course,  fully  and  distinctly  expjained 
in  th^  course  of  the  paper  (seep.  311),  that  this  proportion 
applies  to  the  case  of  perfect  desiccation. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Kiaproth  had  read  the  whole 
paper,  he  would  have  seen  that  our  results,  as  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  salts  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  far  from 
being  incompatible,  may  agree  perfectly,  since  he  found  in  100 
parts  of  water  42*5  parts  of  salts  (dried  at  a  temperature  which 
Jie  does  not  specify),*  whilst  my  speciipeq  of  water  yi^ld^d  4  J 
parts  dried  at  180^. 

4»  The  account  say?,  ^<  dried  n^n  a  sand-bath  till  they  no  longer  Ipst  any 
9)reyght,"'a  latitude  fvhfcb  may  extend  from  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  even  less, 
to  that  ofincipient  ignition.  Mr.  K.  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
jiomewhat  higher  than  I  did  |  and  he  justly  observes,  that  various  specimens  may 
ya^y  a  little  in  tliis  respect;  l>at  from  tlie  circumstance  of  his  specimen  of  if  Atffv 
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With  regard  to  the  proportions  which  the  several  salts  of  the 
Dead  Sea  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  considerable  differences 
which  our  conclusions  exliibk  in  that  respect,  it  is  a  suV^ect 
upon  which  those  who  may  have  leisure  to  peruse  and  compare  the 
two  papers  can  form  an  opinion.  I  confess  that  the  great  care  I 
bestowed  on  my  analysis  gave  me  some  confidence  in  the  re* 
salts;*  bat  Ae  question  of  accuracy,  as  to  the  minute  proportions 
of  the  salts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  b  of  too  little  consequence  to 
science  to  require  any  further  discussion.  It  is  only  the 
analytical  methods  which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  vindicate } 
and  you  will  no  doubt  join  me  in  strongly  recommending  to  ana- 
lysts the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  desiccation  of  salts.  It 
is  evidently  to  the  constant  interference  of  water  that  most  of  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  which  have  i|nnpeded  th^  progress  of 
analytical  chemistry  are  to  be  ascribed ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  care,  in  removing  that  source  of  confusion,  that  the 
proportions  io  which  bodies  unite  can  be  well  ascertained,  and 
that  chemical  analysis  can  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  late 
refined  views  of  chemical  combination. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Alkx«  Marcet. 

Mtutd-^fuare^  Jan.  15,  IS\3. 


Article   IX. 

Escposiiion  of  the  Facts  hitherto  collected  concerning  the  Effects  of 
Faccinatumy  and  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  at  diffe^ 
rent  Times  against  the  Practice.   Read  to  the  Class  of  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute,  by  MM. 
BerthoUet,  Percy,  andHall^,  August  17,  1812.  f 

A  REPORT  was  read  to  the  Institute  in  1803  on  this  subject; 
and  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  made  at  Lucca  in  1806,  was 
printed  in  their  eighth  volume.  Now,  after  twelve  years  of 
experiments,  repeated  not  only  all  over  Europe,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  we  present  the  results  deduced  from 
the  comparison  of  a  multitude  of  facts,  often  inconsistent  with 

haviiii;  be^un  io  deposit  crystals,  I  should  suppose  that  it  had  under^ooe  some 
accidental  evaporation.  The  water  which  I  examined,  and  which  had  been 
broaght  from  the  spot  by  Mr,  Gordon,  of  dunie,  (and  not  Messrs,  Gordon  and 
Clunis,as  Mr«  K.  has  hastily  stated,)  was  perfectly  free  from  crystals. 

*  The  advantage  also,  of  having  had  Mr.  Tennant^s  occa^ional  assistance  in 
forming  the  plan,  and  conducting  the  various  processes  of  thisanalysis,  increased 
my  confidence;  and  this  circumstance,  which  Mr.  Klaproth  has  noticed,  should, 
I  think,  haTC  induced  him  te  examine  tlie  subject  with  a  little  mora  attention 
than  he  feems  tp  have  done. 

f  This  important  paper  is  translated,  and  in  some  places  abridged,  from  the 
Moniteur, 
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each  other^  observed  io  all  climates^  and  in  all  possible  circum- 
stances. 
^  But  notwithstanding  the  present  general  consent  of  pbysi* 
cians,  governments,  and  the,  public  at  large,  of  the  importance 
and  advantages  of  vaccination,  some  voices  have  been  raised 
against  it.^  Whenever  these  objections  have  been  made  by  honest 
,  and  well-informed  persons,  not  influenced  by  any  personal  inte- 
rest, they  are  justly  entitled  to  attention.  Whatever  may  be  our 
own  opinion  respecting  this  question,  we  are  far  from  blaming 
those  who  think  diflferpntly  from  ourselves.  A  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion and  independence  is  a  valuable  quality  in  the  sciences  of 
observation,  when  it  happens  to  be  united  to  information  and 
talents,  and  when  it  is  influenced,  even  if  it  goes  astray,  only 
by  the^  love  of  truth,  and  the  fear  of  yielding  to  precipitate 
enthusiasm.  On  that  account,  in  the  statement  which  we  are 
about  to  lay  before  the  Class,  we  shall  draw  our  arrangement 
firom  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against  vaccination  by 
men  of  information. 

1.  The  sensible  efiects  of  vaccination  have  been  compared 
with  those  produced  by  inoculation  for  the  small-pox.  As  the 
latter;  after  a  fever  more  or  less  violent,  terminates  by  aa 
eruption  of  small-pox,  it  has  been  concluded  that  vaccination, 
as  It  occasions  nothing  similar,  produces  only  an  incomplete 
revolution  in  the  body,  and  therefore  must  be  less  advantageous, 
and  may  even  leave  an  injurious  ferment  which  the  local  cow-pox 
has  not  been  able  to  remove. 

This  first  objection  is  purely  theoretic;  but  those  which  follow 
are  supported  by. facts  conceived  to  be  favourable  to  them. 

2.  When  vaccination  was  first  introduced  \nto  different  coun- 
Iries,  eruptions  made  their  appearance  upon  different  individuab. 
Severe,  and  in  some  cases  fatal,  diseases  have  accompanied 
these  eruptions.  It  has  been  concluded  that  the  virus  introduced 
by  vaccination  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  these  erup- 
tions: but  as  they  frequently  do  not  appear,  and  are  always 
irregular  and  incomplete,  the  virus  in  these  cases,  instead  of 
being  thrown  out  by  the  skin,  according  to  the  intention  of 
nature,  remains  in  the  body,  becomes  the  cause  of  different 
accidents,  and  may  even  produce  alterations  hurtful  to  the 
constitution . 

3.  Some  accidents,  and  even  diseases  which  have  nmde  their 
appearance,  while  the  patient  was  under  the  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion, have  been  ascribed  to  it,  and  have  led  to  the  opinion  that 
tlie  virus  of  the  cow-pox  was  of  a  nature  to  produce  dangerous  - 
find  fatal  diseases, 

4.  Sometimes  after  a  cow-pox  inoculation  has  happily  termi- 
nated, but  at  no  great  interval  of  time,  diseases  have  made  their 
appearance,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  vacci* 
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nation.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded^  that  even  after  apparent 
success,  vaccination  may  *be  the  source  of  clironical  diseases 
more  or  less  severe,  and  that  it  may  leave  the  seeds  o^  them  in 
the  body. 

5.  Finally,  from  comparing  some  fects  in  which  the  inocula-* 
tion  for  the  small-pox  has  been  the  epoch  of  a  fortunate  revolu«*^ 
tion  in  the  health  of  some  individuals,  with  the  inconveniences 
which  have  been  considered  as  the  consequences  of  the  cow*pox, 
some  persons  have  thought,  that  even  allowing  both  to  be  equally 
efficacious  as  preservatives  against  the  small-pox,  yet  the  small- 
pox inoculation  has  the  advantage  of  often  proving  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  several  disorders  over  which  the  cow-pox  has  no 
influence. 

Such  are  the  strongest  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  vaccination.  The  other  objections,  being  of  less  mo- 
ment, will  be  considered  more  briefly.  The  first  objection,  to 
which  we  shall  turn  our  attention  in  the  first  place  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  feeble,  reposing  entirely  upon  a  pathological 
theory.    It  may  be  comprehended  under  the  following  question. 

FIRST  QUESTION. 

Do  the  fever  and  the  general  eruption  which  folhw  the  inocu^ 
latum  for  the  smalt-pox,  but  do  not  appear  after  vacctna" 
tion,  constitute  a  necessary  purification  of  the  system,  the 
want  of  which  may  lead  to  dangerous  consequences  P 

The  theory  which  admits,  in  a  great  number  of  acute  and 
even  of  chronic  diseases,  a  movement  destined  to  produce 
evacuations  more  or  less  considerable,  and  by  that  ixieans  to 
throw  out  of  the  body  a  foreign  matter  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  -disease — this  theory  has  been  contrived  in  order  to  ex- 
plain certain  phenomena,  which  appear  in  succession  during 
the  course  of  some  acute  diseases,  and  the  regular  order  in 
which  these  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  and  terminate  in 
the  cure  of  the  disease.  The  progress  of  several  maladies  i9 
well  adapted  to  this  theory,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  small-pox,  whether  natural  or  from  inoculation, 
accord  very  easily  with  the  principles  upon  which  this  theory 
has  been  built. 

A  quantity  of  the  pus  of  small-pox,  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  introduced  under  the  epidermis  by  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  soon  produces  inflammation  and  a  local  eruption.  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  symptoms  of  a  general  disease  make 
their  appearance,  a  fever  comes  on ;  and  three  days  after,  this 
fev|r  terminates  by  a  more  or  less  plentiful  eruption  of  small- 
pox on  all  parts  of  the  body.  These  pustules  resemble  exactr 
)y  that  from  wliich  the  matter  for  inoculation  wa«  taken,  an4 
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eontam  a  pus  capable  of  commuiucstiDg  the  same  disease  by 
the  same  means  to  othar  patients. 

The  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox  is  not  followed  by  the  same 
phenomena.  Commonly  at  the  distance  of  tbree  days  from 
the  inoculation,  and  never  soonei,  when  the  oow-pock  matter 
18  good,  but  sometimes  later,  a  single  pock  makes  its  a{^)ear«' 
ance*  In  five  days  time  this  pock  comes  to  perfection.  About 
the  eighth  day  it  is  surrounded  with  a  red  areola  which  is  m 
little  painful.  It  b  at  last  converted  into  a  blackish  brown 
erust  simitar  to  that  from  which  the  cow-pock  matter  was 
taken.  Sometimes  a  slight  fever  makes  its  appearance  with 
«ome  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands,  when  the  puncture  has 
been  made  in  the  arm.  The  liquid  contained  in  this  pustule, 
if  it  be  taken  at  the  commencement  of  its  formation,  is  capable, 
when  inoculated,  of  producing  the  same  phenomena  in  another 
person,  and  this  may  be  continued  ad  infinitum* 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  produces  a  real  small-pox,  while  that  of  the  cow* 
pox  has  not  the  same  r^ult.  Hence  the  matters  introduced  are 
not  similar.  Of  couree  the  theory  of  one  of  these  diseases  and  of 
its  inoculation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  other. 
.  The  only  thing  which  exists  in  common  between  them  is  that 
those  who  have  been  inoculated  by  either  are  henceforth  free  from 
all  danger  of  catching  the  infection  of  the  smalUpox.  This  pro- 
perty, common  to  the  man  who  has  had  the  smail-pox,  either 
naturally  or  by  inoculation,  or  who  has  been  vaccinated,  indi- 
eates  that  a  general  change  has  been  produced  in  the  whole  state 
of  the  body,  which  in  all  of  these  cases  produces  a  similar  result. 
This  result  establishes  a  difference  between  the  person  who  has 
been  subjected  to  these  processes  and  him  who  has  not.  The 
latter  is  exposed  to  the  infection  of  smail-pox^  the  former  is  freed 
from  it. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  no  body  knows ;  experi- 
ence alone  proves  its  reality.  Experience  only  can  in  like  man- 
ner decide  whether  a  general  irruption  be  necessary,  and  whether 
there  be  any  danger  when  this  eruption  does  not  take  place.  For 
it  is  not  by  theory  that  such  a  question  can  be  decided,  but  solely 
by  a  comparisoji  of  facts.  If  the  cow-pock  matter  introduced 
under  the  epidermis  not  only  produces  the  ptienomena  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  but  likewise  leaves  a  poison  in  the 
system  which  may  occasion  different  severe  diseases,  observation 
ought  to  prove  that  it  does  so.  Thus  the  question  when  properly 
stated  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  question  about  a  matter  of  fact. 

But  even  when  we  trust  feolely  to  experience  and  observation, 
the  multitude  of  circumstances  often  inappreciable,  which  may  in 
paedicine  concur  to  the  same  result,  add  the  difficulty  of  assign* 
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ing  the  efieets  pn)duced  to  their  true  causes,  occasion  of  necessity 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  consequences  deduced 
bom  observations.  A  small  number  of  fitcts  similar  to  those 
alleged  can  only  produce  probability.  It  is  only  by  their  great 
number  and  their  constancy  that  presumption  is  changed  into 
certainty.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  &icts  alleged  against  vacci^ 
nation,  we  mu^t  compare  them  with  the  nature  and  the  sum  of 
the  established  facts  which  have  rendered  the  general  opinion 
favourable  to  it. 

Some  of  the  facts  alleged  against  the  cow-pox  have  been  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Woodville,  entitled.  Report  on  the 
CoW'poXy  published  at  Loudon,  in  l^^d^  and  translated  the  same 
year  into  French  by  M.  Aubert.  The  late  M.  Chappon  coliected 
in  1803,  in  a  work  entitled,  Traiti  Historiqm  des  Dangers  de  Ui 
Faccine,  every  fact  which  had  been  stated  as  unfavourable  to  the 
new  operation.  We  find  there  some  remarkable  facts  which  we 
shall  examine;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  consist  in  asser«> 
tions  without  details  and  without  proofs,  which  seem  to  have 
been  collected  with  less  judgment  than  prejudice.  The  author 
himself,  convinced  at  last  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  proofs,  pub- 
lished a  retraction  of  his  opinion,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
authors  of  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  published  by  MM, 
Corvisart,  Le  Roux,  and  Boyer,  and  which  at  his  request  was  in- 
serted in  the  number  of  that  Journal  for  September,  1 807,  torn.  6, 
p.  238.  Other  facts  have  been  published  in  different  books, 
most  of  which  have  been  collected  and  examined  by  the  authors 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique.  We  shall  notice  such  of  them 
as  deserve  to  be  known.  Several  observations  have  been  com-;- 
municated  to  ourselves  in  particular.  Almost  all  those  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  were  occasioned  by  false  or  inac- 
curate reports.  The  rest  offered  only  facts  not  very  remarkable, 
and  the  consequences, of  which  were  equivocal.  No  observation 
can  be  of  any  weight  except  wh^n  it  is  accompanied  by  the  ne- 
cessary researches  respecting  the  origin  of  the  virus,  respecting 
the  conditions  characteristic  of  the  cow-pox,  respecting  its  form, 
its  developement  and  its  effects,  respecting  the  phenomena  which 
have  followed  it,  and  respecting  the  state  of  the  person  vaccinated. 
For  our  parts  we  have  not  intentionally  neglected  a  single  fact  of 
any  value  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 

We  shall  compare  with  these  facts,  1,  The  results  of  the  cor* 
respondence  of  the  Society  establish^? d  at  Paris,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  government  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  the  Society  for 
the  Extermination  of  the  Small-pox.  This  society  having  col- 
lected the  papers  of  the  central  committee  of  vaccination  formed 
in  17f>9j  when  vaccination  was  introduced  into  France,  and  hav- 
ing joined  to  it  A  very  active  correspondence,  continued  to  th6 
present  timC;  the  knowledge  which  it  has  acquired  of  ^le  effects 
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of  vaccination  observed  in  every  part  of  France,  forms  a  very 
complete  collection  indeed  of  facts  relating  to  every  part  of  the 
•ubject.*  The  facts  collected  in  the  valuable  work,  entitled 
Biblioiheque  Britannique,  which  from  the  year  1798  to  the  pre- 
sent^ime  has  presented  to  philosophers,  the  principal  observations 
made  on  this  subject  in  every  part  o£  Europe,  and  in  all  other  ci* 
vilized  countries.  We  have  likewise  had  at  our  disposal  a  work 
published  by  Dr,  Sacco,  entitled,  Tratiato  della  raccinatione, 
Mileno,  1809,  in  which  there  is  the  history  of  the  labours  of  that 
estimable  physician,  to  spread  the  practice  of  vaccination  over 
Italy.  To  our  own  observations  we  shall  give  no  farther  im- 
portance than  that  united  to  the  facts  contained  in  these  differ- 
ent collections,  they  served  to  confirm,  in  our  eyes,  consequences 
already  established  by  other  observers.  For  it  is  not  from  the 
facts  observed  by  one  man!,  however  well  informed,  that  complete 
evidence  in  such  a  case  can  result ;  but  from  an  agreement  in  the 
observations  of  well  informed  men  made  at  different  times,  in 
^ififerent  countries,  and  in  different  circumstances. 

S£COND  QUJ5ST10N. 

Do  the  facts  observed  demonstrate  that  the  cow-pox  introduced 
into  the  system^  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  eruptions^ 
GT  accidents  ivhich  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty^  the 
imperfectiony  or  the  want  of  eruptions. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  eruptions  which  sometimes  follow 
Taccination  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  To  the  want 
of  sufficient  energy  to  produce  such  eruptions,  have  been  ascribed 
the  dreadful  diseases  which  bave  been  observed  to  follow  vacci- 
nation. 

We-  find  observations  of  this  sort  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ville,  published  in  London,  in  May  1799,  giving  an  account  of 
the  cases  of  vaccination  performed  by  him  in  1798,  just  after 
the  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner.  In  his  observations  Vve  observe 
eruptions  preceded  gr  accompanied  by  fever,  anxiety,  pain  of  the 
bowels,  vomiting,  diarrlioea,  feinting,  pain  and  redness  of  the 
eyes,  cough  and  convulsions.  ,  The  same  symptoms  were  ob- 
served by  him  without  eruptions,  and  in  such  cases  they  were 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  system,  to  produce  the  ne- 
cessary eruption.  He  describes  likewise,  an  eruption  accompa- 
nied by  spasm,  and  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  an  in- 
fant at  the  breast. 

•  The  results  of  this  correspondeRce  are  to  be  found  in  a  report  of  the 
central  committee,  published  in  1803;  in  two  reports  made  at  a  general  meet- 
io£f  of  the  societ.y  in  1804  and  1806;  in  two  others,  one  for  1807  and  1808,  th« 
other  lor  1808  and  1809 ;  in  notes  communicated  from  the  report  for  1810,  at 
present  printing;  and  in  bulletins  of  correspondence,  published  hitherto, 
amcnnting  to  30, 
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To  estimate  the  value  of  these  observations,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  we  must  attend  to  the 
history  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Woodville,  and  of  the  different 
circurastances  when  inoculation  with  cow-pock  matter  was  fol- 
lowed by  difierent  kinds  of  eruptions. 

Dr.  Woodville  was  chief  physician  to  the  London  Smalirpot 
Hospital.  He  inoculated  likewise  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country.  His  work  was  published  in  \^9%  and  relates  almost 
entirely  to  observations  made  in  1798,  just  after  the  epoch  of  the 
original  discovery  of  Jenner.  The  total  number  of  cases  given 
by  Woodville  amounts  to  510.  In  274  of  these  there  was  an 
eruption  more  or  less  abundant,  and  in  147  of  them  there  was  a 
fever  more  or  less  remarkable.* 
'  At  the  same  time,  however.  Dr.  Jenner  announced  that  the 

•  inocufation  with  the  cow-pock  matter  produced  no  eruption. 
He  had  never  observed  any;  and  the  physicians  who  employed 
the  new  matter,  both  in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  England^ 
aflBrm  the  same  thing.f 

Dr.  Woodville  having  sent  to  Dr.  Jenner  cow-pock  matter 
collected  in  an  hospital,  and  having  received  a  quantity  of  other 
matter  ffom  Jenner;  the  matter  sent  by  Woodville  inoculated 
into  more  than  €0  persons,  in  Berkeley,  and  the  neighbourhood 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  and  other  physicians,  produced  no  eruption ; 

»  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  which  Woodville  received 
from  Dr.  Jenner,  though  it  had  occasioned  no  eruptions  when 
employed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  produced  them  anew  when  used  by 
Dr.  Woodville.t 

Thus  the  phenomenon  was  confined  to  Df.  Woodville.  It 
neither  depended  upon  the  virus  nor  upon  any  thing  peculiarin 
London. 

A  new  observation  was  soon  after  made  by  Dr.  Woodville 
himself.  The  eruptions  gradually  began  to  disappear  in  his  hos- 
pital, when  patients  inoculated  with  the  small-pox  no  longer  re- 
mained in  it.  The  rate  of  disappearing  evidently  points  Out  the 
origin  of  the  eruptiort.  The  eruptions  observed  in  310  persons 
gradually  reduced  themselves  to  19  per  cent.,  to  13  per  cent., 
to  7  per  cent.,  and  at  last  to  3  or  4  per  cent.  While  in  peisons 
vaccinated  in  the  city,  he  observed  no  eruptions  whatever.  § 

«  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  iz.  p.  394 ;  xii.  163,  298, 3S5. 

f  See  the  work  of  Dr.  Woodville  translated  by  M.  Aobert^  aod  the  Bibl. 
J^iXiMm^ney  scientific  depaHment^  vol.  xii.  p.  146,  163,  172,  173,272.  Pear, 
sou's  Obtervations  concerning  Eruptions,  extracted  ia  the  Bibl.  Britan.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  254.  Jeoner's  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolm  Vaeciiue^ 
Loiidon,^1798,  eztr.  BibL.  Britan.  vol.  ix.  p.  367,  394.  Correspondence  of  Dr. 
Pe  Cwro,  and  report  of  Dr.  Woodv'iUe,  ibid.  vol.  xii.  p.  163, 290. 

t  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xii.  p.  293,  326 ;  xv.  367. 

S  ObMrvailonson  the  Cow-pox,  Woodville,  Load9n«  1800,  extr.  Bibl.  Brit, 
vol.  X?,  ^.  370. 
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.  It ^  was  observed  at  the  same  time,  in  some  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London^  where  the  small^pox  was  epidemic, 
that  eruptions  appeared  anew,  as  attendants  of  vaccination.  Th« 
same,  thing  was  observed  at  Ketley^  in  Shropshire^  in  a  hous^ 
where  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  persons  inoculated 
with  jbe  soiall-pox.* 

Fiqally,  Dr,  Jenner  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Marcet,  dated  25th 
)Pebruary,  1803^  affirms  that  out  of  10,000  persons  inoculated 
in  England  by  himself  and  his  nephews,  not  a  single  person  ha4 
}^m  afBioted  with  eruptions. f 

In  1807,  the  report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon*^ 
^oi>  announced,  that  out  of  164,381  vaccinations,  66  person9 
only  had  shown  any  eruptions.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  t 
to  2490-6,  $ 

These  observations  made  in  England  are  confirmed  by  simi- 
lar observations  made  in  other  countries. 

When  the  practice  .was  introduced  into  Denmark,  eruptions 
were  perceived  which  afterwards  disappeared.  § 

The  same  thing  was  observed  at  Hanover  and  Geneva.  The 
observations  made  at  Geneva  deserve  particular  attention.  It 
'was  in  1800  and  1801,  .while  the  snuill-pox  was  epidemic,  that 
eruptions  were  first  perceived  during  the  course  of  vaccination. 
Afterwards  they  disappeared ;  but  in  1808  the  small-pox  •con'^ 
tagion  was  introduced  again.  The  eruptions  after  vaccination 
made  their  appeaiance  a  second  time.  Since  that  time  they  have 
not  been  observed.  |)  * 

One  of  ourselves  observed  the  same  thing  at  Lucca  in  the 
month  of  July,  1806.  The  small-pox  was  epidemic,  and  among 
the  children  vaccinated  at  that  time  several  had  eruptions,  which 
were  not  perceived  afterwards.** 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  formed  at  Paris,  there 
9re  exan^ples  of  sporadic  eruptions;  and  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  they  appeared  bears  no  prop(M:tion  with  the  cases  of  vac- 
cination practised  in  the  empire.  That  qujmtity  from  the  lasttsix 
months  of  1804  to  the  end  of  1810  amounts  to  2,671,661  vac-* 
cinations.ft  '  •        - 

The  nature  of  the  eruptions  observed  has  been  very  variable. 
In  general  the  pocks  resembled  those  of  the  chicken-pox  rather 
than  those  of  the  small-pox.     Some  have  resembled  the  cow- 

.   ♦  B««.  Brit.  Tol.  »V.  p.  371. 

f  Bibl.  Brit.  tqI.  XXV.  p.  162. 

X  Bibl.  Brit.  v^l.  xxxvi.  p.  371. 

\  Br,  Jwner't  letUr  4i>  Dr.   Mfareet,  Bibl.  Brit.  Tpl.  XXV.  p.  18t. 
.    I  Odier  BtM.  Brit.  vol.  xx.  p.  214 ;  xxxix.  91, 93, 94;  x\w.  64,  65. 

«  «  Memoir  <fth4  Class  «/  Phifsiad  and  MailUnuUicalScimMs  of  tht  ImiihtHf 
Yol.  viii.  p.  21. 

.    f  +  Kates  ^AmmMic^tsd  t«  A?  Secrclary  •(  ih«  Society  csUblithed  at  Pvit 
for  the  extiDCttoo  of  ttie  suiaU-pox. 
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poK,  and  some  physicians  even  affirm  that  they  have  comiBuni* 
cated  the  true  cow-poK  by  inoculating  with  the  liquid  which  they 
contained.^  In  other  cases  they  have  resembled  a  miliary  enipf 
tion.  They  were  hard,  and  contained  no  vesicles ;  sometimes 
they  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  red  spots,  or  blisters.f  We 
might  refer  likewise  to  the  number  of  consecutive  eniptioiia 
observed  in  cases  of  vaccination^  the  secondary  cow-pox  either 
appearing  upon  the  same  place  as  the  first,  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  if  it  were  not  demonstrated  in  a  great  many  cases,  that 
the  children  have  produced  them  themselves,  by  scratching  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  body  after  having  broke  the  pock  produced 
by  inoculation.  Those  pocks  which  have  the  closest  resemblance 
to  small-pox  Or  cow-^pox  have  always  been  observed  to  be  qx>m 
ftintive  than  the  true  cow-pot  or  small-pox.:|: 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  detail,  that  the  cases  where  erup* 
lions  and  fevers  have  taken  place  after  vaccination,  compared 
with  those  in  which  they  have  not  taken  place,  are  in  so  small 
a  proportion  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  cow-pox  vims, 
or  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  its  properties.  They  can  only 
be  referred  to  accidental  circumstances,  either  general  or  indi-* 
vidual.  Though  these  circumstances  cannot  always  be  pointed 
out  in  a  particular  case,  yet  the  greater  number  of  them,  espe- 
cially  when  a  great  many  eruptions  have  appeared  at  the  same 
time,  are  obviously  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  small^ 

Eox  in  the  places  where  vaccination  is  practised.  Hence  we 
ave  no  proof  whatever  that  vaccination  introduces  into  the  body 
a  poisonous  ferment,  which  ought  to  be  expelled  by  fever  and 
eruptions.  The  very  opposite  inference  ought  to  be  drawn  from 
the  very  great  number  of  cases  where  vaccination  has  produced  no 
sensible  change,  except  in  the  very  part  where  the  inoculation  was 
performed^  and  has  neither  occasioned  fever  nor  general  eruption. 

(To  be  continued^) 


Article  X. 
acLBNTirid  intelliobncb;   anb  notices  Of  subject! 

CONNECTED    WITH   SCIENCE. 

1.  Mr.  Cavendish. 
In  our  account  of  the  scientific  labours  of  this  celebrated 
philosopher  in  our  last  number,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
notice  one  of  his  papers.    It  was  the  last  paper  which  he  ever 


•  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xv.  p.  86,  369 ;  xxxix.  94. 

f  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xv.  p.  8.^,  S69,  370,  379}  xxxiz.  93. 

X  bibl.  Brit.  yoI.  xiv.  p,  S58,  230  ^  xvi.  SOS,  S97,  S99,  300. 
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wTOtej  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  (for  we  have  not  the  volume 
4tt  hand,)  it  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1809  or  1810(  It  gives  an- account  of  his  method  of  dividing 
astronomical  instruments,  and  was  published  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Troughton's  paper  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Cavendish's 
paper  makes  us  acquainted  with  an  impirovement  which  he  made 
in  the  method  of  using  the  beam  compasses. 

II.  Gold. 

No  metal  has  been  longer  known,  nor  in  higher  estimation, 
than  gold:  yet  there  are  few  whose  chemical  history  is  so  incom* 
plete.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  obtain  gold  in  a  state  of  purity, 
and  to  examine  its  properties  when  in  that  state.  Accordingly 
its  colour,  specific  gravity,  fusibility,  and  inalterability  (if  the 
word  mav  be  permitted),  in  the  air,  have  been  long  ago  deter- 
mined witb precision.  We  are  also,  in  consequence  chiefly  of 
Mr.  Hatchett's  experiments,-  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
alloys  which  it  forms  with  other  metals;  but  its  combinationa 
with  oxygen,  with  chlorine,  and  with  the  combustible  bodies, 
and  the  salts  which  its  oxides  are  capable  of  forming  with  the 
acids,  are  almost  quite  unknown.  On  that  account  I  think  it 
will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  collect  here  all  the  facts  respect-, 
ing  these  subjects  that  have  been  ascertained  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 

1.  It  has  been  long  the  general  opinion  that  there  are  two 
oxides  of  gold ;  but  neither  the  experiments  of  Proust,  nor  my 
own,  were  able  to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  According  to  Berzelius,  these  oxides  are 
composed  as  follows:— 

Protoxide  100  metal  +  4-005  oxygen 
Peroxide   100  +ll-9iB2 

(Larbok  i  kemien,  ii.  436).  According  to  this  statement,  which 
lie  informs  us  is  founded  oa  his  own  experiments,  if  we  make 
the  number  representing  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  7'5, 
then  aA  atom  of  gold  will  weigh  168.  The  protoxide  will  be  a 
compound  of 

Gold,       '        Oxyi^eii. 

1         -h         1  atom 
The  peroxide  of  1         +         3 
There  ought  therefore  to  be  an  intermediate  oxide  between 
those  composed  of  1  atom  of  gold  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen.    This 
corresponds  so  far  with  my  experiments,  X  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion. 

S.  The  protoxide  of  gold  is  a  green  powder.  The  peroxide  is 
yellow.  It  has  a  styptic  and  metallic  taste,  and  occasions  a  flow 
of  saliva.    It  is  slightly  soluble  i^  water;  and  paper  streweA 
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with  it  burns  as  if  it  had  be^n  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  nitric  acid^  but  muriatic  acid  dissolves  it 
with  facility.     This  oxide  may  be  procured  by  the  following 


Dissolve  gold  in  a  mixture  of  two  parte  of  muriatic  acid  and 
one  part  of  nitric  acid.  The  solution  ought  to  be  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible.  When  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  alkaline 
carbonates,  are  dropped  into  this  solution,  no  precipitate  appears ; 
bat  if  the  liquid  be  heated,  a  portion  of  oxide  of  gold  falls 
down.  The  whole  oxide  is  not  precipitated,  because  the  muriate 
of  gold  has  the  property  of  combining  with  the  alkaline  muriate, 
and  making  with  it  a  triple  salt.  (See  Vauquelin's  experiments, 
Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxvii.  321.) 

S.  Gold  cannot  be  combined  directly  with  sulphur ;  y6t  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  two  sub-» 
stances ;  for  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  gold.  It 
cannot  be  the  addition  of  oxygen  surely,  the  particles  of  which 
repel  each  other,  that  occasions  the  affinity.  It  must  exist 
between  the  metal  and  sulphur.  If  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas, 
or  an  alkaline  hydrosulphuret,  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gold) 
a  black  powder  precipitates.  This  is  a  sulphuret  of  gold.  It  is 
composedl,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Oberkampft,  of 

Gold    100-00 

Sulphur 24-39 

Either  the  analysis  of  the  oxides  of  gold  by  fierzelius,  or  thi^ 
analysis,  must  be  erroneous ;  for  they  do  not  correspond  with 
each  other.  It  is  still  farther  from  agreeing  with  the  following 
law,  which  Berzelius  has  deduced  from  his  experiment : — 

*^  Let  100  parts  of  any  metal  be  combined  with  a  portion  of 
oxygen  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  protoxide,  and  a  portion  of 
sulphur  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  sulphuret.  The  weight  di 
the  oxygen  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  sulphur.*' 

But  there  are  sufficient  reasons,  1  think,  to  set  aside  this  law 
as  inaccsrate.  At  present  chemists  are  generalizing  too  fast. 
Generalization  is  the  fashion,  and  it  is  often  adopted  upon  very 
slender  grounds.  I  intend  to  give  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  a 
lucceeding  number  of  this  Journal. 

III.  Putrefaction. 

Some  years  ago  Gay  Lussac  announced  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  and  corroborated  his  opinion  by  seemingly  decisive 
experiments,  that  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  if  atmospiie- 
rical  air  be  completely  excluded.  Upon  this  is  founded  a  well- 
known  method  of  preserving  meat  fresh  for  any  length  of  time. 
Cut  it  in  fragments,  fill  a  bottle  with  these  fragments,  plunge 
)he  bottle  up  to  the  neck  in  boiling  water,  and,  when  boiling  hot, 

VoL.tN^lI.  K 
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€ork  It  so  tight  as  to  exclude  the  air.  I  have  6ateii  green  peas 
and  gooseberries  preserved  in  this  way  for  a  year  without  any 
perceptible  change,  either  in  their  appearance  or  taste.  In  the 
last  number  of  Nicholson's  Journal  (Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  49),  there  i» 
a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Manners,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he 
relates  a  series  of  experiments,  demonstrating,  as  he  says,  the 
inaccuracy  of  Gay  Lussac's  statement.  How  far  Gay  Lussac's 
experiments  are  correct,  1  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never  repeated 
them ;  but  those  of  Dr.  Manners  are  quite'  insuiBcient,  at  least 
to  prove  them  inaccurate.  He  omits  a  precaution  which  Gay 
Lussac  says  is  essential  for  obtaining  the  sam^  results  as  he  did. 
Gay  Lussac  says,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen  gas 
present  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  commencement  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  after  the  process  has  commenced,  it  goes  on,  whether 
air  be  present  or  not.  Therefore  it  is  always  necessary  to  expose 
the  subject  of  experiment  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  separate  the  small  portion  of  air  which 
adhere^  to  its  surface.  Now,  as  Dr.  Manners  neglected  this 
circumstance,  his  experiments  cannot  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive. 

rV.  Constituents  of  Bodies. 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  correspondent  to  explain  why  the 
theoretical  numbers  given  in  p.  61  of  o\Jv  last  number  do  not 
agree  with  those ,  of  Sir  Humphrey  Jl>avy  in  his  Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy.  The  reason  is,  that  Mr.  John  Davy, 
from  whom  the  numbers  in  p.  61  of  our  Journal  were  taken, 
conceives  water  to  be  composed  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and 
one  atom  of  oxygen ;  and  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  of  course, 
iveighs  1,  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  7*5.  Whereas  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  conceives  water  to  be  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  Therefore,  as  he  makes  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  1,  he  makes,  of  course,  that  of  oxygen 
15.  If  the  numbers  in  p.  61  of  our  last  number  be  multiplied 
by  2,  they  will  coincide  with  those  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  at 
least  very  nearly. 

In  answer  to  the  request  made  by  the  same  correspondent, 
that  I  should  publish  a  table  of  the  constituents  of  bodies,  and 
my  reasons  for  adoptitig  the  r)umbers  which  I  shall  fix  upon,  I 
have  to  say,  that  it  was  my  interition  to  give  a  table  of  this  kind 
before  I  received  his  letter;  but  a  reason,  which  I  cannot  assign 
at  present,  but  which  will  appear  when  our  fifth  number  is 
published,  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  delay  it,  at  least  till  our 
sixth  number.  Such  a  table,  in  order  to  be  useful,  must  be 
preceded  by  an  exposition  of  the  atomic  or  Daltonian  theory. 
As  this  theory  has  hitherto  attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  of 
pur  London  philosophers,  except  Dr.  WoUaston,  it  nKiy  be 
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necessary  to  enter  more  fully,  both  into  historical  and  philoso^^ 
phical  details,  than  would  otherwise  be  proper  in  a  periodical 
journal.  On  that  account,  it  is  possible  that  our  table  of  the 
constituents  of  bodies  may  be  delayed  till  our  seventh  number. 

V#  Organs  of  Digestion  of  Birds. 

In  our  account  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  paper  on  this  subject^ 
in  p.  74  of  our  last  number,  we  have  reversed  the  matter  of 
fact  as  Jar  as  the  length  of  intestine  goes.  Those  birds  have 
the  largest  intestines  whose  food  is  most  scanty,  and  those  the 
shortest  intestines  whose  food  is  most  abundant. 

♦ «  •  Being  desirous  of  inserting ,  in  this  number,  the  Report  of  the  French 
Institute,  which  reached  us  very  late,  we  are  compelled  to  defer,  till  our  next,  several 
Scientific  Notices^  for  some  of  wMch  we  are  indebted  to  a  valued  Correspondent^ 


Article  XI. 
Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies, 

ROYAL  SOCIBTY. 

The  Society  met  again  on  the  14th  January,  after  the 
Christmas  holydays. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Lambe's  paper  on  arsenic  was  read. 
He  distilled  a  mixture  of  quick  lime  and  oxide  of  arsenic,  and 
obtained  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  some  of  an 
inflammable  gas  whiqh  he  called  nitro-carbonic  oxide.  There 
remained  in  the  retort  a  compound  of  lime  and  arsenic;  the  lime 
was  mostly  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  On  one  occasion,  probably 
when  iron  filings  were  mixed  with  the  lime  and  oxide,  some 
metallic  arsenic  was  sublimed.  He  had  employed  1340  grains  of 
white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  after  the  experiment  could  detect 
only  1040  grains.  Hence  he  inferred,  as  a  conclusion,  that  a 
portion  of  the  arsenic  had  been  decomposed,  and  resolved  into 
carbon,  azote,  and  oxygen. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  remarks  upon  a  paper  which  one  has 
only  heard  read,  as  many  circumstances  must  escape  observation 
which  materially  aftect  the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning ;  but  in 
this  particular  instance  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  with  an  obser- 
vation or  two,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  consequences 
which  Dr.  Lambe  has  drawn,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
warranted  by  his  experiments,  even  as  he  has  stated  jthem 
himself. 

1.  Dr.  Lambe  did  not  examine  his  oxide  of  arsenic.  For  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  have  contained  carbonic 
acid,  or  it  may  have  been  mixed  with  chalk. 

2,  Dr.  Lambe  did  not  ascertain  whether  a  quantity  of  arsenic 
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reduced  to  the  metallic  state  was  present  in  t\\e  mixture  found  in 
the  report.  The  loss,  for  any  thing  that  we  know,  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  escape  of  oxygen  gas. 

3.  Dr.  Lambe  has  not  shown  that  the  weight  of  the  gases 
which  he  obtained  was  exactly  equal  to  the  loss  which  he  has 
noted  in  the  oxide  of  arsenic.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
do  not  amount  to  one  half  of  that  loss.  Therefore  it  is  as  fair 
to  conclude  ihat  ^  portion  of  the  arsenic  was  annihilated^  as  that 
it  was  converted  into  carbonis  oxide  or  acid. 

A  letter  from  Col.  Humphries,  of  Connecticut,  in  New 
England,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  also  read,  giving  an  account 
of  a  new  variety  of  sheep,  which  appeared  in  that  state  in  X^Jdl^ 
iind  has  been  propagated.  A  ram  of  the  variety  was  originally 
produced  on  a  farm.  The  ewes  impregnated  by  this  animal 
sometimes  produced  the  new  variety,  sometimes  not.  By  de- 
grees, a  considerable  number  of  them  were  produced,  and  the 
breed  was  regularly  propagated.  It  was  called  the  otter,  or  ankon 
sheep  (from  the  Greek  word  for  elbow).  The  characteristic  was, 
very  short  kgs,  particularly  the  fore  legs,  which  were  bent 
somewhat  like  an  elbow.  The  skeleton,  brought  to  this  country, 
was  compared  by  Sir  Everard  Home  with  the  smallest  Welch 
sheep  that  could  be  procured.  The  bone  of  the  fore-leg  of  an 
ankon  sheep  weighing  45lbs.  was  thicker,  but  not  so  long,  as 
that  of  a  Welch  sheep  scarce  ^th  of  the  weight  The  joints  of 
the  ankon  sheep  were  looser  knit  than  usual,  and  the  animal  was 
feebler.  Its  mutton  was  as  good  as  usual;  its  fleece  rather 
worse.  In  New  England  the  farms  are  surrounded  only  with 
low  wooden  or  stone  fences.  The  ankon  sheep  was  propagated 
because  it  could  not  so  easily  get  over  these  fences  and  injure  the 
corn. 

^  The  facts  contained  iii  this  paper  are  of  great  interest,  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  by  affording  a  clue  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  various^nimals  that  exist  over  the  earth. 

On  Thursday  the  21st  a  short  paper  by  Sir  Everard  Home  was 
read,  on  the  coagulating  power  of  the  stomach.  He  endeavoured 
to  determine,  by  experiment,  in  what  part  of  the  stomach  this 
power  resides,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  solvent  glands  in  particular* 

LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  met  on  the  19th  January,  after  the  Christmas 
holydays.  The  paper  read  consisted  of  descriptions  (accompanied 
by  figures)  communicated  (from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  St.  Vincent)  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  V.P.L.S. 
The  first,  a  new  species  of  psidium  (P.  polycarpon)  ];ipened  fruit , 
last  summer  in  Mr.  Lambert's  stove.  It  is  a  slow  shrub,  with 
decumbent  branches,  bearing  a  round  yellow  fruit,  the  size  of  a 
large  cherry,  and  of  a  flavour  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  the 
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common  gaava.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Savannahs  of  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  botanic  garden  at 
St.  Vincent's  in  1792. — ^The  second,  a  species  of  brownea,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Anderson  to  be  new,  and  in  fact  first  discovered  by 
him  in  Trinidad  in  178();  but  since  described  and  figured  by 
Jacquin  under  the  name  of  brownea  eapitilla.  It  is  a  small  tree 
with  large  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  were  unknown 
to  Jacquin. 

WERNSRIAN  NATURAL   HISTORY   SOCIBTT. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  last  meetings  of 
the  Werrierian  Natural  History  Society : 

I.  A  mineralogical  description  of  the  Ochil  hillsj  by  Charles 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  The 'first  part  of  this  valuable  paper  contained 
a  geographical  delineation  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting 
range  of  hills.  The  second  part  contained  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  all  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  beginning  with 
the  lowest  or  oldest,  and  {ending  with  the  uppermost  or  newest. 
The  following  are  the  rocks  described  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  relative  antiquity,  the  fii-st-mentioned 
being  the  oldest,  tlie  last  the  newest:  1.  Red  sandstone. 
2.  Amygdaloid.  3.  Grey  sandstone.  4,  Limestone.  5.  Slate 
day.  6.  Claystone.  7*  'f  "ff.  8.  Basaltic  clinkstone.  9.  Green- 
stone. 10.  Claystone  porphyry.  11.  Compact  felspar.  The 
tiiird  part  contained  a  short  account  of  the  different  veins  that 
traverse  the  strata  of  the  district;  these  are  calcarepus  spar, 
steatite,  heavy  spar,  iron,  cobalt,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 

II.  A  paper  by  Professor  Jameson,  on  the  distribution  of  car- 
bon throughout  the  mineral  kingdom. 

III.  A  memoir  by  Professor  Jameson,  on  universal  and  par- 
tial or  local  formations. 

IV.  A  journal  kept  in  the  Greenland  seas,  during  the  summer 
of  1812,  hy  Mr.  Scoresly,  junr.  of  Whitby;  which  contains 
much  curious  information :  by  the  same  gentleman,  a  short  but 
interesting  communication  in  regard  to  tlie  Polar  Bear. 

V.  An  account  of  the  old  silver  mines  in  Linlithgowshire,  by 
Mr.  Fleming:  and  by  the  same  gentleman,  an  account  of  a 
great  bed  of  sea  shells,  observed  a  considerable  height  above  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  Frith  of  Forth;  and  likewise  an  account 
of  the  Sorex  fodiens,  found  by  Mr.  Fleming,  in  Fifeshire. 

VI.  Dr.  Yule,  in  continuation  of  his  physiological  observa* 
tk}ns  on  mono-cotyledonous  plants,  read  a  memoir  on  the 
characters  of  the  Triticece  ana  Hordeacece^  as  distinct  natural 
orders.  It  is  singular,  he  observed,  that  an  assemblage  of  plants^ 
occupying  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  existing  under  every  extreme  of  temperature,  from 
jietweea  the  tropics  to  the  vicinity  of  the  poles,  should  have  re*  , 
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mained  so  imperfectly  known,  as  to  be  still  considered  as  one 
natural  order :  for,  sihce  the  accurate  description  and  delineation 
of  upwards  of  400  species,  by  Scheuchzer,  enabled  Linnaeus  to 
characterize  the  gienera  then  known,  and  the  addition  of  otl>ers 
by  Konig  ^nd  Thunberg,  with  the  numerous  species  described 
by  Leers,  Swartz,  Schreber,  and  Brown,  no  subdivision  of  these 
plants  has  been  effected  on  the  principles  of  the  natural  ni^thod, 
even  that  of  Jussieu  being  merely  artificial.  The  present  there-^ 
fore  is  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  a  part  of  this  extensive  series 
on  the  principle  of  natural  affinity. 

IMPERIAL   INSTITUTE  OF   FRANCE. 

Analysis  of  the  Labours  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  Phy^ 
sical  Sciences  of  the^fmperial  Institute  during  the  year  1812. 

Mathematical  Part.  By  Mt  le  Chevalier  Delambre, 
Perpetual  Secretary, 

ANALIBSIS. 

Memoir  on  the  Attraction  of  Homogeneous  Spheroids.  By 
M,  le  Chevalier  Legendre. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  M.  Legendre  has  returned  to 
this  difficult  problem,  which  for  more  than  70  years  has  occupied 
various  mathematicians  of  great  celebrity.  Maclaurin,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Tide,  which  shared 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  17^0,  resolved  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  in  the  case  wlien  the  point  attracted  is  within 
the  surface  of  the  elipsoid.  He  attempted,  likewise,  the  other 
case  when  the  point  attracted  is  without  the  surface ;  but  he 
could  only  give  the  solution  of  a  particular  case,  namely,  when 
the  external  point  is  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
three  axes  of  the  elipsoid.  The  theorem  which  he  obtained 
brought  this  particular  case  to  that  where  the  point  attracted  is 
upon  the  surface  of  the  elipsoid,  and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of 
its  axes,  M .  Le  Comte  Lagrange  had,  by  an  _elegant  analysis, 
confirmed  all  the  results  of  Maclaurin;  D'Alembert  had  demons 
Btrated  them  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs :  M.  Legendre,  in  Vol.  x. 
of  the  Memoirs  presented,  gave  a  new  demonstration  of  them ; 
apd  in  considering  generally  the  attraction  of  spheroids  of  revo- 
lution upon  an  exterior  point,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  the 
attraction  on  ^  point  situated  m  the  axis  of  the  solid,  whatever 
was  the  figure  of  the  meridian.  It  remained  to  be  shown  how 
this  solution  could  be  extended  to  qll  elipsoids.  This  is  what  M» 
l»aplace  did  in  his  admirable  Dissertation  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Planets,  expressing  the  attraction  of  any  spheroids  whatever  in 
(serjie^.  '  Excited  by  the  desire  of  overcoming  more  directly  a 
^r^^t  difficulty,  M.  Legendre  resumed  in  1788  the  consideration 
pf  this  subject,  Jle  demonstrated  that  the  theoyefQ  of  M^clavu-ip 
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for  pdbts  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  the  three  axes  might  be 
extended  to  all  the  points  situated  in  the  plane  of  any  one  of  the 
three  principal  sections  of  the  solid:  and  considering  the  problem 
in  all  its  generality,  he  showed  that  the  difficulties  of  integration ' 
might  be  overcome ;  but  he  acknowledges,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  the  analysis  was  exceedingly  complicated. 

M.  Biot,  by  a  happy  complication  of  a  theorem  of  M. 
L^endre  with  a  complete  integral  upon  which  M.  le  Comte 
Lagrange  had  founded  his  theory  of  fluids,  succeeded  afterwards 
in  reducing  the  attraction  of  an  elipsoid  upon  an  exterior  point 
to  the  case  when  this  point  is  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
elipsoid  itself. 

After  so  many  efforts,  in  which  all  the  resources  furnishedTiy 
the  most  skilful  analysis  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  little 
hopes  were  entertained  of  obtaining  a  more  easy  solution.  This 
however,  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr  Ivory,  who,  by  a  trans*- 
formation  as  simple  as  ingenious,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
attraction  of  a  homogeneous  elipsoid  upon  any  external  point 
whatever  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  second  elipsoid  upon  a. 
point  within  it.  "  Thus,"  says  M.  Legendre,  "  the  difficulties 
of  analysis  which  the  problem  exhibited  disappear  a^  once ;  and 
a  theory  which  belonged  to  the  most  abstruse  part  of  mathematics 
may  now  be  explained  in  all  its  generality  in  a  manner  almost 
entirely  elementary.''  The  object  of  M.  Legendre,  in  the  new 
memoir  which  he  has  communicated  to  the^  Class,  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Ivory  to  present  the  entire 
theory  of  the  attraction  of  homogeneous  elipsoids  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  which  it  has  become  susceptible. 

He  states,  first,  the  general  formulas  of  the  problem  which 
extend  to  all  the  points  within  and  without .  the  elipsoid.  He 
then  explains,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  the  method  of  Mr.  Ivory, 
which  consists  in  ihaking  the  surface  of  a  second  elipsoid  pass 
through  the  external  point.  The  principal  sections'  of  this  second 
elipsoid  are  situated  in  the  same  planes,  and  described  from  the 
same  foci,  as  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  given  elipse. 
Then  upon  the  surface  of  the  first  elipsoid  a  point  is  taken,  such 
that  each  of  its  co-ordinates  is  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of 
the  exterior  point,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  analogous  semiaxcs^of 
the  two  elipsoids.  The  point  thus  chosen  will  be  within  the 
second  elipsoid,  and  we  may  calculate  its  attraction  parallel  to 
each  of  the  three  axes  of  the  second  elipsoid.  In  order  to  adduce 
the  three  attractions  of  the  external  point  to  the  first  elipsoid,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  multiply  those  of  the  second  by  the  ratios 
between  the  products  of  the  two  other  axes  in  the  two  elipsoids. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  by  a  simple  multiplication,  the  second 
case  of  the  general  problem,  considered  hitherto  as  extremely 
difficult,  is  reduced  to  the  first  case,   already  completely,  and 
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elegantly  resolved.  It  is  only  necessary,  then,  to  explain  tbat 
solution  in  order  to  complete  entirely  the  theory  of  the  attraction 
of  homogeneous  elipsoids.  Here  M.  Legendre  leaves  Mr.  Ivory, 
who  has  only  resolved  this  case  hy  means  of  series,  and  adopts 
the  method  of  M.  Lagrange,  which  reduces  the  problem  to  the 
quadrati^-es,  and  permits  the  use  of  the  known  method  of  ap« 
proximation. 

If  the  elipsoid  differ  very  little  from  a  sphere,  then  the  series 
which  expresses  the.  attractions  becomes  very  convei^ent ;  the 
law  by  which  the  coefficients  are  regulated  is  easily  perceived^ 
and  M.  Legendre  gives  the  expres^ons  of  it. 

If  we  do  not  clioose  to  have  recourse  to  series,  or  if  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  principal  sections  are  too  considerable  to  allow  the 
series  to  converge  with  sufficient  rapidity,  then  M.  Legendre  has 
recourse  to  transcendental  eliptics,  of  which  he  has  given  the 
theory  in  his  Exercises  on  the  Integral  Calculus. 

The  formulas  become  much  more  simple  if  the  elipsoid  has 
two  equal,  axes,  or  when  it  becomes  a  spheroid  of  revolution  $ 
but  the  formulas  are  not  quite  the  same  for  the  flat  spheroid  and 
the  elongated  spheroid. 

Finally,  as  notwithstanding  the  unexpected  simplicity-which 
results  from  the  process  of  Mr.  Ivory,  the  solution  is  still  lon^, 
and  sufficiently  intricate,  M.  Legendre  has  collected  into  a 
synoptical  table  all  the  formulas  which  must  be  valued  in  succes- 
sion, a  table  which  must  be  very  agreeable  to  young  mathema- 
ticians, who  will  find  nowhere  a  problem  so  complete,  so  various^ 
and  so  accommodated  for  practice,  as  this  difficult  problem. 

GENERAL   PHYSICS. 

Memoir  on  the  Distribution  of  Electricity  on  the  Surface  of 
Conductm's.    By  M.  Pdmon. 

The  hypothesis  most  generally  received  at  present  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  is  that  which  ascribes  them  to  two 
fluids^  thje  particles  of  each  of  which  mutally  repel,  while  the 
particles  of  one  fluid  attriact  those  of  the  other. 

It  was  according  tp  this  hypothesis  that  Coulomb  calculated 
the  phenomena  which  he  had  observed,  and  he  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  these  attractions  and  repulsions  followed  the 
law  of  the  invei*se  of  the  square  Pf  the  distances.  Though  this 
hypothesis  has  not  yet  acquired* all  the  requisite  certainty,  yet  it 
offers  such  a  connection  between  all  its  parts  as  inspires  us  with 
confidence,  till  a  complete  demonstration  be  obtained,  which 
can  only  be  the  result  of  the  constant  coincidence  of  -calculation 
with  the  phenomena. 

M.  Poisson,  in  the  memoir  of  which  we  ^re  going  to  give  ^n 
account,  adopts  this  hypothesis.  His  object  is  to^  determine 
Hnalytically  the  manner  in  which  electricity  distributes  itself  op 
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the  sur&ce  of  conductors;  to  compare  his  ctlculations  with, 
accurate  observations,  to  &nii,  if  possible,  a  confirmation  of  the' 
hypothesis  which  he  adopts^ 

If  all  parts  of  a  body  contain  equal  quantities  of  both  fluids, 
no  sign  of  electricity  appears.  The  body  is  then  said  to  be  in  itt  > 
natuaral  state:  in  that  case,  if  we  introduce  a  given  quantity^  of 
either  fluid,  this  fluid  added  will  distribute  itself  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  where  it  will  be  retained  by  the  surrounding  ain 
This  is  what  Coulomb  demonstrated.  There  will  be  formed,, 
therefore,  at  the  surface  of  the  body  a  very  thin  coating,  the 
thickness  of  which  at  each  point  will  depend  upon  the  form  of 
the  body.  It  ought  to  assume  the  figure  proper  to  produce 
equilibrium. 

M.  Poisson  proves  that  the  problem  may  be  reduced  to  find 
what  ought^to  be  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of.  fluid  in  each  point 
of  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  action  may  be  nothing  in  tifie 
interior  of  the  excited  body.  This  thickness  will  be  greatest  at 
the  summit  of  the  longest  of  the  three  axes,  and  smallest  at  the 
summit  of  the  shortest  of  them ;  and  these  thicknesses  will  be 
to  each  other  as  the  length  of  the  axes.  If  we  suppose  the 
thickness  of  this  coat  to  become  very  small,  we  shall  then  have 
the  distribution  of  electricitv  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid  little 
difierent  from  a  sphere.  Tnb  case,  and  that  of  an  elipsoid,  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  to  assign  the  various  thickness  of  the  coating  of  fluid. 

By  making  use  of  the  formulas  of  the  attraction  of  spheroids, 
we  may  calculate  tlM^  attraction  of  the  coating  for  a  point  placed 
within  or  without  the  excited  body.  By  this  means  M.  Poisson 
has  found  that,  at  the  surface  of  a  spheroid,  little  different  from 
a  sphere,  the  repulsive  force  of  the  fluid  is  proportional  to  its 
thickness  in  each  point.  The  same  holds  at  the  surface  of  an 
elipsoid  of  revolution,  whatever  be  the  ratio  of  its  axes  to  each 
other.  Thus  in  these  two  kinds  of  body,  the  electrical  repulsion 
is  greatest  in  those  places  where  the  electricity  is  accumulated  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  this  result  ia 
general ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  so.  M. 
le  Comte  Laplace  has  demonstrated  it  in  a  manner  purely  syn- 
thetical. His  demonstration  will  be  found  in  the  memoir.  It 
results  from  it,  that  in  everv  case  the  repulsive  force  is  propor* 
tional  to  the  thickness.  We  cannot  conclude-that  the  pressure 
varies  at  the  surface  of  excited  bodies,  and  that  it  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  thickness.  In  the  places  where  that  pres- 
sore  surpasses  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes,  the  air  gives 
way  and  the  fluid  flows  as  through  an  opening,  this  is  what  hap- 
pens  at.  the  extremity  of  pointed  bodies,  and  at  the  sharp  edges  of 
angular  ones.  .  ' 

The  principle  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  this  theory 
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applies  equally  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  conductors  acting 
ttiutuaily  upon  each  other.'  It  will  furnish  in  each  case  as  many 
equations  as  we  consider  of  conductors ;  and  these  equations 
will  serve  to  determine  the  variable  thickness  of  the  coating 
which  envelopes  these  different  bodies. 

M.  Poisson  satisfies  himself  for  the  present,  with  giving  these 
equations  for  two  spheres  of  different  diameters,  formed  of  a  mat- 
ter which  is  a  perfect  conductor,  and  placed  at  any  distance  from 
each  other^  When  the  two  spheres  touch,  the  equations  may 
be  integrated  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  definite  integrals. 
They  show  us  that  the  thicicness  is  nothing  at  the  point  of 
contact,  tjiat  is  to  say,  that  if  two  spheres  of  any  diameters  are 
placed  in  contact  and  excited  in  common,  there  will  be  no  elec- 
ti'icity  at  their  point  of  contact.  In  this  particular  the  calculus 
agrees  exactly  with  the  experi^nents  of  Coulomb.  (Acad,  des 
Sciences  1787.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  point,  and  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it,  the  electricity  is  very  weak  upon  the  two  spheres. 
When  it  begins  to  become  sensible,  it  is  at  first  most  ibtense  oa 
the  largest  of  the  two  spheres ;  after  this  it  increases  at  the  great- 
est rate  upon  the  smallest  sphere,  so  that  upon  the  point  diame- 
trically opposite  the  point  of  contact  it  is  always  greater  on  the 
smaller  sphere  than  in  the  corresponding  point  of  the  greater 
sphere. 

When  the  spheres  are  separated,  each  carries  off  the  whole 
quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  beyond  all  mutual  action,  this  electricity  is 
distributed  uniformly  on  each  sphere.  But  the  ratio  of  the  mean 
thickness  is  given  by  this  analysis  in  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  the 
two' radii.  Thus  the  formu^la  of  M.  Poisson  includes  the  solu- 
tion of  thi^  physical  problem:  To  .find  in  what  ratio  electricity 
is  divided^  between  two  globes  that  touch,  and  whose  radii  are 
given.  This  ratio  is  always  less  than  of  the  surfaces ;  so 
that  after  separation  the  thickness 'is  always  greater  on  the 
smaller  of  the  two  globes.  The  ratio  between  these  two  thick- 
nesses tends  towards  a  constant  limit  which  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  divided 
by  six,  which  is  very  nearty  5  to  3.  Thus  when  a  very  small 
sphere  is  placed  upon  an  excited  sphere  of  considerable  sizie,  the 
electricity  divides  itself  between  the  two  bodies  in  the  ratio,  of 
about  five  times  the  surfaces  of  the  small  sphere,  to  three  times 
the  surface  of  the  greatest. 

Coulomb  had  endeavoured  to  detfermine  this  ratio  by  experi- 
ment. He  had  always  found  it  below  the  number  2,  or  6  to  3^ 
from  which  he  concluded  that  the  number  two  ought  to  be  its 
limit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  limit  could  not  be  experi-r 
mentally  determined  with  much  precision.    Therefore,  instead 
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of  objectiQg  to  the  theory  its  want  of  coincidence  with  exp^eri- 
meot,  we  ought  rather  to  be  surprised  at  the  near  approximadoa 
of  the  foripula  and  these  experiments  made  more  tlian  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  M.  Poisson  details  at  the  end  of  his  me- 
moir. In  reality  the  difference  never  amounts  to  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  quantity  to  be  determined. 

Hitherto  M.  Poisson  has  only  considered  a  single  excited 
body^  or  several  bodies  touching  each  other  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  electricity  may  pass  freely  from  one  body  to  another.  ^ 
He  now  shows  how  the  analysis  applies  equally  to  the  case  when 
the  two  fluids  occur  at  the  same  time  upon  the  surface  of  the 
same  body.  He  makes  choice  of  two  spheres,  separated  by  r 
very  -great  interval,  in  respect  to  one  of  the  two  radii.  If  we 
8U|^pose  that  the  small  sphere  is  not  electrified  in  the  first  place  ; 
but  merely  by  the  influence  of  the  great  sphere,  we  find  that 
the  electricity,  contrary  to  that  of  the  great  sphere,  accumulates 
towards  the  point  that  is  least  distant  from  it,  while  the  similar 
electricity  accumulates  on  the  opposite  point.  The  contrary 
electricities  in  these  two  points  are  almost  equal,  and  the  line 
of  separation  differs  little  from  the  grand  circle  perpendicular 
to  the  line  that  joins  the  two  centres  and  divides  the  little  sphere 
into  two  equal  parts.  Calculation  gives  by  means  of  very  sim- 
ple formulas,  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  electricity  in  each 
point  of  the  two  surfaces.  The  memoirs  of  M.  Coulomb  fur- 
nish no  experinients  to  which  these  formulas  may  J)e  directly 
applied.  Bpt  we  find  in  them  a  curious  fact  which  connects 
itself  with  these  formulas^  and  furnishes  a  new  confirmation  of 
the  theory. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  this  fact,  for 
which  we  will  refer  to  the  Memoir  of  M.  Poisson.  We  would 
not  even  have  undertaken  the  extract  which  has  beep  just  read, 
were  it  not  that  thisanalysis  of  the  labours  of  the  Class  is  destined 
to  appear  separately.  For  M.  Poisson  has  himself  prefixed  to  his 
paper  a  clear  and  precise  introduction,  in  which  will  be  found 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  philosopher,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  transcendental  calculus.  This  clearness  which  indicates  a 
mind  superior  to  the  subject,  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  analysis.  He  every  where  points  out  how  far 
his  theorems  agree  with  experiment.  This  kind  of  demonstration 
would  not  be^useless  even  though  the  truth  of  the  fundamental 
hypothesis  )vere  quite  certain.  It  is  the  only  one  which  can 
^vergive  confidence  to  those  who,  though  capable  of  calculating 
a  formula,  are  not  able  to  follow  its  demonstration.  It  may  en- 
4C0jLkrage  a  taste  for  analysis  by  showing  that  it  is  a  light  capable 
pf  dissipating  the  darkness  which  still  covers  very  important  parts 
of  physics.  Our  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  M .  Poisson 
•  ffie^os  tp  cootinue  his  researches,  and  to  extend  them  to  more 
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conapllcated  casef^  the  mean^  of  Terifying  t^hich  h^  tHll  also  find 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Coulomb. 

OPTICS. 

In  giving  an  account  kst  year  of  the  researches  of  MM.. 
Malus  and  Arago,  on  various  phenomena  t>f  optics,  we  an- 
nounced that  in  reporting  experiments  so  new  and  so  delicate,  we 
would  make  a  point  of  detailing  them  with  the  greatest  fidelity^ 
and  in  the  very  words  which  the  authors  themselves  employed. 
After  this  advertisement  which  we  repeat  for  what  is  to  follow, 
we  shall  obviate  an  objection  that  may  be  made  against  us.  It 
will  be  said  perhaps  that  we  have  somewhat  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  a  simple  notice.  But  we  beseech  our  readers  to  consider  that 
we  have  to  give  an  account  of  objects  quite  new,  and  of  apparatus 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  understood  so  as  to  be  able  to  re-i- 
peat  the  experiments;  though  this  must  be  an  object  with  more 
than  one  philosopher.  We  shall  avoid  algebraic  formulas  as 
much  as  possible.  Those  that  we  give  are  short.  If  we  had  ex- 
pressed them  in  words,  our  language  would  have  appeared  very 
extraordinary,  and  it  would  have  been  less  intelligible,  and  much 
more  inconvenient  for  all  those  who  will  take  the  most  interest 
in  this  new  theory, 

(To  he  continued.) 
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New  Patents. 

Hbnry  OsburM,  of  Bordesley,  near  Birjningham,  in  th« 
county  of  Warwick ;  for  a  new  method  of  welding  and  making 
various  kinds  of  cylinders  of  iron  and  steel.  Dated  November 
28,  1812. 

Charles  Prigb,  of  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
umbrella  maker;  for  a  parasol  and  umbrella  on  an  improved 
construction,  which  he  denominates  "  The  improved  Solumbra.'* 
Dated  December  4,  1 8 1 2. 

Samukl  Smith,  of  Coventry,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
watch-maker ;  for  an  improved  escapement  for  watches,  by  an 
invention  calculated  to  make  them  beat  dead  seconds  from 
principle,  and  parts  of  seconds,  by  means  of  clock  mllets 
attached  to  a  lever,  operating  on  a  vertical  wheel.  Dated 
December  9,  1812. 

Robert  Wbrb  Fox,  the  younger,  of  Falmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  merchant ;  and  Jobl  Lean,  the  youngei*, 
of  the  parish  of  Budock,  near  Falmouth  aforesaid.  Gentleman; 
for  their  certain  improvements  on  steam-engines,  and  the  appa*. 
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ratus  needful  or  expedient  to  be  used  with  the  sanae.    Dated 
December  10,  1812. 

John  Spbncbr,  of  Port  Ballantras,  in  Ireland^  salt  manu- 
&cti]^rer ;  for  an  addition  to,  or  improvement  in,  the  setting  up 
ofsak-pans.    Dated  December  14,  1812. 

JossPH  Hamilton,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Gentleman ;  for 
certain  new  methods  of  applying  well-known  principles  in  the 
construction  and  formation  of  earthen  wares.  Dated  December 
16,1812. 

Thomas  Rogers,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Esq. ;  for  a  method 
of  applying  manual  powers  to  the  crane,  pile-driver,  and  other 
machinery,    DatedDecember  19,  1812. 

John  Hanbury,  the  elder,  of  Bartlett^s-buildings,  Holborn^ 
in  the  <:ity  of  London,  warehouseman ;  for  a  method  of  weaving 
carpets,  commonly  called  Scotch  or  Kidderminster,  by  which  a 
new  and  firmer  texture,  arid  *  larger  patterns,  can  be  produced, 
DatedDecember  19,  1812. 

Gborgv  HfiFFEB,  of  Carlisle-place,  Lambeth,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  coach-maker ;  for  an  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  four-wheeled  carriages.    Dated  December  19, 1812. 

John  Fisher,  of  Oundle,  in  the  county  of  Northampton^ 
iron-monger  t  for  an  article  for  preventing  chimneys  smoking, 
which  he  has  named  a  Smoke-CDnductor,  and  which  may  be 
manufactured  either  in  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  copper,  brass, 
and  tin,  or  any  other  metallic  substance.  Dated  December  19, 
1812. 

John  Morgan,  of  ^ork-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Doctor 
of  Medicine;  for  a  new  power  applicable  to  the  propelling  of 
vessels  and  boats  of  every  aescription  through  the  water,  and  also 
to  the  pumping  of  them.    Dated  December  19,  18t2. 

John  Lewis,  of  Llanelly,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
asjsayer  of  metals ;  for  certain  improvements  in  the  art  of  smelt- 
ing copper  ore.    Dated  December  19,  1812. 

Jacob  Samuel  .  Eschanzier,  ,  of  Gibraltar,  Esq. ;  and 
Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  of  Marchmont-sti-eet,  Rus- 
sel-square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman ;  for  a  new 
mode  of  manufacturing,  using,  and  applying,  certain  articles, 
by  means  of  which  mariners  and  other  persons  may  be  saved 
from  drowning.    Dated  December  19,  1812. 

John  Barber,  of  St.  Mary. street,  Portsmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  sword-cutler  and  surgical  instrument 
maker  5  for  a  new  instrument  of  great  practical  utility  to  sur- 
geons, namely,  an  instrument  whereby  they  may  with  the  utmost 
fiicility,  stay  and  prevent  the  hemorrhage  of  the  subclavian 
artery  safely  in  cases  when  necessary  to  amputate  the  arm  from 
the  shoulder  joint    Dated  December  21, 1812^ 
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Article  XIII. 

Scientific  Books  in  handy  or  in  the  Press.    • 

Dr.  Thomson  will  shortly  publish  an  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  Sweden,  from  a  journey  performed  by  himself  during  the 
Autumn  of  1812,  principally  with  a  View  to  Geological  and  other 
Scientific  researches. 

Mr.  Neil,  Secretary  to  the  Wernerian  Society,  will  publish  hia 
Translation  .of  Daubiusson's  celebrated  Work  on  Basalt,  early  in 
JFebruary.    It  will  be  accompanied  with  Notes  by  the  Translator. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  has 
finished  his  Translation  of  Blumenbach^s  interesting  Treatise,  en- 
titles "  Specimen  Archaiologise  Telluris."  It  will  be  accompanied 
with  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Petrifactions  of  the  Scottish  Stra- 
ta ;  and  will  be  published  in  February. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Wernerian  Society  is  in  the  Pre^s> 

A  Translation,  with  Notes,  by  an  eminent  Mineralogist  of  the 
Wernerian  Society,  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart's  Mineralogical  De- 
scription of  the  Country  around  Paris,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Professor  Jameson  is  printing  a  New  and  much  enlarged  Edition 
ofhis  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  One  Vol.  Royal  4to.,  Dillenii  His- 
toria  Muscorum,  editio  altera,  cui  subnectitur  Appendix,  in  qua  in- 
dicantur  nomina  hodierna  plantarum  a  Dillenio  descriptarum. 

A  .Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Rockets,  with  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Naval  Gunnery,  by  W.  Moore,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

Sir  James  Hall'  is  about  to  publish  an  Essay  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Bullock,  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  has  an- 
nounced a  splendid  Work  relative  to  the  recent  discoveries  in  Na- 
tural History,  with  Plates  from  Subjects  principally  in  his  own 
Collection. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Oculist  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  Treatise  on  the  Cataract. 

Mr.  Charles  Fothergill  has  in  the  Press  an  Essay  on  the  Philoso- 
phy, Study,  and  Use  of  Natural  History. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young  has  prepared  an  Introduction  to  Medical  Li- 
terature, including  a  System  of  practical  Nosology. 

Mr.  H.  Smithers,  Colliery  Surveyor,  of  Bristol,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish Reports  on  the  Strata  of  Great  Britain,  with  particular  relation 
to  the  Limestone,  Iron,  and  Coal  Strata. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wishart  is  translating  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  Hernia, 
from  the  Italian. 

The  Library  of  Mrs,  Anne  Newton  has  been  announced  for  Sale, 
by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby :  it  comprises  chiefly  the  Collection 
of  the  grfeat  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*:„*  Earl^  Communications  Jbr  this  department  of  our  Journal 
%i)ill  be  thankfully  received..  ^         j 
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Barometer. 

Theruoketer. 
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38 
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30 
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44 

33 
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42 

26 
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7 

N     E 
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35 

23 
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8 
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34 

18 
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24 
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24 
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28 
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E 
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28 
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32 

33-5 
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35 
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36 
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— 
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N 
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The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  column.  A  dash 
'eootes,  thatib^  result  i«  included  in  the  next  following  obsertation. 
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REMARKS. 


Eleventh  Month,  2S.  The  sky  about  sunset  was  overspread 
^ith  Cirrus  aad  Cirrosiratus  clouds,  beautifully  tinged  with  flame 
colour,  red  and  violet.    30.  a.  m.  The  sky  again  much  coloured. 

Twelfth  Months  5.  The  weather,  which  has  been  hitherto 
mostly  cloudy,  with  redness  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  begins  now  to 
be  more  serene.  6.  Hoar  frost.  7-  A  little  appearance  of  hail* 
balls  oh  the  ground.  8,9.  Clear:  hoar  frost.  11.  Snow  this 
morning,  and  again  ^fter  sunset.  13.  An  orange  colotired  band 
on  the  horizon  this  evening.  (This  phenomenon  arises  from  re- 
flection by  the  descending  dew.)  15.  A  gale  from  N.E.  unac- 
companied by  snow,  canae  on  early  this  morning.  16.  a.  m. 
The  wind  has  subsided  to  a  breeze,  and  there  now  falls,  (at  the 
Temp,  of  27* 5°)  snow,  very  regularly  cristallised  in  stars.  17« 
a.  m.  It  snowed  more  freely  in  the  night,  and  there  is  now  a 
cold  thaw,  with  light  misty  showers.  18.  A  little  sleet,  followed 
by  snow.  Ice  has  been  formed,  in  the  night,  by  virtue  of  the 
low  temperature  which  the  ground  still  possesses.  A  wet  even- 
ing. 21.  A  little  rain.  a.  m.  22.  A  dripping  mist.  24, 
cloudy :  a  little  rain :  some  hail-balls  in  the  night. 


RESULTS. 

Prevailing  winds  Easterly. 

Barometer:  greatest  observed  elevation  30*51  inches; 

Least. 28'9S  inches ; 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  29*882  inches; 

Thermometer:  greatest  elevation ....  52^ 

Least W 

Mean  of  the  period  ....  36*68® 
Rain  and  Snow 0'95  inches. 

The  evaporation  of  this  period  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Plaistow,  L.  HOWARD. 

First  Month,  7,  1813. 
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.  Article  I. 

Biographical  Account  o/*  Mr.  Karste%  of  Berlin^  Counsellor  of 
State,  ca]d  Knight.* 

Dietrich  Ludwlg  Oustav  Karsten  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1768,  at  Butzdw^  in  Mecklenburg.  His  fether  was 
Wenzeslaus  Johann  Gustav  Karsten,  Professor  and  Teacher  of 
Mathemadlis  in  Halle:  his  mother  was  Sophia  Charlotte 
Wolftath.  Both  died  long  ago,  as  well  as  his  only  sister,  who 
was  wife  qf  the  famous  Professor  Gren,  in  Halle;  Of  his 
relations  there  still  survive  his  wife  Amalie,  to  whom  he  was 
^larried  in  I7^r  ^nd  his  two  daughters^  Amalie  and  Marianne. 

The  first  part  of  his  education  was  carried  on  in  his  father^s 
house.  As  he  came  to  Halle  in  177^  ^^^h  his  parents  he  was 
sent  to  the  public  school  of  that  place.  In  the  year  1779  he 
went  to  the  redagogium,  where  he  remained  till  1782,  and  was 
keenly  engaged  in  the  5tu4y  of  inathematics.  In  1782  he  went 
to  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg,  where  he  attended,  the 
lectures  of  those  eminent  professors  Charpentier,  Werner, 
Lempe,  Gellert,  and  Kohler,  on  oryctognosy,  gec^nosy,  econo- 
mical mineralogy,  theoretfcal  mechanics,  metallurgic  chemistry, 
assaying,  mining,  and  the  laws  respecting  mining.  In  this 
celebrated  scho(d  be  continued  for  four  years,  and  added  prodi^^ 
giously  to  his  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  all  those  departments  of 
science  to  which  he  directed  his  attention.  On  the  21st  of 
November,  1783,  he  was  named  by  the  late  minister  Voa 
Heinitz  one  c^  the  Royal  Mining  Pupfls. 

In  1786  he  returned  to' his  fetner*s  house  at  Halle,  and 
attended  the  different  professors  in  that  university;  namely, 

•  Translated  n-om  tbe^GeseUschaft  Natarforschender  freunde '  za  Berlin 
Magazio,  for  1810.    Preface. 
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Wolf,  Krause,  Eberhard,  Gren,  Sprengel,  Nettleblatt,  Fischer, 
Forster,  and  Rudiger :  and  by  his  talents  and  industry  gained  so 
muck  reputation^  that  King  Frederick  William  IL,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  on  the  IJth  February,  1787,  named  him  a 
Mining  Cadet,  and  assigned  him  an  allowance  to  support  him  in 
'    bis  university  and  mineralogical  studies. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  second  part  of  his  fatherV 
physico-chemical  treatises.  His  own  treatise,  written  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prize  proposed  by  the  naturalists  of  Bern  for 
Michaelmas,  1787^  for  the  best  classification  and  description  of 
clay-slates,  horn -slates,  and  wacke,  was  successful.  The  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  Halle  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor, 
and  the  Society  of  Naturalistic  in  the  same  place  elected  him  a 
member  of  their  learned  body. 

In  the  year  1788  Karsten  went  to  Marburg,  to  draw  up  a 
complete  systematic  description  of  the  natural  history  cabinet  of 
the  late  Leske.  He  laid  the  re^sult  of  his  labours  before  the  eyes 
of  the  learned  world  the  year  following,  in  two  works  which  laid 
the  foundation  oj  his  reputation,  and  contributed  materially  to 
complete  his  pf-actical  knowledge  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  describe.  The  names  of  these  two 
works  were :  ,         - 

I.'*  Museum  Leskeanum  regnum  animale  364,  8vo.  mit. 
Leskens  vorausgesetzter  kurzer  Lebensbeschreibung  (with  Leske^» 
short  descriptions  prefixed).  ' 

2.  Des  Herrn  Professor  Leske  hinter  lassenes  Mineralien  kahinet 
systematisch  geordnet  und  leschrieben  von  D.  L.  G.  Karsten^ 
2  theile^  8vo.  (Professor  Leske's  mineral  cabinet,  systematically 
^arranged  and  described  by  D.  L.  G,  Karsten,  in  two  parts,  8vo.) 

In  1789  he  was  appointed,  by  the  mining  administration  of 
the  time,  an  assessor,  with  a  vote.  On  the  19th  of  February, 
1792,  he  obtained  the  patent  of  Mine  Counsellor.  On  the  3d 
of  February,  1797^  ^^  was  appointed  Supreme  Mine  Coun- 
sellor (Ober-Bergrath).  On  the  1st  of  March,  1803,  Supreme 
Privy  Mine  Counsellor  (Geheimen  Ober-Bergrath) :  and  lastly, 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  was  named  Counsellor  of  State 
'  (Staatsrath) ;  and  the  direction  of  the  mines  under  the  Minister 
•  of  the  Interior  was  committed  to  his  charge.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1810,  he  was  named  by  the  King  a  Knight  of  the 
third  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  (des  rothen  Adlerordens 
3terKlasse). 

Such  is  a  short  history  of  the  learned  career  pf  Karsten,  and. 
of  the  situations  which  he  obtained  from  the  State.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  universal  and  well  known  merit  would  have 
opened  him  a  way  to  the  highest  situations.  His  early  death  wa9 
the  more  unfortunate  for  his  country,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  upon  an  office  which  was  Excellently  suited  to  his 
peculiar  attainments. 
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Karsten*s  learned  laboars  kept  pace  with  those  m  which  he 
was  engaged  on  account  of  the  State.  As  overseer  of  the  Royal 
Cabuiet  of  Minerals,  and  as  teacher  of  mineralogy,  he  promoted 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  similar  methods.  He  be- 
stowed nnich  pains  in  increasing  and  improving  the  collec^on 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  hf  a 
roost  indeiatigable  and  disinterested  correspondence  through  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  most  other  countries  of  Eufope ;  while 
his  endeavours  to  render  himself  still  better  qualified  for  his 
numerous  lectures  were  unremitted  and  most  successful. 

Karsten  likewise  promoted  the  advancement  of  knowledge  by 
his  writings.  Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  noticed^ 
besides  many  small  dissertations  in  the  Transactions  of  more 
than  16  learned  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  besides 
his  translations  of  some  foreign  books^  he  laboured  with  great 
success  towards  improving  the  classification  of  minerals*  His 
Talellar  View  of  Simple  Mineral  Fossih^  and  its  contipuatioa 
in  his  Mineralogical  Tables  improved  by  the  latest  Discoveries^ 
are  well  known  to  mineralogists,  and  constitute  a  lasting  monu-^ 
ment  of  learning  and  industry.  Of  the  last  work  he  published 
a  second  and  much  improved  edition^  two  years  before  his  death* 

Karsten  likewise  enriched  the  Transactions  of  our  society* 
with  many  learned  treatises,  which  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed  as  marks  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  laudable 
industry. 

How  much  soever  we  value  Karsten  as  a  learned  and  indus*> 
trious  naturalist,  we  value' him  still  more  as  a  man  of  a  truly 
noble  character,  as  a  true  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion* 
We  were  the  more  shocked  at  his  death,  on  the  20th  Marcfa^ 
1810,  because  the  short  illness  which  preceded  that  fatal  event 
did  not  appear  likely  to  Jead  to  any  such  issue.  After  his  death 
his  merit  was  publickly  acknowledged  by  the  State  :  the  monarch 
himself  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  bis  dbconsolate  widoWj 
and  humanely  took  care  of  her  and  her  &mily. 

Berlin f  April j  1811. 


Article  II. 

On  the  Liquid  Gum  from  botany  Bay.    By  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.D.F.R.S. 

The  vegetable  substance  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  the   , 
following  experiments  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Knox  of  Glasgow^ 
under  the  name  of  Liquid  Gum  from  Botany  Bay. 

•  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  History  in  BerUn,  from  wbqiic 
Traosactioni  this  life  iji  tramlated. 
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Nothing  is  known,  to  me  at  least,  respecting,  its  history, 
except  what  the  ticket  attached  to  it  <!bnveyed.  The  tenn  gnany 
which  is  applied  to  it^  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  exuded* 
spontaneously  from  some  tree  or  shrub }  but  the  properties  of  it 
immediately  to  be  described,' render  tlus  origin  ejctremely  {m>* 
Uea&aticaL  It  is  an  intermediate  substance  between  the  two 
vegetable  principles  called  ^x/rac^n^e  and  iarmin  by  chemists; 
ifow  no  instance,  so  &r  as  I  know,  of  any  species  of  extractive 
or  tannin  having  exuded  spontaneoudy  from  plants  can  be  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  they  have  ail  such  a  tendency  to  enter  mto 
combination,  and  to  form  solid  compounds  with  other  vegetable 
principles,  that  the  plant  from  which  any  of  them  could  exude 
spontaneously  in  a  state  of  purity  must  be  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature. . 

The  resemblance  between  this /iautJ  gum  and  kino  was  so 
striking  as,  to  induce  me  to  examme  this  last  substance.  The 
jportion  of  this  drug  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  solid  matter  of  the  liquid  gum ;  but  kino 
contains  several  substances  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
•  gum.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  b  a  red  substance,  which 
gives  a  red  colour  to  water,  and  a  still  deeper  tint  to  alkaline 
leys,  and  which  possesses  the  smell  and  taste  of  logwood.    It  is 

Sell  known  that  a  part  of  the  kino  of  the  shops  comes  from 
otany  Bay,  as  well  as  our  gum ;  and  from  the  striking  similarity 
between  them,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
^f  them  are  obtained  from  the  same  vegetable. 
^  The  liquid  gum  (for  I  shall  employ  that  term,  though  by  no 
means  proper,  till  we  have  ascertained  its  properties)  has  a  red 
c^olour,  approaching  to  crimson,  but  considerably  darker.  It  k 
opake.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  an  astringent  taste,  without 
tne  disagreeable  intensity  of  the  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  60^  was  only  1*196.  Its  consistence  in  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  turpentine. 
Like  that  substance,  it  is  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
into  very  long  threads.  When  exposed  to  cold  it  becomes 
harder ;  and  whon  heated  it  becomes  more  and  more  liquid,  till, 
at  the  temperature  ot  about  180%  it  may  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another  nearly  as  easily  as  water.  If  the  phial  containing 
it  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  and  kept  corked,  the  whole  gum 
collects  at  the  bottom,  without  leaving  any  stain  upon  the  sides 
of  the  phial ;  but  in  the  open  air  a  solid  skin  almost  immediately 
collects  on  its  surface.  X)n  allowing  the  gum  to  cool  it  becomes 
as  thick  as  at  first. 

When  a  portion  of  the  gum  is  exposed  upon  a  plate  of  glass  to 
the  open  air,  it  gradually  becomes  solid,  contracts  i^  its  dimen* 
sions,  and  splits  into  very  regular  fragments.  The  surface  of  the 
gum,   thus  dried,   is  as  smooth  as  that  <^  sealiog-waxj   the 
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frftctare  Is  vitreous^  and  the  colour  not  unlike  that  of  shell  lack. 
It  is  very  brittle,  erumbliug  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  The 
loss  sustained  amounted  to  0*45  of  the  original  weight.  On 
exposing  the  plate  of  glass  on  a  furnace  to  a  heat  of  about  212% 
the  gum  sustained  an  additional  loss  of  0*11  of  the  original 
weight ;  making  the  whole  loss  to  amount  to  *56. 

To  learn  what  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  weight,  100  grains 
of  the  liquid  gum  were  put  into  a  small  glass  matrass,  fitted  with 
a  ca[Htal  and  receiver,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  not  much  exceeding 
212^.  When  the  distillation  was  finished,  the  dry  residue  ia 
Uie  mattass  weighed  43*5  grains.  It  resembled  in  every  respect 
the  solid  matter  left  when  die  liquid  gum  is  exposed  to  the  open 
air.    The  receiver  contained  a  quantity  of  water,  weighing  53*5 

r rains.    Thus  there  was  a  loss  incurred  amounting  to  S  grains, 
ascribe  this  loss  to  the  escape  of  moisture;  for  the  receiver  wa3 
not  luted. 

The  water  thus  obtained  was  limpid  and  colourless.  It  had 
the  peculiar  smell  of  the  gum,  and  a  slight  taste  not  easily . 
described.  It  did  not  alter  the  colour  of  vegetable  blues,  nor 
exhibit  any- thing  remarkable,  when  treated  ^ixh  the  diiferent 
re-agents.  The  dry  residue  smelled  like  bees'-wax,  or  at  least 
that  smell  was  diffused  through  the  matrass.  This  dry  residue 
continues  always  solid  and  brittle,  and  is  not  affected  by  any 
degree  of  heat  not  suffieient  to  produce  decomposition. 

Thus  it  appears  that  cm  liquid  gym  is  a  compound  of  44  parts 
of  solid  matter  and  56  parts  of  water,  and  that  it  is  indebted  to 
the  water  for  the  property  of  becoming  liquid  when  heated. 

To  the  43*5  grains  of  solid  residue  in  the  matrass,  56*5  grains 
of  dbtilled  water  were  added,  to  make  up  the  original  wei/i^htt 
By  loog-oontinacd  digestion  in  a  heat  scarcely  exceeding  100^^ 
the  water  gradually  incorporated  with  the  diy  matter,  and  formed 
with  it  a  compound  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  the  original 
Uqmd  gum.  By  distillation  this  water  was  driven  off:  it  had  the 
smell  of  the  liquid  gum  as  before^  while  the  dry  residue.had  the 
odour  of  bees'-wax. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  compound  to  which  chemists  have  not 
hitherto  paid  attention,  a  combination  of  water  and  dr^  vegetable 
inalter,  nearly  solid  while  cold;  but  becoming  liquid  by  heat, 
like  resin  or  wax. 

Though  this  Uquid  gum  contains  so  great  a  proportion  of 
water,  it  exhibits  no  strong  disposition  to  combine  with  any 
more.  When  put  into  water  it  immediately  tinges  that  liquid 
of  a  muddy  red,  but  a  portion  falls  to  the  bottom';  nor  was  I 
able  to  proevre  a  complete  solution  ^  it  in  cold  water.  Hot 
water  act»  better;  but  a  portion  precipitates  again  as  the  solution 
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The  aqueous  solution  remains  muddy^  even  after  standing  for 
weeks;  but  by  repeated  filtrations,  or  by  mixing  it  with  hot 
water,  it  may  be  obtained  transpiarent.  > 

When  a  drop  of  water  is  let  fall  upon  the  liquid  gum,  the 
«pot  on  which  it  lights  becomes  lighter  coloured,  as  if  the  solid 
matter  consisted  of  two  distinct  substances  ;  one,  dark  coloured, 
more  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  other  light  coloured,  and  less 
soluble:  but  1  found  it  impossible  to  procure  any  two  such 
substances  in  a  separate  state,  either  by  means  of  water,  or  any 
other  re-agent. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  our  liquid  gum  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour  inclining  to  brown  ;  its  taste  is  the  same  with  that  of 'the 
gum ;  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves  behind  it  a 
substance  precisely  the  same  as  the  solid  residue  procured  by 
exposing  the  liquid  gum  to  the  open  air. 

Alcohol  is  the  proper  solvent  of  our  liquid  gum  ;  taking  it  up 
very  readily,  both  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  deprived  of  its 
water  by  evaporation  :  but  the  solution  takes  place  much  more 
readily  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  state. 

Alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0800  easily  takes  up  half  its 
weight  of  the  gum.  The  solution  is  blood  coloured,  and  so  deep 
as  to  be  opake;  but  a  drop  or  two  put  into  a  phial  of  alcohol 
gives  the  whole  a  beautiful  crimson  colour. 

The  solution  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  may  be  diluted  with 
Virater  without  any  precipitation.  Indeed,  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  muddy  aqueous  solution  makes  it  transparent,  and  prevents 
all  subsidence. 

3.  Sulphuric  ether  is  slightly  coloured  by  the  gum,  but  dis- 
solves only  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 

'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  so  called  liquid  gum  is  a  compound  of 
44  parts  solid  matter  and  56  water ;  that  it  is  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  weak  spirits.  )t  remains  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain  the  properties  of  the  solid  matter.  For  this  purpose  I 
exposed  the  aqueous  solution  to  a  variety  of  chemical  agents. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  facts. 

I.  Action  of  Glue, 

When  a  solution  of  glue  is  mixed  with  the  aqueous  solution  of 
pur  gum,  the  mixture  be6omes  immediately  filled  with  flesh 
coloured  flashes,  which  gradually  subside,  leaving  the  solution 
colourless.  If  the  glue  has  been  cautiously  added,  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  fall  the  whole  gummy  matter  of  the  so  called 
gum  is  separated ;  Tor  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
nothittg  is  obtained  but  a  little  glue.  When  the  flesh  coloured 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  dried,  it  becomes  brown,  and  bears  a 
tV^ng  resemblance  to  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  catechu^ 
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or  nutgalls,*  by  glue.     Its  colour  is  lighter,  but  It  possesses  all 
the  chemical  characters  of  that  precipitate. 

If  a  bit  of  fresh  skin  be  steeped  for  some  weeks  in  our  aqueout 
solution,  it  is  converted  into  leather,  precisely  as  when  steeped 
in  the  infusion  of  oak  bark.    ' 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  solid  matter  of  our  gum  possesses  , 
the  essential  character  of  tannin. 

II.  Action  of  the  Metalline  Salts, 

AJl  the  metallic  solutions  which  I  tried  occasioned  precipitates 
when  dropped  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  gum  ;  but  none 
of  them  rendered  the  solution  colourless,  except  nitrate  of 
mercury.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  colour  of  the  preci- 
pitate, and  of  the  supernatant  liquid  :• — 

Precipitate.  .  Liquid. 

Nitrate  of  mercury   . .  •  • .  .Reddish  brown  .  • .  .Colourless. 

Corrosive  sublimate  i O Muddy,  and 

light  coloured. 

Sulphate  of  copper    Ochre  yellow Brown. 

Sulphate  of  zinc    Light  brown Brown. 

Sulphate  of  iron    Brown  black ..... .Dark  green. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ; Dark  grey Grey  brown. 

Muriate  of  nickel Light  yellow Light  yellow. 

Muriate  of  arsenic Ditto ^ Ditto, 

Muriate  of  manganese  , . .  .Grey  brown Grey  brown. 

Cuprate  of  ammonia Dark  brown Dark  brown. 

These  precipitates,  when  dried,  assumed  all  of  them  a  colour 
more  or. less  brown,  none  of  which  answered  well  as  paints,  at 
least  when  used  with  water.     The  whole  of  the  colouring  matter 
could  not  be  thrown  down  by  these  salts.     Hence  it  follows  that ' 
they  form  witl^  it  compounds  to  a  certain  degree  soluble  in  water. 

JII.  Action,  of  the  Earths. 

The  three  soluble  alkaline  earths,  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime, 
when  dropped  into  the  solution,  throw  down  a  beautiful  dark 
brown  precipitate  in  flocks;  but  the  solution  still  continues 
coloured,'  though  an  excess  of  the  earthy  waters  ho  added.  When 
the  precipitate  is  dried  it  retains  its  colour,  is  tasteless,  but  gives 
a  brown  colour  to  water. 

Muriate  of  alumina  likewise  renders  the  solution  brown  and 
opake,  and  a  precipitate  falls  after  some  hours,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  soluble  in  water.  Neither  muriate  of  magnesia, 
nor  muriate  of  barytes,  occasions  any  change  5  neither  is  any 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  silicated  potash. 
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IV,  Alkalies* 

Th^  pune  idkalies  render  the  liquid  v^ry  darik  coloured  and 
opake,  so  that  it  appears  black,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  of  a 
very  deep  brown.  The  compound  does  not  precipitate  with 
glue,  at  least  immediately. 

The  liquid  sulpburet  of  potash  occasions  a  copious  yellow 
coloured  precipitate. 

When  an  acid  is  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  the  original 
colour  is  gradually  restored,  and  the  liqtiid  becomes  agaia 
transparent. 

V.  jicids. 

The  strong  acids,  namely,  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic, 
immediately  precipitate  a  yellow  or  brown  powder,  and  the  liquid^ 
retains  its  deep  brown  colour. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  immediately  destroys  the  colour,  renders  the 
solution  transparent,  and  throws  down  yellow  flakes.  The  colour 
is  not  again  restored  by  adding  an  alkali.^  .     . 

The  tan  was  destroyed;  for  the  solution  being  evaporated^ 
yielded  only  muriate  of  manganese,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a 
little  brown  detractive  insoluble  in  water. 

VI.  Nature  of  the  Solid  Matter. 

The  properties  above  detailed  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the 
substance  which  constitutes  the  essential  part^  of  our  gum  lie4 
intermediate  between  extra^^tiye  and  tannin^  as  they  h^ve  been 
described  by  chemists. 

It  agrees  with  tan  in  being  thrown  down  by  glue,  in  convert- 
ing skin  into  leather,  and  in  precipitating  most  of  the  metalUc 
salts ;  but  there  dxt  two  species  of  tan^  differing  essentially  from 
each  other  in  many  respects^ 

The  first,  for  the  sake  of  distuictipn,^  may  be  called  the  tannin 
pf  nutgalls,  or  of  oak  bark.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  forms  a 
brown  precipitate  with  glue,  and  a  black  with  iron.  Water  h 
|te  best  solvent.  In  all  these  particulars  our  tannin  differs 
from  it. 

The  second  species,  which  \m  been  discovered  by  Hatchett, 
niay  be  called  artificial  tannin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
throv^s  4pwii  iron  and  glue  brown.  Its  taste  is  astringent  and 
bitter.  Our  tannin  agrees  more  nearly  with  this  species  than  the 
preceding,  though  the  differenpes  are  also  considerable.  Nitric 
acid  does  not  injure  artificial  tannin,  but  it  converts  the  tannia 
pf  liquid  gum  to  the  bitter  principle  of  Welter. 

Extractive  is  distinguished  by  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
f^ecpming  in§ol^ble  by  ea^poaiire  to  tli^  w»  but  pontinuing  soluble 
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in  alcohol.  It  is  thrown  down  in  yellow  flocks  by  oxy muriatic 
acid ;  it  dyes  cotton  brown.  In  all  these  respects  the  solid  matter 
of  liquid,  gum  agrees  witli  it. 

Chemistf  have  not  hitherto  perceived  that  extractive  and 
tannin  ot  nutgalls  stand  at  the  two  extremes  of  a  series  of 
jsubstauees  which  gradually  pass  into  each  other,  and  that  they 
are  so  closely  connected  that  they  might  all  be  not  improperly 
arraf^ged  under  one  genus,  and  receive  a  common  name. 
Indeed,  till  this  is  uone  the  confusion,  which  at  presents  subsists 
in  this  department  of  vegetable  chemistry,  cannot  easily  be 
renioved. 

When  nitric  acid  is-poured  upon  the  solid  matter  of  liquid 
gum,  it  softens  and  dissolves  it  with  the  evolution  of  a  little ' 
nitiXMis  gas.  *  The  solution  has  a  very  dark  red  colour;  but  on 
being  heat«d,  that  colour  rapidly  disappears,  and  the  solution 
becomes  a  ?ery  light  yellow.  When  distilled  it  difiuses  the 
smell  of  prussic  acid;  by  continuing  the  distillation  to  dryness  ia 
a  veiy  moderate  heat  a  solid  matter  is  obtained,  white  if  the 
heat  has  been  a  minimum,  yellow  if  a  little  higher,  and  brown 
if  the  fire  has  been  urged  too  far.  This  matter  is  soft  and 
spongy.  Is  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  readily  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol,  melts  when  heated,  without  undergoing  any 
other  change.  When  the  solution  of  this  matter  in  water  is 
evaporated,  small  crystals  are  formed,  which  detonate  when 
heated.  This  matter  is  similar  to  what  has  been  called  the  bitter 
principle  of  Welter.  It  b  best  procured  by  treating  indigo  with 
nitric  acid.  Its  properties  have  been  detailed  at  full  length  by 
flatchett,  Fourcrpy,  and  Vauquelin. 

When  the  tanno-extractive  of  our  gum  is  exposed  to  he^t  it 
swells,  blackens,  and  melts,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  gas  is 
evolved.  The  first  portion  of  gas  is  attended  with  a  dense  white 
vapour,  and  is  absorbed  by  water  so  rapidly  that  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  is  ammonia,  though  I  had  too  little  of  the  gum  to  be  able 
to  verify  this  supposition  by  repetition  of  the  experiment.  After 
this  the  gas4>btained  is  carbonic  acid,  and  carbureted  hydrogen. 
Water  comes  into  tlie  receiver,  whith  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  a  portion  of  tanno>extractive,  not  much  altered.  The 
charcoal  that  remains  burns  to  ashes  as  easily  as  tinder.  The  ash 
that  remains  is  very  trifling.  It  consists,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
of  Sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime;  but  other  earths 
might  easily  have  escaped  my  detection,  for  the  quantity  of  ashes 
which  1  examined  did  not  exceed  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain. 

From  the  preceding  detail  it  is  obvious  that  the  substance 
which  we  have  been  examhjing  is  a  combination  of  a  variety  of 
tannin  and  water^  and  that  it  has  no  resemblance '  whatever  to 
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Article  III. 

The  Description  of  an  Organ  ly  whitk  the  ^yes  of  Birds  are 
accommodated  to  the  different  Distances  of  Objects,  By  Philip 
Crampton,  Esq.  , 

(With  a  Plate.) 

In  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  vision 
the  eye  must  be  considered  under  two  aspects — as  an  optical 
instrument,  and  as  an  organ  of  sense.  This  mixed  nature  of 
the  organ  subjects  the  analysis  of  its  functions,  upon  mathemati- 
cal principles,  to  considerable  uncertainty ;  for  the  perceptions  of 
eight  must  be  considered  as  depending  upon  certain  motions  or 
affections  of  the  nervous  power,  which,  although  originally 
excited  by  the  agency  of  light,  may  exist  or  be  renewed  without 
its  presence.  In  deliriums,  for  example,  the  perception  of 
objects  that  have  no  existence  is  as  perfect  as  if  their  images 
were  formed  by  rays  accurately  converging  upon  the  retina.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  eye  is  not  a 
perfectly  achromatic  instrument,  yet  objects  are  not  seen  with 
that  kind  of  indistinctness  which  might  be  supposed  to  result 
from  this  imperfection  in  its  optical  constitution.  It  appears,  then, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  must  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ascertain  how  much,  if  any,  apparently 
optical  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mechanical  constitution  of 
the  eye,  and  how  much  to  the  agency  of  the  principle  of  life. 
This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  referring  to  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  which  have  been  maintained  among  the  most 
distinguished  natural  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  faculty 
which  the  eye  is  tliought  to  possess,  of  adjusting  its  focus  to  the 
different  distances  of  objects.  All  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  framed,  to  explain  the  means  by  which  this  adjustment  is 
effected,  have  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily connected  with  some  change,  either  in  the  exterhal  confi- 
guiation  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  relative  position  of  its  internal 
parts.  Now,  although  it  is  certain  that  to  form  a  perfectly 
distinct  image  upon  the  retina,  the  foeus  of  the  eye  fnust  be 
accommodated  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  still  we  have  as  yet  > 
no  proof  that  such  a  perfect  image  is  essential  to  distinct  vision. 

The  nervous  influence,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  which 
conveys  to  the  sensorium  a  knowledge  of  those  properties  of 
bodies  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  vision,  may  be  as  perfectly 
excited  by  rays  possessing  one  degree  of  convergency  as  another  ; 
for  we  cannot  entertain  the  gross  conception  of  the  mind  sitting 
behind  the  eye  to  contemplate  the  pictures  which  are  painted  - 
upon  the  retina.  The  impressions  of  light  and  colours  upon  thfc 
eye.  like  the  impressions  of  articulate  sounds  upon  the    ear> 
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suggest  the  things  which  they  signify,  not  by  any  likeness  or 
identity  of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connection,  which 
constant  experience  has  proved  to  subsist  between  them ;  nor  i& 
the  supposition,  which  attributes  to  the  eye  the  faculty  of  seeing 
objects  distinctly  by  rays  which  do  not  accurately  converge  upon 
the  retina,  altogether  without  foundation,  since  M.  de  ia  Hire* 
has  demonstrated  that  "  the  eye  does  not  change  its  conforma- 
tion, or  adapt  itself  to  the  distances  of  objects,  when  they  are 
viewed  through  a  perforated  card."  For  if  a  small  object^ 
placed  at  that  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  vision  is  most 
distinct,  be  viewed  through  three  pin-holes,  so  disposed  that  the 
interval  between  the  most  distant  of  them  shall  not  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  object  will  be  seen  single;  but  if  the 
object  be  brought  either  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of  distinct 
vision,  it  will  be  seen  multiplied  as  many  times  as  there  are 
holes  in  the  card,  and  each  of  the  three  images  will  be  as  . 
perfect  as  the  single  one.  It  is  obvious  that  the  three  images  are 
formed  by  three  pencils  of  rays,  which  are  cut  by  the  retina, 
either  before  their  convergence  or  after  their  decussation,  and 
consequently  the  object  is  seen  distinctly  by  rays  which  do  not 
accurately  converge  upon  the  retina.  Now,  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  distrust  M.  de  la  Hire's  general  conclusion,  that 
the  eye  is  not  adapted  to  the  different  distances  of  objects  by  any 
change  in  its  optical  conformation,  still  I  believe  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  that  if  the  reality  of  such  a  change  be  at  all 
questionable,  the  hypotheses,  which  have  been  contrived  to 
explain  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  cannot  be  received  as 
proofs  of  its  existence.  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Ramsden, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  but  the  only  conclusion, 
which  those  philosophers  felt  themselves  authorised  to  draw  from 
experiments  conducted  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  the 
subject  seemed  scarcely'  susceptible,  was,  "  that  a  change  in 
>  the  length  of  the  axis  of  vision,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
eye,  is  rendered  highly  pKpbable;^'t  but  since,  if  it  happened  at  , 

all,  it  could  not  exceed  -g-J-o^'*  P^rt  of  an  inch,  and  as  such  a 
change  would  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  agency  of  other  causes,  w|iich,  as  they 
could  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experimeht,  must' be  consi- 
dered as  merely  hypothetical.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  the  internal  changes  of  the  eye  seems  to  be  drawn  from 
comparative  anatomy ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  in  the  eyes 
of  birds  an  organ  which  regulates  the  focal  distance  of  the 

*  M.  de  la  Hire,  Journal  des  S^avftns,  1693.    Porlerfield  on  th^  interpal 
jpotions  of  the  eye.  .  ^ 
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oystaJline  lens,  then  (resting  upon  the  uniformity  in  nature'^' 
laws)  we  may  be  assured  that  in  all  animds  the  eye  is  acct>nimo» 
dated  to  the  dUferent  distances  of  objects  by  some  change  in  its 
opticai  constitution^  althougbthe  precise  natt^re  of  that  change^ 
or  the  means  by  whidi  it  is  eiiected  in  the  various  cliisses  of 
miimds,  may  for  ever  elu^  out  research.  I  believe  Derh^^m* 
first  entertained  the  opinion  which  ascribes  to  the  nmrMipiuru,  ot 
pecten  plieatum,  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  the  function  uf  regulating 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye.  The  opinion  has  lately  bten 
revived  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  but  it  seems  liable  to  insupf  rahle 
objections;  for,  1st,  the  marsupium  does  not  exhibit  the  least 
trace  of  muscular  structure,  I  have  very  carefully  examined 
this  organ  in  the  ostrich  and  the  eagle :  in  these  great  birds  the 
part  is  of  such  a  size  that  were  it  really  muscular  the  fibrous 
structure  could  scarcely  escape  detection,  f 

2d.  In  many  birds,  as  in  the  turkey,  jackdaw,  &c.  the  mar^ 
supium  terminates  in  the  substance  of  the  vitreous  humour^  and 
*  has  no  direct  attachment  to  the  lens.]: 

3d.  In  all  birds  it  is '  situated  obliquely  with  respect  to  the 
lens,  so  that  if  it  acted  at  all  it  could  merely  communicate  to 
~  the  lens  a  motion  of  rotation,  or  remove  it  a  little  from  the  axis 
of  vision :  this  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  referring  to 
Sir  Everard  Home's  excellent  representation  of  this  organ  (Phil- 
Trans.  17^6).  It  would  seem^  then,  that  we  are  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  means  by.  which  the  optical  constitution  of  the  eye  is 
so  changed  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  difierent  distances  of 
objects,  but  that  we  have  not  hitherto  had  satisfiictory  evidence 
that  any  such  change  takes  place. 

Such  I  believe  to  b^  the  state  of  the  sij^ject,  when  in  the 
iZKmth  of  Febrhary  ^t  an>opportunity  occurred  to  me  of  exa-^ 
mining  the  eye  of  an  eagle^  and  slmrtly  after  that  of  an  ostrich4 
In  those  great  birds  we  can  view  all  the  peculiarities  which 
Aetinguish  organs  of  vision  in  the  feathered  tribe  in  general^ 
rendered  large  and  conspicuous.  To  this  circumstance  I  am 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  an  orgaifi,  which  1  trust  will  enable 
us  to  solve  a  problem  in  optical  science,  which  has  long  occupied 
the  attention  ol  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  ^ 

The  organ  to  which  I  allude  is  a  distinct  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  internal  sur&ce-of  the  bony  hoop  of  the  sclerotica,'  and 
is  inserted  by  a  tendinous  ring  into  the  internal  sur&ce  erf  the 

*■  Phystca-Theol.  oofe  to  p.  106. 

+  Sec  Plate  3d.  In  the  ostrich  the  marsupiummenteured  -jSg.  of  an  inch  fsom  the 
apex  ^o  the  b&se,  and  the  longest  diameter  of  the  base  itself  measured  ^  of 
an  inch. 
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[  coroea  about  oae  Kne  within  its  circtnafereiice.    In  order  to 

L         denioDstrate  thu  muscle  it  is  neeessary  only  to  remove  the  anterior 

)  Mgrneat  of  the  eye  just  behind  the  bony  heop^  and  then  the 

pigmenlum  nigrmift  bieifig  carefully  washed  away^  the  iris  is  to 

be  gently  detached  from  the  ciliary  circlci  and  the  choroid  coat 

from  the  sclerotica.    Some  delicacy  is  necessary  in  performing 

I  this  part  of  the  operation^  for  the  muscular  fibres  adhere  to  the 

I  internal  surface  of  the  choroid  coat,  as  well  as  to  the  bony  hoop: 

if  the  choroid,  therefore^  be  not  slowly  and  carefully  detach^^i 

many  of  the  muscular  fibres  will  be  separated  from  the  bone^  and 

confounded  with  the  meoibrane  and  its  pigment. 

When  the  muscle  is  thus  exposed,  its  descending  fibres  will 
be  seen  terminated  in  a  well-defined  tendinous  ring,  which 
advances  a  little  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  to 
which  it  fimly  adheres.  The  thickness  of  the  muscle,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  its  insertion,  may  be  most  conveniently  de- 
monstrated by  cutting  tb6  anterior  segment  of  tlie  eye  through 
its  diameter.  The  fibres  will  then  be  seen  upon  that  part  of  the 
cut  edge  which  corresponds  with  the;  bony  hoop.  To  complete 
the  demonstration,  a  pin,  or  thin  probe^  may  be  passed  betweeu 
Ae  muscle  and  the  sclerotica.  The  nerves  which  are  seen 
branching  in  a  singularly  beautiful  manner  through  the  substance 
of  the  muscle,*  are  derived  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  attachments  of  this  mus;cle  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  suggest  its  action ;  for  since  the  bony  hoop,  from  which 
the  fibres  anse>  must  be  considered  as  a  fixed  point,  the  cornea 
iDtQ  which  they  ate  inserted  must  be  drawn  inwards  by  their 
contraction;  but  the  matter  admits  of  demonstration.  By 
means  of  tiie  galvanic  influence,  the  action  of  the  muscle  may 
be  excited  in  the  eye  of  a  turkey  a  few  minutes  after  the  hea4 
has' been  separated  from  the  body,  when  it  may  be  observed  that 
eveiy  coatxaction  of  the  fibres  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
motion  otthe  cornea;  or  if  the  fibres  be  drawn  upwards  by 
Qieaiis  of  a.  forces,  the  cornea  may  not  only  l>e  flattened,  but 
,  its  convexity  may  be  made  to  respect  the  iris.  Since,  then,  it 
,  miiy.  be  demonstrated  that  this  muscle  is  in  its  action  a  depressor 
of  the  cornea^  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  its  influence 
must  tend. to  diminish  the  convexity  of  thcf^ye  It  seems  pro- 
bable, ^  therefore,  that  the  eyes  of  birds  are  in  the  ordinary  state 
possessed  of  a  high  refractive  power ;  and  an  eye  so  constituted 
fi&sma  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  animal  while  it 
rests  upon  the  earth,  but  when  it  soars  into  the  middle  regions  of 
Ae  air  the  rays  proceeding  from  objects  below  must  arri^ve  at  the 
^e  in  lines  which  may  be  considered  as  parallel ;  consequently 
ti^fofok  any  thing  like  a  distinct  image  the  focal  length  of  the 

♦  See  Plate  ad; 
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<^rgan  mtist  be  increased  as  the  divergency  of  the  rays  decreases* 
This  adjusment  may  be  perfectly  effected  by  diminishing  the 
coni'exity  of  the  cornea,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  tliere  is  m 
the  eye  a  muscle  to  which  this  function  may  be  assigned. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  III. 
This  Plate  represents  the  eye  of  an  ostrich,  so  prepared  as 
to  exhibit  the  muscle  of  the  cornea  in  its  whole  extent* 

A.  A,  A,  A.    The  Sclerotica  cut  into  four  portions,   and 
thrown  back. 

B.  '  The  Cornea. 

C.  The  Marsupium. 

D.  The  Muscl^  of  the  Cornea. 


Article  IV. 

Popiilaiion  of  the  principal  Toiuns  in  Great  Britainy- according- 
to  the  Return  made  to  Parliament  in  1811. 

(See  N«>  I.  page  40.) 


England. 


lahabitants. 

1  London 1,050,000 

2  Manchester 98,573 

3  Liverpool 94,37^ 

4  Birmingham  .  • .  .85,753 

5  Bristol 76,433 

6  Leeds  . . . ; 62,534 

7  Plymouth ..56,060 

8  Portsmouth  . . .  T 

Portsea >  48,355 

Gosport .y. 

9  Norwich 37,256 

11  Sheffield 35,840 

12  Nottingham 34,253 

13  Bath    ..  .... 31,496 

14  Newcastle  upon  ' 
Tyne 


27,587 


15  Kingston   upen^  ^^^^^ 

Hull 5  "^^''^2 

16  JUicester  . , 23,146 


2L,722 


liihabitants. 

17  Chatham     and' 

Eophester 

18  Ashton     under  V  ,onr« 

Line 5  ^^'^^^ 

19  Exeter .18,896 

20  Shrewsbury  ....  .18,543 

21  York  ...........18,217 

22  Yarmouth 1 7,977 

23  Coventry  ...... .17,923 

24  Great  Bolton  . .  *  .17,070 

25  Preston 17,065 

26  Woolwich  : . , . .  .17,054 

27  Wenlock 16,805 

28  Shields,    North^ 

Shields,   South  p^»'"" 
9,001  J 
2Sf  Oldham ...16,690 

30  Chester 16,140 

31  BlacJ(burn 15,083 

32  Wolverhampton ♦.14,836 
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lobaMtants. 

33  Wigan 14,060 

34  Dudley   13/J2S 

35  Worcester 13,814 

36  Ipswich 13,690 

37  Derby 13,043 

38  Oxford 12,931 

39  Saddleworth    \?   10^*70 

with  Quick..  5  *^'^'^ 

40  Colchester 12,544 

41  Carlisle   .12,S31 

42  Macclesfield   12,299 

43  Sunderland 12,289 

44  Whitby 12,218 

45  Brighthelmstone. .  1 2,01 2 

46  Warrington 1 1,738 

47  Cambridge Il,i08 

48  Spotland 10,968 

49  Reading 10,788 

50  Lynn-regis 10,259 

51  Canterbury 10,200 

52  Whitehaven 10,106 

53  Huddersfield 9,671 

54  Southampton d>6l7 

55  Slaidstone 9,443 

56  Lancaster 9,247 

57  Halifax   .., 9,159 

58  -Dover   ,9,074 

59  Lincoln 8,861 

60  Bury f.8w^62 

61  Northampton M27 

•62  Gloucester 8,280 

63  New  Sanim 8,243 

64  Boston 8,180 

65  Kidderminster ....  .8,038 

66  Bury  St.  £dmunds  7,986 

67  Croydon   7,801 

68  Berwick      upon  7  ,- /^  .^ 

Tweed  5  7^^46 

69  Kendal 7,505 

70  Pilkington 7,353 

71  Hereford  .......  7,306 

72  Newark  upon  Trent  7,236 

73  Little  Bolton 7,079 

74  Scarborough 7,067 

75  Peterborough 7,029 

76  Taunton 6,997 
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77  Barton 6,948 

78  Doncaster 6,935 

79  Mansfield    6,816 

80.  DurhAPi 6,763 

81  Beverley 6,5;3I . 

82  Castleton 6,72$.* 

83  Winchester 6;7P5 

84  Warwick 6,497 

85  Chichester 6,428 

86  Lewes   6,221 

87  Newcastle  under?  g  1^5 

Line 3 

88  Windsor   6,155 

89  Worsley 6,151 

90  Tynemouth 5,834 

91  £cclesfiel4 5,805 

92  Alnwick 5,426 

93  Colne 5,336 

94  Chorley 5,18« 

95  Wells.. 5,156 

96  Haslingdon 5,127 

97  Darlington 5,059 

98  Litchfield 5,022 

99  Goraersall 5,002. 

100  Bridgewater 4,91 1 

101  Newbury 4,898 

102  Stafford 4,868 

103  Tewkesbury 4,820 

104  Poole 4,816 

105  Abingdon 4,801 

106  Ovendon 4,752 

107  Weymouth 4,732 

108  Pudsey 4,697 

109  Bedford  ^ 4,605 

110  Stamford 4,582 

111  Cirencester ;4,540 

1 12  Batlersea 4,409 

1 13  Bridgenorth 4,386 

114  Penrith 4,328 

115  Ely 4,249 

116  Knaresborough  ...4,234 

117  Stockton  upon  Teese4,229 

118  Ludlow 4,150 

119  Falmouth 3,933 

120  Tweedniouth 3,917 

121  Hertford  •, 3,960 
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Inhabitants. 

W2  NewjXMTt  (Isle  of"?'    ^^^ 

Wight) 5^*^^^ 

12a  Devizes   .  • . . . 3,750 

124  Harwich  •.....•  .3,782 
^^  Prescot  ...... \..  .3^78 

4lrG  St. Albam  ...%... 3,653 

af^>':GranthaiD  • .  • 3,646 

12^  Rippon ......... .3,633 

- 129  PoHtefract  ....\. .3,605 

130  Bridport ,3,567 

IJl  Monffloiith .«3,503 

132  Sadbury  ,. 3,471 

13S  Aylesbury .......  .3,447 

134  Saffron  Waldea  . .  .3,403 
1nS5  Sheipborne , 3,370 

/133S  Andoirer 3,291 


In!iabitaDts. 

137  Morpeth ; . .  .3,244 

138  Lowestoft 3, 189 

139  Gravesend .3,119 

MO  Richmond  (York- 7  ^  Qyg 

shire)   .......  5 

141  Bnckingham  ; ^,987 

142  Guildford 2,974 

143  Stratford  upon  Avon  2,842 

144  Sandwich  ., 2^,735 

145  Maldon 2,679 

146  Shaftsbury .' .  .2,635 

147  Marlborough  ,....2,579 

148  Huntingdon 2,397 

149  Northallerton 2,239 

150  Thirsk  ....% 2,155 

151  Launceston 1,7^3 


Wales. 


1  Swansea... 8,196 

2  Carmarthen 7>275 

3  Holywell 6,394 

»  4  Pool .•...3,440 

5  Brecon 3^196 

6  Dolgeily 3,064 

7  Holyhead 3,005 


8  Denbigh '.•.2,714 

9  Cardiff .,..2,457 

10  Pembroke .2,415 

11  Bangor    2,383 

12  Cardigan   ..2,129 

13  New  Radnor 1,917 

14  Beaumaris  ..••..  #.1,810 


Scotland. 


1  Edinburgh 102,987 

2  Glasgow 100,749 

3  Paisley  • ..36,722 

4  Dundee 29,616 

5  Aberdeen 21,639 

6  Greenock 19,042 

7  Perth 16,948 

8  Old  Machar LS,73 1 

9  Dunfermline 11,649 

10  Govan- 11,581 

1 1  Inverness 10,757 

12  kilmarnock 10,148 

13  Falkirk... ^.9,929 

14  Dumfries .9,262 

15  Montrose 8,955 

16  Cambletown 7,807 

17  Hamiltott 6,453 

18  JMUuKelburgh 6,393 


19  Ayr... 6,291- 

20  Stirling ,...5,820 

21  Irvine 5,750 

22  Lanark 5,667 

23  Forfar 5,652 

24  Brechin 5,659 

25  New  Monkland  . . .  .5,529 

26  Old  Monkland 5,469 

27  Arbroath  / 5,280 

28  Port  Glasgow 5,1 16 

29  Alloa 5,096 

30  Wick ..5,080 

3 1  Kirriemuir  ....... .4,791 

32  Cupar  in  Fife  .  * 4,758 

33  Dalkeith 4,709 

34  Peterhead 4,707 

35  Elgin. 4,602 

^^  Lesmahagow 4,464 
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Inhabitants. 
87  Jedburgh 4,454 

38  Kelso 4,408 

39  Haddington 4,370 

40  St.  Andrews 4,311 

41  Dunbar  • 3,965 

At  Maybole .3,94C 

43  Beith 3,755 

44  Kirkaldy   3,^47 

45  Kirkintilloch  3,740 

46  Hawick 3,688 

47.  Clackmanan 3,605 

48  BanflF 3,603 

49  Rothsay 3,544 

60  Stornaway 3,500 

51  Thurso..; 3,462 

52  Annan 3,341 

53  CriefiF 3,300 

54  Dumbarton 3,121 

55  Girvan 3,097 

56  Dunse 3,082 

67' Tranent 3,036 

58  Forres .2,925. 


Inbabhants. 

59  Bathgate 2,919 

60  Kirkcudbright 2,76? 

61  Dunblane    ...2,732 

B2  Sanquhar 2,709 

63  Dornock 2,680 

64  Methven 2,653 

65  Linlithgow 2,557 

^Q  Nairn ,2,604 

67  Peebles 2,485 

68  Selkirk 2,422 

69  Cromarty .2,413 

70  Inverkei thing  ..... .2,400 

71  Lochmaben 2,392 

72  Tain 2,384 

73  Kinross 2,214 

74  Prestonpans 1,995 

75  Whithorn    1,935 

76  Stranraer 1,92S 

77  Lauder  : i . .  .1,742 

78  Kirkwall 1,715 

79  Wigtown ....1,711 

80  Inverary 1,113 


N.  B.  All  the  towns  in  Scotland  in  the  preceding  list,  except 
LinVithgow,  comprehend  likewise  the  country  parts  of  their 
parishes.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  those  in  the  table  of 
English  towns,  but  not  so  frequently. 


Article  V. 

On  the  Specific  Gravity   of  the  Gases. 
-     Thomson,  M;D.  F.R.S. 


By  Thomas 


An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  progress  of  chemistry.  Their 
combinations  can  hardly  be  made  any  other  way  than  by  mea- 
sure. Of  course  all  our  knowledge  of  the  proportions  in  which 
Aey  unite  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  their  specific 
gravities  have  been  determined.  ^  have  given  in  my  System  of 
Chemistry  (vol.  iii.  p.  439)  a  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  all 
the  gaseous  bodies  known  at  the  time,  formed  upon  the  best 
aathorities  that  could  be  procured ;  but  as  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  on  this  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of 
that  work,  the  table  stands  in  need  of  numerous  corrections. 

VoL.LN°m.  M  ^oooIp 
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On  that  account  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  publish  a  new  table 
here.  I  shall  at  the  same  time  give  the  authorities  upon  whkk 
the  specific  gravities  depend. 

Talle  of  ihe^  Specific  Gravities  of  the  Gases* 


Names  of  (he  Gases. 


1  Air 

2  Phosgene  gas • 

3  Silicated  fluoric  acid'  • .  • 

4  Chlorine 

5  Nitrous  acid  •  * 

6  Euchlorine 

7  Fluoboracie  . . .  •  • 

8  Vapour  of  ether 

9  Sulphurous  actd 

10  Vapour  of  alcohol  .  • . . . 

1 1  Nitrous  oxide • 

12  Carbonic  acid • .  • 

13  Muriatic  acid 

14  Sulphureted  hydrogen  . . 

15  Oxygen 

16  Nitrous  gas 

17  Olefiant  gas < 

18  Azote ., 

19  Carbonic  oxide   4 

20  Hydrophosphoric  •...., 

21  Steam   .•... 

22  Ammonia  • 

23  Carbureted  hydrogen . . 

24  Arsenical  hydrogen  . . . 

25  Pbosphureted  hydrogen 

26  Hydrogen 


Specific 
gravity. 


Weight  of 

l60  Cubic 

Inches. 


10000 

30-50grs. 

3-669 

11191 

2-990 

91-195 

2-483 

75-731 

2-427 

74-028* 

2-409 

?3'474 

2-370 

72-Sl 

2-250 

68-625 

2-193 

66-89 

2-1       . 

64-227 

1-614 

49-227 

1-518 

46-313 

1-278 

88-979 

1-177 

35-89 

1-104 

33-672 

1-0388 

31-684 

0-974 

29-72 

0-969 

29-56 

0-956 

29-16 

0-870 

26-53 

0-6896 

21-033 

0-590 

18-000 

0-555 

16-99 

0-529 

16134 

0*862 

25-986 

0-435 

13-265 

0073 

2-230 

These  specific  gravities,  as  the  reader  w3I  perceive^  are  all 
referred  to  that  of  common  air,  which  is  reckoned  unity.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  adopted  hydrogen  as  the  standard,,  becatise 
it  is  the  lightest ;  but  there  are  two  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  standard  :  1.  Pure  air  can  be  obtained  every  where ;  and 
it  is,  in  feet,  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  gas  examined  with 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  comrnon  air  that  its  specific  gravity  is 
determined.  To  adopt  hydrogen  as  a  sitandard  would  be  to  add 
another  step  to  the  process  by  which  specific  gravijde»  are  deter- 
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tnined  without  addinjg  any  thing  whatever  to  the  precision  of  the 
results.  Thus  the  chance  of  crrqr  is  increased,  without  any 
advantage.  2.  It  is  more  difBcult  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  hydrogen  gas  with  accuracy  than  that  of  any  other 
gas.  It  is  so  light  tliat  the  presenge  of  the  vapour  of  water 
inake^'a  sensible  alteration  in  the  result.  Accordingly  thai 
weight  varies  according  to  the  care  ivith  which  the  gas  has  been 
dried.  Hence  to  employ  hydrogen  as  a  standard  would  be  not 
only  to  subject  the  result  to  all  the  chances  of  inaccuracy  from 
the  experiment  itself,  but  to  all  those  likewise  to  which  hydrogen 
•itself  is  exposed.  The  specific  gravity  of  common  air  can  be 
taken  with  more  ease,  and  with  more  accuracy,  than  that  of  any 
other  gas  whatever :  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of 
its  specific  gravity  resulting  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  is  aS  precise  as  is  wanted  for  the  most  delipate 
investigations.  . 

The  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  each  gas,  as  given  in  the 
table,  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  when  tKe  thermometer 
stodd  at  60^,  and  the  bai-onieter  at  SO  inches. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  documents  according  ip  which 
\he  preceding  table  was  drawn  up. 

1.  The  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  dry  atmospherical  aiir 
'  Was  determiiied  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn.  His  method 
was  to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  water  and  air,  and  then 
to  detiermihe  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  irlch  of  water.  Now 
a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  (when 
th6  corrections  made  upon  Sir  O.  Shuckburgh  Evely^i's  experi- 
ments by  Mr.  Fletcher  [Sec  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  35]  arie  attended  to)  weighs  252'50G  grains  :  and  the  weight 
of  air  is  to  that  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  when 
the  barometer  statids  at  29^  inches  as  0*001188  to  1,  according 
to  Sir  G.  Shuckbiirgl;.  Hence  if  the  barometer  were  at  30 
inches  (the  thermometer  remaining  at  60°)  the  weight  of  arr 
would  be  to  that  of, water  as  0-001208  to  1.  From  this  it  is 
easy  to  deduce,  by  the  common  rule  of  proportion,  that  if  100 
cubic  inches  of  water  weigh  25 250  6  grains,  100  cubic  inches  of 
air  will  weigh  very  nearly  30*5  grains.  If  we  take  the  French 
estimate  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  60°,  namely, 
252*7i^  grains,  the  weiglit  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  will  turn 
out  nearly  30*53  grains ;  but  as  the  French  experinlent  was 
made  at  the  temperature  of  40°,  and  the  change  upon  the  bulk 
of  water  when  heated  up  to  60°  is  made  by  calculation,  there  is 
a;  greater  chance  of  error  in  such  an  estimate  than  in  calculating 
.  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  G.  Shuchburgh  Evelyn,  where  the 
heat  differed  ohly  a  few  degrees  from  60°.  On  that  account  I 
consider  his  result  as  the  one  which  chemists  ought  to  adopt. 
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2.  The  specific  gravity  of  phosgene  gas,  as  stated  in  the  table^ 
is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  specific  gravities  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide  gases ;  for  according  to  Mr.  John  Davy  it  is 
composed  of  equal  measures  of  these  two  gases  condensed  into 
half  their  bulk.  ^ 

3.  The  specific  gravity  of  silicated  fluopic  acid  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  John  iJavy's  experiments,  giveo  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1812,  part  2d.  An  account  of  these  experiments  is 
given  in  the  present  number  of  our  Journal. 

4.  The  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  is  the  result  of  my  own 
experiments,  made  with  as  much  care  as  possible.  Other  chcr 
mists  have  given  it  lower.  I  presume  their  gas  contained  a 
mixture  of  euchlorine  gas.  My  gas  was  procured  from  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  manganese,  common  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
was  passed  through  water ;  so  that  neither  muriatic  acid  gas  nor 
euchlorine  gas  could  be  mixed  with  it. 

5.  Nitrous  acid  gas  is  given  from  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  his  Researches.  He  obtained  this  gas  by 
saturating  nitrous  gas  with  oxygen  in  a  glass  globe,  and  knowing 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  gases  employed,  and  the  conden- 
sation, it  was  easy  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
formed.  The  number  in  the  table  would  admit  of  some  slight 
corrections ;  but  as  this  gas  is  never  united  with  determinate 
bulks  of  others,  its  specific  gravity  is  of  comparatively  little 
consequence. 

6.  Euchlorine  gas  was  weighed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  when 
oriffinally  discovered.  It  was  this  determination,  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811,  that  I  have  employed. 

7-  The  specific  gravity  of  fluoboracic  acid  was  determined  by 
Mr.  John  Davy,  and  the  result  which  he  obtained  published  in 
the  Transactions  for  1812,  part  2d.  We  have  given  an  account 
of  his  experiments  in  this  third  number  of  our  Journal. 

8.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  vapour  of  ether  and  of  alcohol 
were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Dalton  by  letter.  I  do  not 
know  the  method  which  he  employed  to  determine  them. 

9.  1  have  taken  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  as 
determined  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (Phil.  Trans.  1512,  part  2d) 
as  the  latest  and  most  accurate.  Kirw.in  stated  it  a^  high  as 
2'2553;  but  from  his  own  account  bf  his  experiment  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  in  it. 

10.  The  specific  gravity  of,  nitrous  oxide  is  given  as  it  was 
determined  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  his  Researches,  BerthoHet 
states  it  as  low  as  1-3G29  ;  but  it  is  prqbable  that  the  gas  which 
he  examinedcontalned  a  mixture  of  common  air. 

11.  1  have  given  the  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
according  to  tlie  experiments  of  Saussure  (Ann.  de  Chim.  vol. 
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I&si.  p.  262),  which  seem  to  have  been  made  with  great  accu- 
racy. They  differ  but  little  from  the  preceding  experiments  of 
Kirwao.     Allan  and  Pepys  found  the  specific  gravity  of  this  gas 

1 2.  I  have  given  the  specific  gravity  of  muriatic  add  accord- 
ing to  the  late  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  They 
coincide  exactly  with  those  of  Biot  and  Arrago.  This  exact 
coincidence^  I  consider  as  a  strong  proof  of  accuracy.  Mr. 
Kirwan's  previous  estimate,  founded  on  calculation,  was  not 
entitled  to  confidence. 

13.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is 
according  to  the  late  determination  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
(Phil.  Trans.  1812,  part  2d).  We  had  two  previous  determina- 
tions: one  by  Kirwan,  that  it  was  1*106;  another  by  Thenard, 
that  it  was  1*236.  If  this  gas  be  obtained  from  sulphuret  of 
iron  it  is  always  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas.  Some  such  mixture 
may  have  occasioned  Kirwan's  mistake.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
account  for  the  error  of  Thenard. 

14.  The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas,  as  ascertained  by 
Saussure,  is  in  all  probability  pretty  near  accuracy.  He  makes 
It  1*114  (Ann.  de  Chim.  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  260).  Kirwan,  Lavoisier, 
Biot,  and  Arrago,  make  the  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  1*103. 
JMessrs.  Allan  and  Pepys  make  it  1*090;  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  in  his  Researclws,  makes  it  as  high  as  1*127.  The  result 
of  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin,  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Allan  and 
Pepys.  They  found  it  1*087.  The  mean  of  all  these  experi- 
ments is  1'104;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  result  is  very 
near  the  truth.  On  tl^t  account  it  has  been  inserted  in  the 
table.  / 

15.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  gas  is  given  according  to 
the  results  obtained  by  Berard,  and  published  by  Gay-Lussac. 
If  Gay-Lussac's  statement,  that  it  is  composed  of  equal  bulks 
of  oxygen  and  azotic  gas  without  any  condensation,  be  tcu^, 
then  its  specific  gravity  ought  to  be  1*0375,  which  differs  but 
little  from  that  given  in  the  table.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his 
Researches^  makes  it  as  high  as  1*094. 

16.  The  specific  gravity  of  olefiant  gas  is  the  result  of  my 
own  experiments.  They  have  been  published  in  tlie  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

17.  The  specific  gravity  of  azote,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  the 
result  of  the  experinients  of  Biot  and  Arrago.  If  we  suppose 
the  specific  gravity  of  air  1,  of  oxygen  1*104,  and  tliat  air  is  a 
Inixture  of  J9  parts  by  bulk  of  azote,  and  21  of  oxygen,  theu 
the  specific  gravity  of  azote  by  calculation  comes  out  0*9/23. 
This  does  not  differ  much  from  the  number  in  the  table. 
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18.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  table  wa^ 
found  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  the  original  discoverer  of  this  gas. 
I  do  not  know  that  his  experiment  has  ever  beeii  repeated  witl\ 
requisite  care.  1  have  niyself  more  than  once  taken  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  gas  ;  but  as  the  specimens  which  I  tried  wer^ 
never  perfectly  free  froo)  carbureted  hydrogen,  1  (Jo  not  consider 
my  results  so  accurate  as  those  of  Cruickshatik. 

19.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  hyjlrophosphoric  gas  was  deter- 
mined by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  when  he  discovered  it,  and  the 

'  result  of  his  experiment*  published  ip  the  Philosophical  Trans-" 
actions,  part  2d.  We  ^hall  give  an  accoupt  of  them  in  our 
present  number. 

20.  Thexspecific  gravity  of  steam  was  determined  by  Trales. 
1  do  not  know  th^  method  which  .he  employed,  nor  how  far  the 
accuracy  of  his  result  may  be  depended  on. 

21."  The  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  given  in  the  table  is  that 
found  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  As  it  is  the  latest,  and  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  •  done  by  BerthoUet  and 
Henry,  apd  as  he  was  at  considerable  pains,  I  consider  it  as^ 
likely  that  his  result  approaches  most  nearly  to  accuracy.  Biot 
iind  Arrago  found  th(?  specific  gravity  of  aminpnia  0*59669, 
which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  number  in  the  table. 

22.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbureted  hydrogen  as  given  ia 
the  table  was  determined  by  myself.  The  experiments  may  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Werneriati 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  makes  it  a  little 
lighter.  He  found  it  0*491.  Cruickshanlf  made  it  0'.67774. 
Dalton  0*600.  My  experiments  are  nearly  the  meaq  betweei^ 
all  these,  and  therefore  areprobably  nearest  the  f ruthi 

23.  The  specific  gravity  of  arsenical  hydrogen  gas  was  ascer- 
tained by  Trommsdorf.  .        ' 

24.  The  specific  gravity  of  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  not 
yet  determined  in  a  satisfectory  manner.  I  have  given  twa 
different  results.  The  first  was  found  by  Mr.  Dalton  and  Dr^ 
Henry ;  the  second  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.       * 

'  25.  The  s|5ecific  gravity  of  hydrogen  jgas  has  b^en  very  often 
determined.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  makes  it  0*074.  The  number 
in  the  table  I  consider  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  accuracy  as 
possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  the  result 
of  many  trials,  at  low  temperatures;  and  the  quantity  of  vapour 
Present  was  calculated  according  to  Dalton's  tables,  and  allowed 
for.    ^'^  '  '  .-.    .-^   ..•.:.••■•    .       .    -.    - 

-    *  '  Upon  the  wholes  I  flatter  myself  that  this  table^  such  as  it  is, 
will  be  of  considerable  service  to  practical  chemists,  •  , 
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Article  VI. 

Beport  respecimg  various  Hydraulic  MachineSt  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  France^  by  M.  Marmoury  Dectot. 

Paris,  Dec.  30^  1819. 
Thb  Perpetual  Secrelary  for  the  Sciences  certifies  that  what 
follows  is  an  extract  of  the  proces-verhal  of  the  sitting  of  Monday 
the  28th  December,.  1812. 

M.  Mannoury  Dectot  has  submitted  to  the  Class  several 
hydraulic^  machines  of  his  own  invention,  respecting  which  M. 
de  Prony,  M.  Perier^  ^nd  myself,  were  charged  with  making  a 
report.  * 

We  will  acknowledge  that  ten  new  machines  propose.d  all  at 
once  by  the  same  person,  who  had  likewise  announced  several 
more  which  were  soonr  to  follow  the  former,  filled  us  at  first 
with  some  suspicion,  knowing  how  much  trouble  and  labour  it 
costs  even  this  most  ingenious  artists  to  invent  a  single  machine^ 
possessed  of  some  remarkable  or  usefii}  properties. 

But  this  suspicion  was  unjust,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  that 
pleasure  which  we  always  feeJ  on  discovering  a  miiid  as  exact  in 
its  assertions  as  fertile  in  its  resources. 

The  principles  of  mechanics  in  general,  and  pf  hydrodyna- 
mics in  particular,  have  been  Ipng  known.  Every  bodly  must  be 
aware  that  what  is  called  an  invention  in  them  can  be  only  a  new 
combination  of  general  principles.  We  know  further  that  in 
hydrodynamics  especially,  the  subject  is  sq  complicated  for  the 
calculus,  that  it  is  generally  impossible  to  know  a  priori  what 
will  be  precisely  the  effect  of  such  Or  such  a  combination ;  so 
that  experiment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confirm  or  destroy 
those  results  which  seemed  to  follow  from  theory. 

M'  Mannoury  has  neither  spared  trouble  nor  expense  to 
remove  in  this  respect  all  doubts.  The  cc^missioners  have  bee^ 
witnesses  of  his  numerous  experiments,  and  in  consequence  have 
been  able  to  give  that  sanction  to  his  discoveries  which  can  alone 
place  them  in  the  number  of  certain  and  positive  facts. 

The  general  problem  which  M.  Mannoury  proposed  to  himself 
is  this:  a  fali  of  water  ieing  given,  to  elevate  a  portion  of  thai 
Jluid  above  the  reservoir^  by  means  of  a  machine  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  absolutely  fixed ;  and  which  of  course  neither  contains 
levers,  nor  wheek,.  nor  pistons,  nor  valves,  nor  any  other  move* 
able  part. 

One  is  much  inclined  at  first  to  consider  this  problem  as 
iixipOssible,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  undertaken,  or 
at  least  solved,  by  any  person.  In  fact,  a  reflection  immediatebr 
presents  itself,  which  seems  to  destroy  all  hope;  namely,  that  if 
such  a  machine  were  possible^  it  would  PI5^^ft^lyv9?S8^fi?^ 
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dentally,  among  the  numerous  combinations  of  fixed  matter 
which  nature  offers  to  our  view*  From  such  combinations  it 
might  follow,  for  example,  that  a  reservoir  of  water  formed  on 
the  shoulder  or  in  the  intjerior  of  a  mountain,  by  means  of  rain 
water,  might  produce  a  jet  of  water  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain — an  effect  which  appears  chimerical,  because  at  the 
sight  of  a  source  of  water  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  conclude  in 
general  immediately  that  this  source  comes  by  means  of  subter- 
raneous currents  from  some  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
higher  elevation. 

Yet  M.  Mannoury  has  solved  this  problem  in  various  ways, 
quite  unconnected  with  each  other.  Facts  answer  all  obiections : 
and  the  theory,  though  it  cannot  always  foresee  the  truth,  serves 
at  least  to  confirm  it,  and  to  generalise  individual  facts. 

Notwithstanding  the  surprising  variety  of  the  i!nachines  pro- 
posed by  M.  Mannoury,  and  the  very  complicated  nature  of 
some  of  them,  yet,  if  we  compare  them  with  care,  we  shall  find 
that  they  consist  of  various  combinations  of  three  principal 
•methods,  employed  either  together  or  separately.  These  methods 
are  distinguished  by  M.  Mannoury  by  the  three  following  names : 
the  intermitting  syphony  the  ktjdreole,  and  the  oscillating  column* 
We  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  describing  here  in  what  each  of 
these  three  methods  consists,  without  entering  into  the  detail  of 
all  the  applications  of  them  that  the  author  has  made,  which 
would  be  very  tedious,  and  would  require  the  description  of 
machines  too  complicated  to  be  understood  without  figures.^ 

INTERMITTING   SYPHON. 

The  intermitting  syphon  is  not  a  thing  unknown  in  physics ; 
for  it  is  by  its  means  that  those  fountains,  called  reciprocating ^ 
are  emfptied  each  time  that  their  reservoir  is  found  filled  with 
•  rain  water,  or  any  other  water,  up  to  a  height  above  the  top  of 
'  the  syphon.  Then  the  water  begins  to  run  by  the  longest  branch, 
and  the  water  continues  to  run  out  till  its  surface  comes  to  a  level 
with  the  mouth  of  Ihe  shortest  branch ;  but  the  novelty  in  the 
mechanism  of  M.  Mannoury  is  the  use  to  which  he  has  put  this 
intermitting  syphon,  so  as  to  make  it  the  principle  upon  which 
various  machines  are  constructed,  which  have  none  of  their  parts 
moveable,  and  notwithstanding  elevate  water  above  the  reservoir. 

To  conceive  tliis  intermitting  efiect,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
it  applied  to  the  ordinary  fountain  of  compression,  called  the 

♦  Considering  the  ^reat  number  ef  machines  presented  by  M,  Mannoury 
Dectot,  M.  M.  the  CommisstoDcrs  of  the  Institute  have  thought  it  requisite 
only  to  make  knofirn  his  general  principles.  The  author  ^ill  speedily  publish 
his  memoir,  in  which  he  has  described  all  his  machines  with  carie.  He  will 
establish  their  theory  from  a  series  of  comparatiye  experiments,  from  frkich  be 
IV  il  1  dduce  practical  iastractioo^. 
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fountain  of  Hiero.  It  is  well  known  that  this  fountain  of  Hiero 
.  is  composed  of  two  close  compartments^  placed  the  one  above 
the  other^  and  separated  by  a  diaphragm.  By  introducing  water 
into  the  inferior  Compartment^  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the 
reservoir,  the  air  whose  place  it  occupies  is  gradually  compressed* 
It  is  compressed  likewise  in  the  superior  compartment,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tube  of  communication  established  between  the 
two  compartments.  The  water  in  the  superior  compartment 
being  thus  pressed  upon,  rushes  through  a  pipe,  and  ascends 
above  the  reservoir. 

But  this  effect,  being  produced  only  by  the  compression  of  the 
air  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  lower 
compartment,  ceases  as  soon  as  this  compartment  is  filled  with 
water,  because  then  the  air  ceases  to  be  compressed  in  the  upper 
compartment.  To  renew  the  effect  we  must  empty  the  lower 
compartment  of  the  whole  of  its  water.  This  is  what  M, 
Maunoury  accomplishes  by  means  of  his  intermitting  syphon. 
ITiis  syphon  being  fitted  to  the  inferior  compartment,  empties  it 
at  once,  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  top  of  the  syphon.  Air 
rushes  in,  and  supplies  its  place,  and  tlnngs  are  brought  back  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  before  the  machine  began  to 
play.  The  jet  is  again  renewed  by  the  falling  of  the  water,  and 
thus  the  machine  continues  to  raise  water  above  the  level  of  the 
reservoir  without  having  any  moveable  part  whatever.  We  have 
only  to  repeat  this  mechanism  by  a  suite  of  similar  fountains 
placed  in  stages  below  one  another,  to  raise  water  to  any  height 
we  please  by  means  of  a  loss  proportional  to  what  runs  through 
the  intermitting  syphons.  This  is  what  M.  Mannoury  does  in 
one  of  his  machines,  which  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  various 
fountains  of  compression,  connected  with  each  other,  and  so 
contrived  that  all  are  brought  into  action  by  means  of  one  inter- 
mitting syphon  adapted  to  the  inferior  compartment  of  the  lowest 
of  the  fountains. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intermitting  syphon  may  be  applied 
likewise  to  various  other  machines  to  restore  their  energy  after 
tbey  have  produced  a  given  effect,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  action.  M.  Mannoury  varies  his  applications; 
but  the  example  which  we  have  given  is  sufficient  for  explaining 
the  way  in  which  this  first  mode  of  raising^  water  aboye  tli« 
reservoir  may  be  applied  to  machines  without  any  moveable 
parts. 

HYDREOLK, 

The  author  has  given  the  name  of  hydreole  (composed  of 
iJwf,  water, ,  and  A»oXo^,  iEolus)  to  the  machines  in  which  be 
employs  a  mixture  of  water  and  air  to  make  the  first  of  these  ' 
jiuiids  ascend  above  its  natural  level.    This  method  consists  ia 
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putting  two  columns  in  equiiibrio,  the  one  of  pure  water,  the 
other  of  water  mixed  with  air.  The  last  mixture,  having  a 
smaHer  specific  gravity  than  the  first,  can  only  counterbalance  it 
by  means  of  a  greater  height.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  mixed 
column  oftght  to  rise  above,  the  reservoir,  and  of  course  carry  the 
water  which  it  contayis  above  its  natural  level. 

This  effect  is  not  unknown  to  philosopliers.  If.  constitutes  the 
principle  of  tl>e  pump  of  Seville;  and  M.  Cagnard-Latour  has 
already  applled.it  to  a  machine  in  which  he  proc^uces  the  mixture 
of  water  and  air  by  means  of  Archimedes's  screw  reversed ;  but 
if  the  principle  is  not  quite  new,  there  is  at  least  much  novelty 
in  Xht  manner  in  which  M.  Mannoury  makes  his  mixture  so  as 
to  be  very  intimate.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  introducing  a 
Tolume  of  air  iqto  a  volume  of  water.  He  wishes  the  air  in  the 
first  place  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  minute  bubbles,  which 
being  lodged  among  the  molecules  of  the  water,  should  b«  kept 
separate  from  each  other,  and  retained  by  adhesion  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  only  disengaged  slowly,  and  do  not  unite 
in  order  to  escape  till  the  object  wanted  by  their  presence  has 
been  attained. 

M.  Mannoury  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  hydreolesj  the  hy- 
dreoie  by  suction,  and  the  hydreole  by  pressure. 

Wiien  a  column  of  water  moves  in  air,  it  drags  a  quantity  of 
the  elastic  fluid  with  it,  either  in  consequence  of  an  adhesion 
between  the  two,  or  because  a  species  of  vacuum  is  formed 
round  the  column  of  water  towards  which  the  surrounding  air 
rusjies.  This  last  efiect  is  demonstrated  by  the  fine  experiments 
of  Venturi.  It  follows  from  this  that  water,  in  passing  through 
a  mass  of  air,  absorbs  a  part  of  it,  and  becomes  in  some  measure 
gaseous ;  and  this  is  what  M.  Mannoury  calls  a  hydreole  by 
suction. 

If  on  the  contrary  we  suppose  that  a  volume  of  air  is  driven 
by  force  into  a  mass  of  water,  by  bellows,  or  any  other  means; 
and  that  this  volume  of  air,  in  penetrating  into  the  witer,  is 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  bubbles,  by  being  made  to 
pass  through  very  small  holes,  the  mixture  that  results  is  what 
M.  Mannoiiry  calls  a  hydreole  by  pressure  ;  because  in  reality  it 
is  by  a  strong  compression  of  the  air  that  it  is  forced  to  enter  and 
mix  with  the  water. 

In  both  of  these  hydreoles  the  water  thus  mixed' with  air 
becomes  lighter  than  pure  water,  and  of  course  capable  of 
mounting  higher  than  the  reservoir.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the 
second  method  proposed  by  M.  Mannoury.  The  author,  as 
usual,  varies  his  applications.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point 
out  one  or  two. 

Let  us  conceive  a  reservoir  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  adapted 
a  bent  tube,  one  branch  of  which  rises  higher  than  the  reservolK. 
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}n  its  natural  ^tate  the  water  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in  th^ 
^ube  and  in  the  reservoir. 

Let  us  suppose  npw  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
fhe  tube  a  hole  is  made^  and  a  pair  of  bellows  aidapted  to  it,  by 
pieans  of  which  air  is  forced  in,  not  in  a  full  current,  by  the 
interposition  of  a  plate  of  metal  pierce^  by  a  great  number  of 
small  holes  to  divide  the  volume  of  the  aur.    Tnp  air  will  pene- 
trate into  the  mass  of  water  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles,  and 
the  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  water  to  one  another  will  keep 
these  small  bubbles  separate.    The  water  of  t)ie  tube  will  thus 
become  mixed  with  air,  above  the  opening  at  which  the  pipe  of 
the  bellows  is  fixed,  and  of  course  specifically  lighter  than  the 
>vater  of  xh^  reservoir.     It  will  therefore  stand  highjer  in  the 
tube  than  in  the  reservoir,  and  may  be  made  either  to  return 
into  the  same  reservoir,  or  it  may  pass  into  another  more  elevated 
than  the  first ;  but  the  object  of  M.  Mannoury  would  not  be 
completely  fulfilled,  unless  he  substituted  for  the  bellows,  which 
are  moveable,  some  other  method.     His  contrivance  is  very 
pimple. 

The  author  makes  a  second  column  pass  from  his  reservoir, 
which  makes  its  way  through  a  new  tube  into  a  close  chamber* 
in  proportion  as  the  water  fills  this  chamber,  the  air  in  it  is 
compressed.  This  compressed  air  passing  by  means  of  a  tube 
to  tl)e  opeping  in  the  side  of  the  first  tube  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  bellows  till  the  chamber  becomes  filled  with  water.  The  * 
chamber  is  then  emptied  by  means  of  an  intermitting  syphon^ 
and  the  same  processes  are  repeated  at  pleasure. 

T4ie  author,  to  render  his  current  or  air  continual,  has  con- 
trived very  ingenious  methods,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  effects  of  tliis 
bydreole  correspond  exactly  with  the  promises  of  the  author, 
and  that  a  constant  and  copious  supply  of  water  is  raised  by  it. 

We  shall  notice'  another  application  of  the  bydreole,  on 
account  of  its  singularity. 

The  author  begins  by  drawing. from  his  reservoir  a  jet  d'eau, 
which  rises,  according  to  the  common  laws  of  hydraulics,  not 
quite  s6  high  as  the  resiervoir,  on  account  of  the  friction.  At  the 
centre  of  the  pipe  from  which  this  jet  d^eau  issues,  a  current  of 
air  rushes,  produced,  as  above  explained,  by  means  of  a  second, 
column  of  water  from  the  same  reservoir.  The  water  and  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  this,  mix  together,  and  issue  in  that  state 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  rise  in  consequence  much 
higher  than  the  reservoir.  This  effect  ought  to  be  expected  from 
what  has  been  said  before;  but  what  is  very  singular,  is  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  shock  of  the  particles  of  air  against  those  of 
the  water  as  they  issue  from  the  pipe.  This  sound  approaches 
that  of  the  harmonica  j  but  it  is  not  so  sweej^tzelfy tM^IWf^S 
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of  the  water  be  stopped,  the  air  .which  issues  alone  occasions  only 
a  slight  hissing  noise. 

OSCILLATING    COLUMl^. 

The  third  method  thought  of  by  the  author^  for  raising  the 
water  of  a  reservoir  above  its  natural  level,  is  what  he  calls  t/ie 
oscillating  column.  Of  his  three  principal  methods,  it  is  the 
one  whicn  appears  to  us  the  newest.  We  know  nothing  that 
could  have  suggested  the  fundamental  idea  of  it.  It  is  exceed- 
.  ingly  simple,  since  it  consists  of  nothing  but  a  bent  tube, 
adapted  to  a  reservoir,  the  continuity  of  which  is  intenupted 
towards  its  lowest  part.  It  is  this  interruption  of  continuity  in 
the  tube  which  occasions,  what  we  see  with  surprise,  the  water 
to  mount  above  the  reservoir,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
piece  to  the  machine. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon,  let  us  suppose  a  syphon  reversed, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  open  ends  of  the  branches  turned  upper- 
most. If  we  drop  a  ball  into  one  of 'these  branches  without 
communicating  to  it  any  momentum,  it  is  evident  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  velocity  which  it  will  acquire  by  the  fall,  it  will 
ascend  in  the  other  branch  to  the  same  height  from  which  it  fell 
in  the  first,  and  that,  abstracting  the  effect  of  friction,  this  ball 
will  continue  to  oscillate  in  the  syphon  rising  in  both  braijches  to 
the  same  height. 

But  if  we  make  a  second  ball  succeed  the  first,  and  in  conti- 
guity with  it,  then  the  first  ball  will  rise  in  the  second  branch  of 
the  syplion  to  a  greater  height  than  that  from  which  it  descended, 
and  the  second  to  a  less  height ;  for  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
their  system,  that  is  to  say,  their  point  of  contiguity,  which  ought 
to  ascend  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out.  The  same  thing 
would  hold  if  there  were  a  greater  number  of  balls. 

This,  shows  us  that  water  poured  into  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  syphon  ought  to  rise  higher  in  the  other  when  we  continue 
to  pour  it  into  the  first :  however,  as  it  cannot  rise  indefinitely  in 
the  second  branch,  a  time  arrives  when  it  begins  to  press  upon 
the  column  below,  and  to  push  it  back  into  the  first  branch. 
This  effect  may  be  easily  estimated  by  the  principle  of  the  co?i- 
servation  of  living  forces ;  for  it  results  from  that  principle  that 
the  moment  the  column  becomes  stationary,  in  order  to  flow 
back,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  ought  to  be  precisely  at 
the  height  of  the  open  extremity  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
syphon  ;  since  it  is  by  it  that  all  the  water  has  been  introduced, 
and  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  no  other  velocity  but  what  it 
acquired  by  flowing  from  that  extremity. 

But  according  to  the  same  principle,  if  at  the  moment  when 
the  water  becomes  stationary,  one  were  to  subtract  or  annihilate 
the  small  portion  of  fluid  which  fills  the  lowest  part  of  the 
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syphon,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  bending  of  the  syphon  where  it  is 
horizoDtalj  this  portion  of  fluid  being  animated  with  no  living 
force,  either  actual  or  potential,  the  sutn  of  the  living  forces  of 
the  whole  mass  would  not  be  altered,  but  it  will  be  distributed 
through  a  smaller  mass. 

Suppose  we  continue  to  pour  water  into  the  first  branch  of  the 
syphon :  this  new  quantity  of  fluid  will  bring  a  new  sum  of  living 
forces  to  the  mass.  If  then  at  each  oscillation  we  were  to 
remove  a  portion  of  inactive  fluid,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
introduQe  a  new  change  of  living  forces,  the  sum  total  of  the 
living  forces  would  continually  increase,  though  the  total  mass 
remained  the  same.  Hence  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  syphon  would  increase  indefinitely. 

But  if  we  wish  to  set  limits  to  this  increase  of  the  living  force 
of  the  column,  we  have  only  to  cut  ofiFthe  second  branch  of  the 
syphon  at  any  height  we  think  proper,  then  at  each  oscillation  a 
portion  of  fluid  will  flow  from  the  end  of  that  branch,  and  thus 
the  water  will  be  made  to  rise  higher  than  the  reservoir. 

The  diflSculty  then  is  reduced  to  abstract  4he  competent 
portion  of  fluid  which  fills  the  lower  part  pf  the  syphon  the 
moment  the  fluid  becomes  stationary,  and  this  without  employing 
valves  or  any  moveable  piece  of  machinery  whatever.  This  M. 
Mannoury  accomplishes  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  establish- 
ing, at  the  lower  part  of  the  syphon,  a  small  solution  of  conti- 
nuity between  the'  two  branches  of  the  same  syphon. 

When  the  water  is  animated  by  a  rapid  movement  of  oscilla- 
tion it  cannot  escape  through  that  opening,  because  its  acquired 
motion  enable^  it  to  clear  the  small  interval;  but  the  moment 
it  becomes  stationary,  the  acquired  motion  having  now  no  place, 
the  portion  of  fluid,  which  oonespouds  to  the  small  opening, 
escapes ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  must  happen  in  order  that  the 
machine  may  be  able  to  produce  its  effect,  without  any  loss  of 
living  forces,  as  we  have  explained  above. 

Still  more  certainly  to  prcveut  the  escape  of  w^ater,  before  it 
has  acquired,  a  state  of  rest,  M.  Mannoury  makes  the  lower  end 
of  the  first  branch  of  his  syphon  terminate  in  a  truncated  cone, 
which  occasions  a  contraction  in  the  fluid  vein  that  issues  out  of 
it;  and  determines  it  to  enter  entirely  the  second  branch. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  than  to  foresee  this  singular  effect; 
but  success  has  justified  this  delicate  experitnent  of  M.  Man- 
noury. It  is  obvious  that  much  time  and  many  trials  arc  neces- 
sary to  produce  from  this  principle  an  useful  machine.  At 
present  we  can  only  consider  it  as  a  very  curious  experiment. 

^.  Mannoury  wished  to  know  what  would  happen  when  the 
second  branch  of  the  syphon  was  shut  at  its  upper  extremity  by 
means  of  a  plate,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  in  that  plare. 
What  happened  was  as  follows.  The  column  of  water,  which 
mounts  by  its  oscillations  in  the  second  branch  of  the  syphon, 
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finding  itself  all  on  a  sudden  stopped  b]^  the  piste  at  tlie^top^ 
produces  the  ^  ordinary  blow  of  the  hydrftufic  ram.  The  living 
force  is  in  part  destroyed  by  the  sliock^  and  the'  rest  of  it  passed 
in  a  jet  of  water  which  corresponds  to  the  small  opening  in  the 
plate^  and  this  jet  is  forced  to  a  great  height.  This  effect,  which 
IS  common  to  the  machine  of  Montgolfier,  and  of  M.  Ma'nnoury, 
does  not  prevent  the  two  machines  from  differing  essentially 
from  each  other.  Montgolfier*s  machine  cannot  dispense  with 
its  valves,  which  are  essential  to  it ;  while  the  oscillating  columh 
of  M.  Mannoury  has  no  valve  whatever,  and  preserves  the 
fundamental  property  of  all  the  machines  which  he  has  snbmittedi 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Class.  By  the  combination  of  so  many 
methods,  either  little  known  or  altogether  unknown,  in  the 
construction  of  his  hydraulic  machines,  M.  Mannoury  has 
deviated  from  the  ordinary  circle  of  ideas,  according  to  which 
such  machines  are  conceived ;  of  course  it  wa&  likely  that  he 
should  arrive  at  results  quite  unexpected.  The  author  unites  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  study  with  that  fineness  of  tact  which 
produces  inventions.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  in  his 
bands  several  of  his  machines,  whicli  at  present  are  merely 
curious,  will  "acquire  a  perfection  which  will  make  them  still 
more  interesting  on  account  of  their  utility. 

The  intermitting  syphon,  and  the  hydreole,  give  already  very 
good  results,  as  far  as  they  can  be  judged  of;  but  new  experi- 
ments are  wanting  to  measure  exactly  their  products. 

We  shall  defer  till  another  time  the  particular  report  which  we 
propose  to  make  of  the  corn-mill  invented  by  M.  Mannoury. 
We  shall  only  say  that  this  new  mill  seems  to  be  of  more  public 
utility  than  any  other.  There  are  already  14  established  at  the 
forges  of  Paimpont  in  Britanny,  and  the  departments  of  the 
Orne,  pf  the  Manche,  and  of  Calvados.  It  consists  in  a  happy 
application  of  the  machine  a  reacti<m,  contrived  by  M.  Segner,  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  subjectjed  to  calculation 
by  several  illustrious  mathematicians,  particularly  bv  the*  two 
Lulers,  father  and  son,  and  by  M.  Bossut.  According  to  very 
accurate  and  well  authenticated  experiments,  these  milKproduce 
an  effect  superior  to  the  best  executed  ordinary  mills. 

The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  M.  Mannoury  has 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practice, 
of  the  motion  of  water,  by  his  researches  and  his  experiments  ; 
and  that  his  inventions  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  Class. 
(Signed)  DkProny,  Perier,  Carnot,  Reporter. 

The  Class  approves  the  Report,  and  adopts  the  conclusions 
contained  in  it. 

Certified  as  conformable  with  the  original. 

The  Perpetual  Secretari/,  Chevalier  de  V Empire^ 
(Signed)  \    Delambee. 
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Note  Hy  ths  Editor. — ^What  is  called  vis  vivOy  aod  trans* 
Wed  iu  the  preceding  paper  living forccy  is  a  mode  of  expressioa 
much  used  by  the  philosophers  on  the  Continent^  thougli  not 
£iiniliar  in  Britain.  It  mean^  nothing  more  than  that  the  square 
of  the  velocity  multiplied  into  the  bodies  continues  unaltered 
before  and  after  the  sbock^  oscillation,  &c.  to  which  the  bodies 
are  subjected. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  oscillating  column  suggested 
by  Sir  Charles  Blagden  appears  to  me  much  more  intelligible 
than  the  one  in  the  text  :-r- 

Let  A  be  the  intemipted  syphon.  Suppose 
both  legs  full  of  water  up  to  a  certain  height,  and 
that  we  continue  to  pour  water  into  the  short  leg. 
Part  of  that  water  will  spend  the  whole  of  its 
kapetus  in  striking  against  the  water  in  the  long 
leg,  and  then  escape  at  the  interruption  of  con- 
tiguity; so  that  in  fact  the  water  in  the  longer  leg  will  be  ex-* 
)x)sed  to  a  greater  pressure  than  it  otherwise  would  be^  and  must 
«f  course  rise  hi^er. 


y 


Article  VII. 

On  Formations.  By  Robert  Jameson,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

Ok  a  general  view  of  the  materials  and  structure  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  we  are  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  whole. 
Not  more  than  250  species  of  simple  minerals  have  hitherto  been 
discovered;  and  if  we  abstract  the  metalliferous,  saline,  and 
inflammable  species,  there  remain  not  more  than  134  species  of 
earthy  minerals.  Still,  with  this  small  number  of  species,  nature 
might  have  formed  many  hundred  distinct,  compound,  and 
simple  rocks ;  but  it  is  otherwise.  She  employs  almost  exclu-- 
sively  a  few  species  in  the  composition  of  all  the  rocks,  both 
simple  and  compound,  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  com- 
posed. Felspar,  quartz,  mica,  minerals  of  the  hornblende 
family,  and  limestone,  are  the  most  frequent  and  abundant :  of 
these  nearly  the  whole  crust  of  tl)e  earth  is  composed :  thus 
gmnite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  gabbro,  porphyry,  siehite, 
.greenstone,  basalt,  serpentine,  sandstone,  are  composed  of  one 
•  or  more  of  the  four  first  mentioned  substances;  and  the  various, 
primitive,  transition,  and  floetz  limestones,  that  often  form  exten- 
sive ranges  of  mountain  and  tracts  of  country,  are  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime.    Indeed,  all  the  species  of  mountain  rocks^ 
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at  present  known,  do  not  exceed  60  or  60 ;  and  amongst  these 
are  several  enumerated  in  the  list  of  simple  earthy  minerals. 
Some  mineralogists  have  considered  them  as  more  numerous; 
and  have  described  every  variety  of  composition  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  in  place  of  50  or  GO  species  have  enumerated 
several  hundred.     But  the  greater  number  of  these  are^  mere 
varieties  of  the  common  mountain  rocks,, of  limited  extent,  often 
not  exceeding  a  few  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth.    This  error 
is  owing  to  a  misconception  of  what  is  understood  by  a  mountain 
rock.    A  mountain  rock  is  distinguished  by  its  position  in  regard 
to  other  rocks,  its  magnitude,  under  which  I  include  its  length, 
breadth,  aud  thickness,  in  the  tract  where  it  occurs,  and  the 
proportion  and  kind    of  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Viewing  them  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they 
exhibit  varieties  in  structure  or  composition,  they  must  also  have 
a  determinate  position  and  considerable  magnitude,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  distinction  is  augmented  if  they  possess  univer- 
sality of  distribution.     Most  of  the  mountain  rocks  are  univer- 
sally distributed :  thus  the  compound  rock,  known  under  the 
name  granite,  and  which  is  so  abundant  in  Europe,  occurs  in 
China  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
in  Bengal,  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Canada ;  and  in  all  these 
countries  it  has  the  same  characters.     From  this  fact  it  follows 
that  we  can  with  confidence  draw  .inferences  in  regard  to  the 
geognostic  characters  of  rod^s  in  on^  country  from  what  has  been 
observed  in  another,   and  consider  these  as  applicable,  oil  a 
general  view,  to  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth.    Experience  does   ' 
not  contradict  this  inference;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  geognosts  in  the  most  distant  countries. 
This  universality  of  the  distribution  of  formations,  consequently 
of  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  has  procured  for 
geognosy  a  place  amongst  the  physical  sciences ;  and  in  it  lies 
that  charm  which  leads  so  irrestibly  to  geognostic  investigations, 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge.     It  would  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
most  persevering  inquirer,  and  would  convey  no  very  satisfac- 
tory information,  if  a  new  set  of  rocks,  or  a  new  arrangement  of 
those  already  known,  were  to  be  studied  in  every  small  tract  of 
country.    We  might  as  well  pretend  to  arrange  and  number  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore.     In  every  country  of  consider-  ^ 
able  extent  we  find  the  outline  of  the  structure  of  th^  whole 
globe. 

Some  series  of  rocks,  however,  do  not  possess  this  universality; 
they  appear  in  bason-shaped  hollows,  or  in  countries  that  have 
been  formerly  in  the  state  of  lakes,  or  in  level  plains  resting  on 
alluvial  matters  :  their  extent  is,  comparatively,  inconsiderable  ] 
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and  iln  the  phenorAena  tliey  present  attest  the  partiality  of  theii' 
deposifion.  We  cannot,  from  these  appearances^  infer  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  general  stnicture'of  the  earth ;  and  how- 
ever intei^ting  they  may  api)ear  to  us,  it  would  lead  to  erroneous 
views  were  we  to  deduce  from  them  general  inferences  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  for  every  general  inference  of  thi« 
kind  froitn  a  local  appearance  must  be  false.  These  series  of 
rocks,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  widely  distributed  of 
universal,  "are  denominated  partial  or  heal  formatiom.  This 
interesting  division  was  first  pointed  out  by  Werner.  He  was  led 
to  it  by  the  examination  of  a  series  of  rocks  at  Wehrau,  in 
Lusatitf.  To  the  common  observer  these  rocks  might  have 
passed  for  members  of  the  universal  series ;  but  his  judgment 
and  penetration  led  him  toascertain  that  their  characters  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  afford  proofs  of  the  ko^istence  of  a  kind  of 
formation  of  solid  rocks  hitherto  unsus|]^.cted.  The  idea  was 
not  lost  with  him  ;  for  he  inferred  that  su8h  formations  would  be 
found  in  other  similar  situations;  and  tliat  the  bottoms  of  lakes, 
the  sides  of  rivers,  &c.  would  frequently  present  appi(aranpes  <k 
this  kind.  These  local  formations  are  less  striking  in  low  and^flat 
countries  than  in  mountainous  regions — where  they  are  contained 
in  valleys  and  their  boundaries  strongly  marked.  Hence  we 
must  be  careful,  in  describing  the  rocks  of  low  and  Hat  countrioi-y 
not  to  confound  partial  or  local  with  universal  formation. 

The  celebrated  Von  Buch,  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the 
magazine  published  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural 
History  in  Berlin,  describes  an  uncommonly  interesting  local 
formation  which  he  discovered  at  Lode,  in  the  district  di  Jum. 
It  is  contained  in  a  high  enclosed  valley,  situated  1665  Fr.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  2959  Fr.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley,  and  the  strata  it  contains, 
are  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  about  a  mile 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  with  high  mountains  of  white  com- 
pact limestone;  and  its  lx)trom  is  of  the  same  species  'of 
rock.  It  is  completely  inclosed ;  and  the  water  that  falls  , 
in  it  escapes  by  subterraneous  unknown  canals.  These  canals 
may  have  opened  for  the  first  time  not  many  centuries  ago^ 
before,  which  period  the  whole  valley  of  Locle  must  have 
been  a  lake.  Even  still  the  canals  are  so  narrow  that  the 
valley  is  frequently  overflowed :  this  circumstance  induced  the 
inhabitants  in  the  year  1802  to  cut  long  levels  into  the  sides  of , 
the  bounding  mountains,  in  order  to  permit  the  water  to  escape 
into  the  lower  valleys.  This  undertaking  succeeded  completelyi 
The  valley  contains  many  small  hills,  from  200  to  300  feet  high. 
TUhe  lowest  stratum  of  these  hills,  which  rests  immediately  on 
tfie  limestone,  is  a  very  coarse  conglomerate,  of  masses  of  the 
neighbouring  limestone.    On  it  rests  a  pretty  thick  bed  of  marly 
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limestone,  which  has  a  white  colour,  is  fine,  earthy,  and  aUnoftt 
friable.  Throughout  its  whole  extent  it  is  intermixed  with  small 
river  shells  J  which'  still  retain  their  natural  shell.  Small  xeieds 
also  occur  every  where  in  this  bed.  Jt  is  the  most  cliarajoteristic 
and  extensive  rock  of  the  whole  jEormation.  In'the  middle  of  it 
we  meet  with  beds  of  smoke-grey  homstoney  which  has  a  fine 
splintery,  or  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture.  These  beds  are  the 
Qiore  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  of  siliceous  beds  oc- 
curring very  rarely  in  the  limestone  of  Jura;  and  when  they  do 
Itppear,  are  never  so  pure  and  distinct  as  in  the  partial  forpiatioa  ' 
of  Ijoele.  The  same  species  of  fresh  water  shells  as  occur  in'  tl^e 
marly  limestone,  also  appear  in  the  hornstone :  amongst  these 
can  be  distinguished  the  Helix  cornua,  a  species  frequent  in  the 
Lower  Rhine,  but  which  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Switser- 
land.  Below  the  hornstone  lies  a  bed  of  opal,  which  b  of  a 
brownish  Uack  colour,  glistening  lustre,  and  perfect  conchoidal 
-fracture.  This,  Von  Buch  observes,  is  a  remarkable  production 
t6  be  formed  in  the  water  of  a  lake ;  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  a 
hornstone  coloured  with  the  coally  matter  of  decayed  vegetables. 
To  this  opal  succeeds  a  bed  of  bituinimus .  shales  which  contains 
many  impressions  of  reeds ;  and  next,  a  bed  of  coal,  including 
numerous  bivalve  shells.  Tbis  coal  burns  badly ;  yet  it  is  used 
hy  blacksmith?,  when  a  strong  fire  is  required.  These  beds  are 
in  general  but  a  few  inches  thick,  but  alternate  two  or  thre^ 
times  as  we  descend ;  and  it  is  said  they  sometimes  attain  the 
tliickn^ss  of  two  feet.  The  whole  of  these  minerals  are  the 
produce  of  a  small  inclosed  lake ;  for  not  a  trace  of  these  rocks 
IS  to  be  seen  beyond  the  mountains  that  surround  Locle.  W* 
thus  see  what  lakes  have  produced :  hills  of  300  feet  in  height^ 
and  compact  siliceous  beds  which  are  almost  crystalized.  Indeed, 
crystals  of  quartz  sometimes  occur  in  the  fissure  of  the  hornstone. 
Another  very  curious  local  formation  occurs  at  i£ningen,  po 
the  Rhine.  The  remarkable  limestone  rocks  of  thai  spot  have 
long  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  mineralogists.  The 
celebrated  quarries  of  iEningen  were  said  to  contain  orgfiqic 
remains  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  inx  them  it  was 
supposed  we  could  read  the  whole  history  of  the  earth.  The 
acute  and  learned  Blumenbach,  however,  after  examining .  this 
formation,  conjectured  that  it  was  of  very  new  date ;  that  it 
was  formed  by  one  of  those  paitial  local  revolutions  which^ 
according  to  him,  have  taken  place  since  what  he  calls  ihe  last 
general  catastrophe  which  our  earth  has  experienced.  ^Von  Buch 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  local  formation,  a  deposition  which  had 
taken  place  in  a  previously  existing  lake  from  the  rivers  and 
rivulets  having  deposited  shme  from  the  adjacent  country  over 
fishes,  insects,  leaves,  and  other  organic  bodies,  and  gradual!]^ 
en>veloped  them  i^r  thin  beds  of  mud ;  probably  long  after  these 
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places  were  ihliabited ;  prdbibly  erch  iRei*  the  effecKcm  of  life 
Deigbbouring  churches  abd  cioistel^.  "Simiter  depositions  tAKe 
jjlace'at  this  (iay  in  limestone  countries  Where  calcareoiis  tuiF  is 
ibiined ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Tnavettine  rock  of 
Rome,  a  formation  of  tlie  latest  period,  we  find  leatnps,  &c.  of 
the  various  trees  which  now  grow  in  the,  adjacent  country.  Ti2s 
Very  probable  opinion  of  Von  Biich'sis  founded  on  the  ex'ciellent 
description  of  :^ningen,  published  by  Dr.  Karg,  of  C'bnstancJ, 
which  Tcoiitains  the  first  acciirat'e  view  of  the  country  Uf 
:^ningfen. 

The  jptetrifeciidns  are  contained  in  a  slaty  limestone  of  loo^ 
texture.  It  Extends  about  a  liiilfe  in  length,  and  fills  a  hollow  ih 
the  limestone  rocks,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
tieighbouritig  ctJuhtry;  The  valley  appears  to  have  emptied  itself 
at  no  very  rfemote  period,  and  left  exposed  at  its  bottom  thie  lime- 
stone sb^e  of  iEningen. 

l>r.  tfarg^ves  an  acfcurate  &nd  interesting  systertiatic  cata- 
logue of  atl  the  petrifactions  hitherto  found  in  this  limestone^ 
and  shows  how  observers  have  been  deceived,  particularly  wheh 
they  imagined  that  they  had  before  ihem  American  and  Indian, 
even  entirely  unknown  organic  forms;  dnd  declares,  after  k 
careful  and  accurate  examination  of  many  hundred  petrifactions, 
that  he  is  not  inclined  to  consider  any  of  them  as  exotic.^  In- 
deed, wfe  cannot  but  consider  this  opinion  as  well  founded,  whefe 
Tl^e  attend  to  the  many  remarkable  histories  given  by  Dr.  Karg  df 
^ningen  petrifactions.  Thus  Scheiichzer's  Homo  dituvii  testis 
which  probably  lived  kt  a  later  pericid  than  the  building  of  the 
neighbouring  cloi'sters  of  Petershausen,  feven  during  Scheuchzer*s 
life-thne,  was  by  hiiiiself  admitted  to  be  but  a  quadruped.  Aa 
exotic  porpoise,  under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Karg,  proved  to  bfe 
the  common  pole-cat;  dnd  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  vine, 
which  Walch  describes  as  occurring  in  this  limestone,  provl 
to  be  nothitig  more  than  branches  of  the  black  Jfoplaf. 
Among  the  great  number  of  bivalve  shells  that  occur  in  th6 
skte  of  -ffinihgen,  Dr.  Karg  did  not  find  a  single  speciej 
of  tiiarine  cfrigiti ;  all  were  of  fresh  water  growth.  He  also  found 
that  all  the  roots,  woods,  and  leaves,  that  iire  inclosed  in  this 
rock,  belong  to  some  of  the  vegetable  species  that  nbw  grow  ia 
the  vicinity.  He  found  very  distinct  speciraeds^  of  the  brancht'sfj 
teaves,  and  nuts  of  the  walnut  tree  (Juglams  Regia).  lEM  it  ii 
said  that  the  walnut  tree  wa&  imported  frofn  Arrteiria  irito  Itat^^ 
and  from  thence  distributed*  over  Germafny.  Tliis  interesting 
fact.  Von  Bach  remarks,  leads  us  very  hear  to  the  piiriod  when 
the  j5Enin]gen  petrifactions  took  place,  liui  renders  it  prdbablQ 
that  the  formation  is  of  very  recent  date.  . 

What  then  can  we  deduce  itom  the  emptying  df  a  lake,  an3 
At  (yperatiOQS  that  took  place  aff  its  bottdfh,  iti  re^rd  td  ^iS 
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structure  i>f  tlie  earth  and  its  historjr  ?  We  learn  nothbg  more 
^an  what  took  (dace  where  the  lake  was  situated. 

ICven  supposing  the  lake  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent, 
atill  what  took  place  within  it  could  not  afford  us  general  laws, 
such  as  we  obtain  by  considering  the  universal  formations,  as 
clajv  shite,  grey  wacke,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &c. 

The  formation  of  £ningen,  as  Von  Buch  well  remarks^ 
affoiils  a  most  striking  example  of  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  distinguishing  general  from  partial  or  /oca/ formations.  Had 
naturalists  known  that  the  limestone  slate  of  iKningen  was  a 
local  formation,  we  should  not  have  had  so  many  erroneous 
views  and  absurd  inferences  drawn  from  the  petrifactions  it 
contains. 

Another  set  of  formations,  which  of  late  has  excited  much 
attrition,  shall  next  be  noticed.  It  is  the  series  of  new  floetz 
rocks  around  Paris,  and  which  is  by  some  naturalists,  altliougti 
probably  incorrectly,  conjectured  to  be  a  partial  or  local  deposite. 
When  1  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  descriptions  of  this  ti*act 
of  country  contained  in  the  Continental  Journals,  1  was  led  to 
conclude  that  it  differed  from  any  of  those  contained^  in  the 
arrangement  of  Werner,  and  stated  '  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  it 
appeared  to  he"  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  This  inference, 
tne  truth  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of 
Cuvler  and  Brongniart,  I  was  enabled  to  make  by  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Wernerian  geognosy  to  the  accounts  that  had 
been  published.  From  these  it  apppeared  that  this  tract  of  country^ 
was  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  earthy  soft 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  gypsum ;  in  which  were  contained 
numerous  petrifactions  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  other  organic 
remains.  Now  as  Werner  lias  ascertained  that  the  older  forma- 
tions are  compact  and  solid,  the  newer  in  general  loose  and 
earthy;  further,^  that  remains  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  occur 
onJv  m  the  newer  formations;  I  concluded,  from  the  looseness 
of  the  texture  of  the  Parisian  strata,  and  their  containing  remains 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  that  very  probably  they  belonged  to  a 
new  formation,  or  formations,  more  ancient  than  The  oldest 
alluvial  deposite,  but  newer  than  chalk. 

It  would  appear  from  the  late  observations  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart  in  their  '*  Essai  sur  La  Geographic  Mineralogique  des 
Knviron^  de  Paris,"  that  the  rocks  of  these  formations  are  depo* 
sited  in  a  hollow  or  bason  of  chalk,  which  forms  the  fundamental 
rock,  or  immediate  basis  of  the  district.  Tliese  formations, 
according  to  the  French  naturalists,  are  11  in  number,  viz.:-^ 
1.  Chalk;  2.  Plastic  clay;  S.  Coarse  limestone;  4.  Siliceous 
limestone.;  5.  Gypsum,  of  the  first  fresli  water  formation'; 
6.  Marme  marl ;  7*  ^and  and  sandstone,  without  shells ; 
^.  Sandstone,    of  marine    formation;   ^.  Millstone,     witboo.  . 
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tihells ;  10.  Second  fresh  water  formation  of  marl  anA  mi}htotie  | 
11.  Alluvial. 

1 .  CAa/*.— The  chalk,  which  is  the  oldest  and  lowest  member 
of  the  series,  contains  a  considerable  number  of  petrifactions : 
of  these  the  most  characteristic  is  the  belemnite :  22  species  of 
petrifactions  are  ennmerated,  but  riot  one  of  these  ms  been 
discovered  in  the  superincumbent  formations, 

2.  Plastic  clay. — ^This  clay  varies  in  purity :  the  lower  bed  h 
the  purest,  and  contains  no  petril^ctions :  the  upper  bed,  that 
next  the  limestone,  is  sandy,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  sometimes 
contains  organic  remains.  It  varies  in  thickness,  from  17  yards 
to  a  few  inehes.  It  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  chalk.  There 
is  no  transition  from  the  one  into  the  other;  on  the  contrary,  the 
clay  contains  fragments  of  the  ctialk,  a  proof  that  the  chalk 
must  have  been  consolidated  befose  the  clay.  ' 

S.  Coarse  limestoney  and  its  marine  shell  sandstone. — ^This 
Tock  rests  on  the  clay ;  but  it  does  not  every  where  immediately 
rest  on  it,  being  sometimes  i&eparated  by  a  bed  oi  sand,  varying 
io  thickness.  The  lower  bed  of  limestone  is  mixed  v  ith  sand ; 
aometimes^  indeed,  contains  more  sand  than  lime.  This  lime- 
stone fiirmation  is  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  coarse  lime- 
stone more  or  less  pure,  clay  mar),  very  thin  slaty  close  marl, 
and  calcareous  marl,  all  arranged  in  a  regular  and  determinate 
order.  It  is  filled  with  petrifactions :  of  these  upwards  of  6CM) 
have  b^en  already  described  by  La  Marsk  and  others.  The 
hmest  beds  contain  petrifactions  that  do  not  occur  in  the  middle 
beds :  and  in  the  middle  hds  we  meet  with  petrifactions  that 
are  wanting  in  the  upj^er  beds.  It  also  appears  that  the  number  . 
of  petrifactions  diminish  as  we  approach  to  the  uppermost  beds,  , 
when  ihey  entirely  disappear.  The  middle  and  upjier  beds  of 
limestone  contain  beds  of  sandstone  and  hornstone  filled  with 
marine  shells ;  and  the  sandstone  sometimes  contains  both  fresh 
water  and  marine  shells. 

4.  Siliceous  limestone.-^'r\\U  formation  is  com|iosed  of  strata 
of  limestone,  penetrated  with  sili<^*a.  It  is  often  cavernous,  and 
the  cavities  are  lined  in  some  instances  with  siliceous  stala(*tites 
and  crystals  of  quartz.  It  contains  no  organic  ri^mains.  In  thi^ 
formation  occurs  one  variety  of  .the  mineral  OiWed  tuhrstohe^  / 
used  for  millstones.  The  authors  of  the  essay  are  of  opinion 
that  the  buhrstone  is  the  siriceous  skeleton  of  a  limestone:  the 
quartz  being  deprived  by  some  unknown  cause  of  its  lime,  tber^ 
remains  now  a  porous  mass,  very  hard,  and  containing  in  its  ca- 
vities a  clay  marl. 

5  &  6.  Gypsum  of  the  first  fresh  water  formation^  and  marine 
marl. — The  gypsum  rests  on  the  siliceous  limestone.  The 
formation,  liowever,  is  not  entirely  gypseous;  but  consists  of 
alternate  beds  of  that  mineral  and  of  calcareous  and  ni^iilacequs 
marls.      We  have  an  excellent  f  sample  of  this  fo^m^tion  •$ 
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MbiiC  Martriu    There  w^  observe  three,  masses  of  gypsmn* 
f?r5/  Mass.    Rests  on  the  llo^iestone.    The  lowest  part  is,  com^ 
posed  of  alternate  thip  b^ds  of  gypsum,  including  crysta]s  qf 
sejeuite,  and|Solid  calcareous,  marl,  and  very  thin  slaty  clay  ms^i^U. 
IiitKe  gypsumf  large  lenticular  crystals  of  gypsum  occur^  and  io^. 
tlv?  man  nfea^Ute.  The^  gypsum  contains  son^etimes  ftesh  water, 
sometimes  marine  shelU.^Second  Mass.  In  thi$  mas^.tb^.  strata. 
o£  ^p^um  are  thicker  than. in  the  preceding,  and  the^  beds  of 
marl  less  nun^erous.    In  the  clay  marlpetri&ed  fishes  occur,  and 
also  massea  of  sulphate  o{  strontian, — Third  Mass.    This  is.  the 
thickest  of  the  th^ree  masses,  being  in  some  places  30  metres 
thick.    It  contains  but  few  beds  of  marl.     TJie  lowest  strjita  o( 
this  mass  contain  silex  impregnated  with  the  gypseous.  ma,tt[er. 
The  intermediate  strata  are  divided  into  large  columns.    Th^ 
upper  l^eds  are  penetrated  withji\arl,  and  also  altejrnate  with  it. 
It  contains  in  general  five  beds  of  marl.    It  is  in  this  third  mass 
that  the  ren)ains  of  unknown  quachrupeds  and  birds  are,  found4 
To  the  north  of  Paris  these  petrifactions  occur  in  the  gypsjana ; 
but  to  the  south,  often  in  the  beds  of  marl  that  altc^rna^  with  t^e, 
gypsum.    This  gypsum  also  contains  bones,  of  tlie  t^rtoi^ej  and, 
skeletons  of  fi^sh,  an^  ^'^o  fiesli  water  shells.    This  third  mass  is , 
essentially  characterised  by  the  presence  of  the  skele^opa,  of 
quadrupeds.    These  remains  serve  to  determi  ne  it  when  it  occurs , 
isolated^  for  no  si;] ch  remains  have  hitherto  beqn  found  in  the 
lower,  masses.     Above  the  gypsun?  occur  thick  bed§  of  calca^- 
rebus  and  argillaceous  marls.     It  is  in  the  calcareous  marl  that 
W|S  meet  with  trunks  of  palm-trees  penetrated  with  silica.     In 
the  same  beds  there  occur  shells  of  the  genera  planprbis  and 
limneus,  that  scarcely  differ  from  those  that  live  in  our  marshes. 
These  petrifactions  are  alleged  to  prove  that  these  marls  are  of 
fresh  water  origin^  like  the  gypsum  on  which  they  rest;  and  it. 
is  remarked' that  the  gypsum,  the  beds  of  marl  that  occur  in 
it,  and  those  that  cover  it,  constitute  the  first  or  oldest-  fresh 
water  formation  of  the  Parisian  series  of  rocks.  '  Above  these 
inarls  we  observe  numerous  and  often  thick  beds  of  argillaceous 
,  and  calcareous  marls.    They  contain  no  petrifaction,  and  the 
formation  to  which  they  belong  has  npt  been  determined.  Above 
these  we  meet  with  a  yellowish  slaty  mjarl,  which  towards  its 
lower  part  contains  balls  of  sulphate  of  strontian,  and  a.  little, 
above.a  thin  bed  of  small  bivalve  shells  belonging  to  the  gena^ , 
cytherea.     It  is  said  that  it  seryes  as.  the  limit  of  the  fresh  water 
formation,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new,  marine  formation. 
In  short,  all  the  shells  we  find  above  it  are  marine.     It  is  about 
a  metre  thick,  and  contains  in  its  upper  layers  also  cerites,,  spi- 
robes,  and  bones  of  fish.    Over  this  rests  a  thick  bed  of  green 
n^arl     It  contains  no  petrifactions,  but  nodula  of  sulphate  of 
strontian.     Four  or  five  beds  of  marl  succeed  the  green  marl, . 
^Ujl  appear  to  contain  no  petrifactions}  but  these  beds  arje  covere4 
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^Uh  a' bed  0t  yellowish  argillaceous  i^arl^  which  is  filled  with 
fta^toitnt9  of  sea  sheik  of  the  genera  cerita,  trochus,  mactra^ 
^Aus/dardium,  &c. ;  also  fragments  of  the  palate  of  two 
s^ies  of  ray.  The  beds  of  marl  that  succeed  these  contain 
}hfbct|Ndly  bivalve  marine  shells  :  and  in  the  latter  beds,  those 
^inlfdialelv^utader  the  argillaceous  sand,  contain  two  beds  of 
oysters.  These  oysters  appear  to  haVe  lived  in  the  place  where 
w<e  ndw  find'  thetn,  for  they  are  united  together  as  in  the  sea ; 
the  ^earter  number  are  <][trite  entire;  and  if  we  extract  them  with 
earie^  we  find  that  the  greater  number  have  both  valves.  The 
gyp^ani^  ftrmation  is  ofVeti  terminated  by  a  mass^  more  or  lesi 
wick^  <tf  argillaceous  sand  without  shells. 

.7-  Sand  and  sandstone  wit/iout  shells. — ^I'he  sandstone  without 
abells  ia  one  of  the  last  formations.  It  constantly  covers  those 
iditeady  described. 

8.  l^per  marine  sand  and  sandstone. — ^This  i>  termed  the  last 
tttdrine  formation  of  the  series,  and  covers  the  preceding  rocks. 
The  sandstone  varies  in  colour,  being  sometimes  grey,  sometimes 
red.  It  contains  marine  shells ;  and  these  are  sometimes  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  lower  niarine  formation.  It  thus  appeart 
diat  there  afe  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  three  sorts  of  sandstone, 
someiiines  very  similar  to  each  other  in  mineralogicat  characters, 
bat  dilTering  in  th^i^  geognostical  position.  The  first,  or  lowest, 
makes'part  of  the  beds  in  the  coarse  or  marine  limestone,  and 
contains  marine'^hells :  the  second  rests  on  the^ypsum  fornrta- 
tionf;  and  even  the  marine  mari  that  covers  it  is  the  most- 
extensive,  but  contains  no  shells :  and  the  third  is  only  covered' 
by  what  isr  termed  the  last  fresh  water  formation,  and  immediately 
fdllows  the  second.  It  is  the  least  fh?quent  of  the  three,  and  like 
the  fiinstcontiains  many  marine  shells. 

9.  Mill  or  huhrstone  formation  without  shells. — ^This  forma- 
tion consists  of  feruginous  argillaceous  sand,    clay  marl,  and 
millstone.    Thus  these  substances  d6  not  appear  to  follow  any 
determinate  order  in  their  superposition.     The  millstone  is  a*. 
quartz,    containing    numerous    irregular  cavities  that  do  not 
communicate  with  one  anotlrer,  and   which  are  traversed  by 
silieeofus  threads,  disposed  somewhat  like  the  Reticulated  struc- 
ture of  a  bone,  and  lined  with  a  crust  of  ripd  ochre.    Tliesc 
cavities  are  sometimes  filled  with  clay  mari,  or  sand:  they  are' 
never  lined  with  silitJeous  incrustations,  like  calcedony,  nor  with  . 
crystals  of  quartz.    These  last  characters,  indei)endently  of  its 
petition,  are  suflScient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  millstone  beds 
of  the  siliceous  limestone  formation  already  mentioned.     An-- 
other  geognbstic  character  of  this  rock  is  the  want  of  petri- 
factions. 

10.  Second  fresh  water  formatim.*r''£h\s  formation  rests  on 
tliat  last  described,  and  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  rock,  the 
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iOne  siliceous,  the  other  calcareous*  The  siliceous  i^inqrid  is 
sometimes  like  flint,  sometimes  liki^  jasper,  and  at  times'!' 
vesicular,  like  buhrstop^.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  com 
sometimes  marly;  ojpten  cpntains  irregular  cylindric  caviti< 
aeariy  paralle},  thowgh  crooked.  They  resemble  exactly 
/cavitiii^  that  would  be  formed  in  a  bed  of  mud  by  bubbles  of  gas 
rising  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface.  This  limestone,  whea 
fresh  gothei'ed  from  the  quarry,  has  often  the  properly  of  disio* 
tc^grating  by  tlie  influence  of  the  air  and  water,  and  hence  is 
used  as  iparl.  But  a  principal  character  of  this  formation  is  tlie. 
presence-  of  fresh  water  shells :  these  are  different  8i>ecies  of 
Lelix,  planorbro,  limneus,  potamides,  eyclostoma,  gyjogonites,, 
9Qd  bulinxus. 

11.  jiUuviaL — ^Jh.^    alluvial,    <v  i^ppejrmost    foroiation,    is. 

composeid  of  variously  coloured  sand,  marl,  clay,  or  a  mixture 

/     .    pf  these  substances  impregnated  4vhh  carbon,  which  ^ives  the 

piixture  a  brown  or  black  colour*     It  contjaips  roU^ed  stones  of 

different  kinds,  but  is  most  particularly  c]iara,cterised  by  contain* 

iog  the  remains  of  large  organic  bodies.     It  i$  in  this  fprmation 

iV//;    tli^t  we  find   large  trunks  of  trees,    bpnes  of  elepbant-s,  also 

;f^i;of  oxe^    rein-deer,  and   other  large  mammalia.    Tbi$  allpvjal 

I '  injittt^^s  deposited  in  hollows  that  have  been  scooped  out  of  t\\^ 

:^^  Im^  rocks  we  have  just  enumerated.    It  is  a  very  old  depo^ite, 

■jp^^  3fe  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  before  the  commencement  of 

jOur  history,  because  it  coqtains  remains  of  trees  and  animals 

different  from  any  that  exist  pt  present  in  the  neighbouring  coun? 

tSji  or  in  the  globe. 

Froip  the  preceding  account  it  would  appear  that  the  strata 
avcDund  Paris  are  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  sandstone,  millstone  or 
buhrstone,  marl,  limestone,  chalk,  and  gypsum ;  and  these  arp 
said  to  constitute  1 1  different  formations.  It  would  probably 
sidfiplify  our  view  of  tliis  tract  of  country^  and  be  equally  correct^ 
ff  we  diminished  tlie>  number  of  formations  in  the  following 
inanner:-^  • 

X.  Chalk  formatwrif,  2,  Pcarse  marine  limeUove  furmalion^ 
^juder  which  we  would  include  not  only  the  coarse  h'mestone,  but 
also  the  jsiliceous  limestone,  plastic  clay,  and  sitnd,  because  this 
ihttter  is  intermixed  with  the  limestone,  and  thexe  is  an  uninter- 
^ptcd  transition  from  the  one  into  the  other.  3.  Gypsum 
Jonmttoriy  or  first  fresh  water  formation.  4.  Sandstone Jormu^ 
-'  ibrfy  uiuier  which  might  b^  included  the  sand  and  sandstone 
without  shells,  the , upper  mar jue  sandstone,  and  the  buhrstone 
without  shells*  5*  Secxmd  fresh  water  formation^  composed  of 
timtestoit^  au.d  flint.     Q.  Alluvial  formation. 

From  the  intermixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  organic  pro* 

^  Ructions  in  these  formations,  we  may  suppose  tliat  both  these 

fluids  must  have  coptributed  each  **heir  part  in  their  formation. 
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Cuvier  is  of  opinioa  that  the  first  two  formatioos,  vt2.  die  chaOc 
ind  limestone,  are  of  marine  origin,  because  they  contain  prin* 
cipaUy  sea  shells ;  but  the  limestone  contained  also  many  firesh 
water  shells.  The  third  formation,  the  gypsum^lfrom  its  con* 
tainijDg  remains  of  lal^l  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fresh  water 
shells,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  deposited  from  fresh  watery 
but  it  also  contains  marine  shells.  The  finirtb,  or  sandstone 
Sormation^  from  its  containing  principally  marine  shells,  is  sat4 
tP  be  of  marine  origin.  The  fifth  formation,  from  its  containing 
principally  fresh  water  shells,  is  conjectured  to  hav^  been  depo* 
sited  ^'roQi  the  water  of  a  lake.  The  sixth,  the  alluvial  formation^ 
has  beep  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  alluvial  deposites. 
Accordirig  jto  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  there  appears  to  have  been 
^n  ^herimte  appearance  and  disappearance  of  fresh  and  salt 
wat^eT;,  an  ^pinipn  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  stated  ixt 
the  essay.  'f\\c  opinions  of  Braard,  La  Metherie,  and  others,  in 
regard  to  the  kind  .of  fluid  from  which  these  strata  have  been  ■ 
depo<«ited,  like  Xh^  hypotheses  of  the  authors  of  the  essay,  are 
sufficiently  ingenious,  but  unsatis&ctory. 

Having  premised  this  short  account  of  the  formations  around 
Paris,  we  shall  next  notice  some  objections  that  have  been  started 
against  the  Wernerian  geoj^osy,  from  the  appearances  presented 
by  these  rocks.  It  has  been  said,  "  The  authors  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  around  Paris  have  themselves  remarked  that 
the  appearances  exhibited  in  that  country  are  not  consistent  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  school.  We  must  add,  that  to 
us  they  appear  most  adverse  to  the  theory  of  universal  forma* 
tions,  the  favourite  and  distinguishing  dogma  of  that  school. 
Eleven  formations  are  here  enumerated,  and  shown  to  succeed 
oae  another  in  one  uniform  order.  They  do  so,  however,  only 
aver  a  certain  tract ;  and  have  none  of  them  the  leabt  pretensions 
to  be  reckoned  universal."  The  authors  of  the  ei^y  have  in  no 
part  of  it  said  that  the  appearances  they  describe  are  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  school :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  evident  that  they  consider  their  descriptions  as  adding  a  new 
set  of  rocks  to  that  system,  by  means  of  which  they  have  been 
able  to  render  their  investigations  so  interesting.  It  is  true  that 
a  considerable  series  of  formations  succeed  one  another  in  one 
uniform  order;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  a  small  tract  of. 
country;  part  of  the  series  has  already  been  traced  through 
France  to  the  confines  of  ^Switzerland,  and  by  one  of  tl>e  authors 
of  the  essay ;  and  we  are^  informed  by  Dr.  Steifens.  that  the 
gypsum  of  Mont  Martre  occurs  at  Kiel  in  Holstein,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic :  aiid  now  that  the  attention  of  mineralogists 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  these  rocks,  we  may  expect  to 
hear  of  their  being  found  in  other  quarters  of  tite  globe.  Even 
allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  series  of  rocks  ha4 
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iK>t&iee!tr  traded  ftirtb«V  thin  the  gutes  of  V^rsbille^^  I  ask,  should? 

vte  be  eotitied  from  thence  to  conclude,  (torn  the  mere  extent  of 
tbe"in^!>dy  that  it  Wduld^  not  on  examination  prove  to  be  an' 
universal  fcarmation }  1  apprehend  we  could  nof,  for  this  reason » 
that  many  of  the  formations  now  acknowledged' to  be  universal' 
"were  at  first  obsefved^ext^fiding'over  very  inconsiderable  tracts  oP 
cmintiy^  But  the  formations  might  b^  local  ones,  and  thereforie^ 
v^onld' not  extend  far;  and  yet  such  ati  appearance,  instead  o^ 
militating  agmnst  this  doctrine  of  the  Wernerian  schools  would^ 
be^an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  it. 

.  tt  has  fortber  been  remarked  ^'  that  this  same  survey  of  the 
cocintry  a«oimd  Paris  is  equally  adverse  to  another  doctrine  of  the* 
scfcool  of  Frtybergv  closely  connected  with  the  foriner.    Thef 
minerMogi^S'  of  that  school,  it  is  said,  have  boldly  ventured  to 
assign  to  evert/  stratum  its  individual  place;  and  to  fix,  with  more' 
than  prophetic  skiH>  the  order  in  which  the  different  formations- 
o#  the  mineral  kingdom  m\\  be  found  to  succeed  one  another 
over  the  gk)be.    If  these  pretensions  are  well  founded,  nothiog- 
in  the  science  of  mineralogy  can  be  so  valuable  as  the  knowledge 
they  nwist  cbnfei? :  if  they  are  ill  founded,  nothing  can  be  more 
pisrnicious  than  the  errors  into  which  they  will  betray.     Every- 
ttong,  tbet-cforev  is  of  importance,  that  brings  them  to  the  test  of  * 
experience.    Now  it  is  remai^ked  by  Bi'ongniart,  that  the  ordeif* 
laM  down  by  Werner  is  inverted  in  the  case  of  the  chalk.     That 
sol^tance  iR  made  the  fifth  of  the  fk)etz  formatibti,  ai^d  is  placed ' 
above  the  highest  fioetz  gypisum.     Here,  howiever;  it  appears  fair ' 
below  it,  with  several  formation^  between.  The  rule  of  Werner, 
thfereibre,'  does  not  hold  in  this  instance;  ahd  it  has  been  proved, 
that  though  the  gypsum  of  Mont  Martre  agrees  pretty  nearly  in  its* 

^  minetal  characters  with  the  newest  gypsurij  formation  of  Werner, 
il  differs  entirely  in  its  geological  ppsftion.  Again:  the  chalk 
described  in  this  essay  is  not  only  covered"  by  gypsum,  but  by 
lihiestone,  and  the  gypsum  by  a  second  stratum  of  limestope  and 
of  sandstone,  besides  the  siliceous  millstone  ;  all  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  Wernerian  arrangement.  All  this  shows 
how  very  imperfect  that  arrangement  is,  notwithstanding  its  pre- 
tended infaMibility,"  If  the  limestone  and  gypsum  of  this  series 
of  rocks  had  been  precisely  the  same  with  the  second  floetz 
limestone,  and  the  second  floetz  gypsum,  then  there  might  have 
been  a  shadow  of  plausibility  in  the  remarks  just  stated;  but  the 
preceding  descriptions  demonstrate  that  they  differ  most  com- 
pletely from  tliese  formations,  not  cjirty  in  their  eryctognostic, 
but  also  in  their  geognostic  relations.  Brongniart,  mdeed,  was 
so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  far  from  viewing  them  as 
pixK>fs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  geognosy,  he  describes  both  the 
limestone  and  gypsum  as  new  and  distinct  formations  :  the  one 
he  names  coarse  limestone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  floet? 
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limestones  i  the  dtbcs  he  names  the  third  ftoetir  gypaiHivto  show 
thfett  ha  considers  it  as  different  from:  the  fiboous^  or  secoudfloets 
gypsom  'y  and  he  places  both  aboire  clralk.  (Vid.  firong.  Mine* 
rafegie.)  If'  Werner  bad  had:  the  folly  and'  presumption  to 
mittAtiiin  that  hi»  system  was  complete,  and  that  no  other  rock 
was  to  be  discovered,  thait  therefore  he  had- fixed  and  ascertained 
the  individual  place  of  every  stratum  around- the  whoie  globes  he 
wwld  have  justly  merited  the  severe  and  bitter  censure  of  the 
reviewer  of  the  essay  of  Guvieri  and  Brongniarti 

Btft  the  autbor«of  the  remarks  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  com* 
meataxy-  on  the  system  itself;  in  his  zeal  he  ventures  still  furdier,. 
and*>  maintains  that  the  disciples  of  the  Wer nerian  ^chool  so  cloud 
tbeir^  descriptions  of  the  mineralogy  of  countries  with  a  barbarous 
and- uncouth' nomenclature,  that  we  must  turn  from  them  indis^ 
gust.     Hje  says,  ^^The  clearness  with  which  this  essay  is  written^ 
and-  the  absence  of  all  technical  language,  except  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  we  consider  as  great  recommendations*     The 
geologists  of  the  Wernerian  school  follow  a  method:  direotjy 
oj^poske  to  this ;  they  affect  a. phraseology  peculiar  to  themselves^, 
and  employ  a  vocabulary,  of  which  tlie  harsh  and  uncouth  termsy 
when  closely  examined,  have  not  the.  precision  to  which  every 
other  consideration  appears  to  be  sacrificed.    Descriptions  drawn . 
up  in  this  way  excite  little  interest,  and  render  a  branch  of  know^ 
ledge  extremely  inaccessible,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  calcu<* 
laled  to  be  very  generally  understood.    The.  darkness  which  the 
language  of  Werner  has  thrown  round  all  his  doctrines  seems  as  < 
if  intended  to  protect  them  from  the.  eyes.,  of  the  vulgar  and 
uninitiated ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Eleusinian  rites 
threw  a  darker  veil  over  the  opinions  of  the  Gredc  mystics,  than 
the  vocabulary  of  Freyberg  does  over  the  dogmas  of  the  Saxon 
school.    The  consequence  is;    that  of  all  the  mineralogical . 
descriptions  which  the  Wernerian  school  has  produced,  we  are  ^ 
persuaded  none  will  be  found  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  is  now 
before  us/' 

If  this  Wernerian  nomenclature  be  so  barbarous  and  unseemly^ 
so  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  science,  and  so  repulsive  to 
good  taste,  how  does  it  happen  that  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  so 
justly  panegyrised  by  thie  reviewer,  use  it  throughout  their  whole, 
essay.    The  technical  words  that  occur  in  it  are  but  few  in- 
Durober^  because  the  series  of  rocks  consists  of  but  few  separate  ^ 
species,  and  they  do  not  include  many  simple  Ininerals.    The* 
following  are  the  rocks  and  minerals  mentioned  in  the  treatise: 
chalk,  limestone,  marl,  gypsum,  clay,  sand,  sandstone,  mill- 
stone, menelite,  hornstone,  Hint,  jasper,  and  silenite.     Now  this, 
nomenclature  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Werneriau 
school.    Even  the  reviewer  himself,  in  spite  of  his  aojtipathy  to 
pery  thing  Wernerian^  is  forced  to  use  the  same  nomenclature ; 
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for  he  speaks  fit  transition  rocks,  greenstone,  &e.  &c. ;  terms 
which  he  formerly  conadered  a$  barbarous  t  n  the  extreme,  and 
worthy  the  schod  where  they  originated:  But  not  only  is  the 
nomeiiclaiure  for  rocks  and  simple  minerals  used  in  this  essay  the 
same  as  that  employed  by  Werner,  but  the  authors' also  inva* 
riabiy  employ  hb  geognostic  phraseology ;  thus  the  word  forma* 
tioQ  is  used  throughout  in  the  Wernerian  signification,  and  the 
fandamental  rock  or  basop  of  the  district  is  described  according 
to  the  method  of  the  gec^noay.  Even  the  order  followed  in  the 
description  of  the  formations  is  that  of  the. Wernerian  school, 
beginnings  with  the  oldest,  and  finishing  with  the  newest;  and 
the  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  investigation  are  resolved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  rules  and  OQiethod  of  the  geognosy.  The  very  map 
whidi  is  attached  to  the  essay  is  executed  according  to  the  plan 
of  Werner ;  and  its  title  shows  that  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  do 
jKit  consider  the  nommclature  as  barbarous,  for  it  is  entitled  a 
geognostic,  not  a  geological  map. 

Jf  then  this  essay  be  so  pure  in  its  nomenclature,  and  perfect 
in  its  descriptions ;  and  if  it  owes  this  to  the  language  used,  and 
the  metlioa  of  investigation  pursued,  it  follows  that  the  Wer-  . 
Syrian  nomenclature,  and  mode  of  investigation,  although  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  remarks,  is  proved  to 
be  ihc  beot,  and  ihat  which  must  be  employed  if  our  mineralo* 
gical  invesiigutions  shall  attract  any  notice  from  philosophers,  or 
Teg4>rd  from  those  interested  in  the  mineralogical  suiA'eys  of 
countries. 

Lastly,  the  author  of  these  remarks  touches  on  k  subject  of 
high  importance  in  geognostical  inquiries;  it  is  the  study  of  the 
natural  history  of  shells,  as  an  accessory  branch  of  geognosy.  I 
cordially  agree  with  hira  in  opinion  that  conchology  is  a  branch 
of  natural  history  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  all  geognosts,  as  furnishing  important  ^eans  of 
ascertaining  with  accuracy  many  of  the  leading  facts  in  th^  history 
of  the  globe.  It  is  a  branch  of  natural  history  which  has  been 
Jong  studied  in  Germany  and  France,  and  has  of  late  years,  par* 
ticularly  since  its  importance  in  geognosy  has  been  asciertained 
and  pointed  out,  made  great  advances,  ^ut  we  naturally  inquire- 
to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  our  present  highly  interesting  views 
of  the  natural  history  of  fossil  organic  remains  in  general  ?  It  is 
to  Werner.  More  than  30  years  ago  he  first  embodied  all  that 
was  known  of  petrifactions  into  a  regular  system.  He  insisted 
on  the  necessity  a!  every  geognostical  cal^net  containing  also  aa 
extensive  collectton  not  only  of  shells,  but  also  of  the  various . 
productions  of  the  class  asoophyta,  of  plants,  particularly  of  sea 
and  marsh  plants,  and  ferns ;  and  an  examination  of  the  remains 
of  quadrupeds  in  the  great  limestone  caves  in  Germany,  soon 
point(cd  out  to  him  thp  necessity  of  attachit^  to  the  geognpstical 
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cabinet  tieo  ptie  of  comparative  osteology.    Ab  his  Views  in 
ga^nosf  enlareed^  he  saw  more  and  more  the  value  of  a  close 
and  deep  stu<^  of  petrifactions.      He  first  made  the  highly 
important  observation,  that  different  formations  can  be  discrimi- 
nated by  the  petrifactions  they  contain.  It  was  during  the  eourse 
of  his  geogQOstical  investigations  that  he  ascertained  the  general 
distribution  of  t)rganic  remains  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.     He 
found  that  petrifactions  appear  first  in  transition  rocks.     These 
are   but  few  in  number,  and  of  animals  of  the  zoophytic  or 
testaceous  kinds.     In  the  older  floetz  rOcks.tbey  are  of  more 
perfect  animals;  and  in  the  newest  floetz  and  alluvial  rocks,  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  or  animals  of  the  most  perfect  kinds.  He 
also  found  that  the  oldest  vegetable  petrifactions  were  of  marine 
plant<{,  the  newer  of  large  trees.    A  careful  study  of  the  genera 
and  species  of  petrifactions  disclosed  to  him  another  important 
fact,  viz,  that  the  petrifactions  contained  in  the  oldest  rocks  are 
very  different  from  any  of  the  genera  or  species  of  the  present 
time :  that  the  newer  the  formation  the  more  do  the  remains 
approach  in  form  to  the  orgPcuic  beings  of  the  present  creariony 
and  that  in  the  very  newest  formations  fossil  remains  of  the 
present  existing  species  occur.     He  also  ascertained  that  the 
petrifactions  in  the  oldest  rocks  were  much  more  mineralised 
than  the  petrifactions  in  the  newer  rocks,  and  that  in  the  newest 
rocks  they  were  merely  bleached  or  calcined.     He  found  that 
some  species  of  petrifactions  were  confined  to  particular  beds, 
others  were  distributed  throughout  whole  formations,  arid  others 
seemed  to  occur  in  several  different  formations;  the  original 
species  found  in  these  formations  appearing  to  have  been  so 
constituted  as  to  live  through  a  variety  of  dianges  which  had 
destroyed  thousands  of  other  species,  which  we  find  confined  to 
particular  beds.     He  ascertained  the  existence  of  ffesh  water 
shells  in  solid  strata,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  marine  productions.    These  highly  interesting  observations 
having  become  generally- known  by  means  of  h's  pupils,  gave  a 
atimuius  to  the  study  of  petrifactions,  which  in  a  few  years  pro- 
duced important  results.    They  attracted  the  [liirticular  attention 
of  the  mioemlogist,  and  roused  the  curiosity  of  the  zoologist  and 
botanist.     They  saw  before  them  a  wide  field  of  tlie  most  inte- 
resting nature.     11ie  mineralogist  confidently  anticipated  from 
.thi§  study  important  elucidations  in  regard  to  the  various  changes 
th(^  esath  has  undergone,  during  the  progress  of  its  formation, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time.    The  zoologist  and 
boftaoist,  by  the  discoverv  of  new  genera  and  species,  hoped  to 
in^res^  the  nuihber  of  natural  families,  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the 
pre^ffiDit  j^tems,  and  thus  to  perfect  more  and  more  the  natural 
system  of  animals  and  plants.      But  this  was  nojt  all.    The 
philosophic  naturalist  soon  saw  that  these  investigations  would 
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wiso  Itwi  toinueEk  ctiriiras  isiiiriitatiwi  in  f^fgBsA  to  the  fblttMi' 
physical  and  geograplrioal  distribution  of  plaats  und  anltttate^  lb 
the  changes  which  the  anhnated  world  hi  general^  and  pat^icfDi1»r 
genem  and  specks,  have  undergone,  and  probahly  ark  ^ill 
trndergoing ;  and  he  would  naturally  be  led  to  speculate  on  tte 
changes  tl^t  must  have  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  gidbe 
daring  the  various  changes  and  revoIutiiMis.  The  wtUtngs  of 
Biumenliach,  Von  Hoff,  Cuvier,  Brongniart,  Steffens,  atid  oth^r 
naturalists,  are  proofs  of  what  has  been  done  by  following  up  th^ 
views  of  Werner. 


/ft  constffuence  of  thepretsure  of  matter  {his  month  we  mre  obliged  to  drfer^  till 
out  next  number  J  the  cotUimiation  of  the  Report  on  Vaccination. 


Article  VIII. 
Analyses  of  Books. 

(Continued  from  No.  I.  p.  63.) 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
for  the  year  1812. — Part  II.  This  part  contains  the  following 
papers : — 

XIL  Observatkns  of  a  Second  Cornet,^  with  Remarks  (m  its 
Construction.    By  William  Herschcl/  L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

XIII.  Additional  Eocperiments  on  the  Muriatic  and  Oxy^ 
muriatic  Acids.  By  William  Henry,  M.D.  F.R.S.  V.P.  off 
the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society,  and  Physician  to  the  Infirmary  at 
Manchester.]  Dr.  Henry,  in  the  year  1800,  had  published  ah 
interesting  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  the  change 
produced  upon  muriatic  acid  gas  standing  over  mercury,  by 
passing  electrical  shocks  through  it.  The  result  was  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  conversion  of  part  of  fhe  mercury 
into  calomel.  These  changes  he  ascribed  to  the. decom position  (rf 
water  contained  in  the  gas.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas 
evolved  could  not  be  made  to  exceed  a  certain  proportion.  This 
he  ascribed  to  the  complete  decomposition  of  all  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  gas.  The  effect  would  cease  of  course  when  the 
cause  was  removed.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  te  cor- 
rect some  mistakes  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  to  state  the  re- 
sults of  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  with  a  more  perfect  ap- 
paratus.    The  following  are  the  facts  contained  in  the  paper. — 

1.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  from  muriatic  acid  gas, 
by  electricity,  is  the  same  whether  the  gas  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  dry  muriate  of  lime  or  not.  2.  No  heat  is  evolved  by 
cxposiag  dry  muriate  of  liihe  to  muriatic  acid  gas,   -8.  The 
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greatest  quantity  of  .hydcogen  gas  tibat  -efin  b^  pi?e(}iiped««»hei)L 
inuriatic  acid  ga$  13  electrified  over  ixieroury  amoMQts  :to  sJ^Kmt 
«j4g-th  of  the  bulk  of  tbe  original  ^^s.  4.  When  the  ga^  is  fJwr 
trified  in  close  vessels,  both  hydrqgen  and  oxyoiuriatic  acid  ga3 
are  evolved,  probably  in  ^qyal  bulks,  and  the  greatest  aqiount  of 
both  is  -jl^th  oiF  the  bulk  of  the  original  gas.  5.  The  presen^se  of 
hydrqgen  gas,  mixed  with  the  Enuri^tjc  aci4  gis,  prevents  the 
evolution  of  any  more  hydrogen  gas  by  the  actipn  g^  electricity, 
6.  When  oxygen  and  tpuriatic  acid  gas  are  electrified  jtogeithery 
water  is  formed;  a^d  oxymuriatic  ajcid  gas  ev/E>l»?ed.  In  what 
prc^rtions  it  was  found  impossible  to  determlftc. 

Xiy.  Of  the  AUractUm  af  such  Solids  ds  are  termmatei  ly 
Planes ;  and  of  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction*  By  Thcwti 
Kmffht^  Esq. 

XV.  Of  the  Pef^etratian  of  a  H^mi^here  ly  an  indefinite 
number  if  equal  and  similar  Cylinders.  By  Thomas  Knight,  ii^sq, 

XVI.  On  the  Motions  of  the  Tendrils  of  Plants,  By  Thomaa 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq,  TF.R.S.]  Mr.  Knight's  obsen'ations  werje 
made  on  the  Virginia  preeper  (the  ampehpsu  qimiquejolia  ojf 
Michaux),  the  ivy,  the  corampn  vine,  and  the  pea.  The  tendriU 
uniformly  receded  frorir  the  lights  and  bent  tpivards  opake  objects.. 
Mr.  Knight  explains  this  by  supppsing  that  tbe  side  of  the  tendril 
acted  on  by  light  is  elongated  more  than  the  ot}>er^  This  of 
pecessity  occasions  a  bendiqg  from  the  light.  The  cc^it^  of  th^ 
tendril  with  any  substance  forc^  the  ^utritiv^  juices  of  the 
tendril  towards  the  side  farther  reipotje  from  tlie  opake  bpdy^ 
Hence  a  farther  elpqgation  of  that  side,  and  a  consequent  twist-^' 
ing  of  the  tendril  round  the  opake  body* 

XVII.  Observations  on  the  Mmsurement  of  Three  Degrees  of 
the  Meridian,  conducted  in  England  by  Lieut.-CoU  Williani 
Mudge.  By  Dpn  Joseph  Rodp'gykez.]  The  determioatiiai  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  has  at  all  tim^s  attracted  the  curiosity  of  man^^ 
kind;  attempts  to  ascertain  which  were  even*  made  by  the  an* 
cients :  but  our  ignorance  of  tbeir  measures  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  draw  any  information  from  these  attempts.  Huygeos 
aikl  Newton  were  the  first  who  reduced  to  the  known  laws  of 
mechanics  the  principles  on  which  the  figure  of  thf  earth  should 
be  determined.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  had  tte 
glory  of  first  applying  these  principles  to  practice,  by  their  cele- 
brated measurements,  performed  in  Peru,  Lapland,  and  France. 
The  conclusions  of  Newton  and  IJuygens  were  verified  by  these 
measurements,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  %ure  of  the  earth  * 
was  a  spheroid  flat  at  the  poles,  and  putting  out  towards  the 
equator.  Of  late  several  new  measurements  have  been  made 
with  more  accurate  instruments,  greater  skill,  and  more  care  if 
possible  tlian  tbe  former  ones.  The  French  phiiosophere,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution^  measured  the  whole  length  oi 
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France^  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Meditemmean.  They  even  con^ 
tinued  the  measurameDt  to  Barcelona ;  and  in  1806  Btot  and 
Arrago  continued  it  as  far  as  Formentera,  the  farthest  south  of 
the  Balearic  islands.  In  the  year  1801  the  measoreraent  formerly 
made  in  Lapland  was  repeated  with  great  care  and  skill  by  three 
membe^  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  And  about  the  same  time  a 
similar  measurement  was  made  by  Major  Larobton  on  the  Coro- 
roandel  coast.  All  these  measurements  agree  with  each  otiier  in 
making  the  earth  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  in  showing  that  the 
length  of  a  degree  is  continually  increasing  as  we  advance  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole. 

But  about' the  same  time  another  measurement  was  made  in 
England  of  2^  5(ff  which  totally  disagreed  with  all  the  others, 
and  which  represented  the  length  of  a  degree  as  diminishing  in* 
stead  of  increasing  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  This  measure*^ 
ment  was  made  by  Lieut.*Col.  Mudge,  a  gentleman  perfectly 
well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  and  with  instruments  of  the 
most  perfect  construction  that  had  ever  been  finished  by  any 
artiste  Varbus  ojnoions  were  formed  about  the  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference. Some  philosophers  were  disposed  to  give  up  the  eliptic 
figure  of  the  earth  altogether,  and  to  consider  it  a»  a  body  of  an 
irregular  shap^.  Others,  and  amdng  these  was  Col.  Mudge  him- 
self, concdved  that  it  might  be  owing  to  local  attractions,  oc- 
casioning a  deviation  of  uie  plumb-line.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  that  the  want  of  coincidence  in  CJoll  Mudge's 
measurement  with  that  of  the  other  measurements,  was  owing  to 
errors  committed  in  determining. the-Iatitude  of  the  places,  par- 
ticularly of  Arbury-hill,  which  lay  about  half  way  between  the 
two  extremities  of  the  arc  measured.  This  proposition  Don 
Biodrigue2  makes  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  His  reasoning 
indeed  is  founded  on  the  elliptie  hypothesis ;  but  he  shows  that 
no  supposed  alteniiion  in  the  eccentncitv  can  produce  any  mate« 
rial  variation  in  hb  conclusions.  He  deduces  57(^4  toises  as  the 
mean  length  of  the  degree  in  the  latitude  measured  by  Colonel 
Mudge.  This  subject  deserves  the  closest  attention  of  philoso- 
phers. We  do  not  see  why  the  astronomical  observations  of 
Col.  Mudge  might  not  be  repeated.  If  an  error  in  them  could 
be  detected  it  would  go  far  to  set  this  difficult  and  long  agitated 
question  at  rest. 

Don  Rodriguez  concludes  his  paper  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  English  philpsbphers  to  the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meri- 
dian in  the  southern  hemisphere.  At  present  we  are  posssessed 
of  only  one  measurement  of  this  kind,  that  of  Lacaille  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hone,  and  it  hv  no  means  agrees  with  similar 
measurements  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Hence  it  has  been 
conceived  by  some  that  the  nortliem  and  southern  hemispheres 
have  different  eccentricities,    LacalUe's  measurement  should  be 
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lepeateci,  and  measurements  skould  be  made  at  Botany  Bay  and 
iDBpazil. 

XVIII.  jin  Account  of  some  Experiment  on  different  Com" 
linations  of  Fluoric  Acid.  By  John  Davy,  Esq.]  Fluoric  acid 
was  originally  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  if  we  except  the  pro- 
pertTes  which  he  detected,  and  the  observations  on  the  gas  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  little  was  known  respecting  it  till  the  publication  of 
the  Reckerches  Physico-ckimiquea  by  iT^y-  Lussac  and  Thenard. 
Many  new  atid  extraordinary  properties  of  this  acid  were  de- 
scribed in  that  interesting  work  y  .and  since  that  time  the  at'- 
tention  of  chemii^s  has  been  very  muph  turned  towards  it.  In 
its  pure  state  it  does  not  seem  capable  of  assuming  the  gaseous 
form.  But  when  combined  with  silica  or  boracic  acid,  it  readily 
assumes  the  aerial  state.  This  singular  property  of  fluoric  acid^ 
of  combining  with  a  variety  of  otlier  bodies,  and  constituting 
with  them  new  acids,  is  peculiar  to  that  acid.  It  has  not  yet 
been  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  may  soon  ex- 
pect a  set  of  experiments  on  the  subject  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
which  will  set  the  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  farthef 
develope  certain  changes  which  it  seenib  expedient  to  introduce 
into  the  present  theory  of  chemistry. 

Mr.  John  Davy's  paper  contains  several  valuable  facts,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers.  We  shall 
at  the  same  time  correct  some  numerical  errors  in  the  paper,  re- 
sulting from  Mr.  Davy  having  assumed  31  grains  as  the  weight 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  common  air  at  the  temperature  of  60^^ 
and  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches.  I  jsuspect  that  I 
have  myself  in  some  measure  contributed  to  occasion  this  mistake^ 
by  stating  31  grains  as  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  com- 
mon air.  I  was  induced  to  adopt  that  number  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Kirwan;  but  the  result  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
Evelyn's  experiments,  which  I  consider  as  the  most  accurate 
which  have  ever  becin  made  on  the  subject  (as  corrected  by  Mr. 
Ftetcher.  Nicholson's  Journal,  4.  35.)  is  that  100  cubic  inches 
of  common  air  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  when  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  30  inched,  weighs  very  nearly  30*5  grains. 

1.  What  was  formerly  called  fluoric  acid  gas~,  Mr;  Davy  calls 
silicated  fluoric  acid  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-990,  that  of 
air  being  1*00;  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weiirh  1 08*992  grains. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  heaviesjl  gas  known  except  phosgene  gas. 
This  gas  is  composed  of  100  fluoric  acid,  and  165*88  silica. 
Water  absorbs  363  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas.  When  absorbed  by 
water,  about  a  third  part  of  the  silica  is  thrown  down,  and  sub- 
silicated  acid  remains  composed  very  nearly  of  equal  weights  of 
acid  and  silica. 

2.  Both  of  these  acids  combine  with  anunonia;  100  taeasures 
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at  sittlAttA  ^uorie.ftdd  {ibsorb  "200  measures  of  ammonkcal  gas* 

Hence  the  resulting  salt  is  coiBpose4  of 

Amntoiia.... \ 24*83 

SUicatei  fluQrie  «ctd  .  • « 7^*17 

100 

Or^  verf  Bearly  of  three  p^rtsby  weight  of  acid,  and  one  ffirt  of 
aiBincmifi.  When  (Ussolv^  in  water,  a  portioii  of  the  siiioa  is 
sepamte^  and  subaiUcated  amiaiftnia  meatus  compdsed  of 

Amttttnia  .., 2B*S» 

ikiW.^^.v........,^. 7S-47 

100 
This  IttEft  salt  haiB  It  sharp  tast^,  and  erystailittes  in  ftmr-dded 
pfisnask  It  fs  vety  iidtuble  in  waler,  bnt  does  not  deliquesce. 
When  heaftM  oft  glasb  at  pdrcelaiii,  it  Corrodes  them,  and  seems 
to  reprbdkitee  ^silicMed  tuate :  h  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and 
•by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids. 

3.  FluMeof  -ammonia  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sub- 
silicated  iluate  of  ammonia,  by  meatos  of  ammonia.    It    is 

Atatnbnia \ 76.&3 

Acid.., 27-07 

100 

iThis  satt  deliquesces.  When  heated,  part  of  the  ammonia  is 
driven  ofiT,  and  a  subfluate  of  ammonia  remains.  Its  fames  are 
very  dangerous  when  inhaled.  When  heated  in  a  metallic  vessel 
it  sublimes  unaltered,  but.it  corrodes  glass  and  porcelain,  and 
(Combines  with  a  portion  of  silica. 

4.  Fluoboracic  acid  may  be  formed  by  heating  iti  a  retort  a 
mixture  of  one  part  by  weight  of  fused  boraclc  acid,  two  parts  of 
'fiuor  ^r,  and  12  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2*370,  that  of  air  being  100;  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh 
72*31  grains.  Water  ^sorbs  700  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  and 
forms  a  heavy  viscid  acid,  having  considerable  resemblance  in  ap- 
pearance to  sulphuric  acid.  iSulphuric  acid  absorbs  50  times  its 
bulk  of  this  gas,  and  forms  a  very  fuming,  tenacious  acid  liquor. 
Boracic  acid  ^decomposes  silicated  fluoric  acid  taking  the  place  ol 
flie  silica. 

5.  Fluoboracic  acid  combines  in  three  proportions  with  am- 
monia^ 100  measures  of  the  acid  condense  100  me^ures,  or 
260  measures,  or  300  measures  of  ammoniacal  g^^s.    The  ^irst  of 

,  these. salts  is  solid,  but  the  other  two,  though  free  from  water,  are 
liquid  and  colourless^    Hiese  salts  are  composed  as  foUov^s : 
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Am. 

The  solid  coinp9Mi>4 of  ••••  100  +  24*89 ammonia. 

Tbcfii^liquW 10©  +  34»88  X  2  «  49-78 

The  secopd  Uquid  f, 100  -f  24-89  x  8  s=  74*67 

If  tilt  analyaes  contained  in  this  pap^r  be  near  approximations 
W  thf  tfuthy  il  would  seem  that  the  weight  of  a  parUcle  of  fluoriq 
aeid  is  only  4*5,  that  of  a  particle  of  fluoboracic  acid  25*7»  which 
firaa  m  81*2  for  tfas  weij^t  of  a  particle  of  boracic  acid.  The 
pRighk  of  Mi  atom  of  silica  would  be  7*469^sdpposing  silicated 
ihmrio  ^cid  gas  ta4>t  conpesed  of  one  atom  of  acid,,  and  one 
atom  9f  iiiiai.  But  a  greater  number  of  results  would  be  neces- 
jmsf  bdote  amy  great  dependance  could  be  placed  on  their 
numbtts. 

XIX.  On  a  Periscopic  Camera  Olscura  and  "Microscope.    By 
William  Hyde  WoUastoo,  M.P.  Sec.  R.S.]    This  paper  con- 
tains an  accQUQt  of  ap  ij^gisqiousimproveoient  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who^  mechanical  indentions  of  differ- 
ent kinds  bave  been  of  so  ^ucb  service^  not  only  to  science  but 
to  mankind  in  general.    The  fault  of  the  camera  obscura  is  the 
want  of  distinctness  in  the  images  towards  the  margin  of  the  field, 
owing  to  the  figure  of  the  glass,  which  is  U3ually  a  double  convex 
lense.    Dr.  Wollaston  removes  this  defect,  at  least  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  by  substituting  a  meniscus  concave  towanls  the 
ol^cieti^  fU^A  (QOQ,vex  towards  the.  eye  of  the  spectator.    This  it 
plicted  at  A  oectain  distance  within  the  camera,  and  the  light  is 
jlQow^d  to  leAter  by  .a  round  hole,  which  regulates  in  measure  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  quantity  of  light  introduced. 
^is  ip^ip^ijeptwt  of  the  common  simple  microscope,  consists  in 
phcing  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  hde  in  it  between  two  plano*conve& 
glasses  ground  ta  (the 'flame  axu.    This  admits  a  much  greater 
opening,  without  preventing  distinct  vision,  and  of  course  more 
ibao  o^iBfiensates  the  dimimitioQ  ct  light  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument.    By  making  the  upper  surface  of 
tfae^quadiangidar  prism,  whidi  servcte  to  reflect  the  image  of  the 
okjeot  19  the  caowra  lecida,  convex,  that  instrument  becomes 
xx^paUe  of  giving  a  Biore  correct  image  of  a  considerable  field 
Aaa  was  h^foie  the  i^ase. 

XX.  Further  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Influence 
of  the  firam  in  the  Generation  of  Animal  Heat.  By  B.  C. 
BmdKe,  E^  F.IUS.)  The  result  of  Mr.  Brodie's  preiaous  ex- 
periments, an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  first  number  of 
<U3  Jkiuiyifl^  was  diat  animal  heat  depends  upon  the  functions  of 
the  braia,  and  thai  yAiexk  these  functions  are  destroyed,  though 
reipiiatioo  be  kept  upas  usual,  and  though  the  air  inspired  under- 
£Pes  the  usual  obemical  changes,  yet  the  temperature  of  the  ani** 
aud  diinuHshesmoce  rapidly  than  it  would  do  if  respiration  were 
W^.kept  iip.al  alL    JBefae  this  conclusion  could  be  admitted,  it 
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was  necessary  to  ascertain  in  \  more  satisfactory  manner  thaulie 
had  done^  bow  fa,r  the  chemical  changes  which  take  plactf  upon 
the  air  in  artiBcial  and  in  natural  respiration  were  of  the  same 
extent.  This  Ls  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Seven  expe- 
riments are  related,  three  upon  rabbits  in  their  natural  state,  and 
four  upon  rabbits  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  de- 
stroyed or  suspended. 

Most  of  our  readers  we  presume  know  that,  the  only  sensible 
change  produced  upon  air  by  respiration  is  the  conversion  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  without  any  change 
in  its  bulk.  If,  therefore,  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen  be 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas  in  both  cases,  then  it  follows  that 
the  air  i)as  undergone  the  same  chemical  changes.  The  fpUowing 
are  the  resuhs  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments. 

Natural  Respiration. 

1.  A  rabbit  50  cubic  inches  in  bulk,  converted  in  an  hour 
50*6  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

2.  A  rabbit  of  48  cubic  inches,  in  the  same  space  of  time  con-» 
verted  56  44  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  A  rabbit  of  48  inches,  produced  in  the  same  space  of  time 
56*44  cubic  inches ;  or  the  same  as  the  last. 

Artificial  Respiration* 

1.  A  rabbit  of  50  cubic  inches  converted  in  an  hour  40*48 
cubic  incjie^  into  carbonic  acid.  But  in  this  case  some  blood 
was  lost,  and  the  extent  of  the  circulation  was  soinewhat  di- 

'    minished. 

2.  A  rabbit  of  45  cubic  inches  produced  in  an  hour.51'1 
cubic  inches  of  oarbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  A  rabbit  of .  48  cubic  inches  produced  in  an  hour  54*43 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  A  rabbit  of  47  cubic  inches  produced  in  an  hour  56*55 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Such  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments.  They  seem 
to  make  out  his  conclusion  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that 
the  same  chemical  changes  were  produced  upon  the  blood  by 
artificial  respiration  that  take  place  during -natural  respiration. 
^  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  thermometer  sunk  more  rapidly  in 
the  animal  subjected  to  artificial  respiration  than  in  an  animal 
killed  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

Are  we  then  to  give  up  the  opinion  that  respiration  produces 

animal  beat,  and  to  coriclude  that  the  chemical  theories  of  ani- 

jnal  heat  at  present  received  are  all  erroneous?  The  question  is 

'of  very  difficult  answer.     There  need  be  no  very  great  hesitation 

]  in  admitting  that.  Dr.  Crawford's  experiments,  which  constitute 

.the  foundation  of  bis  theory,  are  oi'  too  deiieate  a  nature  to  ad- 
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mit.of  predsion.  But  it  is  not  the  expetimentai  on  arterial  bloody 
though  these  are  the  only  ones  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brodie;  it  is 
the  experiments  on  the  specific  heat  of  the  aerial  bodies  con- 
nected with  respiration  that  constitute  by  far  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  investigation.  If  Dr.  Crawford's  statements  respect- 
mg  the  specific  heats  of  oxygen  gas,  atmospherical  air,  and  car-* 
bonic  acid  gas,  be  admitted,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  re- 
ject the  eooclusions  to  which  he  has  come.  Let  us  take  his 
statements  for  granted,  and  see  what  will  follow.  According  to 
him  the  specific  heats  of  these  gases  are  as  follow : 

Oxygen  gas  : 4*749 

Air.  .......;.... 1-790 

Carbonicacid  gas 1*0454 

Now  let'us  take  any  one  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments,  as,  for 
example,  the  second.  The  rabbit  converted  -jig-th  of  the  bulk  of 
the  air  into  carbonic  acid  gas ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  ^th 
of  the  oxygen  was  changed  into  carbonic  acid.  Of  course,  its 
specifit  heat  was  sunk  from  4*749  to  1  '0454.  To  get  a  base  of 
calculation,  let  us  suppose  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  bodies 
at  the  temperature  of  65°  to  be  1500  degrees.  In  that  case,  no 
less  thatt  1170  degrees  of  heat  will  be  disengaged  merely  by  the 
change  of  the  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  quantity  has 
to  be  divided  over  18  parts  of  an  air  consisting  of  a  niixture  of 

79     azotic  gas         . 
15*5  oxygen  gas 
5*5  carbpnic  acid  gas 

100-0 

Now  the  specific  heat  of  this  mixture;  will  be  obtaine;d  by 
multiplying  these  numbers  respectively  into  the  specific  he^t  of 
each  of  these  gases,  adding  the  products  together,  and  divjding 
the  sum  by  100.  This  operation  gives  us  the  specific  heat  Of  the 
residual. mixture,  after  respiration,  l'42p.  The  1 1 70  deg^^ees  of 
heat  divided  into  18  parts  gives  65  degrees  for  each  part ;  nut  as 
the  specific  heat  of  the  residual  gas  is  1*42,  these  65  are'  only 
capable  of  producing  an  increase  of  temperature  equivalent  to 
45*7  degrees.  The  air,  when  drawn  in,  was  65^;  it  ought, 
therefore,  when  thrown  out,  to  be  of  the  temperature  of  1 1 0®*/  ; 
but  as  its  temperature  is  only  about  100^,  there  are  10*7  decrees 
of  heat  to  be  accounted  for,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  body.  If  we  were  to 
suppose,  with  Mr.  Dalton,  that  the  absolute  heat  of  bodies 
amounts  to  6000  degrees,  in  that  case  no  less  than  4679  degrees 
would  be  dbengaged  from  the  oxygen  by  its  change  into  carbonic 
acid.  ^  This  ought  to  beat  the  residual  air  up  to  the  temperature 
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of  247*7  degrees ;  so  that  no  kffi  thaa  147*7  degiriea  Biost  bm 

Entered  the  pody* 

I  do  not^  for  my  own  part,  ky  any  stress  tqp<m  these  estiomtes} 
liecaiise  I  consider  the  whole  doetrine  rehifire  to  the  aUsduls 
heat  of  bodies  as  destitute  of  foundatibn^  a^d  because  I  eaotieim 
Dr.  Crawford's  experiments  to  deternntie  the  spc^ctfic  heat^lf  liw 
gases  as  too  delicate  to  admit  of  precimtfh.  They  ^are  ttitoA 
merely  to  show  that  Dr.  CiBwfoius  theory  does  ooft  dfaposl 
alone  upon  his  estimate  of  the  specific  heat  of  artmal*  jUbA 
venous  blood.  It  is  the  result  of  a  Irery  Btiiiierous  tmn  of 
experiments,  investigated  with  much  labour  and  ingenuity,  and 
all  admirably  coinci&g  in  one  point.  Tte  diff^r^nce  between 
the  specific  heat  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  Serves  only  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  tetn|)erature  in  the  lungs 
is  not  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  ei;plaiii  in 
what  manner  the  heat  absorbed  m  the  langs  is  gradually  deve- 
loped during  the  circulation. 
^  Independent^of  Dr.  Crawford's  experiments,  there  ai^e  otbisr 
circiimstat)ces  wtiich  throw  considerable  plausibility  Ufpoa  the 
opinion  that  heat  is  evolved  by  respiration.  Ev^ry  body  kwfm 
that  those  animals  that  do  not  perspire  are  cold  blooded^and  that 
in  ourselves  the  tempeiBture  increases  when  we  respire  vo/xe 
rapidly  than  usual,  and  likewise  when  the  circulation  beeocMs 
Ificcelerated.  The  change  of  oxygen  gas  into  carbonic  ttcid  gat  is 
accompanied  with  an  evolution  of  heat  in  all  other  cases  with- 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  holds  in  combustion  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  It  holds  no  less  remarkably  during  the 
fermentation  of  malt  liqu<Mis.  Why  should  it  not  hold  equally 
in  respiration  ? 

These  circumstances  are  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  Mr.  Brodie's 
experiments,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  with  great  d^e, 
and  which  are  very  satisfactory ;  but  they  ought  to  induce  us  to 
consider  the  subject  on  all  sides  before  we  emlmce  the  <^nelusioa 
to  which  these  experiments  seem  to  lead.  Living  bodies  do  ndt 
seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  dead  matter.  Mi«  Brodie 
has  shown  that  animal  heat  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  Currie,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  more  than  20  years  ago,  ^ut  to  which 
physiologists  have  hitherto  paid  no  attention,  has  shown,  by 
experiments  little  less  conclusive  than  those  of  Mr.  Brodie^  tiiat 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  connected  with  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach. I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity,  that  occurs  to  repiint 
Dr.  Currie's  paper  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals  of  Phthso* 
phi/j  in  order  to  contribute  as  far  as  in  my  power  to^-  draw  the 
attention  of  pbysicrfogists  to  a  very  curious  subject  still  in^rfectly 
understood. 

XXL   On  the  different   Strmtwres  and   Sitmtkms  of  the 
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SMunt  Olmk  m  ik$  Dig$fiim  Orgms  tf  Birds,  acfmiing  to 

the  If9tur0  f/*  their  Food,  and  parikular  Modes  ^  Life.    By 

£veiBrd  Honic^  Esq  F,  R,80    Tb^  is  a  vf  ry  iiit?re$iing  paper, 

axi4  throws  coosideiabl^  light  i^)Qn  a  brunch  of  conipamiive 

Bxmimoff  not  hiihfrto  much  atte^iided  to.    Sir  Gvei^r4  Homp 

divides  the  dlgcyitlve  Olgnns  of  .birds  into  four  peurts.    The  first  ia 

the  dUfllailon  of  th«  o^^ophngus,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  the 

food)  aidd  which  19  ctdted  the  crop.    The  ^qond  is  the  pfin  into 

which  the  dttet9  of  the  solvent  .glands  <^n,  aud  which  he  calb 

the  cardial  fsainijf.    The  third  is  the  cavUy  embVactd  by  "th« 

digastric  muede,  or  gtaeard.    The  fourth  is  the  space  between 

the  <q)eniog  of  the  gittaard  and  beginnipg  of  the  doodenuin, 

wUch  he  calls  the  pyJmc  cavity;  though  in  ^ome  instances,  ha 

says^  it  hardly  deserves  that  name*    He  describes  the  stn^etuve. 

of  these  oigans  in  the  golden  eagle  Ifalcg  ckrysa^tof),  the  sea 

eag^  ifalco  ossejragus),  the  hawk  {fako  nist^),  the  soland  goose 

{peleeanus  bassanua),  the  hf  ron  {ardei^L  cmer^a)^  the  cormorant 

Kp^cofnm  €arh)f  the  sea  gull  {larus  eanus\  the  woodpecker 

(pious  inumr)y  the  little  ant  (fiiea  alle),  the  pigeon  {columba 

aomestica\  the  swan  {anas  ^gnm),  the  goose  {anas  aswr),  the 

common  fowl  {phasiafms  gaum) >  the  turkey  {meleagris  gallipavp), 

the  pansot  {psittacu$  antivus),  the  casowary  {eamams  emeu),  ^ 

Amer^an  ostrich  {rhea  Ameri^am),  ^l^^  African  oitrich  {stndhi^' 

camelus). 

XXU.  0/{'  some  Combinatkns  ^  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry^  By  Sir  Hum.-* 
phry  Bavy,  Kt«  LL.  I).  Sec,  K.S.1  This  paper  cootains  the 
fellowing  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eorobina^f 
tioDs  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

1.  Phosphorus  i^ombines  with  two.  pnoportions  of  chferioe. 
The  &stof  these  is  a  limpid  liquid;  the  second  a  white  subtir 
mate.  To  the  fiistof  these  l^iir  H.  Pavy  has  given  <the  naoie  of 
pho^^ame.  ^  It  may  W  formed  by  pasiing  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus  through  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  composed  of  100 
phoq^hoaros  united  to  aSB^.  of  chlorine.    It  dissolves  phosphorus. 

The  sublimate,  ^alkd  phosphoramt  is  cof^posed  of  100. 
phosphorus  united  to  3SSf  x  2  of  chloriq«,  or  666f » 

When  phosfdiorane  is  milled  with  water,  mi  slowly  evapc)- 
sated,  ecystals  in  the  form  of  fi;>ur-*$ided  prisms  make  their 
appearance.  These  consist  of  phosphorous  acid  comoinod  with' 
water.  Phosphorana,  tneated  with  water  in  the  sam^  wa^,  forms 
a  thick  viscid  substance,  which  coi^ja^  iMf  phosphoric  acid 
united  with  water. 

2.  When  these  erystab  of  hydrophosphoyaus  a4if  as   Sir, 
Humphry  Davy  calk  them,  are  heated,  they  are  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  peculiar  gas  escapes,  to  which  he  has .' 
given  the  name  of  AydropAoipAoric  fas,  , 
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Hydrophosphoric  gas  is  toot  spontaneously  combustible;  but  it 
explodes  when  mixed  with  air^  and  heated  to  a  temperature 
rather  below  212®,  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*87,  that  of  air  being 
1*00:  100  cubic  inches  of  it,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  and 
temperature,  weigh  26-53  grains.  Its  smell  is  disagreeable; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas :  three 
measures  of  it  require  rather  more  than  five  measures  of  oxygen 
gas  for  complete  combustion.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  it, 
its  bulk  is  doubled,  phosphuretof  potassium  is  formed,  and  the 
residual  gas  is  hydrogen.  When  sulphur  is  heated  in  it,  the 
bulk  is  also  doubled,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  formed,  and  a 
compound  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  remains.  Hence  the  gas 
is  a  compound  of  4*5  hydrogen  and  22*03  phosphorus,  or  of  100 
hydrogen  and  489*56  phosphorus. 

3.  When  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  by 
combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  every  grain  of  phosphorus  consumes 
44-  cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  Hence  phosphoric  acid  is  composed 
of  100  phosphorus  united  to  150*5  oxygen.  Phosphorous  acid 
contains  just  half  the  oxygen  present  in  phosphoric  acid,  dr  it  is 
a  compound  of  100  phosphorus  and  ^b'2^  oxygen. 

4.  When  phosphorus  is  slowly  burnt  in  the  air*  the  liquid 
produced  is  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids. 
When  phosphoi:us  is  burnt  in  rare  air  at  a  moderate  heat  the  solid 
licid  produces  phosphorous  acid. 

5.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  2*193,  that 
of  air  being  1  000,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it  under  the  usual 
temperature  and  pressure,  weigh  66*89  grains.  It  is  composed 
of  equal  weights  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  When  oxygen  gas  is 
converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas  the  bulk  is  not  altered. 

6.  The  spepific  gravity  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  l'177f 
that  of  air  being  1^000:  100  cubic  inches  of  it,  under  the 
common  temperature  and  pressure,  weigh  35*89  grains.  It  is 
composed  of  100  parts,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen  and"  1509  of 
sulphur. 

7.  Sulphuric  acid,  free  from  water,  does  not  appear  possible  to 
be  formed.  Dry  sulphurous  acid  ga^  and  nitrous  acid  gases  have 
no  action  on  each  other. 

8.  The  liquid  compound  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  which  I 
discovered  about  eight  years  ago,  is  composed  of  30  sulphur  and 
67  chlorine. 

9.  Water  has  the  property  of  eombining  in  definite  propor- 
tions with  a  gre^t  number  of  bodies,  and  it  has  a  considerable 
^fiect  on  their  properties.  In  this  manner  it  combines  with  the 
garths,  alkalies;^  and  ipost  of  the  metallic  oxides. 
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Article  IX. 

SCIENTIFiC   ItSTELLIGBNCB;     AND  NOTICES  OF  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED    WITH   SCIENCE.  -  • 

I.  Vegetables  Jomd  ill  some  Species  of  Minerals. 

Professor  Blumenbach,  of  Gottingen,  in  a  letter  to  Von  Moll, 
says>  that  though  he  had  hitherto  disbelieved  the  occurrence  c€ 
vegetable  bodies  io  the  dendritic  variety  of  chalced<Hiy  named 
mocha  stone^  he  must  now  admit  that  it  does  sometiities  contain 
true  vegetables,  apparently  of  the  nature  of  conferva.  He 
observed  these  in  specimens  irom  Iceland  and  Catherinenburg. 
The  same  celebrated  jeoologist  received  from  Dr.  Lichtenstein, 
the  traveller,  a  very  remarkable  agate,  which  was  worn  as  a 
precious  amulet  by  a  Japanese  prince.  On  examining  it,  he  disr 
covered  in  its  interior  the  fructification  of  an  unknown  plant, 
somewhat  resembling  ih^  sparganium  erectum. 

II.  Turquois, 

Dr.  Langsdorf,  who  accompanied  Captain  Krusenstern  in  his 
voyage  round  tbe  world,  presented  to  Blumenbach  an  uncut 
tprquois,  from  Nischabar,  in  Eastern  Persia.  From  the  specimen 
it  appears  certain  that  this  substance  h  not  a  petrifaction,  but  a 
particular  mineral  species  which  occurs  in  nests  in  beds  of  clay. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  John  it  appears  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  mollite  (siderite). 

III.  Chromium  in  Chlorite^ 

Mr.  Bergweser  Uttinger,  of  Sontkofen,  has  discovered  from 
1  to  li  per  cent,  of  chromium  in  a  green  coloured  mineral,  here- 
tofore considered  as  chlorite,  and  which  give^  a  green  colour  to 
some  kinds  of  sandstone.  This  mitieral  occurs  in  masse;,  from 
the  size  of  an  inch  to  that  of  a  pea,  in  grey  shell  limestone  and 
grey  sandy  marl.  It  occurs  also  disseminated  in  compact  and 
lenticular  clay  iron  stone.  It  thus  appears  that  chromium  is  iar, 
from  being  circumscribed  in  its  distribution. 

IV.  Italian  Rocks. 

Mr.  Giuseppe  Gautieri,  principal  inspector  of  forests  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  has  latply  examined  the  interesting  valleys  of 
Fiemme,  Fassa,  and  Livinalunga,  and  finds  the  rocks  to  belong 
to  the  floetz  trap  formation,  and  ,to  resemble  in  evt  ry  respect  the 
trap  hills  near  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  which  have  beea 
^      described  by  many  mineralogists  as  volcanic. 

V.  Gieseke,  the  Mineral  Dealer. 
This  Gentleman  was  mentioned  in  a  paper  on  Greenland 
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niinenils  bj  Mr.  AAan,  in  our  last  liumber.  We  think  a, few 
more  facts  respecting  him  will  be  iateresting  to  our  readers  He 
has  long  been  well  known  on  the  Continent  as  i&  dealer  in 
.  minerals^  addti^  to  unbounded  zeal  a  great  knpwfedge  of 
mineralogy.  In  the  year  1806  he  l^t  Copenhagen,  in  a  Danish 
ship,  for  Greenland^  with  the  intention  of  collecting  the  valuable 
and  rare  minerals  winch  occur  in  that  remote  region.  While  he 
1^^  absent  bis  valuable  mineralogical  collection  in  Ccpenliagen 
lell  a  saerifice  to  the  flames  during  the  bombardment  of  that 
capital  by^tbe  Eoglisii.  To  add  to  hu  misfiortunes,  a  considerable 
Gotieetion  of  the  rarest  minerals  in  Greenland,  which  he  bad 
shipped  on  board  a  Danish  vessel  for  Copenhagen,  was  taken  by 
a  British  eruizer.  This  b  the  colkction  described  hf  Mr;  Allatiy 
in  the  second  number  of  this  Journal^  and  containing,  as  our 
ivaden  will  perceive,  on  the  slightest  inspection,  several  of  tlie 
Hiost  curious  minerals  hitherto  dbcovered.  When  Gieseke  was 
iakxmed  of  these  disasters,  he  resolved,  although  struggling- with 
want,  to  prolong  his  stay  in  that  country,  in  order  to  replace  the 
rich  collection  which  he  had  lost. 

VI.  Sarcocoi* 

It  has  been  generally  believe^  that  the  substssee  called 
sarcocol  is  an  exudation  iiPDm  the  peneea  sarcecolla  ^  but  there  is 
wry  good  reason  to  doubt  the  tnith  of  the  opinion. '  It  was  first 
taken  up  by  Linns^us,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since  upon 
the  authority  of  his  name«  Professor  Thunberg  has  published 
an  account  of  the  genus  pencea  in  .the  Geselkckaft  Naturfof^ 
sckender  freunde  zu  Berlin  Mdgazin  for  1807,  P»  121.  The 
species  are  ten*  They  all  grow  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  been  seen  nowhere  else.  The  pen^a  sarcocolla  grows  on 
the  mountains  <^  Hottentot '  Holland,  and  in  tliose  below  the 
west  side  of  the  Table  Mountain.  Now  Thunberg,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  expressly  affirms  that  sarcocol  is  neither  collected  nor 
known  in  that  country.  .        * 

it  would  have  some  tendency  to  throw  light  upon  the  plants 
that  yield  several  resins,  and  gum  resins,  with  the  history  of 
which  we*are  at  present  unacquainted,  if  any  wholesale  druggist, 
or  merchant,  in  London,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  importing  these 
articles,  woul4  state  the  countries  from  which  th^y  are  brpuglil. 

VII.  Marine  Trumsit. 


In  reading  over  the  description  of  the  marine  transit  pubTished 
in  a  late  number ' 


tne  description  or  tne  manne  transn  puoiisnea 
r  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (Vol.  J^.  p. 
401),  tbere  was  a  circumstance  which  struck  me  as  likely  to  be 
of  considerable  importance.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Chevasse  has  adverted  to  it,  but  at  fs\\  events  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  draw  his  attention  to  it«  When  mercury  is  agitated  in  contact 
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ftWith  the  air  it.  IS  gm&iaUy  changed  into  a  bkdc  fornix:  (die 
protoxide).  This  must  happen^  to  a  certain  amount^  ie  th* 
marizie  transit^  fiom  the  oootinual  runniog  of  the  tats^vffjf 
unless  tlie  air  be  cschadedy  which  seetts  io^acticable^  Vwo 
methods  o^  remedying  this*  defect  {which  would  ioterfere  with 
the  rate  at  which  the  mercury  flows)  present  themselves*  -  The 
first  method>wottld  be  to  fill  the  whole  apparatus  witb  some  gas 
destitute  of  oxygen,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  ^cific 
ffmvuy  of  air.  ^  Aeote  is  the  gas  that  would  answer  best ;  but  I 
doabt  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  confine  aaote  in  any 
such  apparatus  for  a  great  length  of  time^  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  air^  considering  the  great  changes  in  expansion  to 
which  it  i¥ould  be  liable.  The  other  method  is  to  have  an 
apparatus  for  filtering  the  mercury  through  leather.  By 
repeating  this  filtration  once  a  wecA:  or  so,  and  taking  care  to 
keep  the  apparatus  and  mercury  always  as  dry  as  possible^  I  have 
Cltle  doubt  that  it  might  be  preserved  nearly  in  a  constant  state 
of  purity.  How  &r  time  may  be  accurately  measured  by  the 
flowing  of  mercury,  remains  to  be  decided  by  experiment.  It 
is  well  known  that  water  is  far  from  flowing  equally;  and 
accordingly  the  clepsydras,  Or  water  clocks,  of  the  ancients,  were 
of  little  value.  ^  Mercury  certainly  promises  faurer;  but  I  much 
doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  regulate  its  rate  of  flowing  so  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  equable. 

VIII.  Fariation  of  the'  Compass. 

Tliough  the  fact,  that  the  compass  is  constantly  changing  the 
direction  towards  which  it  points,  has  been  known  since  the  year 
1645,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Gellibrand,  or  Mair,  in  Eng- 
land, yet  we  still  know  nothing  about  the  laws  according  to 
which  it  varies.  To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  this  variation, 
we  shall  set  down  a  ^w  examples  .of  the  variation  in  London, 
during  different  years :  O;  or  no  variation,  means  that  the  needle 
pobts  due  north.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  degrees 
that  it  deviates  from  north : — 

1580 11*=^  15'  0^  East  .  • .  .Burrows, 


1622. 
1634. 
1657. 
1«72. 
1683 . 
1692. 
1722 , 

1747 « 
1«H. 


6                  

•  .Gunter* 

4    8  SO     

0                  

2  86          West.. 

4  80           

6                 

14  20           

1740           

i>4  A    2     

..Gellibrand. 
..Bond. 
..Hallcy. 
..Halley. 
.  .mUey. 
« .Graham* 
..Graham, 
•  tLee* 
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There  is  feason  to  believe  that  the  variation  westward  has  now 
Bearfy  reached  its  limits  and  that  it  will  very  soon  begin  to  move 
eastwards  again.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  subject,  if  it  were  ascertained  that  this  change 
begins  to  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  same 
tinoe.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  period  to  draw  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  this  curious  point.  Those  situated  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  London  will  be  enabled  to  make  the  most 
deciiiive  observations.  North  America  is  well  situated  for  the 
purpose ;  and  so  is  Sweden  and  Russia.  We  hope  that  thi* 
important  opportunity,  which  is  not  likely  to  recur  again  these 
800  years,  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape  without  at  least  adding 
one  fact  to  the  little  that  we  do  know  about  magnetism. 

IX.  tJlmin. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Smithson  thatsomepartsof  my  account 
of  his  paper  on  ulmin  (see  p*  7^)  are  not  accurate.  He  did  not 
find  the  solution  of  ulmin  to  redden  vegetable  blues;  but  he 
found  the  solution  of  the  substance  separated  from  ulmin  by 
acids  to  do  so,  though  it  retained  none  of  the  acid  by  which  it  had 
been  obtained.  It  is  not  the  ulmin  itself  which  Mr.  Smithson 
considers  as  related  to  extractive,  but  this  same  substance  which 
acids  separate  from  it,  and  whose  solubility  in  water,  as  well  as 
alcohol,  &c.  prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  a  resin. 


X,    Register  of 

tlie  Ram  that  fell  {in  Inches)  in 

Scotlam 

for  1812 

Edin- 

Roth well 

Gordon 

burgh. 

Cattle. 

GlasgoTT. 

Greenock. 

Largs. 

CasUe. 

Jan. 

1-475 

1-462 

1-352 

1-828 

2-412 

1-32 

Feb. 

3-592 

2-460 

1-424 

3-416 

4-280 

170 

March  3- 103 

2-320 

1-865 

2-904 

2-412 

2^53 

April 

1-095 

•974 

•842 

1-294 

1-366 

164 

May 

2-100' 

1-475 

1-443 

2-140 

2-230 

3-62 

June 

2-235 

2-630 

1-802 

1-448 

2-480 

2^33 

July 

1-340 

1-759 

1-531 

2-656 

2-173 

3^08 

Aug. 

3-403 

2-510 

2-166 

3-733 

3^394 

lt48 

Sept. 

1-082 

1-712 

2-342 

2-254 

2-778 

li35 

Oct. 

2-822 

3-549 

5-345 

3-944 

5^381 

6-83 

Nov. 

3-975 

3-990 

2-452 

4*539 

6-257 

S'72 

Dec. 

•890 

•156 

•246 

•720 

1  -049 

1-17 

Total  27- 112     24-997     22*810     30-876     35-212     30-77 

In  J  811,  32-64    33-099     27-8OI     56-597    31-34 

1810,    ....      25-010    21-433    ......     38-714.25-89 
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X.  Freezing  of  AlcohoL 

Mr.  HuttoD,  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  new  method,  which  he  has 
not  thought  proper  to  make  known,  but  which  be  conceives 
capable  ot  producing  an  unlimited  degree  of  cold,  has  succeeded 
in  freezing  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0*798,  and  even  of 
a  specific  about  as  low  as  0*7^0  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  The 
alcohol  he  conceives  fioze  at  the  temperature  of  —  1 10° ;  but  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  any  such  determination,  as  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  alcohol  at  the  instant  of  freezing  is  probably  irregu- 
lar. It  divided  into  three  layers.  The  uppermost,  yellow, 
consisted  probably  of  the  oik  to  which  spirit  owe  their  flavour^ 
and  which  could  not  be  removed  by  the  concentration.  The 
lowermost  was  the  alcohol,  probably  still  retaining  water.  This 
is  nearly  a  tasteless  liquid,  according  to  Mr.  Hutton  :  what  the 
middle  stratum  is,  he  does  not  tnention.  This  discovery  of  Mr. 
Hatcon  is  of  moment,  as  it  xemoves  the  only  anomaly  that 
existed  against  the  general  law,  that  all  liquids  become  solid  when 
exposed  to  a  suiBcient  degree  of  cold. 

3?U 
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ROYAL  80CIETT* 

On  Thursday  the  28th  January  a  paper  by  Dr.  Brewster  wa» 
read,  On  some  New  Properties  of  Light,  This  paper  contained 
a  kind  of  abstract  of  the  author's  numerous  and  interesting 
experiments  on  light.  It  was  divided  into  four  parts.  1 .  On  a 
new  property  of  light  discovered  in  the  agate.  In  a  plate  of 
transparent  agate  about  -jiyth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  laminse,  besides  the  colourless  image  of  the 
object  seen  through  this  substance,  there  was  another  image 
strongly  coloured.  On  viewing  this  coloured  image  through  a 
prism  of  Iceland  crystral,  it  was  found  to  possess  the  properties  of 
doubly  refracted  light,  disappearing  at  the  quadrants  when  the 
prism  was  turned  round.  The  colourless  image  possesses  the 
same  property.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes  obliquely  through  a 
thin  plate  of  agate,  if  it  be  received  upon  another  plate  of  agate 
cut  parallel  to  it^  coats,  it  easily  passes  through ;  but  if  the  plate 
be  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  coats,  it  is  totally 
reflected.-  Carnelian  and  chalcedony,  which  are  kindred  sub- 
stances, possess  analogous  properties.  Besides  the  two  images 
abov^-mentioned,  there  is  a  nebulous  appeararice  always  visible 
inagate^  probably  occasioned  by  its  want  of  complete  transpa* 
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«  female  narwal ,'  so^  that  the  fact  of  the  tusk  beidg  peculiar  to 
the  male  is  made  out  beyoud  doubt. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Wollaston  was  also  read,  showing  ji  Method  of 
Drau  hig  very  fine  JVire,  >IVIuschenbroek  mentions  that  an  artist 
of  Nuremberg  drew  gold  wire  so  fine  that  500  inches  of  it  only 
weighed  one  grain ;  but  he  says  nothing  ^bout  the  method*  It 
may  be  done  thus :  take  a  wire  of  fine  silver,  of  a  moderate 
diameter,  and  drill  a  hole  through  its  centre  one-tenth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  whole.  Fill  this  hole  exactly  with  a  wire  of  fine 
.gold.  Draw  out  the  silver  wire,  say  to  the  fineness  of  ^-J^th  of 
an  inch.^  It  is  obvious  that  the  gold  wire  will  now  be  only  ^n^Vv* 
of  an  inch.  Put  the  wire  into  warm  nitric  acid.  The  silver 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  gold  wire  will  remain.  It  being  diitin 
cult  to  drill  a  hole  in  fine  silver,  on  account  of  its  toughness. 
Dr.  Wollaston  tried  platinum,  and  found  it  to  answer.  He 
piade  a  mold  for  a  silver  wire,  fixed  in  its  centre  a  fine  platinuai 
wire,  and  then  filled  the  mold  with  melted  silver.  _  The  wire 
was /now  drawn  out,  and  the  silver  dissolved  by  aqua  fortis.  .  By 
this  means  he  easily  obtained  wires  of  the  diameters  of  ^^Vf  ^'^ 
♦  o'do^^  ^^  ^^  inch,  which  is  fine  enough  for  every  useful  purpose* 
To  make  use  of  such  wires  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  requisite 
length  before  the  silver  is  dissolved  ofi*,  to  give  it  the  shape  of  an 
U,  make  a  hook  at  each  extremity,  suspend  it  by  a  gold  wire,  dip 
it  into  the  aqua  fortis,  and  leave  a  portion  of  the  silver  at  the  ends, 
-which  will  make  it  much  more  manageable.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  this  method,  except  the  ductility  of  the  metals.  Dr. 
.  Wollaston  obtained  platinum  wire  as  ^e  as  ^-^-Ji^^ftth  of  aulncb; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it  thus  fine  of  any  length* 

LINN^AN    SOCIETV. 

On  the  2d  of  February  a  description  of  a  plant  found  in  India 
by  Col.  Uardwicke  was  read,  which  he  conceived  to  constitute  a 
new  genus.  It  was  found  in  the  Mysore,,  ai^d  transported  by  the 
Colonel  to  his  garden,  where  it  grew  luxuriantly. ,  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  of  Malvacece.  Its  greatest  length  was  about 
1 2  feet,  and  its  stem  was  about  3  inches  diameter.  Hence  it 
was  too  weak  to  resist  violent  winds  when  removed  from  the 
forest.  It  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monodclphia  PolyaU' 
dria.  Its  essential  characters  are,  a  double  calyx,  the  outer  of 
three  leaves,  the  inner  of  five.  The  corolla  has  five  petals.  The* 
seed  Vessel  is  divided  into  ten  cells,  containing  each  about  ten 
seeds  in  two  rows.  Col.  Hardwicke,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  new  genus,  proposes  to  name  it  after  Lord  Valentia,  Annes^ 
Uyava. 

A  description  of  seven  new  species  of  shells  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
,  described  from  his  own  collection,  was  also  read.  The  first  a 
.  chama,  which  was  figured  by  Gualtieri,  but  not  hitherto  conai-i 
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dered  as  a  new  ^cied.  He  calls  it  chamn  Gualtieri.  Six  species 
of  halyotis.  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  acquainted  with  the  place 
where  any  of  these  were  found,  except  one^  and  that  was  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  habita- 
tion of  shells,  aild  the  animals  that  inhabit  them,  are  not  more 
attended  to  by  collectors.  It  is  the  only  way  to  perfect  this  diffi- 
cult department  of  natural*  history. 

At  the  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  16th  February,  the 
following  communications  were  read  :— » 

A  letter  from  Mis.  Taylor,  with  specimens  of  a  gelatinous 
plant,  conceived  to  be  a  new  species  of  lichen,  which  grew  two 
successive  years  near  her  house  in  Devonshire^ 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Hoy,  at  Gordon  Castle,  Scotland,  giving  an 
account  of  a  fish  cast  ashore  near  Gordon  Castle,  the  trichiurus 
Iqpturus,  not  hitherto  conceived  to  exist  upon  the  British  coast. 
The  specimen,  without  the  head,  was  about  12^^  feet  long. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith,  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  • 
^ving  an  account  of  the  astragalus  campestris,  a  new  British 
plant,  lately  discovered  on  a  rock  in  Angus-shire,  by  Mr.  George 
i)on.  It  is  a  splendid  plant,  and  ^uite  alpiue.  It  was  described 
by  Haller.  In  the  Flora  Danica  it  is  figured  under  the  name  of 
astragalus  uralensis.  Wildenow  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
astragalus  sordidus. 

An  account  by  Mr.  Kirby  of  a  new  species  of  insect,  from  an 
imperfect  specimen  sent  him.  by  Mr.  Sowerby. 

An  account  of  a  tree  observed  in  the  West  Indies  by  Mr. 
Pursh  belonging  to  Jussieu's  order  of  Euphorbia,  and  to  the 
Monoecia  Monodelphia  of  Linnaeus.  It  constitutes  a  new  genus* 
Mr.  Pursh  names  it^  in  honour  of  Dr.  H'osack,  of  New  York^ 
Hosackia  laurina. 


IMPERIAL  INSTrrUTE. 

Account  of  the  Ldbours  of  the  French  Imperial  Institute  for  1812. 

{Continued  fr<mt  p.  156.) 

Researches  of  M.  Biot  on  Light, 

In  the  notice  published  last  year  of  the  laboiurs  of  the  Class, 
we  have  given  an  account  of  the  researches  read  to  the  Institute 
by  M.  Arrago'^on  the  colours  exhibited  by  plates  of  mica,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  rock  cmtal,  when  they  are  exposed  to  a 
polarized  ray.  Since  that  time  M.  Blot  has  presented  to  the 
institute  a  suite  of  memdirs,  in  which  he  announces  that  he 
has  discovered  by  experiment  the  exact  laws  of  these  phenomena, 
that  he  has  expressed  them  by  mathematical  formulas,  and  that 
he  has  reduced  them  all  to  one  general  fact,  from  which  all  the 
phenomena  may  be  deduced  by  odculation.    Wis  shall  give  aa 
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accottttt  of  these  researches  of  Biot  in  their  order,  begknuog 
vtkh  the  first  memoir,  vvhich  was  read  to  tiK  Institute  on  iht 
]0t  of  June,  1812 ;  and  every  page  cS  wlikih  was  marked  by  M* 
Deiambre,  per{)etual  secretary. 

M.  Biot,  in  the  first  pleice,  contrived  an  afipMEatos  with  wfaick 
all  the  phenomena  may  be  exactly  observed,  ^and  tins  atigies 
measured.  He  makes  the  vi4)ite  light  6om  the  eiouds  fell 
upon  a  wdl-polished  black  glas^,  ttoder  such  an  angle  that  it 
-is  completely  polarized  by  reflection.  He  m^kes  die  veiectdd 
ray  pass  through  the  tube  of  the  telescope  of  a  repeating  <!kde> 
d<^vftd  of  its  glasses.  The  edge  of  the  circle  is  fdaoed  verti-*^ 
cally,  and  parallel  (o  the  plane  of  reflection.  The  upper  extre- 
mity of  this  tube  is  enveloped  in  a  circular  drtflQi  which  tunas 
stiffly  round  it.  Its  circumference  is  divided  into  16  parts^  «ich 
of  which/  of  course,  corresponds  to  an  aogle  of  23^  S(/^  A.t 
the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  sHrae  diameter  are  tw0 
branches  of  copper  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube^  betweaa 
which  there  is  a  circular  pkte  of  co|^r,  which  turns  freefy 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  two  branches.  This  plate 
itself  cames  a  ring,  which  turns  freely  roaad  its  sur£ace,  aod 
round  the  axis  of  the  tube*  All  these  diffident  fiiotlons  os^y  foe 
regulated  and  stopped  by  screws.  The  (^ystalline  plate^  on  wbiek 
the  observation  is  to  be  made,  is  placed  upon  this  xing.  -  It  la 
evident,  1.  That  by  turning  the  ring  round  its  ceiltre^  upon  the 
plate  which  carries  it,  the  axis  of  the  crystalline  plate  mi|y  be 
'  directed  so  as  to  form  any  angle  whatever  with  the  plane  of 
polarisation.  2.  That  by  turning  the  plate  of  co]:^r  wbieh 
supmrts  tiie  ring  the  crystalline  plate  may  be  inclined  at  pteasiM^ 
with  respect  to  the  polarized  )^y,  3.  That  by  turnwig  the  drum 
round  the  tube  which  it  envelopes,  the  plane  of  incidei|ce  of  the 
ray  upon  the  crystaHine  plate  may  bp  placed  at  all  possible  azi- 
muths round  the  plane  of  polarization.  The  crystalline  plate 
may  then  be  presented  to  the  ray  in  all  possible  positions.  The 
angles  which  determine  these  positions  are  measured  by  the 
divisions  on  the  apparatus.  The  incidence  of  the  ray  upon  the 
surfaceof  the  plate  is  likewise  measured  hf  bringing  the  plane 
of  incidence  into  the  plane  of  the  edge  of  the  cirde,  and  raising 
the  tttbe  till  the  surface  of  the  plane  becomes  exactly  horiaionta}^ 
which  is  ascertained  by  a  very  sensible  level. 

The  first  experiments  of  M.  Biot  were  made  with  plates  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  easy  divisibility  of 'this  substance,  and 
the  possil^lity  of  reducing  it  into  thin,  equal  plates,  with  surfaces  . 
perfectly  parallel,  and  finely  polished,  makes  it  exceedingly  proper 
for  exact  observations^  M.  Biot  began  by. endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  direction  of  the  axis  of  double  refraction.  The  pri- 
mitive form  of  this  substance  assigned  by  Haiiy  is  a  rectangular 
four-sided  prisip,  whose  bases  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  p4ates 
are  parallelograms  with  angles  of  113^  7'  48'^  and  60""  58'  i2'\ 
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The  theory  of  crystallization  does  not  determine  the  lengths  of 
•  the  sides  oppoditf  to  these  angles.  M,  Haiiy  has  determined 
tbem  ^  as  to  represent  the  secondary  forms  as  simply  as  possible^ 
And  htis  coneeived  them  to  be  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  12  to 
13.  The  axis  of  double  refraction  has  no  symmetrical  relation 
«d  such  ft  paralklogram ;  bat  if  we  triple  the  side  12,  allowing 
Aie  other  to  remain  constant,  the  axis  of  double  refraction  will 
liien  pass  along  the  greater  diagonal  of  this  new  parallelogram, 
«d  will  form  an  angle  of  16°  13'  with  the  side  36. 

Thi#  direction  being  known,  M.  Biot  exposed  thin  plates  of 
Mlphrlte  of  lime,  under  an  iocidencfe  perpendicular  to  a  polarized! 
ittyj  i^dattalys^  the  Hght  transmitted,  making  use  successively 
asni  Ittdiscrrminately  of  a  ^hofnboid  of  Iceland  crystal,  ot  of  the 
refection  of  a  mirror.  He  observed  two  coloured  iiAages,  a» 
M.  Artstgo  had  announced,  and  he  ascertained  that  they  possessed 
th^  *)ltewitig  diaracters :  1.  A  part  of  the  incident  lighty  whi^h 
^e  shall  call  E^  is-pdlari^ed  by  the  plate  y  the  reitaainder,  O, 
preserves  its  primitive  polarization.  2.  The  colour  of  the  portion 
j^lafized  by  the  plate  is  the  same  in  what  azimuth  soever  its 
axis  fe  fdaced,  relative  to-  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray. 
5.  When  the  light  is  analysed  by  means  of  a  rhotnboid  of  Ice- 
fend  crystal,  the  principal  section  of  which  is  directed  aeeordiAg  . 
J  to  flfftt  plane,  the  ordinary  image  given  by  the  rhomboid  is  c6n- 
stantly  a  mixture  of  the  two  colours  O  and  E.  The  extraoriinary 
image  is  always  of  the  colour  E ;  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
<ft>k>urs  is  complete  when  the  axis  of  the  plate  forms  an  dugle  of 
4SP  with  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  rAy. 
•  M.  Biot  attempted  at  first  to  represent  these  phenomena  by 
the  same  formulas  that  Malus  had  given  for  the  intensity  of  the 
pencils  given  by  the  rhomboids  of  carbonate  of  lime.  He  found 
that  this  law  would  not  apply.  He  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
ifiodifications  which  it  must  undergo,  and  by  thultiplying  his 
dbservations  every  way  he  found  the  two  formulas  following, 
which  represent  all  the  phenomena.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
axis  of  the  plate  makes  an  angle  i  with  the  plane  of  polarization 
ctf  the  incident  ray ;  let  us  suppose,  likewise,  that  the  transmitted 
light  is  analyzed  by  means  of  a  rhomboid  of  calcareous  spar,  the 
principal  section  of  which  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  same  plane. 
Let  us  caU  E  the  intensity  of  the  portion  of  incident  light  which 
the  plate  polarizes,  and  let  O  be  the  complementary  portion  - 
which  preserves  its  primitive  polarization.    If  we  denote  by  F  , 

F^,  the  intensities  of  the  two  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pencils, 

cbserred  acros&^the  rhomboid,  we  shall  have 

P^  =  O  COS.*  «  +  E  cos.«  (2  i  —  a). 

'  F^  =  O  sin.*  «  +.  E  sin.*  (2  i  —  a). 

-  If  we  wish  to  analyse  the  transmitted  light  by  making  use  of 
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feflection  from  a  second  glass,  we  have  only  to  consider  a  as 
representing  the  dihedral  angle  which  the  plane  of  incidence  of 
tl\e  ray  upon  that  glass  forms  with  the  primitive  plane  of  polari- 
zation  :  then  the  value  of  F  will  express  the  intensity  and  the 
colour  of  the  reflected  ray. 

All  the  particular  coi^equences  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the^e  formulas,  in  giving  different  values  to  i  and  a,  are  realized 
by  experiment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  memoirs  of  which  we  are 
giving  an  account.  For  example,  we  may  determine  all  the 
positions  of  the  plate  and  of  the  crystal  or  glass  in  which  one  of 
the  two  images,  disappears.  We  find,  likewise,  all  those  in  which 
the  two  images  can  be  white,  and  equal  or  unequal  in  intensity, 
and  those  in  which  they  are  equal  in  inten^ty  without  being 
white.  We  see,  also,  by  these  formulas,  that  the  plate,  will  not 
give  colours  if  the  incident  ray  is  composed  of  two  white  equal 
pencils,  polarized  at  right  angles,  or  if  it  is  formed  of  an  iiifi«* 
ni^e  number  of  white  pencils  polarized  in  every  direction  like 
direct  light. 

Nothing  remains  indeterminate  in  these  formulas,  but  the  kind 
of  the  two  colours  O  and  E ;  o^  rather  of  one  of  them,  since 
both  together  compose  white :  but  experiment  shows  that  the 
colour  £  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plate^  and  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  By  measuring  with  the  greatest  exactness  the- 
thickness  of  a  great  number  of  plates,  by  means  of  a  verv  accu- 
rate instrument  contrived  by  M.  Cauchois,  a  skilful  optician,  M* 
'Biot  found  that  in  the  same  crystal  very  pure  and  homogeneous^, 
the  thicknesses  which  polarize  such  and  such  a  colour  are  pro- 
portional to  the  thickness  of  the  thin  plates  of  the  same  substance, 
which  would  reflect  the  same  colour  inthe  phenomenon  of  co- 
loured rings.  But  Newton  has  given  in  his  Optics  a  table  of 
these  thicknesses,  calculated  from  very  exact  experiments.  We- 
may  then,  by  means  of  that  table,  determine  all  the  colours 
which  will  be  polarized  by  the  plates  of  a  given  crystal,  provided « 
we  have  measured  the  thickness  of  a  single  one,  and  observed- 
the  colour  which  it  polarizes.  It  is  suf&cient  to  refer  th^  thick- 
nesses of  these  plates  to  the  scale  of  Newton  by  the  simple  rule 
of  proportion.  'We  suppose  here  that  the  plates  are  cut  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  crystallization.  The  factor  by  which  they  must  be 
multiplied  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  crystal;  and  even  in 
crystals  whose  chemical  composition  is. similar,  it  undergoes 
sometimes  changes,  depending  upon  the  contexture  of  the, 
crystal,  and  its  more  or  less  perfect  crystallization.  But  its  value 
is  constant  for  eveVy  homogeneous  crystal.  In  very  pure  sulphate 
of  lime,  of  the  trapezian  variety,  the  mean  value  of  the  factor  iftt 
about  -^ ;  that  is  to  say,  tliat  if  we  express  the  thickness  of  the 
plates  in  millionth  parts  of  millimetres,  and  take  the  ^th  of  it, 
the  result  compared  with  the  third  column  of  the  table  of 
Newton  will  give  us  the  colour  E,  which  eacji  of  these  plates 
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011^  to  pdiarize  under  a  perpendicular  incidence.  The  limits 
of  partial  polarization^  calculated  after  this  result,  for  the  plates 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  measured  in  millimetres,  are  as  follows : 

Thickness  at  which  the  polarization  is  not  yet  sensible: 
0-0029548  inm.  (000011633  inch.),  answering  to  the  very 
llack  of  Newton. 

.  Thickness  at  which  the  plate  polarizes  all  the  incident  light :  ' 
0-031144  mm.  (000122614  inch.),  white  of  the  first  order. 

Thickness  at  which  the  plate  ceases  to  give  colours: 
0*45178  mm.  (0-01778461  inch.),  mixture  of  all  the  rings. 

We  see  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  action  of  these  plates 
Jbecomes  feebler  in  proportion  as  their  thickness  diminishes,  since 
at  the  thickness  of  ^hr  of  a  millimetre  (000118  inch.)  they 
polarize  the  whole  incident  light;  while  at  the  thickness  of  -^^ 
they  polarize  only  a  part.  In  the  first  case  we  have  0  =  0.  If 
we  place  the  principal  section  of  the  rhomboid  in  the  plane  of 
the  polarization  of  the  ray,  and  turn  the  axis  of  the  plate  in  aa 
azimuth  of  45^,  we  shall  have  a  s&:  o,  i  ss.  45^.  Then  our 
formulas  give  F    =s  o,  F^  =  E.    That  is  to  say,  that  the  ordi-* 

iiary  image  observed  across  the  rhomboid  has  vanished,  and  that 
the  extraordinary  image  contains  all  the  light  transmitted. 
Therefore,  when  lh^  axis  of  the  plate  is  placed  in  an  axis  of  45^, 
the  pencil  which  it  polarizes  has  its  axes  of  polarization  turned 
in  the  azimuth  of  90*^.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  result  is 
general ;  whatever  be  the  azimuth  f,  the  polarization  produced 
by  the  plate  takes  place  in  tlie  azimuth  2  i.  Hence  the  reason 
why  the  separation  of  the  two  colours  by  the  rhomboid  is  most 
complete  in  the  position  a  =:  o,  i  ::;:  45°. 

The  same  laws  and  the  same  formulas  apply  generally  to  plates 
of  mica,  and  of  rock  crystal,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystals;  but  the  imperfect  superposition  of  the  plates  of  mica 
produces  a  greater  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  plates  which 
polarize  the  same  colour,  when  they  are  taken  from  different 
crystals.  The  same  thing  holds  with  those  plates  of  mica  which 
have  no  principal  sections.  Rock  crystal  presents,  likewise,  some 
.  variations  in  the  analogous  thicknesses  between  one  crystal  and 
another ;  but  the  relation  between  the  thicknesses  and  the  colours 
always  hold  good  in  homogeneous  pieces,  when  they  are  split 
into  different  fragments.  When  the  rock  crystal  is  very  regularly 
crystallized,  the  thickness  of  the  plates  which  polarize  the  sa^^e 
colour  are  exactly,  or  very  nearly,  the  same  as  in  pure  sulphate 
of  lime;  at  least  this  was  the  case  in  the  regular  pieces  of  thes^ 
substances  which  M.  Biot  compared. 

After  having  considered  the  phenomena  which  take  place  under 
a  perpendicular  incidence,  M.  Biot  examines  those  which  arise 
when  the  incidence  is  oblique.  These,  while  their  law  remains 
unknown,  appear  altogether  irregular  and  anomalous.  Accord- 
ing as  the  plate  is  inclined  one  way  or  other,  according  as  itr 
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axis  is  more  or  less  turned,  even  when  the  positioa  of  the  ciystal 
which  serves  to  analyse  the  light  is  unchanged,  we  see  the  colours 
of  the  rays  which  it  polariees  succeed  each  other  apparentljp 
without  any  law.  But  all  these  anomalies  are  only  apparent; 
they  assume  the  character  of  the  most  perfect  regularity  wfaea 
we  observe  them  with  method^  and  measure  them  easactly. 

But  we  must  here,  as  we  did  under  the  perpendicular  inci- 
dence, distinguish  carefully  the  intensity  and  the  colour  of  the 
pencil  which  the  plates  polarize.  The  intensity  follows  a  law 
independent  of  the  colour^  and  the  eolours  a  law  indejpeBdent  of 
changes  in  the  intensity. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  intensities  i»  ^  following.  If 
we  set  out  from  any  position  of  the  plaie  in  which  the  intemitf 
of  the  pencil  u)kich  it  polarizes  is  o,  oip  at  least^  in  \vMch  it  is 
eofifouTuied  with  the  primitive  poktrixation,  mi  if^  without 
ehanging  the  inclination  of  thai  plale^  we  make  it  turn  rwnd 
the  polarized  raiff  so  thai  the  plane  of  inddenee  ef  the  ray  upen 
its  swfojce  describes  thus  an^angle  a,  comprehended  between  o  and 
90%  the  pencil  polarized  by  the  plaie  will  re^ppeffr,  and  sepa- 
rate  from  the  rest  of  the  transmitted  lights  in  the  direction  ^it$ 
polarization',  but  it  will  disappear  again  if  tvithout  changing 
the  inclination  or  the  aximiith  of  the  plane  of  incidence  roum  tne 
polarized  ray,  we  turn  the  axis  of  the  plate  in  its  plane  in  such 
a  way  as  to  describe  upon  the  plane  an  angle  -^  a  equal  and  con^ 
trary  to  that  which  the  plane  of  incidence  described* 

This  perfect  compensation  of  the  two  angles  thus  measured  is 
difTerent  plane^  is  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  which  we  shall 
find  to  result  from  the  theory  of  Biot. 

We  shall  now  state  the  formulas  to  which  this  law  corresponds. 
Let  A  be  the  dihedral  angle  which  the  primitive  plane  of 
polarization  forms  with  the  plane  of  incidence  of  the  ray  upoa 
the  plate.  Let  i  denote  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  plate 
forms  upon  its  surface  with  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  incidence, 
this  angle  being  reckoned  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
preceding.  Let  O,  as  formerly,  be  the  intensity  of  the  pencil 
which  preserves  its  primitive  polarization  in  traversing  the  plate, 
E^the  intensity  of  tne  pencil  to  which  it  gives  a  new  polarization. 
Finally,  let  «  be  the  dihedral  angle  which  the  principal  sectioji 
of  the  rhomboid  which  serves  to  analyse  tbe^  light  forms  with  the 
primitive  plane  of  polarization. 

If  we  name  F  ,  F  ,  the  two  ordinary  and  extraordinary 

pencils  given  by ^he  rhomboid,  we  shall  have 

.  F^  «=  O  cos.«  a  +  E  COS,*  [2  (i  --  A)  -  a]. 

F^  =.  0  sln.«  «  4-  E  sin.«  [3  (i  ^  A)  -  «]. 

^  When  the  incidence  is  perpendicular  i  ^  A  becomes  the 
riffht  azimuth  of  the  axia^f  the  plate  in  relation  to  the  primitive 
plane  of  polarization,  and  we  get  those  formulai  wbiph  have 
been  formerly  stated. 
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Tkt  prsc^dkig  hws  extend  likewise  to  rock  crystal  cut  pamHel 
to  the  axis  of  jlhli  crystals :  but  they  do  not  apply  to  mica ;  and 
we  shall  sae  afterwards  the  cause  of  this  exception. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  pve  the  maaaer  of  findlag  the 
twa  ecdouis  O  and  E,  or  rather  to  find  one  of  tbem>  the  colour 
£  for  example^  siace  the  colour  O  is  its  complemeot.  The  law 
by  wkieh  the  colours  oaay  be  found  is  as  follows : — 

The  mcltmUumofibe  polarized  ray  upon  the  plate  being  given^ 
emd  likewise  the  direciion  of  the  plane  of  incidence,  if  we  turn  > 
the  flake  upen  its  plane  ivhen  iis  axis  approaches  the  plane  of 
incidence,  the  coIowfs  of  the  ray  which  it  polarizes  will  appear  tn 
the  order  of  the  eolmred  rtngSy  as  if  the  plate  became  thinnew ; 
and  on  the  oontrasy,  when  the  axis  removes  Jr<nn  this  plane  the 
colours  oftheextraordinof^y  ray  will  appear  in  the  order  of  the 
rings f  as  if  the  plate  became  thicker.  Finally,  the  colours  will 
become  the  sartte  as  under  a  perpendicular  incidence,  whenever  the 
etxie  of  the  plate  makes  with  t lie. plane  of  incidence  an  angle  of 

Tbuis;  calliBg  this  last  colour  E^,  and  denoting  by  6  the  inet- 
dence  of  the  rav,  we  sball  have^  under  all  incidences, 

E'  =a  E  +  (A  c©8.  2i  +  B  COS.*  2i)  sin.«  ^ 
A  and  B  being  two  constant  co-efficients.  Thisformulay  deduced 
ftom  experiment,  is  only  an  approximation  with  respect  to  the 
laeideBee  ^.  -  It  is  sufficient  for  sulphate  of  lirae^  where  the 
cbaages  of  colour  by  the  variation  of  incidence  are  inconsider- 
able. By  studying  the  same  phenomena  in  other  substances^ 
where  the  changes  aro  mucfh  a^re  considembley  M.  Biot  has 
disooirered  another  law,  much  more  general,  of  which  ttiis  is  * 
only  a  reduction. 

The  preceding  formulas  apply  likewise  to  rock  crystal,  but  not 
to  mica.  Th#  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  coostitutidn  of  mica  as 
a  crystallized  body  is  different,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards.  la 
general,  when  these  experiments  are  repeated^  nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  well-defined  separation  whicb  exists  between 
the  laws  of  the  intensities  and  of  the  colours,  if  we  calculate 
beforehand  the  succession  of  these  colours  for  all  the  values  of  t, 
from  10^  to  10^,  that  is  to  say,  for  all  the  positions  of  the  axis 
of  the  plate  upon  its  plane,  -we  shall  perceive,  not  without  sur- 
prise, the  different  colours  extend  in  the  different  azimuths,  in 
proportk>n  as  the  values  of  F  become  null  for  the  different 
Values  of  i,  of  a,,  and  of  A.     ^ 

€ki  the  I5th  June,  1812,  JVf.  Biot  read  to  the  Class  a  second 
memoir,  in  which  he  announced  that  lie  Imd  found  in  the  polari- 
zation  of  light  anew  law  analogous  to  the  preservation  of  the  vis 
viva  in  nsechanics.  That  law  consists  in  this,  that  the  colour  of 
the  ray  polarized  by  a  plate,  or  by  a  system  of  plates  whose  axes 
are  parallel,  depends  entirely  upon  the  thickness  of  the  crystallized 
matter .th»t  the  light  passes  through.    It  is  of  no^^nse<iiwncejR> 
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what  order  the  parts  of  this  matter  are  disposed^  nor  at  what 
distance  tliey  are  from  each  other,  provided  always  that  the  axes 
of  the  plates  be  parallel  to  each  other*  For  example,  if  we 
take  a  plate  of  mica,  or  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  referred  to 
the  table  of  Newton,  polarizes  the  indigo  of  the  third  order; 
this  plate  may  be  mechanically  ylivided  into  several  other  thinner 
ones,  which  polarize  other  colours  belonging  to  rings  higher  up 
in  the  table  :  but  when  the  light  passes  all  these  plates  in  succes* 
sion,  the  colour  polarized  by  them  all  together  will  always  be  the 
indigo  of  the  third  order,  in  what  way  isoever  they  are  placed 
abqve  each  other.  M.  Biot  announdbd,  likewise,  that  when  the 
axes  of  the  plates  were  made  to  cross  at  right  angles,  the  colour 
appeared  to  him  to  be  that  which  resulted  from  the  difference  of 
their  thicknesses,  instead  of  from  the  sum.  -  H\m  opinion  was  ^ 
afterwards  verified,  and  fully  confirmed,  by  means  of  a  more 
^cact  apparatus. 

This  property  constitutes  the  object  of  a  third  memfnr^  read  by 
M.  Biot  on  the  30th  of  November,  1812:  and  thi^  memoir 
itself  is  only  the  prelude  of  a  dissertation,  in  which  M.  Biot 
proposes  to  reduce  to  mechanical  c^u^es,  and  to  one  generail  iactj 
all  the  phenomefia  that  he  has  observed,  as  well  as  the  formulas 
that  express  them. 

After  having  irecalled  the  principal  circumstances  of  thes^ 
phenomena,  and  the  formulas  which  he  had  deduced  frpm  them^ 
he  shows  from  these  formulas  that  the  plates  of  sulphate  of  lime> 
bf  mica,  and  of  rock  crystal,  exposed  to  a  polarized  ray  wjth  a 
perpendicular  incidence,  do  not  polarize  the  light  upon  which 
they'  act,  according  to  the  direction  of  their  4^es,  but  according* 
to  a  direction  which  forms  a  double  angle  with  the  axis  of  polari?- 
zation  of  the  incident  ray :  so  that  if  the  azimuth  of  the  axis  of 
the  plate,  in  respect  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  b^  2  i,  the 
luminous  molecules  which  the  plate  polarizes  do  npt  turn  their 
axes  of  polarization  in  the  azimuth  i,  but  ip  the  azimuth  2  f . 
He  shows  the  constant  and  unforeseen  agreement  of  this  result 
with  the  phenomena^  This  constitutes  the  first  fgundajtion  of  his 
theory. 

'  Studying,  then,  the  variations  of  coloprs  polarized  by  the 
plates  under  different  inclinations,  he  shows  that  these  phenor 
mena  seem  occasioned  by  the  opposite  actipp  of  two  force^ 
^inalogouS  to  those  which  occ^ion  double  refraction ;  with  this 
difference,  that  of  these  two  forces,  which  proceed  from  twp 
j-ectadgolar  axes,  the  One  tends  to  increase  the  polarizing  force 
of  the  plate,  and  the  other  to  weaken  it;  so  that  by  modifying 
the  action  of  these  two  axes  by  inclination,  yQu  may  make  the 
{)late  act  at  pleasure,  eitlier  as  thicker  or  thinnef.  Sometime) 
even  a  third  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  plates,  joins  its  action  tp 
that  of  the  two  preceding;  and  as  it  is  inclined  so  as  to  favouf 
^ithet  the  one  or  the  other,  it  incrieases  the  action  of  the  plate 
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on  the  light,  or  diminishes  it^  tccordiog  to  regular  lam^  which 
may  be  calculated.  These  M.  Biot  has  deduced  from  experi- 
ment, afid  he  developes  them  in  detail.,  This  holds  with  plates 
of  mica  regularly  crystallized ;  and  this  simultaneous  action  dT 
three  axes  is  the  cause  of  ^1  the  anomalies  which  that  substance  ' 
presents  when  it  is  exposed  under  different  incidences  to  a  polar* 
azed  ray. 

To  imitate  this  opposition  of  two  rectangular  axes  of  which 
these  actions  are  composed,  M.  Biot,  in  a  fourth  memoir,  places 
above  each  other  two  plates  of  sulphate  of  lime,  so  that  their 
axes  are  rectangular,  and  exposes, them  in  that  manner  to  the 
polarized  ray,  beginning  at  first  with  very  thin  plates,  and  passing 
successively  to  those  Qf  greater  and  greater  thickness.  The 
colour  polarized  in  this  case  is  always  that  which  agreies  with  ^he 
difierence  of  the  thickness;  but  the  variations  of  these  colours 
hy  changes  of  incidence  are  a  great  deal  more  extensive  than  in 
siiAple  plates^  because  they  depend  upon  the  sum  of  the  thicks 
nesses. 

This  result  being  verified  for  the  whole  series  of  colours  con* 
tained  in  the  table  of  Newton,  from  the  smallest  degree  of 
tluckness  in  the  plates  to  the  greatest  capable  of  producing 
/colour,  it  was  probably  that  the  same  pr(^rty  would  extend  to 
any  thickness  whatever.  This  is  in  reality  the  case.  If  we  take  two 
plates  of  sulphate  of  lime,  whose  thicknesses  are  ^  e,  and  plac^ 
them  above  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  their  axes  cross  at 
right  angles,  the  colour  polarized  will  be  that  which  corresponds 
-to  a  single  plate  of  the  thickness  e^  —  e.  If  the  quantity  if  ^  e 
be  within  the  limits  of  thickness  which  give  colour,  then  colours 
mil  be  produced;  but  if  ^  —  «  be  beyond  these  limits,  we  shall 
have  two  white  images.  If  e^  —  c  is  o,  the  colour  polarized  by 
the  system  is  o  also,  and  the  second  plate  destroys  what  the  first 
produced.  ■ 

'  In  this  manner  colours  may  be  produced  with  plates  of  any 
thickness  whatever.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  plates  be  of 
the  same  nature,  provided  the  difference  of  their  actions  on  light 
be  of  the  order  of  that  which  alone  would  give  coloured  images. 
Thus  we^  may  cross  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  with  a  plate  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  of  inica,  or  of  sulphate  of  barytes ;  but  the 
thicknesses  which  must  be  given  to  each  of  these  crystals  are 
flifferent,  according  to  the  intensity  of  their  action. ,  A  plate  of 
6ulphate  of  lime,  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  is  sufficient  to 
OToduce  colours'  with  a  plate  of  ice  several  centimetres  thick.* 
We  have  only  to  cross  their  axes  at  right  angles.  This  takes 
place  equally,  whether  the  jplates  touch,  or  be  separated  to  soro^ 
distance  fram  each  other.  ' 

^  ^ miiriaieirels 0-01937  iiich,  a cenUmetre OS9S7  inch. 
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The  expefiments  cpotained  in  the  fiist  DienMir  cf  M.ttot 
{MToved  tbat  the  thickDesses  of  the  plates  which  polaike  such  cht 
svch  a  colour  have  a  constaDt  mtk)  with  the  thui  plaica  whidi 
reflect  the  same  colours  io  the.  coloured  rings.  From  the  new 
phenofloena  which  we  have  stated  it  19  evident  that  this  property 
is  not  coafioed  to  thin  {dates;  but  tbait  it  exteads  to  every  dii^ 
tance  across  the  thickness  of  bodies.  This  is  the  second  btat 
which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  theory  of  M.  Biot. 

He  expl«ned  this  theory  in  a  fifth  memoir  read  to  die  Clan, 
on  the  7th  ot  December,  IS12^  <^  I  do  not  prapo«e/'  says  M. 
Siot^  <^  to  seek  an  hypothesis  to  ei^ain  the  facts  which  I  hasve 
observed)  I  wish  only,  to  compare  them  together,  aud  tm  reduce 
them  by  mathenatioJ  consideretioa-to  asii^^  fact,  which  will 
be  the  abric^ed  expression  of  them,  and  from  whidl>  we  mw 
afterwards  dsaw  by  calculation,  not  o&ly  the  phenonneiia  which  % 
have  noticed,  but  all  those  which  may  result  from  their  comU^- 
oation.'"  •  . 

This  general  property,  which  includes  all  the  others,  is  Ae 
following.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  plate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  of 
]»iea,  or  of  rock  crystal,  cut  paraUet  to  the  axis,  is  exposed 
{perpendicularly  to  a  polavtzed  ray^  s^  that  its  axis  of  ciystwa*- 
tion  flsakes  an  aogle  i  with  the  pkne  of  the  polarization  of  tiie 
ray;  the  molecules  of  light,  in  falling  upon  thsft  plane,  rtiH 
penetrate  at  first  to  a  small  depth  witbout  undergoing  changes  ia 
their  polarization ;  buit  at  a  certain  limit,  different  for  the  mole- 
cules of  different  colours,  they  wiU  begin  to  oscillate,  -like 
magnetic  needles,  round  tlieir  centre  of  gravity.  The  magnitude 
of  these  oscillations,  which  will  be  o  aad  2  e,  will  bring  by  turns 
their  axes  oi  polarization  into  the  azimuths  o  and  2  i ;  but  as  die 
celerity  of  the  oscillations  is  not  the  same  for  Bsolccudes  of 
different  colours^  it  follows  that  they  do  not  all  arrive  at  the  s£une 
time  at  these  two  limits,,  and  this  occasions  the  dif&rence  of 
colour  which  we  observe  in  them.  Finally,  the  kiequalities  of 
their  celerity  mixing  more  and  more  with  each  other,  they  wiH 
at  last  form  two  white  pencils,  situated  in  the  same  straight  line, 
one  of  which  will  have  its  axis  oi  polarization  turned  in  the 
azimuth  2i,  while  the  other  will  be  in  the  azimuth  o,  so  that 
the  last  will  a])pear  to  have  preserved  its  primitive  polarizatioi^ 
M.  ,Biot  determines  the  rapidity  of  these  oscillaticms  for  the 
difierent  molecules  of  light.  He  fixes  the  depth  at  wbieb  they 
commence,  and  determines  generally  all  their  laws.  He  evea 
calculates  that  of  the  force  which  produces  them,  and  shows 
from  the  phenomena  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  angle  formed  at 
each  instant  by  the  axis  of  polarization  of  the  luminous  xmie* 
cules,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystalline  plate :  and  as  the  time  of 
these  oscillations  may  be  calculated  from  the  thickness  which  the 
light  traverses  during  tliem,  these  results  a  relatioo  hetween  the 
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ibroe  whieh  projoced  tbeni!  and  the  size  of  the  ptrticles  of  light  ' 
on  whtcfa  it  acts,  just  as  the  duration  of  the  oscillations  of  a 
pendnluin  gma  a  r^tioft  betweea  its  length  and  the  intensity  of 
giwkf. 

Havinj^  arrived  at  this  general  result  M.  Biot  shows,  a  poster 
fiorif  Aat  it  reaUy^iacludcs  the  two  bws  whiph  he  employed  in 
ovAer  to  establish  it ;  for  he  shows  that  we  may  draw  from  it  th^ 
▼ery  same  formulas  which  he  had  obtained  at  first  from  the 
experiments  contained  in  his  first  memoir.  He  devotes  the  rest 
of  bis  paper  to  show  how,  from  the  same  ]Mrinciple,  we  may  cal- 
eiiht^and  foretell  aU  the  other  phenomena  of  polarization  which 
are  e&hibited  by  phites  of  sulphate  of  lime,  of  mica,  4B  of 
roek  cpjrotal,  cut  in  any  dipeetioD  whatever,  and  exposed  in  aajr 
way  to  rays  polarized,  either  by  refraction  or  reflectioa;  but  these 
Interior  applicallons,  though  already  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  being 
tfie  object  of  different  memoirs  which  have  not  yet  been  read  to 
the  Class,  we  cannot  give  an  account  of  them  here. 

Memoirs  on  different  nen/^Phenomena  of  Optics.  By  M.  Arago* 

We  could  have,  wbhed  to  have  given  as  detailed  an  account  of 
the  diffiereiit  memoirs  ia  which  M.  Arago  has  expo^d  to  the 
CSsBs  his  new  eiqpieriments  on  light.  We  should  have  seen  expe* 
fimests  not  less  interesting,  and  theoretic  ideas,  which,  to  be 
rendered  sufficiently  clear,  require  new  experiments,  of  which 
M.^Amgoihas  conceived  the  idea,  and  formed  the  pbn;  but 
betng  ahl^'to  devote  to  these  experiments  only  the  ifew  moments 
of  teiswe  leh  him  by  his  functions  of  Astronomer  at  the  Impe-p 
rial  Obaervatery,  he  has  not  been  able  to  communicate  his  ideal 
4o  (be  Chiss,  hot  in  proportion  as  he  could  notify  them  in  de* 
tached  BOtiees.  He  proposes  to  complete  them,  and  to  class 
them  in  a  luminous  order.  TIius  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  our 
hist^  fi>r  1813,  our  detail  of  these  experiments,  made  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  most  diiBcult  points  of  optics^  that  is  to 
say,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  colours  of  bodies. 

Diffirent  Memoirs.  By  M.  Rochon. 
M.  Bochon,  while  communicating  to  the  Class  some  new 
researches  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  tlie  year  1812,  had 
occasion  to  notice  some  of  his  old  labours,  either  little  known, 
or  intimately  connected  with  his  recent  speculations.  In  a 
memoir  on  the  art  of  multiplying  copies  he  has  noticed  the 
process  d*  the  eeld[>rated  Franklin,  who  first  introduced  into 
France  the  art  of  ]Kiuki|%ing  copies  of  writings.  M.  Ko^hoi^ 
at  that  time  improved  these  processes^  by  contriving  a  machine 
for  engmviog,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  continuing  the  subject,  he  proved  by  his  experi«> 
ments  that  the  juicienit  hmtze  dies,  eompoMsd  of  copper  harckned 
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by  tin,  inust  have  been  formed  by  a  method  similar  fo  that  f»t 
present  knowa  by  the  name  of  cliche  (by  letting  a  heavy  weight 
&U  on  them).  He  mentions,  likewise,  other  processes,  which 
show  the  part  ne  took  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  multiplying 
copies. 

In  a  second  memoir  he  has  explained  the  construction  of  a 
prismatic  micrometer,  for  measuring  exactly  the  diameters  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  object  glass  of  this  micrometer  is  composed 
of  rock  crystal  and  flint  glass;  it  is  at  the  same  time  achromaticy 
and  gives  a  refraction  of  2Q\  This  is  not  sufficient  for  mea- 
suru^  which  would  require  a  refraction  at  least  of  32^.  But  aa 
ach^patic  prism  of  crystal,  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  micro* 
meters,  moving  along  the  axis,  serves  to  complete  the  measure- 
sient,  though  it  has  only  a  double  refraction  of  6^,  because  we 
may  choose  a  time  when  the  apparent  diameters  ar6  only  3(/  oc 
31^.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  would  be  that  in  a  glass 
of  this  nature,  supposing  only  2  metres  (78*742  inches)  of  focal 
length,  each  second  will  occupy  the  space  of  3  millimetref 
(0-11811  ^inch)»  Hence  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate 
ttie  tenth  of  a  second.  Before  this  improvement  of  hb  micro- 
meter, M.  Jlochon  had  measured  the  diameters  of  the  smallest 
planets  ;  and  from  the  calculation  of  his  observations  we  have  in 
general  found  that  something  ought  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
diameters  commonly  adopted  by  astronomers.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  whether  from  the  measurements  which  M.  Kochon  will 
take  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  bis  new  instrument,  we  shall 
have  a  similar  diminution  to  make  in  ,the  diameter  of  these 
luminaries,  which  are  of  much  greater  importance  for  practical 
astronomy,  and  which  in  fact  have  always  been  found  smaller  by 
tome  seconds  in  proportion  as  the  instruments  became  more 
perfect. 

In  a  third  memoir  M.  Rochon  has  given  the  general  theory  of 
instruments  serving  to  measpre  angles,  either  by  mirrors,  or  by 
achromatic  prisms  of  glass  or  rock  crystal. 

The  fourth  memoir  contains  an  account  of  th^  employment  of 
metallic  wire-work  to  render  buildings  incombustible.  He 
relates  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Dyle,  who  has  covered  with 
his  cement,  impenetrable  to  water,  six  metres  square  of  this 
wire -work. 

In  the  fifth  memoir,  on  printing,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  art,  he  points  out  the  method  of 
making  a  small  number  of  .characters  serve  for  printing  a  large 
work,  particularly  for  printing  tables  of  logarithms. 

The  sixth  memoir  was  destined  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
employing  mica,  commonly  called  Muscovy  glass,  for  letting  ia 
the  light.  "         ,. 

On  the  22d  of  June  jVI.  Rochon  presented  to  the  Class  an 
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iastratnent  which,  by  means  of  a  formula  of  M.  le  Comte 
Lagrange,  reduees  quicklv  an  apparent  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  to  the  true  distance.  A  prism  of  rock  crystal  gives 
the  double  image  of  the  moon  under  a  constant  angle  of  30^. 
By  the  circular  motion  of  this  prism  behind  the  transparent  part 
of  a  small  mirror,  we  obtain  the  correction  of  the  combined 
efifect  of  parallax  and  refraction.  A  simple  prqx>rtion  is  suffi* 
cient  when  we  have  observed  two  distances  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun,  and  when  in  that  double  operation  we  have  brought  in 
contact  the  two  images  of  the  moon  successively :  the  difference 
between  these  twm  distances  compared  with  that  of  S(/  will  give 
that  which  results  from  the  variable  effect  of  refraction  and  pa* 
lallax.  The  method  is  very  ingenious.  Experience  must  be 
consulted  to  determine  its  precision. 

In  a  seventh  memoir  M.  Rochon  has  given  a  new  process  to 
know  by  the  mean  height  of  a  man  the  distance  at  which  that 
man  is  from  the  eye  oif  the  observer.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
method  cannot  be  rigorous,  but  it  may  have  its  utility  in  the 
operations  of  military  tactics.  The  instrument  is  very  simple* 
No  use  is  made  in  it  of  the  contact  of  two  images.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  feet  of  the  first  image  appear  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  the  head  of  the  second^  of  which  one  can  judge  almost 
as  exactly  as  of  contact. 

The  last  memoir  of  M.  Rochon  has  for  its  object  to  render  sea 
water  potable.  He  had  directed  his  attention  to  this  object  many 
years  ago,  but  had  suspended  his  experiments  when  he  under- 
stood that  Meusnier  was  engaged  in  solving  the  problem.  The 
method  of  M.  Rochon  consists  in  a  large  alembic,  in  which  aa 
imperfect  vacuum  may  be  formed,  sufficient  to  make  water  boil 
at  50^  Reaumur  (I44-5*  Fah.). 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  is  obvious  that  M.  Rochon 
endeavours  every  way  to  be  useful,  and  that  his  zeal  suggests  to 
him  resources  as  varied  as  the  objects  to  which  he  applies  them. 

Astronomy, 

M.  Bouvard  announced  to  the  Class  on  the  3d  of  August  tjie. 
discovery,  which  he  had  made  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  of  a 
small  comet  in  the  constellation  Lynx.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  a  letter  was  received  from  M.  Blanfrain,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Marseilles,  communicating  three  observations  on 
the  same  comet,  which  had  been  observed  at  Marseilles  tea 
days  sooner  by  M.  Pons,  Keeper  of  the  Observatory.  This 
comet  was  small.  The  observations,  at  least  at  Paris,  have  been 
few  and  difficult.  MM.  Bouvard  and  Nicolet  have  calculated 
its  orbit^  which  does  not  resemble  that  of  any  of  those  before 
known. 

Astronomers  neglect  do  occasion  to.  complete  the  tables  in 
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which  all  these  orbits  are  united.  M.  Lindeoau  has  very  laCdtjr 
published  a  supplement  to  aH  these  tables.  We  find  ia  it  4€> 
orbits  newly  determined;  22  by  Burckhardt,  among  whiok  is  noc 
the  comet  of  IG95,  the  orbit  of  which  he  has  recentlj  caloulated 
from  observations  found  in  manuscript  in  the  ObBerratory.  The 
same  astronomer  has  given  observations  on  the  motiotis  of  the 
stars  in  Cassiopeia. 

Tcfbles  of  the  Moon.     By  M.  Bukolbaildt. 

We  formerly  announced  these  tables  as  about  to  nppesTy  and 
we  have  nothing  to  alter  in  the  notioe  which  we  fave,  in  tbe 
history  of  Ihe  Institute  for' 1811,  But  we  can  at  present  add 
some  details  respecting  their  composition^  and  tbeir  relative  d^ 
gree  of  precision.  A  commission,  named  by  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  was  charged  to  eoiamine  them.  -  It  was  decided  that 
they  should  choose  a  great  number  of  observaticms  distributed  ia 
different  points  of  the  lunar  cMrbit,  and  that  they  should  be  calcn'- 
hted  according  to  the  tables  of  Burg  and  of  Burckhardt,  audi 
that  each  of  the  calculations  should  be  made  twice  over,  to  prevent 
error.  To  compare  the  difference  between  the  calculations  and 
observations,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the  method  of  the  smaller 
squares,  as  that  which  would  furnish  the  most  probable  result* 
For  ihe  longitude  the  sum  of  the  squares  was  JOOSS^^  for  M* 
Burg,  and  only  4602^^  for  M.  Burckhardt.  The  cornection  of 
the  epoch  for  the  middle  of  the  year  1 804  was  0'2f^  and  0-  V%  that 
is  to  say,  insensible.  These  results  were  from  165  observations, 
made  at  Greenwich  and  at  the  Imperial  Observatory.  By  1^7 
observations,  made  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  atiid  at  that  of  , 
the  military  school,  the  sums  of  the  squares  were  6431^'^  and 
4182^^  The  correction  of  mean  longitudes  for  the  middle  of 
1811  was  1-4'' and  0•r^ 

For  the  latitude  the  same  method  proved  that  the  new  tahUB 
had  an  advantage  almost  equal  over  those  of  M .  Burg. 

The  tables  of  the  two  authors  compared  with  the  observations 
of  Delahire  and  Flamsteed  indicated  for  M.  Burckhardt  a  real 
though  smaller  advantage. 

M.  Burg  had  introduced  a  new  equation  at  a  long  period ;  but 
between  two  arguments,  almost  equally  probable,  upon  which 
that  equation  might  depend,  M.  Burg  had  decided  for  one. 
After  mature  reflections,  and  i)y  the  advice  of  M.  Laplace,  who 
had  discovered  this  equation,  M.  Burckhardt  decided  in  favour  of 
the  second.  These  tables  contain  32  equations  of  longitude 
which  depend  only  upon  mean  arguments,  and  4  which  depend 
upon  argun^ents  successively  corrected  from  all  the  preceding 
equations.  The  tables  of  parallax  are  calculated  solely  from  thJ& 
theory  of  M.  Laplace. 

(To  he  coniinmd,)  •        r^  i 
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BiftoAMiat. 

Tn^RMOimfeR. 

.. 

ISIS. 

HtViifff. 

Mat. 

Mio. 

Med. 

Max. 

MlB. 

Mai. 

£vttp. 

Rain. 

iMiMo. 

D«c*   QS 

30-46 

30-40 

30^430 

35 

31 

a3-o 

.^ 

i 

.26 

, 

30-50  30-40 

30-450 

37 

30 

SS'5 

..i. 

27 

30-52;30-4S 

30-500 

36 

29 

32-5 

... 

1 

23 

' 

50-^2'3Q'32 

30  ■420 

43 

32 

37-5 

_« 

29 

30-32;30-15 

30-235 

46 

42 

44-0 

_ 

30 

30- 15  29-92 

30-035 

50 

42 

^•0 

i»- 

31 

29-81 

2975 

29-780 

44 

40 

42-0 

— 

1813. 

' 

r 

l«t  Mo/ 

• 

Jan.   1 

W 

30-09 

29-S1 

29-950 

45 

38 

41-5 

— 

'     2 

s  w 

30-2630-09 

30- J  75 

44 

36 

40-0 

6 

• 

3 

w 

30-30'3O-26 

30-280 

41 

34 

37-5 

_ 

:  -4 

S      £ 

30^0'30-Q9 

30-195 

42 

34 

38-0 

.,-. 

5 

S    W 

30  0929-86 
29-772970 

29-975 

44 

37 

40-5 

— 

5 

6 

s  w 

29735 

50 

40 

45-0 

m^ 

*  9 

7 

N  W 

2970  29-30 

29-600 

46 

4« 

45-0 

.     *— 

11 

B 

s  w 

29'62;29-30 

29-4f;0 

.48 

28 

38-0 

-— 

9 

N  W 

29-8712975 

29-810 

41 

31 

36-0 

9 

9 

d 

10 

N  W 

29-82  2^70 

.^9-760 

34 

28 

31-0 

— 

11 

S      £ 

2»'80i2970 

'i9'7^o 

40 

26 

33-0 

■— , 

12 

S      E 

29-70,29-6l 

W655 

34 

29 

31-5 

— 

13 

S      E 

29-58  29-53 

29555 

38 

34 

36-0 

5 

16 

14 

N     E 

597429-53 

29-635 

38 

33 

35-5 

-J. 

15 

N  W 

30*00:2974 

29-870 

38 

28 

330 

— 

16 

s   w 

dO'2030-00 

30-100 

44 

29 

36-5 

— 

0 

17 

S      E 

30'2030-04 

30-120 

35 

28 

31-5 

-— 

18 

S      E 

3O«i4'30-04 

30-090 

31 

30 

30-5 

-» 

19 

E 

30.26|30-l4 

30-200 

33 

31 

32-0 

-^ 

20 

E 

30-27 

30-26 

30-265 

34 

30 

32-0 

— • 

21 

N     E 

30-35 

30-27 

30-310 

34 

29- 

31-5 

— 

22 

E 

30-50 

3052 

3035 

30-425 

36 

23 

29-5 

•15 

0-51 

29-30 

30-022 

50 

23 

36-25 

0-35 

The  observations  id  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-four 
"oun,  bv^nniof  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  xrolumn,  A  dabh 
^^otM,  that  th«  result  is  included  in  the  next  foiJotving  observation. 
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24#  Meteorological  Journal*      [March^  ltl3«^ 

REMARKS. 

1812.  Twelfth  Month.  25.  A  very  slight  sprinkling  of 
soxm.  ^27*  A  little  snow  has  fallen  in  the  night.  30^  31» 
Windy  nights  :  small  rain  at  intervals. 

1813.  First  Month.  I.  Small  rain  at  intervals.  3.  Mis^ 
morning.  5.  Windy.  6.  The  same:  small  rain,  7*  Veiy 
misty,  a.  m.  dark  and  cloudy,  p.  m.  About  3,  some  lightning, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  shower.  9.  Hoar  frost :  at  9, 
a.m.  thick  air,  with  Cirrostratus  and  drrocumulus :  sounds 
come  freely  with  the  wind,  which  is  nowS.S.W.  Sleet  and 
rain  followed  this  observation  within  an  hour.  ^  13.  a.  m.  Over^ 
cast :  sleet  and  rain.     14.  Cloudy.    19.  a.  m.  A  little  snow. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  Westerly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period:  after<» 
wards  Easterly. 

Barometer :  Highest  observation 30*52  inches ; 

Lowest 29*30  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period  * 30*922  inches  9 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height BOP 

Least..'.. .23* 

Mean  of  the  period ....  .36*25®. 
Evaporation,  0*35  inch.    Rain,  0*51  inch. 

••  «  After  the  next  peribd  these  obsenratfons  wiH  be  covtinned  at  Tottea- 
han,  Middlesex,  to  which  place  Che  observer  has  removed  his  residence. 

Tottenham,  L.  HOWARD. 

Second  Month,  24,  1813. 


Erratum  in  the  First  Edition  of  N^  II.        ( 

P^e  148,  line  6  from  bottom,  ^or  "executors,**  read 
*^  manuscripts." 
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Barometer, 

Thermometer. 

1813. 

Wind, 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Eva  p. 

Rain. 

1st  Mo. 

■ 

Jan.  24 

N  E 

30-46 

30-37 

30-415 

Z7 

24 

30-5 

c 

25 

N  E 

30-47 

30-45 

30-460 

S6 

29 

32-5 

26 

N  E 

30-48 

30-40 

30-440 

41 

35 

38-0 

27 

N 

30-49 

30-47 

30-480 

39 

21 

30-0 

28 

Var. 

30-39 

30-37 

30-380 

32 

20 

26-0 

29 

Var. 

30-48 

30-39 

30-435 

34 

2»l 

26-5 

30 

N  W 

30-48 

30-44 

30-460 

42 

.f»o 

36-0 

31 

N  W 

30-50 

30-44 

30-470 

48 

34 

41-0 

0-27 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.  1 

Var. 

30-33 

30-24 

30-285 

41 

30 

35-5 

• 

2 

N  W 

30-37 

30-32 

30-245 

41  . 

36 

38-5 

3 

N  W 

30-45 

30-37 

30-410 

43 

34 

38-5 

4 

W 

30-45 

30-29 

30-370 

41 

34 

37-5 

5 

s 

30-29 

?9-78 

30-035 

47 

36 

41-5 

— 

6 

s  w 

29-89 

2978 

29-835 

47 

38. 

42-5 

7 

s  w 

2998 

29-79 

29-885 

48 

37 

42-5 

— 

8 

s  w 

29-66 

29-63 

29-645 

52 

44 

48-0 

— 

d 

9 

s  w 

29*88 

^9^66 

29-770 

51 

35 

43-0 

0-36 

10 

w 

30-00 

29-88 

29-940 

46 

33 

Z9'5 

11 

s 

30-00 

29-75 

29-874 

47 

35 

41-0 

12 

s 

^9-7^ 

29-28 

29-515 

b6 

44 

50-0 

— 

13 

s  w 

29-48 

29-37 

29*425 

57 

^9 

48-0 

0-33 

14 

s.  w 

29*38 

29-27 

29-325 

52 

42 

47-0 

0-30 

15S  W 

29-34 

29-27 

29-305 

52 

41 

46-5 

0-ia 

o 

16* 

s  w 

29-44 

2934 

29-390 

48 

41 

44-5 

— 

17 

s  w 

29-37 

i9-30 

29-335 

52 

43 

47-5 

0-27 

18 

s  w 

29-88 

29-37 

29*625 

52 

41 

46-5 

— 

^9 

s 

29-66 

29-60 

29-630 

56 

40 

48-0 

0-19 

20 

s  w 

29-80 

29-66 

29730 

53 

42 

47-5 

21 

s  w 

29-70 

30'j;o 
t 

^9-69 

29'69S 

57 

49 

53-0 

29-27 

29-957 

57 

20 

40-58 

1*90 

The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-fonr 
-  hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  colamn.     A  dasii 
deiotet,  that  the  rcsnU  is  included  in  the  next  following  observation. 
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REMARKS. 


1813.  First  Month.  24.  Light  clouds  and  sunshine. 
28.  Rime  on  the  trees :  very  misty  a.  m.  dear  p.  m.  2D.  Hoar 
frost:  the  sky  overcast.  30.  Misty  to  the' S.  a.m.  A  grey 
day.  31.  Misty  a.  m.  Heavy  Cirrostratus  clouds:  rain  at 
night.  '  , 

Second  Month.  1.  The  Cumulostratus,  vi^hich  has  not  for  a 
long  time  been  exhibited,  appeared  to-day  in  large  masses. 
7-  Showers  and  wind:  at  sun-set,  several  large  clouds  of  the 
modification  Nimbus.  8.  Stormy.  9.  A  violent  thunder  gust 
from  the  west  about  2  p.  m.  by  which  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  tlie  roofs  and  chimnies  of  houses,  &c.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  heavy  gales  (continuing  with  a  few  short 
intervals  of  calm  and  pleasant  weather)  to  the  end  of.  the  period. 
The  hmar  halo  ap|)ear«!d  before  several  of  these,  of  a  large 
diameter;  and,  on  the  18th,  about  11  a.  m.  there  was  a  brilliant 
rainbow.  The  river  Lea  has  considerably  inuiidated  the  adjacent 
lands. 

Results. 

Winds,  in  the  fore  part,  northerly,  with  a  very  dry,  dense  air, 
and  low  temperature:  in  the  latter  part,  southerly,  with  a 
rare  and  moist  atmosphere^  and  high  temperature. 

Barometer:  Greatest  observed  elevation  30*50  inches; 

Least ;. 29*27  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period 29*957  inches; 

Thermometer:  Highest 57° 

Lowest 20° 

Mean  of  the  period   ..... .40*58° 

Rain,  1*90  inches. 

The  account  of  evaporation  has  been  again  interrupted,  and 
is  therefore  omitted,  in  order  to  be  resumed  in  next  report. 

Tottenham,  h.  HOWARD, 

Second  Month,  23, 18 13. 
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AllTICU   I. 


Some  Observations  in  jimwer  to  Mr^  Chenevix^s  Attack  upon 
iVerner's  Mineralogicai  Methods  By  Thomas  Thomsou. 
M.IX  F.R-S. 

llfE  piiper  on  which  I  propose  to  make  some  observations  wag 
first  published  in  the  65th  volume  oi  the  Annales  de  Chtmie, 
radier  more  than  five  years  ago.  It  was  afterwards  animadverted 
upon,  ia  the  G9f  h  volume  of  the  same  work^  by  M*  D'Aubui^- 
son*  Had  it  continued  in  its  original  French  dress  I  should  hav^ 
been  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  sacrifice  made  by  Mr.  Chenevix 
upon  the  shrine  of  French  vanity ;  intended,-  perhaps,  to  render 
his  situation  more  agreeable  during  his  abode  in  Paris,  and  to 
fiicUitate  his  i^ttirn  to  his  own  country :  but  as  it  has  been  no 
less  tlum  twice  translated  itito  English^  and  as  Mr.  Chenevix  has 
himself  added  to  one  of  the  translations  what  he  calls  an  answer 
to  IXAubuisson,  some  notice  of  it  seems  necessary.  From  the 
confident  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  spirit  Of  reillery 
.  which  runs  through  it,  the  paper  is  calculated  ..to  produce  a 
considerable  effi*ct  upon  young  men  just  beginning  the  study  of 
mineralogy.'  On  that  aceount  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
out  of  scsMOQ^  to  make  a  few  strictures  on  it,  even  at  this  late 
period. 

It  was  probably  the  respect  to  which  tbey  thought  Mr.  Che« 
fieviK  entitled  that  has  induced  British  mineralogists  to.  take  no  ^ 
totiee  of  his  essay.  For  my  part  I  think  they  have  reasoned 
ioAGouratefy.  'Hie  only  true  way  of  treating  a  man  of  science 
wkh'respect,  is  to  examine  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports 
kfa'opinions,  to  adopt  them  if  they  appear  sound  and  cObcIusiv^ 
but*  to  n^ute  them' if  tbey  are-  erraneousi    Thiji  i&  the  course 
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« 

which  I  mean  to  take.  If  I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  place  the 
subject  in  its  proper  point  of  view,  1  trust  I  shall  promote  the 
cause  of  science,  and  make  some  compensation  to  the  feelings 
of  a  nation,  which  Mr.'  Chenevix  appears  to  me  to  have  treatedf 
with  harshness  and  injustice. 

I  have  /a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Chenevix,   both    as   a 
chemist,  and  as  a  man  of  talents,  and  regret  exceedingly  that 
be  seems  disposed  to  abandon  that  career  of  experimental  invest 
tigation  in  which  he  was  proceeding  witM*  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  the  science  to  which  he  seemed  so   de^ 
voted.     I  hope  this  change  of  taste  was  not  occasipned  by   the 
mistake  into  which  he  fell  respecting  palladium.     From  the  very 
nature  of  chemistry,  mistakes  must  now  and  then  occur,  not- 
withstanding every  possible  caution.    Nor  do  I  recollect  any 
chemist   who   has  not  occasionally  fallen  into  them,   except 
perhaps  Dt*.  Black  and  Mr.  Cavendish.   It  is  not  the  unavoidable 
errors,  which  those  who  cultivate  this, delightful  but  intricate 
science  must  occasionally  commit,  that  have  such  a  tendency  to 
injure  their  credit  as  philosophers,  as  the  indulgence  of  that 
supercilious  or  rather  ludicrous  style,  which  is  suited,  only  to 
^comedy  and  burlesque,  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  gravity  of 
science.     I  do  not  know  what  efifect  Mr.  Chenevix's  attack  upon 
the  Wernerian  method  of  mineralogy  produced  upon  others ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  Was  not  Wemef 
and  the  Wernerian  method  which  sunk  in  my  estimation,  but 
the  author  of  the  Reflections:  and  this  eflFect  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  Mr.  Chenevix's  appendix  to  the  English  translation  of 
his  essay. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  in  the  first  place,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  reader,  that  there  are  two  systems  which  at  present 
divide  the  mineralogical  world;  namely,  the  system  of  Werner, 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  which  has  been 
generally  embraced  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  America; 
and  the  system  of  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  which  has  been  adopted, 
though  not  universally,  by  the  French,  and  I  believe  also  by 
several  British  mineralogists.  Werner  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  mineralogy  as  a  science ;  for  before  his  time  it  was 
not  entitled  to  the  name.  .  Haiiy  came  later ;  and  was  assisted 
in  his  system  by  the  theory  of  Bergman,  and  the  previous  labours 
of  Rome  de  Lisle. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Chenevix's  reflections  is  to  prove  that  the 
system  of  Werner  is  destitute  of  all  merit;  that  it  teems  with 
absurdities  and  contradictions,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  man  of  science :  while  the  system  of  Haiiy  is  excellent  in 
every  respect,  simple,  exact,  and  truly  scientific.  '  Not  satisfied 
with  this  sweeping  preference,  he  attacks  the  Germans  as  a 
nation,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  possess  the  smallest  merit 
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either  in  literature  or  science.  Thoagh  ehemisffy  and  mine-' 
iriilogy  have  been  much  more  generally  cultivated  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  though  dufing  the  last  35  yea» 
they  haVe  undergone  a  complete  rcfvoltitiony  be  affimbs  that  not 
a  single  philosophical  idea  has  been  furnished  by  a  German^- 
wbjle  the  whole  philosophy  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  is  du« 
to  the  French, 

Tbe  Reflections  of  Mr.  Chenevix  Consist  of  thrde  distinct 
{mrts :  1  •  A  discussion  respecting  mineral  spiecres,  in  which  the 
alsurdity  of  the  Wernerian  method  is  exposed,  and  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  system  of  Haiiy  stated  and  descanted  on. 
2.  An  examination  of  the  descriptive  language  of  Werner,  inr 
which  its  defects,  inaccuracies,  and  inelegancics,  are  etilarged 
upon,  and  exposed  to  ridicule.  Mr.  Chenevijfc  allows  that  it 
answers  well  enough. to  distinguish  minerals  from  each  other) 
but  he  contends  that  it  is  too  easy,  and  too  unpbilosophical,  to 
be  adopted  by  a  man  of  science,  and  that  it  is  fit  only  ibr  miners, 
and  persons  destitute  of  education.  3.  A  critique,  or  rather  aft 
invective^  against  the  German  mode  of  teaching,  German  litera- 
ture, and  German  literati;  and  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
philosophy  in  Britain^  France,  and  Germany. — Let  us  take  a 
view  of  each  of  these  topics  in  the  bfder  presented  by  Mr.  Ci^e*' 
nevix. 

L  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  though  Mf .  Chefievix  studied 
ihineralogy,  as  he  informs  us,  for  18  months  at  Freyberg,  and  of 
course  must  have  heard  the  principles  of  the  Wernerian  method 
detailed  by  Werner  himself,  yet  all  the  knlowledge  of  h,  which 
he  seems  to  possess^  he  obtained  from  the  writings  of  D'Au- 
buisson  and  Brochant^  two  French  mineralogists)  the  first  o( 
whom  wrote  the  essay,*  which  Chenevix  quotes,  while  he  wa^ 
attending  Werner  for  the  first  time ;  and  Brochant  published  his 
system  of  mineralogy  without  having  had  the  previous  advantage 
of  studying  at  Freyberg  at  all.  Mr.  Chenevix  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  D'AubuissoUj  on  which  he  builds  a  grciat  part 
Of  his  rca^ning  :— 

^  All  minerals  which  have  essentially  the  saiOe  constituent 
parts,  both  in  respect  of  qualitv  and  quantity,  form  the  same 
species ;  and  all  those  which  differ  essentially  belong  to  different 
species.  If  different  minerals  in  the  same  species  having  the 
same  characters  respectively  (one  character  efxcepted),*  differ 
from  other  minerals  by  two  or  three  characters  (a  greater  number 
would  occasion  a  diffisrence  in  species),  they  form  li  distinct 
tabspecies.  When  an  individual  in  a  species  or  subspecies  baf 
only  character  different,  it  forms  a  variety.*' 

Od  this  quotation  Mr.  Chenevix  descants  at  considerable 
length.  He  shows  that  it  is  improper  to  assume  tbe  number  oi 
different  characters  as  tbe  base  of  classification^  without  aay  , 
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regard  to  the  value  of  these  characters :  he  pcnnts  oi^t  ];he  in-** 
^Dvtiniences  apd  absurdities  that  re&uk  from  Werner  having 
diiidded  the  external  characters  iqto  genera  andr  species;  and 
shows  that  in  the  formation  of  species  Werner  himself  has  not 
followed  his  Qwn  principles ;  but  has  been  guided  entirely  by 
oaprice ;  that  his  species  are  founded  upon  no  principle  what- 
ever,  and  are  often,  therefore,  erroneous  and  improper.  The 
itrhole  of  these  animadversions,  which  occupy  a  considerable 
space  ip  Mr.  Chenevi&'s  paper,  are  founded  upon  two  mistakes, 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 

That  a  man  of  abilities  should  have  studied  mineralogy  with 
ajssiduity  for  18  months,  and  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  science,  is  as  extraordinary  a  fact  as 
any  which  I  have  ever  met  with ;  for  I  will  not  suppose  that  Mr* 
Chevenix  was  so  uneandid  as  to  mis-state,  on  purpose,  the  first 
principles  of  the  Wernerian  classification  ;  that  he  might  have  it 
in  his  power  to  point  out  its  supposed  absurdities,  and  triumph 
in  his  own  superior  aputepess.  This  could  not  promote  the 
cause  which  he  has  espoused  with  such  zeal.  Every  tyro  in 
mineralogy  could  expose  his  reasoning  at  pleasure;  and  Mr, 
Chevenix  would  have  earned  a  character  the  most  disgraceful  to 
a  man  of  science — the  want  of  honesty  and  of  candour.  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  to  igno- 
eance ;  but  in  that  case  he  was  the  most  improper  person  possible 
to  write  on  the  subject,  apd  could  not  be  a  judge  of  the  merits 
of  a  method  with  which  he  was  utterly  unacquainted. 
.  li  is  not  true  that  Werner  makes  the  number  of  diff^-ent 
characters  the  base  of  his  arrangement.  It  is  not  true  that 
Werner  divides  his  external  characters  into  genera  and  species^ 
which  influence  his  arrangement.  The  first  proposition,  indeed, 
might  be  drawn  from  the  paragraph  of  p^Aubuisson  above 
quoted ;  but  it  never  was  taught  by  Werner,  nor  by  any  of  his 
disciples,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  works 
on  Werneriaq  mineralogy,  which  have  madi  their  appeaiance  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  D'Aubuisson  himself  has  acknow- 
ledged the  inaccuracy  of -hi^  assertion,  and  has  formally  denied 
that  Werner  ever  taught  it.  With  respect  to  the  second  asser- 
tion, that  Werner  divides  his  external  characters  into  genera 
and  species,  which  influence  his  classification  ;  this  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  Werner,  in  his  Treatise^  on  t/ie  External 
Characters,  expressly  &q^s  fault  with  his  predecessors  for  having 
done  $0,  and  pointy  out  the  impossibility  of  making  any  such 
division  the  base  pf  a  classification  of  minerals.'*^ 

*  Mr.  CbeTenix;,  in  bis  answer  to  D^Aubuisson,  pnbliiheil  as  an  appendix 

le  the  Bnglibb  translation  of  his  paper,  stUl  continues  to  aflSrm  that  Werner 

.  hm  diTided  his  external  characters  into  genera  and  species  which  influence  bis 

-  4^jqEangemea(,  and  be  quotes,  a  passage  from  Weaver's  trwisiatioB  of  Wemef"^ 
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Liet  US  now  consider  the  niineral  sfpecres  a  tittle  m^we  closely^ 
Aat  we  may  be  able  to  determine  vyhether  there  be  any  founda^ 
fieft  for  Cbenevix*9  asseHion  that  Werner  follo^ws  no  principle 
whatever,  and  that  the  principle  of  Haiiy  alone  is  precise  and 
Scientific.  Werner's  definition  of  a  specie  is  this:  **  All 
Inioerals  composed  of  the  same  constituents  combined  in  tlii 
to'me  proportion  bdong  to  the  same  species,  while  ihineraU 
conoiposed  of  different  constituents  belong  to  distinct  species.'* 
Heiiy's  definition  of  species  is  this :  *'  Minerals  composed  of  thd 
same  constituents,  and  having  integrant  molecules  of  the  sanW 
IcfitDy  belong  to  the  same  species."  1  appeal  to  Mr.  Chenerii 
himself  which  of  these  two  definitions  is  most  scientific; 
Wcrneir's  species  depend  alone  upon  the  constitution  of  minerals^ 
Irhich  is  surely  the  essential  circumstance  :  for  minerals  are  not 
organised  beings,  like  animals  and  plants,  capable  of  being 
Sl^sed  aiJcordiiig  to  the  form  of  their  organs  respectively.  Th5 
eircamstance  in  minerals,  which  is  the  most  interesting  to  us^ 
and  upon  which,  as  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  their 
prc^rties  must  depend,  is  their  composition.  Upon  it,  there- 
fore^ it  siiec^s  most  proper  that  their  division  into  species  should 

Bodk  in  support  of  bis  assertion.  The  passage  in  qnestion,  had  it  been/oirZ^ 
^cMMy  would  hate  proved  directly  the  reverse.  To  convince  the  reader  of 
Ihit)  I  siiaU  insert  here  the  ivhole  paragraph,  tratislated  asltteraUy  as  possiUift 
from  the  original  German.  The  paragraph  is  needlessly  diffuse,  which  gives  it 
a  clumsy  appearance^  but  thenifaniog  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

*'  T6«  best  mode  of  e^ihibf  ting  the  mutual  relations  of  the  external  charactert 
19  to  reduce  then  into  a  regular  System ;  that  is,  to  divide  tkem  jnto  genera  awl 
species,  and  then  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  natural  succession.  Generif 
6f  external  characters,  or  generic  characters,  are  those  which  show  what  is  to^ 
6e  deeer  rained 'in  a  mineral)  such' are  colour,  coherence  of  the  particles^' 
weight,  taste,  &c.  Thus,  for  example,  when  I  say  Copper  pyrites  has  i 
colour,  I  have  as  yet  determined  nothing.  I  have  only  shown  what  i<>  to  bd 
determined.  These  generic  characters  are  again  general  and  particular;  the 
^efiera?  are  those  which  show  what  is  to  be  determined  in  all  minerdls;  the 
patticular^  what  is  to  be  determined  in  a  part  of  fossils.  The  abov6  cited 
example  illustrates  the  general  character ;  as  solidity^  external  shape,  lustre^ 
,  &c.  do  the  particular,  as  they  occur  only  in  ^olid  minerals.  The  species  of 
external  character*,  or  specific  characters^  are  those  which  determine  What  wc^ 
have  to  Stfy  of  a  mineral  in  regard  to  a  generic  character.  As  for  example^ 
when  I  say  of  copper  pyrites,  in  regard  to  colour,  it  is  yellvw;  or  in  regard- 
to  hardness,  that  it  is  semihard — these  specific  characters  afford  us  a  conception 
of  the  exterior  of  the  fossil,  or  the  description  of  its  Exterior ;  but  the  generic 
characters  serve  only  to  reduce  the  specific  characters  in  the  system  under' 
genera.  Lastly,  the  varieties  are  those  characters  by  which  we  determine  with* 
accuracy  what  is  to  be  observed  in  a  mineral  in  regard  to  a  specific  chan^ter« 
M  for  example,  when  I  say  of  copper  pyrites  that  it  is  gold  yellow,  or  of  the 
diamond  in  respect  to  hardness  that  it  Hs  uncommonly  hard.  As  these  spectfie- 
diaracters  vary  vcfry  much,  and  as  many  minerala  are  often  distinguished  hy 
one  variety,  it  is  necessary  to  determine,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  in 
regard  to  one  or  other  of  the  common  characters,  not  only  by  the  specific 
eharaeteri',  but  also  l)y  the  varieties."  fVerner^s  vQn  den  ausserUchen  Kenntnff 
eft«n  der  fogsiUm,  p.  65.  A  writer  must  be  greatly  at  a  loss  ^  for  ol>jects  of 
accusation,  when  he  has  recourse  to  mit^sotatioiis  and  folae  coostmetWiw  U^, 
lesteblish  his  poiitions* 
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depend*    ^  far  I  believe  all  are  agreed.    Even  Mr,  Cbenevu^    9 
wilj  not  condemn  Werner's  definition  in  the  abstract,  though  he 
has  not  thpiight  proper  to  take  a^y  notice  of  it,  for  what  reason 
))e  )iimself  is  [)e$^  able  to  inform  us. 

But  Haiiy's  definition,  it  seems^  is  infinitely  preferable.  Why 
80 )  Haiiy's  definitioi^  is  the  same  as  Werner's,  only  he  adds  ^ 
particular  of  whipb  Werner  has  taken  no  notice.  Minerals,  to 
belong  to  the  same  species,  must  not  only  agree  in  their  com-r 
position,  but  a)so  jn  the  form  of  their  integrant  molecules^  The 
superiority  of  the  definition  must  depepd  upon  this  additipn.  Now 
the  cleavage,  for  the  form  of  the  integrant  molecule  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  mathematical  hypothesis  adopted  by  Haiiy^ 
constitutes  a  character  of  minerals,  which  I  admit  to  be  of  the 
very  first  importance ;  but  so  is  the  specific  gravity.  And  I  wiU 
appeal  to  Mr.  Chpneyix  himself,  whether  the  specific  gravity  19 
not  as  important  a  charact/^r  b^  the  cleavage  3  for  whenever 
minerals  ^^Ser  tpucl^  in  thpir  specific  'gravity,  Haiiy  alwaya 
places  them  in  distinct  species,  even  though  the  form  of  their 
int^egrant  niolecules  be  in  his  opinion  the  same.  Hajiy  Plight 
therefor^i  with  as  mucl>  propriety,  hjave  added  to  W^rne^r's 
de^nition  of  species,  that  minerals  belonging  to  the  same  species 
p:iust  have  the  sarne  specific  gravity^  as  thp  same  form  pf  inte-. 
grant  q]iolecu]e.  And  several  other  characters  stand  in  the  same 
situation,  and  have  just  as  fair  a  claim  to  be  introduced  into  the 
^ifinition  of  species  as  the  cleavage. 

,Thu§  ^Ith  respect  tp  Haiiy's  definition  of  mineral  species,  so 
i!ar  from  considering  it  as  superior  to  the  definition  of  Werner, 
I  think  it  inferior,  in  consequence  pf  the  arbitrary  addition  with 
which  it  is  clogged.  IJut  even  supposing  the  addition  of  Haiiy 
to  be  perfectly  correct  in  itself,  and  supposing  it  possible  to  de- 
termine the  angles  of  crystals  with  perfect  accuracy,  still  the 
defiQitiop  \yould  be  improper  as  the  basjs  of  a  system  of  niine- 
xalogy,  because  it  would  exclude  from  the  consideration  of 
mineralogists  all  those  numerous  minerals  which  are  not  crystal- 
lized, and  with  respect  to  which  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
iQetermine  their  primitive  form.  Now  this  is  the  case  with  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  minerals.  What  can  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  a  definition  which  excludes  from  the  rank  of  species 
the  greater  number  of  the  very  substances  which  it  is  its  pro- 
fessed object  to  classify }  Mr.  Chenevix  contends  that  this  is 
perfectly  proper,  and  insists  upon  it  that  all  upcry^tallized  miner 
rals  should  b^  excluded.  That  is,  that  99  hundredth  parts  of 
all  the  minerals  in  nature  should  be  discarded  from  the  consi- 
deration of  jhe  mineralogist,  because  tl;iey  happen  to  be  incon- 
s.istent  with  an  arbitrary  definition.  But  Haiiy  has  conducted 
|)imself  with  more  moderation.  He  has  introduced  into  his 
flj^tem  two  mineral  species,  neither  of  >Ybich  contains  a  sipgle 
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crystallized  specimen ;  1  mean  chromate  of  iron  and  ceriie. 
Nay,  in  his  last  publication^  he  allows  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  integrant  molecule  is  not  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  and 
describe  species,  and  has  thus  brought  back  his  own  definition, 
so  highly  prized  by  Chenevix,  to  a  state  of  identity  with  that  of 
Werner,  which  Chenevix  has  so  unmercifully  belaboured,  as 
utterly  destitute  of  all  pretensiQns  to  science  or  common  sense. 

Thus  with  respect  to  the  abstract  definition  of  mineral  species^ 
the  superiority  is  unquestionably  due  to  Werner.  Many  mineral 
species  have  been  established  in  exact  conformity  with  this  defi*- 
nition.  Cinnabar ,  pyrites^  tungstaie  of  lime,  sulphate. of  stron-' 
iian,  may  be  mentioned  as  well-known  examples.  But  I  must 
acknowledge  that  a  rigid  application  of  the  definition  of  mineral 
species  is  impossible;  otherwise  the  number  of  species  would 
become  almost  infinite,  and  a  system  of  mineralogy  of  no  u^d 
whatever.  The  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  mine- 
rals ;  and  the  constituents  of  these  minerals,  as  far  as  they  haVe 
be^n  examined^  consist  of  no  less  than  50  distinct  substances 
combined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Minerals  were  early 
divided  into  four  classes^  which  possess  characters  sufficiently 
distinct  from  each  other;  namely,  stones,  salts^  comlmstibleSf  SLua 
ores.  In  the  salts,  and  a  good  many  of  the  oreSy  the  composition 
is  perfectly  fixed,  and  the  minerals  belonging  to  them  may  be 
arranged  in  strict  conformity  \xith  the  Wernbrian^  definition. 
The  combustible  minerals  are  few,  and  easily  arranged;  though 
fhe  science  of  chemistry  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  allow 
us  tQ  determine  with  precision  respecting  their  composition.  The 
stones  are  composed  of  the  nine  earths,  water,  the  fixed  alkalies^ 
ax^d  about  seven  metals  in  the  state  of  oxides;  and  these  bodies 
are  found  united  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  proportions. 
Were  the  definition  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  almost  every  speci- 
men of  stone  would  constitute  a  distinct  species ;  and  there 
would  be  as  many  species  as  mineral  masses.  Some  means  roust 
be  devised  to  prevent  this  enormous  multiplicity,  otherwise 
mineralogy  would  be  of  no  service  to  mankind.  The  method  ' 
followed  by  the  older  mineralogists  was  to  pitch  npon  some  one 
quality,  which  they  considered,  as  of  primary  importance :  all 
minerals  agreeing  in  this  quality  they  referred  to  the  same 
species ;  all  disagreeing,  to  a  difierent  species.  Haiiy  has  fol* 
lowed  the  plan  of  the  older  mineralogists  in  tiiis  resspect.  He 
has  pitched  upon  the  form  of  the  integnant  molecule,  an^  has 
laid  it  down  as  ai  rule  that  all  minerals  having  the  same  integrant 
molecule  (provided  the  chemical  composition  agrees)  belong  to 
the  same  species. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Werner  is  very  difierent.  He  coQceiyed 
it  necessary  to  include  in  his  system  all  the  minerals  in  nature, 
though  b^  believed  at  the  ^ame  time  that  a  great  many  ei  thean 
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htA  not  been  arranged  by  nature  into  species.  It  was  n^eeasaiyy 
how€vef,^o  divide  them  into  species,  tor  the  sake  of  mineralp^. 
Such  qpecies  are  merel;^  conventional  and  artificial,  and  the  basis 
of  their  formation  is  utility.  Some  rule  must  be  followed  in 
fiM'ming  them.  Now  Werner's  mode  is  this :  and  1  confess  that 
to  me  at  least  it  appears  excellent.  He  examined  ail  the 
external  characters  of  minerals^  and  divided  them  under  variou* 
beads.  Some  of  these  characters  are  susceptible  of  a  great 
ttomber  of  varieties :  cohtitj  for  example.  He  determined  ^11 
the  diflerent  shades  of  colour  which  occur  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom^  and  drew  them  up  into  a  catalogue,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  different  shades  riiin  into  one  another.  The  same  waa  done 
with  respect  to  hardness^  specific  gravity,  and  every  other  cha- 
laeter  susceptible  of  variation,  A  certain  range  of  each  of  these 
characters  was  allowed  to  minefa}s  belonging  to  the  same  species^ 
Thus  two  points  were  taken  in  the  catalogue  of  cohurSf  between 
which  all  the  colours  belonging  tp  a  given  specU>s  would  be 
lound.  In  like  manner  two  points  were  taken  in  the  catalogue 
of  hardness,  specific  gravity,  &c. :  and  between  these  two  points 
l|e  the  hardness,  specific  gravity,  Jk^.  of  every  rnineral  bekmginy 
to  a  given  species. 

Thus  Werner  formed  sdl  the  chara$!ters  s^soepttble  of  it  into 
iuite^,  gradually  passing  through  a  variety  of  changes  from  one 
extremity  of  the  suite  to  the  other.  Certain  points  were  lixed 
upon  at  some  distance  from  each  other  in  each  of  these  suites, 
and  all  the  minerals  possessed  of  the  characters  lying  between 
these  two  ppints  wefe  considered  as  belonging  tp  the  same 
^oies.  Thus  with  respeet  to  isolour,  for  example,  it  b  not 
necessary  for  all  minerals  belonging  to  the  same  species  to  have 
the  sam^  colour;  but  they  must  possess  some  one  of  the  colours 
l3»i!f  between  the  two  points  in  the  series  of  colours  pitched 
upon  as  iqeluding  ait  the  colours  belonging  to  that  $p6eks, 
iience  the  colour  suite  between  these  two  points  characterizes 
the  particular  species,  and  becomes  as  importapt  and  unvarying 
a  character  as  any  other  character  whatever.  The  same  rule  is 
followed  with  respect  to  the  hardness,  the  specific  gravity,  the 
erystafe,  and  all  the  other  characters.  So  that  the  rule  fpr 
forming  species  dots  not  require  perfect  Identity  in  all  the  cha* 
lacters  ;  but  a  certain  variation  is  allowed  in  each }  and  provided 
this  variation  keeps  within  the  prescribed  Hmits,  it  does  not 
^vent  minerals  froni  being  classed  together.  Exact  identity  ^ 
not  insisted  on;  but  the  minerals  classed  together  under  the 
aait^  specific  nama  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  each  otli«: 
in  their  properties.  To  form  species  according  to  this  r»le  is  by 
tu>  means  ate  easy  task.  It  requires,  in  the  first  place^  a  collection 
df  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  and  a  very  careftil 
eocamiiiatipfiituid  eojppapisoQ  of  all  the  charaeters;    The  ^^ttea^ 
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aiwencis  of  the  sukes  wbich  oonsthate  TMinicolBr  characleis  (at 
colour)  will  necesstrilj  Tary  in  difPerest  species ;  because  it  will 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  permanenoy  of  the  other  eha* 
cacters.  In  some  species  the  colour  suite  b  very  extensive; 
because  the  other  chancters  may  neiurly  coincide  in  a  great 
variety  of  specimens,  which,  notwithstanding,  may  difier  in 
tlieir  colours.  The  same  observation  may  be  affiled  to  the  other 
eharacters.  But  after  a  species  is  once  defined  or  described  (for 
the  description  is  the  only  possible  definition  of  it),  then  every 
suite  of  characters  becomes  just  as  characteristic  of  the  qpecies 
as  if  it  were  not  susceptible  of  the  least  variation. 

Such  is  the  method  which  Werner  has  prescribed  )o  himself 
in  forming  ^cies.  And  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Chenevix  himself 
whether  it  is  not  the  best,  or  rather  whether  it  is  not  the  only 
method  possible ;  provided  it  be  true  that  most  stony  bodies  are 
not  in  fact  divided  into  species  by  nature,  but  that  the  division  of 
them  into  species  is  entirely  conventioqal  and  artificial.  This, 
however,  is  a  conclusion  which  I  am  sensible  Mr.  Chenevuc  will 
not  readily  admit ;  for  he  affirms  that  all  minerals  which  deserve 
a  nl^ioe  in  a  mineral  system  are  divided  into  species  by  nature* 
This  also  must  be  the  opinion  of  Haiiy.  It  is  an  opinion  which 
might  be  phudbiy  supported  if  we  were  to  adopt  their  method 
of  proceeding,  that  is  to  say,  reject  4-(ths  of  the  whole  mineral 
kingdoei  as  unworthy  of  notice,  and  make  our  selection  ad 
libitum  out  of  the  remaining  20th.  Bdt  it  is  an  opinion  which 
every  person,  who  conceives  mineralogy  intended  to  convey 
information  respecting  minerals  in  general,  and  not  confined  to 
small  spots  and  corners  of  the  system,  will  find  it  impossible  to 
establish. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  kind  of  judgment,  let 
us  compare  the  definition  of  Haiiy  with  the  minerals  as  he  has 
anranged  them  into  species.  That  definition  consists  Kit  two 
parts :  let  us  consider  them  in  succession.  1.  As  to  the  firs^ 
part,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  far  as  chemical  analysis  goes,  there 
does  not  exist  any  identity  in  the  composition  of  those  minerals 
which  he  places  under  the  same  species.  Thus  in  three  speci- 
IpDcns  of  mka  analysed  by  Klaproth  the  proportions  of  alumina 
were  20,  34,  12,  respectively;  the  proportions  of  iron,  15,5,  22; 
and  those  of  potash,  15,  9,  10.  One  of  the  species  contaitied  9 
per  cent,  of  magnesia,  while  the  other  two  exhibited  no  trace  of 
that  earth.  But  it  is  needless-  to  multiply  examples:  the  fwit  is 
universally  known  and  acknowledged.  1  refer  Mr.  Chenevix  to 
the  various  analyses  of  felspar  by  Vauquelin,  Klaproth,  and 
others;  to  his  own  analyses  of  sapphire  compared  with  those  of 
Klaproth ;  and,  indeed^  to  almost  all  die  analyses  of  stony 
bo(ttes  hitherto  published.  Mr.  Chenevhc,  indeed,  admits  this 
ferpelual  diversity ;  but  he  has  jhllen  upon  a  otitthod  of  account^ 
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ing  for  it  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his 
opinion.  When  minerals  crystallized,  says  be  after  Dolomieu, 
they  were  enveloped  in  foreign  bodies.  Hence  tliey  usually 
contain  $i  variety  of  foreign  matter  mechanically  mixed.  .  "How, 
a$  chemistry  is  not  in  possessioti  of  a  method  of  distinguishing' 
between. those  ingredients  which  are  chemically  combined^  and 
those  which  are  mechanically  mixed,  both  together  are  stated  as 
helbnging  to  the  constituents  of  the  mineral ;  and  hence  a  varia- 
tion i«  exhibited  in  its  constitution,  which  would  disappear  if  we 
could  ;get  rid  of  all  the  ingredients  that  are  only  mechanically 
mixed,  and  of  course  in  reality  foreign.  Were  we  to  grant  th©. 
tri^th  of  this  explanation,  still  it  would  follow  that  the  composi- 
tion of  stones  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrange  them  into 
species,  since  by  the  confession  of  Mr.  Chenevix  hintself  we 
have  no  means  of  discovering  what  that  composition  is.  Thus 
it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Chenevix  that  chemical  analysis  (in  the 
present  state  of  the  art)  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  divide 
all. minerals  into  species. 

I  cannot  avoid  noticing  here  Mr.  Chenevix's  remarks  regard-^ 
ing  Werner's  conduct  with  respect  to  chemical  analysis.  When 
it  agrees  with  his  previous  classification,  says  Chenevix,  he 
allows  it  to  be  of  weight ;  but,  when  it  disagrees  with  it,  he 
discards  it  altogether,  and  will  not  allow  i,t  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  altering  his  arrangement.  This  accusation  must  be 
tal^^Q  with  some' limitation.  Werner  has  been  induced  in  somd 
cases,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  separate  into  two  species  minerals 
which  had  been  formerly  considered  as  constituting  only  one, 
JVlr.  Chenevix  himself  acknowledges  that  this  was  his  reason  fox 
separating  »idphaie  of  strontian  from  sulphate  of  harytes^  But 
when  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  and  the  external  characters 
are  completely  at  variance,  in  that  case  he  is  induced  to  hesitate. 
He  has  concluded,  and  I  cannot  avoid  embracing  the  same 
opinion,  that  identity  of  composition  will  generally  be  attended 
by  identity  of  characters.  When  chemical  analysis  gives  u$ 
identity  in  the  one,  while  there  exists  diversity  in  the  other,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  from  the  imperfect  state  of  che- 
mistry some  important  ingredient  may  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  analyst,  which  occasions  the  difference  so  conspieuous  in  the 
characters.  What  two  substances  in  nature  possess  properties 
more  diiferent  from  each  other  than  charcoal  and  the  diamond  P 
Yet,~as  far  as  chemical  experiments  have  gone,  the  composition 
of  both  is  absolutely  the  same.  .  It  is  not  poi$sible  to  avoid  sus- 
pecting that  some  essential  difference  exists  between  the  compo-«> 
«ition  of  these  Iwdies,  though  the  art  of  analysis  is  not  yet  far 
•enough  advanced  to  enable  us  to  find  it  put.  Fontana  made  a 
gmixt  piany  experiments  On  the  poison  of  tlis  viper ^  and,  as  fe^ 
.^  ch^oye^l  p/ODertiies  went,  b^  fouqd  it  ihe  same.as  gtin^  arqHo^ 
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JSoWj  if  we  consider  these  two  substances  for  a  moment,  ire 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the/  great  dijBerence  of  their  eSectf, 
Gum  arabic  is  an  innocent  and  even  nourishing  article  of  food ; 
but  the  poison  of  the  viper  is  injurious,  and  even  destructive  tq 
life.  That  such  opposite  properties  should  exist  in  substances 
absolutely  the  same  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe ;  and 
cannot  avoid  concluding  that  a  difference  in  their  compositioa 
actually  exists,  though  the  imperfect  state  of  chembtry  did  not 
permit  Fontana  to  discover  it.  Now  1  do  not  perceive  any  im-? 
propriety  in  the  hesitation  of  Werner  in  such  cases ;  it  is  even 
praiseworthy,  and  necessary  to  prevent  mineralogical,  arrange- 
ments from  running  into  confusion. 

2.  The  first  part  of  Haiiy's  definition  being  thus  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  arrange  minerals  into  species,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  must  be  guided  alm^ost  entirely  by  the  second  criterion  $ 
namely,  identity  of  the  integrant  molecules.  This  acccordingly 
is  the  criterion  by  which  he  is  really  guided,  as"  far  as  stony 
minerals  are  concerned.  All  those  stones  that  have  the  sarnie 
primitive  form  of  crystals  he  considers  as  belonging  to  the  same 
niecies.  Now  granting  that  all  minerals  are  found  in  a  crystal** 
lized  form,  and  granting  it  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  primitive  crystalline  form  with  mathematical  accuracy^  still 
I  a£Srm  that  the  shape  of  the  crystal  has  been  pitched  on  to 
determine  the  species  without  sufficient  cqnsideratjon.  The 
atoms  of  which  these  primitive  crystals  are  composed  hav« 
doubtless  all  of  them  a  determinate  form ;  they  may»  thereforey 
(unless  we  suppose  them  all  spheres)  unite  by  difierent  faces,  and 
of  course  form  crystals  of  different  shapes,  not  reducible  from 
each  other  by  any  conceivable  law :  so  tnat  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  two  parts  of  Hauy's  definition  may  become  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  Identity  of  chemical  composition,  may  exist 
^ong  with  a  diversity  in  the  shape  of  the  iqtegrant  molecule^:. 
Accordingly  two  instances  of  this  kind  have  already  occurred* 
Calcareous  spar  and  arragonit^y  and  ruihile  apd  octahedriie,  as 
fistr  as  chemical  analysis  goes,  are  absolutely  identical ;  yet  theji 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  integrant  molecules^,  Mr^  Chenevix 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  first  of  these  exceptiqns,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  second.  He  even  plutpes  himself  upon 
the  importance  of  a  theory  against  which  only  one  valid  excep- 
tion could  be  stated,  not  considering  that  one  valid  exception 
overturns  a  theory  just  as  effectually  as  a  thousand* 

But  Haiiy's  rule  for  forming  species  is  attended  with  other 
Inconveniences  pf  a  very  important  kind,  It  frequently  unitet 
together  minerals  which  possess  very  differerit  and  distinct  char 
racters ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  it  may  separate  minerals  whose 
pther  characters  very  nearly  coincide.  What  minerals,  for 
^xapiple^  can  be  better  distinguished  from  ^cb  oth^r  ihm 
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tr4m6li^y  oetinoUte,  aAd  hernlkndeP  Y^  the  primitive  form^ 
tf  their  ^rystald  have  beei^  all  found  to  coincide^  and  they  hav^ 
been  reeeatly  united  by  Haiiy  under  the  same  species.  If  Haiif 
go  Oft  for  any  length  of  time  as  he  has  be^un,  we  may  predict 
that  all  stonee  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  small  number 
of  species  indeed.  But  such  a  reduction',  though  it  may  coincide 
irell  enough  with  the  views  of  the  crystAllographer,  will  make  the 
lystem  quite  useless  to  tlie  mineralogist ;  because  various  mine- 
rals will  be  confopnded  together  under  the  same  name,  which  it 
IS' essential  for  him  to  distinguish.  We  request  any  mineralogist 
of  eompetent  skiU  to  look  into  the  species  called  by  Haiiy 
guartZy  and  see  what  a  number  of  important  minerals  are 
huddled  together  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  it.  Chal/cedony, 
flint,  cats'  eye,  carn^lian,  opal,  semiopal,  pitchstone,  meniHtei 
}asper,  &c.  &e.  are  all  classed  together  as  varieties  of  quartz. 
These  substances  are  all  as  distinct  from  quartz,  and  may  be  as 
easily  distinguished  from  it,  as  any  species  in  the  M'hiAt  systeml 
of  Haiiy. 

'  There  is  one  principle,  which  Mr.  Chenevix  has  turned  into 
ridicule,  that  it  may  bt  proper  to  notice  here,  because  it  is  «f 
tonsiderable  importance  in  the  Wernerian  system,  and  haa  in-* 
dueed  Werner  to  arrange  the  speeies  in  a  particular  order,  and 
lometimes  even  to  alter  their  position,  when  the  discovery  of 
new  specimens  render  their  connection  with  each  other  mort 
•bvious  than  it  was  before.  I  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  transit 
tims*  According  to  Werner,  when  species  approach  each  othet 
in  their  properties^  specimens  may  be  found  intermediate  between 
4bcm ;  so  as  to  possess,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  properties  of 
bdih ;  and  these  specimens  may  be  so  arranged  that  they  shall 
decline  gradually  from  the  properties  of  the  one  species,  and 
approach  those  of  the  other.  Every  mineralogist  must  have 
observed  such  intermediate  specimens  between  actinoliie  and 
hornblende f^  for  example,  and  between  mica  and  talc.  In^  these 
<mses  the  one  species  is  said  to  pass  into  the  other  5  or  there  is 
^d  to  exist  a  transition  between  the  one  species  and  the  other. 
Kow  where  is  the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition  ?  If  species 
be  merely  artificial  and  conventional  associations,  surely  such 
transitions  are  natural,  and  must  be  expected.  Indeed  Mn 
Chenevix  is  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  intermediate 
apecinf>ens  5  but  he  would  discard  them  as  monstrosities  from  the 
attentiom|of  the  mineralogist.  To  ridicule  them  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  maintain  that  all  mineral  species  have  been  really 
formed  by  nattfre,  and  are  just  as  definite  as  the  species  \r\ 
zoology  and  l)otany.  Yet  even  in  zoology  and  botany  interme- 
diate individuals  are  known  to  exist  between  kindred  species,  and 
they  have  even  received  a  peculiar  name  from  the  cultivators  of 
cfaese  branches  of  knowledge.     Haiiy  himself  admits  tliejexist-^ 
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efKse  of  sulspecies:  and  be  allows  that  one  subspecies  gradually 
passes  into  another.  Of  course  intermediate  specimens  or 
transitions  really  esist  with  respect  to  them.  And  if  so,  wby 
not  also  between  kindred  species  ?  The  e3(arople  brought  by 
Mr  Chenevix  to  show  the  absurdity  of  transitions  is  ill  chosen^ 
and  proves  notl^ng  more  than  that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  properly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  There 
can  be  no  transition  from  sapphire  to  the  alumina  of  Halle^ 
because  the  two  minerals  do  not  belong  to  kindred  speciesy  and 
have  few  or  no  similar  properties. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  course  of  my  life^  of 

c<»iversing  a  good  deal  with  gentlemen  educated  both  in  the 

school  of  Werner  and  of  Haliy  ;  and  1  must  acknowledge  that, 

as  far  as  knowledge  of  minerals  went,  I  never  found  any  compa** 

rison  between  them.    The  pupils  of  the  school  of  Freyberg 

were  beyond  all  comparison  more  skilful  in  ascertaining  minerals*. 

This  superiority,  indeed,  is  generally  known,  and  will  not,  \ 

presume,  be  denied  by  Haiiy  himself.     If,  then,  utility  is  the 

object  which  we  have  in  view ;  if  it  be  our  wish  to  learn  the  art 

of  knowing  minerals  when  we  see  them,  and  of  readily  distin-* 

guisbing  them  from  each  other,  we  cannot  hesitate,  one  would 

think,  in  preferring  that  system  which  gives  us  this  desirable 

knowledge  with  the  greate:»t  facility,  and  in  the  greatest  degree. 

JiL  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  first  set  of  Mr. 

Cbenevix's  i^nimadversions,    becnuse  I  consider  most  of  the 

qpecies  into  which  stony  bodies  have  been  divided  as  arbitrary 

and  conventional,  and  of  course,  am  of  opinion  that  the  Wer* 

nerian  mode  of  proceeding^  is  the  only  true  and  legitimate  njethod 

of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  Haiiyan 

mode  may  answer  tolerably  well,  or  excellently  if  you  will,  for 

a  few  crystallized  specimens ;  but  it  excludes  the  great  bo^y  of 

minerals  entirely,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  constituting  the  basb 

o£  a  mineral  arrangem^it. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  so  long  upon  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Chenevix  pn  the  external  characters  of  Werner* 
Most  q(  his  statements  are  inaccurate ;  and  liis  animadversions 
are,  in  general,  so  trifling  or  absurd,  that  I  can  hardly  prevail 
Vpo9»  myself  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Chenevix's  talents  and 
information  could  put  them  seriously.  I  am  therefore  somewhat 
ai  a  loss  to  determine  whether,  in  this  part  of  his  paper,  he  is  in 
jest  or  earnest.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  they  can4||[oduce  no 
injurious  effect  upon  the  Werneriqn  language,  or  the  reputation 
^f  its  author.  For  my  own  part  I  differ  totally  from  Mr.  Che^^ 
i^vix  in  opinion,  and  consider  the  nomenclature  of  Werner  as 
by  far  the  best  that  has  been  contrived  for  any  science,  not 
excepting  the  botanical  nomenclature  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  che« 
9ucal  nomenclature  of   the  French  chemists.     Werner  haff 
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disnlayed  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  exactness,  and  a  talent  fof 
observation,  which  do  him  infinite  honour.  But  let  us  noticer 
Mr.  Chenevix's  principal  objections  in  iheir  order. 

1.  These  characters,  it  seems,  are  too  easy  for  the  philoso-' 
pher,  aTid  may  he  acquired  with  too  much  facility  for  the  man  of 
science.  They  do  well  enough  to  discriminate  minerals  fropi 
one  another,  and  are  very  fit  for  the  miner  wlio  has  no  other 
object ;  but  they  are  below  the  dignity  of  the  philosopher.—* 
This  is  the  first  time,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  facility  of  a 
method  was  thrown  against  it  as  a  reproach.  I  admit  the  objec- 
tion of  Mr.  Chenevix  in  all  its  force ;  the  Wemerian  method  is 
much  easier  than  the  Haiiyan ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  it  has  been  so  generally  preferred. 

2.  Mr.  Chenevix  reproaches  Werner  for  discarding  the  use  of 
instruments,  and  for  affirming  that  the  senses  alone  arc  quitcf 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  minerals  from  each  othef 
with  the  utmost  certainty.  The  truth  of  the  assertion  Mr, 
Chenevix  fully  admits;  but  he  thinks  it  quite  unphilosophical  to 
confide  in  the  senses,  and  requires  the  mineralogist  to  call  in  the 
aids  furnished  by  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  numerous  instruments  which  are  employed  in 
these  sciences. — I  plead  guilty  to  this  aocusation  in  its  whole 
force ;  and  have  little  to  off^r  in  vindication  of  the  senses. 
Thus  much,  however,  I  will  say.  The  sole  object  of  mineralogy 
is  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  minerals.  Now  if  one  man  offers 
to  teach  us  a  method  of  doing  so  by  the  assistance  of  our  senses 
alone,  while  another  insists  upon  our  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and  upon  our  providing 
an  expensive  set  of  philosophical  instruments,  I  for  my  part  will 
embrace  the  first  offer,  and  leave  Mr.  Chenevix  and  the  philoso-' 
phers  to  accept  the  second. 

3.  The  account  of  the  Wemerian  use  of  colour  given  by  Mr. 
Chenevix  is  quite  inaccurate,  as  he  may  learn  from  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  in  a  preceding  part 
of  this  paper. 

4.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  Werner's  character,  tveighi 
or  specific  gravity,  is  also  inaccurate ;  as  he  may  see  by  consult-* 
ing  the  treatise  on  the  external  characters  published  by  Weaver^ 
or  by  Professor  Jameson. 

.  5.  But  the  most  violent  attack  iis  made  upon  the  Wernerian 
mode  of  Ipcribing  crystals. 

For  riiy  own  part,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  con-' 
rider  the  mode  of  describing  crystals  adopted  by  Haiiy  as  greatly 
superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  mode  adopted  by  Werner. 
Haiiy  has  confined  himself  to  the  examination  of  this  single 
character,  and  he  has  brought  our  knowledge  of  it  to  a  singular 
liiA  urildcJked-for   perfection.      His  mathematical  theory  <4 
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crystallizatioD,  and  the  system  which  lie  has  built  upon  it^  musf 
always  be  contemplated  with  pleasure  as  one  of  the  most  beau^ 
tijful  and  useful  branches  of  mineralogical  knowledge.  'Ilief 
address  with  which  he  has  enftployed  this  character  in  forming 
/ispecies  has  often  excited  my  admiration.  He  has  sometioles 
corrected  glaring  faults  in  the  Wemerian  arrangement,  and 
some  of  his  new  groupes  of  species  (as  those  into  which  he  has 
divided  the  zeolites)  1  think  infinitely  preferable  to  the  old  Wer- 
nerian  arrangement. 

But  while  we  give  the  preference  to  Haiiy,  l«t  us  not  deprive 
Werner  of  the  merit  which  he  really  possesses  as  a  describer  of 
crystals.  His  sole  object  was  to  describe  the  different  shapes  of 
crystals,  however  irregular,  with  distinctness,,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Now  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Chenevix  himself 
whether  this  object  has  not  been  accomplished.  The  Wemerian 
mode  of  description  possesses  one  advantage  over  that  of  Haiiy : 
it  inay  be  learned  in  a  few  hours  by  one  not  even  acquainted 
with  mathematics ;  whereas  every  mineralogist,  according  to 
the  method  of  Haiiy,  must  in  the  first  place  be  a  mathematician. 
Mr.  Chenevix  blames  the  Wemerian  terms,  because  they  are 
not  rigidly  mathematical.  I  will  not  pretend  to  vindicate  them 
in  that  point  of  view.  Werner  was  contriving,  not  a  mathema- 
tical, but  a  mineralogical  nomenclature ;  and,  of  course,  did 
not  consider  himself  as  bound  down  by  mathematical  principles. 
But  the  Wemerian  terms  are  precise,  which  was  all  that  was 
requisite.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  indecent  strain  of 
writing  in  which  Mr.  Chenevix  indulges  himself,  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  his  paper,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  his 
animadversions  on  the  crystals  of  Werner,  and  1  shall  quote  it  in 
the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  that  I  may  not 
be  accused  of  treating  bim  unjustly. 

"  L'estimation  des  angles  est  donn^e  avec  une  precision  digne 
d^  celle  qui  characterise  revaluation  de  la  pesenteur  specifique. 
Un  angle  est  tres  obtus  quand  il  est  plus  grand  que  120^; 
obtus,  s'il  a  plus  de  100°  a  120°;  un  pen  obtus  depuis  90° 
jusqu'a  100°;  droit  s'il  excede  90°;  tres  aigu  entre  45°  et  90°; 
^'gu*  quand  il  a  45° ;  tres  aigu,  quand  il  a  moins  de  45°  (Bro- 
chant,  vol.  i.  p.  97).  Aihsi  nous  apprenons  que  Tangle  droit 
est  celui  qui  a  plus  de  90°.  J*ai  entendu  dire  a  M.  Werner,  et 
j'ai  ecrit  a  ses  lemons,  sous  sa  dictee,  qu'une  difference  de  10°, 
tie  Tempechoit  pas  de  considerer  un  angle  comme  drtft ;  ainsi 
nous  ne  serons  pas  etonn^s  tantot  de  voir  que  la  zeolithe  cubique 
porte  ce  nom,  puisque  le  grand  angle  de  ses  faces  ne  differe  de 
rangle  droit  que  de  3°  SO'." 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Chenevix  accuses  Werner  of  not  knowing 
Aat  a  right  angle  is  an  angle  of  90°;  an  accusation  which  h^ 
teold  not  seriously  believe.  'Who,  that  has  received  the  Icasf 
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smattering  of^education^  b  ignorant  of  a  fact  known  to  almost 
all  the  world.  I  have  two  observations  to  make  here.  This 
supposed  error  is  quoted  from  the  mineralogy  of  Brocbanti^a 
book  published  before  the  author  had  ever  heard  a.  single  lecture 
from  Werner.  Now  what  right  had  Mr.  Chenevix  to  ascribe  to 
Werner  au  error,  however  glaring  or  absurd,  which  occurred  in 
a  book  not  written  by  Werner  himself,,  but  by  a  man  with  whom 
Werner  had  no  connection  whatever.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  to  the  passage  of  Brochant  quoted  by  Chenevu^ 
will  find  that  the  phrase  plus  que  dO^  is  an  error  of  the  prcss« 
This  has  bedn  already  pointed  out  by  D*Aubuiss<Hi^  and  m^iist 
have  been  obvious  to  Chenevix.  A  man  ixuist  be  greatly  at  a 
loss  ibr  (Ejections  when  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  th« 
pitiful  shift  of  an  error  of  the  press. 

I  shall  pass  by  the  remaining  remarks  of  Mr.  Chenevix  OD  th« 
language  of  Werner  relating  to  crystals.  They  are  all  of  a  similar 
cast,  and  none  of  them  of  more  importance  than  those  which  I 
have  noticed. 

6.  As  to  the  cleavage,  Mr.  Chenevix  himself  must  admit  that 
Werner  has  described  it  with  precision,  as  far  as  his  observations  , 
went.  Why  blame  him  for  not  going  farther?  When  he  says 
that  mica  has  one  cleavage,  he  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
number  of  cleavages  necessary  to  inclose  a  space.  He  means 
merely  that  he  has  observed  only  one  cleavage  in  mica.  Now  this 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  serves  to  facilitate  the  disco^ 
very  of  the  mineral.  Mr.  Chenevix,  I  presume,  will  not  blame 
Hauy  for  describing  only  three  cleavages  in  c^careous  spar^ 
which  were  all  that  he  perceived ;  though  some  subsequent  ob« 
servers  have  since  described  a  great  many  more. 

7.  As  to  the  violent  attack  upon  Werner  because  he  so  fre« 
quently  changes  the  position  of  his  species,  it  requires  no  answer* 
Who  made  greater,  or  inore  violent,  or  more  frequent  changes 
in  the  position  of  species  than  Linnseus  ?  Haiiy's  species  are  all 
unconnected,  and  constitute  in  fact  nothing  better  than  a  cata<» 
logue.  Any  position  whatever  would  be  equally  proper  fof  each. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  change  the  place  of  his  species,  yet  his 
system  is  not  more  permanent  than  the  Wernerian,  and  under- 
goes as  numerous  and  as  violent  changes,  not  merely  in  the 
distribution,  but  in  the  destruction  and  resurrection  of  species* 
The  Wernerian  species  are  connected  with  each  other  by  transit 
tions.  Must  not  the  discovery  of  new  specimens  and  new 
affinities  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  Werner,  and  oblige  him  to 
alter. and  improve  the  position  of  certain  species?  The  science 
is  yet  far  from  perfection  y  and  tilT  it  reaches  that  height  cbaogiel 
and  improvements  must  be  continually  taking  place. 

8.  The  attack  upon  the  Wernerian  genera  of  stones  proceedf 
from  ignorance  or  inadvertence.   Werner  does  not  maiiMin. tbel 
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4MRe49  ^fmrimfim^  mhkk  ayniys  its  cfaamcter  qn  aH  the 
jbdjiradiPrflitf  ft  |;esa^»  He  Jb^  qo  Mams  genus  at  all,  for 
MM^de.  Ke^fi.^9fi< ^^BU^,  all^the induridudls .of  jt^bioh are 
ijliily^llkMl^  :b|r  a  jBi^tf  bfirdMess,  .^od  by  a  iceftain  apfHooach  >ta 
^V^ dmimttos  (^  ^mf^  The  fiapoe  jiecoai k  Aiqplies  to  all  .the  otfacr 
lE^qina.  7!|l!^  atc  niwaad  Icem  ih(^  aofiost.Q^actttisdc  mioeral  Jot 
ilk^pBS^W^  ^¥^hj^4te/W0tAi)e  b  £<^ OBfteaMioe  xefeized* 

tore  of  Haiiy,  and  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the  legitifnaoy  of  hk 
praises.  The  conduct  of  Hau|;»  in  this  jceapect^  has  always 
appeared  to  me  very  culpable.  .He  has  discarded  almost  all  the 
mineralogical  t^rms  whic^  ^ere  in  copimon  use  before  his  time^ 
and  has  introduced  some  iiundred  new  words,  all  of  hit  own 
UUCKptioni  ,  Tbyt^  he  h^  a4ded  41  jnidtinlii;Ity  of  ^-nonypis  ,tQ  a 
science  already  supf;^^|Miqj[f]||^  wjitn  tpe|ii»  and  in  clanger  of 
tdtal  confusion.  What  superiority  amphihoie  hns  over  hornblende^ 
or  pyroxene  over  augiifi^  i  «oalcss^  4x  ipy  part^  I  never  could 
disceirqn 

ft?-  :1  lOTght  WW  ^  ^  (PQtice  <^  the  attack  .wluqh  Mr- 
/;:^^ei^4i^>iQfldei^pp9  ^^np^ptUtefMure;  md  bis.cQmp^i^Qfi 
4^4^  ••tolc  qf  pfeilo^^y,  j*»  Bcitw,  J^'ijaBQe.,  and  [G^rnuiny. 
j^t Jl  h$K(^^Uref^  ^tQQ^d  j^^^a^ticle  to  jsuch  a  <lei30tb  tbsit  i 
tba^:]^#pys^f  /o^OT  4p  Ijwch  q^ly  fHighfiy  .m  the  ^iibjecl.  H 
^mi  fKT  ffWP  ftl^wmiflgflP  r4c*9ii4  ^  G^rinwalitewiy  mcQiia 
.m^  j>wtic»lar.  Xbat  .fq^y  abfHvrd  hpgli^s  ^foake  their  appe^tfaiH^ 
in  Germany,  as  well  fs  jin  qtb^^  <;QmKrie;s,  13  uoquefitianablei; 
^df^.ibfikt  V9^Uf  4^J(^k\it^t^ry  .m#P  tow  nt^eippted  to  di^liagvish 
4bwi%i^H^  'igr  y^hUa^l  ^  ;abfwd  .^^jpuiiQi^,  is  too  lni^«  J 
.f*Sr«<ve  wither  ,of  th^^ir  ipe|^hy^i^i  ibeir  plap,  oor  their 
^offf^  i  /aadl  dlilUfe  tbe^ditfcsyianditedious  details  iioito  nfhich 
^t^r^jjaep-of^ifiiice  oq^fiakKMlUy  enter,  ^ut  to  pretend  thai! 
^f^k^Ytf^  9fi  .dn^titiH^,  ctf  geqips,  or  thftt  they,  have  ,xkot  contributed 

essentially  to  the  pfcigresB  of  acience,  are  positions. that  will  ,npt 
jtiefir  e^cantifiiitiqp-    Who  hafi  ccHitributed  ipore  essentially  to  the 

inpipveipept  of  i^i^theqaatics  than  JUibQitz^itbeiBernoulUs,  and 
^ler  ?*  .iittd  frt  pr^pt  ^  not  they  .possess  Gai«0,  one  of  tb^ 

most  eminent  mp^hefQaU^'lic^Ps  <^  modern  tifties  ?  iWbo  contd-* 
rbuled4n9re.€ffectuaUy40'tfae  progress  of  astronomy  than  Kepler;, 

•wbd^e  thvee  laws  enal^ed  Kewton  to  develope  the  tbeoiy  of 

^gravitation-?  'Who  stands  higher  as  a  physiologist  than  Halkn? 

Pt  .MrbP  did  ^inone  to  improve  ebeipistry  tbap  Stahl,  MargraaAf 
,j^c)ieele^9  mdt^Mpxo^ }  |n.9Po)Qgy  and  bot^oythey  have  ,dOQe 

much^  in  mineralogy  everythilig.   It.is  not.true  that  noGerm^ 

jb|M4i4de^  my  tbjngftp  ihepbijqaopby.of  chemistry  during  these 

•  JL  wclode  iradrr  'GermaRy  that  port  «f  Swiiserland  wiwre  the  Ocnnaa 
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85  years;  unless  it  be  affirmed  t)iat  the  discoveries  i>f  Schieete 
and  of  Klajn'Oth,  and  the  general  chemical  la^  dev^lo^>ed  by 
Hichter,  contributed  nothing  to  the  iitoprovement  of  the  science. 
Such  national  reproaches  as  those  which  Mr.  Chenevix  casts  uix>n 
the  Germans  may  gratify  spleen,  and  furnish  food  for  malignity  | 
they  may  display  a  happy  turn  for  sarcasm  and  repartee;  but 
they  are  not  only  unjust,  but  in  every  respect  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  philosopher,  and  even  inconsistent  with  common  cai^bur 
and  honesty. '  ^ 


Article  II. 

Account  of  a  Cast-Iron  Boiler  for  evaporating  saline  Leys* 
By  Mr.  William  Ramsay. 

(ToDr.Thom^n*) 

Sli^,  Glasgow,  Jan.  16,  1819. 

It  is  a  feet  well  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  chemical 
works,  that  boilers  of  cast-iron  cannot  be  employed  with  safety 
either  in  li&iviating  ponderous  substances,  or  in  concentrating 
the  solution  of  any  salt  which  crystallizes  at  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  by  evaporation ;  because  in  the  former  case  the  mass  of 
'the  materials  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  in  the 
latter,  th6  crystalliized  salt  falling  down,  is  apt  to  fix  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  ultimately  to  rend  it. 
'  Although  boilers  made  of  malleable  iron  are  not  subject  to  the 
•same  inconvenience  from  these  causes,  yet  in  a  number  of  cases 
'  th^y  cannot  be  employed  with  skfety  :  in  the  solution  of  a  salt, 
for  instance,  which  contains  the  smallest  predominance  of  any 
of  the  mineral  acids,  these  acting  on  the  joints  and  rivets,  in  a 
short  time  corrode,  and  render  them  unserviceable,  which  fre- 
quently causes  not  only  loss  but  disappointment. 

From  these  *  causes  I  have  lost  several  cast-iron  boilers,  when 
the  workman  did  not  pay  proper  attention  to  the  agitating  of  the 
salt  which  was  dissolving,  or  in  not  removing  that  which  had 
-fallen  down  by  the  concentrating  of  the  liquid. 

To  avoid  this  expense  and  inconvenience,  I  have  adopted  a 
method  for  building  up  cast-iron  boilers,  which  is  particularly 
calculated  for  insuring  their  safety  in  evaporating  any  dense 
liquid ;  and  having  now  had  the  experience  of  its  safety  for  more 
than  two  years,  I  can  with  greater  propriety  recommend  it  to 
those  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  boilers  which  I  have  found  most  advantageous  to  use  for 

the  evaporation  of  dense  liquids,  where  the  salt  crystallizes  at 

^,the  surface  by  evaporation  (such  fis  muriate  of  soda  or  sulphate 

of  potash),  are  those  commonly  called  sugar-pans,  which  cojal- 
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tain  from  100  to  300  gallons  English  wine  measure.    The  form 
at  bottom  is  nealiy  a  semicircie;  they  are  used  in  the  West 
..India,  isiaods  for  evapprating  the  aolution  of  sugar^  and  from  long 
experiepfce  are  found  w^ll  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  li>CMi^AB,.Plate  IV«,  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these 
.  vessels  capable  of;  containing  300  gallons ;  the  depth  is  2  feet  !l 
incheS;!  and  ithe: width  at  top  6  feet  2  iacbeid :  the-  bcAtom  of  the 
fessel  is.  set  in  solid. brick- wcxrk  bedd^  with  fire->clay,  as  repfe- 
sented-in  the  drawing,  to  the  depth  of  the  dotted  line  B.  'The 
space  between  A^andQ  is  the  vacancy  whei^  the -flue  encircles  the 
.  boiler  to. heat  it^  ^which  cominunicates  with  the  vent  ££for  the 
esci^  of  the  smoke.  I'he  boiler  is  kept  constantly  full  of  itbe 
solution  which  is9e,^ap(^{|ting^above  the  dotted  line  A»  so- as  it 
may. not  be  in  dang^r^*  wh^beatedj  from  the  cold  solution  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  io  it. 

After  jUie  .8alii|e:solu.tion  is  so  far  concentrated  that  the. 
salt  begins  to  form  on  the  surface,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
'which  the  boiler  is  built  up,  i4  is  evident  that  the  boil  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  and  the  salt,  from 
its  density  £Edling  down  as  it  $s  formed,  is  deposited  under  the 
« dotted  line  B  in  a  loose  state ;  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
dirowii  down  ft  is  drawn  out  by  the  workman  with  iron  ladles 
fimned  on  purpose. 

.  Krom^ocperience  we  know  that  salts  with  a  pmportion  of  an 
«arthy  basis  (such  as  sulphate  of  Hme)  when  evaporated  in 
dix>ilers  built  up  in  the  common  mode,  with  the  fire-place  di- 
>•  jreetly.  under  the  bottom,  are  deposited,  and  encrust  the  bottom  so 
much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  detached  from  them ;  and  when 
these  deposits  increase  to  any  degree  of  thickness,  from  the 
vibration  of  the  boiler,  by  the  increased  temperature,  it  is  fre- 
quently rent  when  least  expected. 

On  the  contrary,  when  boilers  are  built  up  in  the  manner 
described  above,  no  accident  has  ever  occurred  of  this  kind  with 
me  for  mort  than  two  years ;  and  I  have  during  that  period  built 
'  up  boilers  which  were  foi'merly  so  much  rent  at  the  bottom  as  to 
be  no  longer  useful,  but  when  placed  on  ^  bed  of  firfe-clay,  sup^ 
ported  by  bifick^-work  to  the  depth  of  the  extent  of  the  tent^ 
wefe  rendered  completely  serviceable. 

As  to  the  expense,  pf  fuel — until  the  vessel  is  brought  to  the 

,  boUipg  temperature,  a  strong  heat  is  necessary;  but  for  the 

,«y>p^na2apce.of  the  hpil  and  evaporation,  a  fire  of  coal  dross  ri^ 

49ui^c]cpt;»  when,  proper  attention  is  given  by  the  man  who  has 

thcplfiirge  of  these  bpjlers. 

.     I     .  '  I  apj.  Sir, 

..    .^;^    ^  .^,  .  J,   :  ,    Your  most  humble  servant,, 

••    ;.    .  ...^  ,:    • .     .;  •  Wfli^  lUvsAT. 
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BBscRipnotrer  teMTS  W 
A-B,  the* boiler ;  C,  the  'fchiMd^;  9/^Ske  ^4ii|ik;  ^E,  "fBe 
Tent  for  the  tvctipt^i  $imoht.    HTtit  'MiltiMtf ^  41ie%eiter  fc  ^4idt 

^flriid  in  a  stiff  iMf^Mle«>r  Ute-d^,  «i&d  i«pporlM-tf]r%  tMHe  or 

'jtivDof  br^k<nvorkootbeigfMiidlo'tilpe;4 
B.    a%e  «0e Tirhick^rtD^nds'lUe ^Mttt  U^mt ^(yi^wtr  ^HMki 
B,  nor  higher  than  A,  ^efe^t  k^AoBedin^  iti^Tdton  ^HMs 
bievident,  ivedmi^  if  fke^fUe  Wb  Idl^  49Mto'«,  ffte  ^Ibsf^oyMtl 

'^t  would  not  ir6nf ate  iiir^^iMte^  ««6i;  ^iiid<4f  4Aikihr  Hfhiin  %, 

^^he  boiler  ttigiht  ifce  MdmfgeMd  1»y  «tbe''lMii%  %  ftt^h  IMd 

'liquid  for*  forther  e^dpMUfioB. 

Thefire-phoe,  G^  i8«yebed^^«r'>MflhAfiVei%lMcHiki^e'4lle 

'^dotted  Hue ;  hen^e  llkeiife  h^  ^Hlkm^^  fillKforM^n^^ite '  bdMr 
which  it  surrounds,  until  it  maliils  its'^esdidcf'ffiMd^i'^He'^eAt 
BE.    I,  ris1^e4oor't>riie^^rilaoe'iM(h)ae^^ 

LpbeeiMtween  C^ifdfF. 


NoTB  BY  T»B  EDf79B.~lbe  i|>rohiHe'MiMinil^  Ae 
>iiethod  recoitiiBended  ni  thb^eommwuBSlk^D  tttsliirenpfd  Wrft,  hb 
tliat  the  temperature  0f4hat -part  of  the  vfted  whene  the^^ealls 
lodge,  never  can  rise  so  high  as  to  produce. 'Stnani.  I ^  tuaauile 
it  to  be  Bteam  formed  heflveen  tbe^aidtB  djiJi^^at  Mieiiottmi  i  and 
the  yessel  that  occasions  'theitreanfloiia  noticlnj««iihidhHfarMtodhB 
^east-iron.  Mr.  SaaMy^  %  obmtiiif^tMi,'  has  •  tdefised  sa>^eaB- 
Btruotionwikif^TBMifit  be  of  Aigttlartitifty^te  ^the?UMiBufaUuwrs 
of  sAUm 

Sketch  of  \  the  present  State  of  '^^adture  in  iBerwuJuhkf. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Thomson^  Miaister  of  ficclesy^ia  that 

'  County. 

BBRWfetf»t«B  is  bomdled  to  «he  tioHh  hr'Bait  LritM^ 
on  the  east,  by  the  German  of  firifisb^ea;  tMrtbc^Mtth,  b/the 
river  Tweed  and  Soicbui^tolfiref  ikttd  on  the' West,  *by  Rox- 
burghshire and  Mid  Lothian.  According  ^  a  'tate'-ausrvjqr,  4ts 
greatest  length  is  31^  miles;  its  greatest  bfMth,  19^  lidRin; 
Its  mean  lengdi,  26^  miles;  and  its'iiiean  breAdth,'17  niiliss. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  -same  ^rvey6r,^Mr.*lSMdc* 
adder,  it  contains  285,440  English  aei^^ 

Berwickidtke  may  be  diMckd  ^into  two  great  districts :  the 
M^rse^nd  Lainmermuir ;  and  two  smaller,  fjauderdale^  and  the 
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^rt  of  the  1p^  l^pds:  t^Affivwfmuir  i%a,  nd^  of  hills,  pa  thf 
qorth  sicjp  of  th€L  Merse,  I|:  isi  tpt  the.  l^krs^  i^id  the  two 
jailer  district^,  that  we  gre)>ose.to  confine  ourselv^;  in  whidb 
^icultureha^  a^4g,  suph  wQ^dW^l  pixij^r^s^  4ariog  tji^  l|U|t 
&a!f  century.  It  is  not,  liowever,  to  delhjl  the  pcactioe  oi  c^iy 
i^ip^r^,  bi|t  merely,  to  give  a.  ooocise  view  of  the  practic0^  of 
t^Gse  who  aire  cop$idjereaa3>  t}ie  inpsj^  j^diciouaagriculturiata. 

£d  order  to  enable,  the  re^dei:  to  compure  the  ditiM^e  of  Bptr 
i^riQksfaire  with,  counties  $iti^ted  far  tothe^noi^th  or  souths  spoye 
^count  vi^ould,  bqi  prop^  of  thie  stajt^  o£  the  bafioraeter  anqi 
^^rmomeliT ;  of  the  winds,  wliipli  pcev^iLi^  ^nd  of  the  quanti^ 
^  rain  wjiich  f;alls  during  the  y^at^  Biit  it  h  npt  usijial  vfita 
l^rn^^rsK  to  keep,  meteorological  tables.  On^  important  ob^ervar 
^n^  how^ver^  ou&dht  npt  to  be  oroilted,  k  appears  trom 
iQg^ordsy  apd  indeed  fnopi  the  cecollection  of  old  persona  stiU 
lidive^  th»lr  int^rwitMug  ferecs.  were  founerly;  con^nuxi  ^vei^ 
^e^oo^  SMch  a  disease  at  present  is  scarceljc  known.  This 
s^tarj^  cbdog^  is  justly  ascribed  to  draining 

3oj^,— The  soil  of  the  lower  parts.  o£  Becmdpkshire  ia  very 
|QQkperI^  divided  b^  pipers,  into  two.  sorts,  close-tfottomed  a^p 
qp€^liottomd.  Tne  clpse-bottomed  soil  is  geperally  clay,  an^ 
^,sp  d,€Q0jninate4  because  the  undeivsbil  is  so  stiff  and  adhesive 
that  i;aiQ  caonpt  penetsate.  Consequently,  tlie  rain  water,  unlesjs 
^mo;ii(^  by  drains,,  floods  the  suripace  of  flat  or  liollow  gropnd* 
sTh^  ppea-eottomed  land  ia  generally  loam,  and  ia  so  called  be- 
cause the  under-soil  acts  as  a  sieve,  ancl  thii^s  'carries  off  the 
(ViperQuoHs  moisture.  Of  these  two  speciea  of  soils,  the  clay 
lU^d  the  loam,  there  ar^  considerable  wieties.  There  is  clay; 
^ky  ^d  loam  mixed  in  di£ferept  prqportiona ;  an4  l^^m  blended 
liitp  mpiie  or  U^  sand  or  gravel. 

O^^CT  QW  FA^]^iLS.--<The  object  of  the  Berwicfcshii]^ 
^rmer  i^  ta  rai^e  aa  much  graia  as  possible,  and  of  thi|t  kinfl 
which  is  n^pst  profitable  apd  suited  to^is  soil.  But  to  produce 
good  crcp  ot  cpcn»  manure  i^  necessary ;  and  tlie  best  and 
^eapetf  is  produced  by  cattle.  For  this  purpose,  he^  ke^ps  i\0 
paa^  cattle  aa  h^  can  feed  plentifully.  Again,  experience  d^ 
c)(irea  that  by  extending  his  views  to  cattle,  as  well  as  to  com, 
he  Cfin  calculate  his  profits  with  much  more  certainty ;  for^  it 
pftem  happens  that  wnen  corn  is  cheap  cattle  are  dear,  and  wbefi 
cattle  are  cheap  corn  is  dear.  He  can  increase  eithei  thje 
^ne  or  the  other^  ^  ctrouoistances  require.  Accordingly,  evenf 
jjildicioua  &rmer  preserv es^  i  proper  equilibrium  between  bis  com 
and  his  cattle. 

Sizifi  OF  lscf.w(J^^^• — All  farms  in  th^  Merse  are  ipclo^d^ 
imd  suiylivided  into  ^Ids,  which  generally  bear  a  certain  piopor« 
im  tq^  t)^  ^ige  o{  iim  fma.   ^ome  prefer  l^ige  iQdw^fifnb 
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because  tlicy'thus  preserve  for  com  what  would  otherwise,  ia 
their  opinions,  bte  occupied  with  unnecessary  fences.  Some 
ajgain,  who  defil  extensively  in  sheep,  prefer  small  inclosures. 
Thje  rf^je  of  in^ldsures  may  be  stated  at  from  5  English  acres  ta 
hO;  attd  even  to  100  a^rcs,  though  of  so  large  a  size  there  are 
liot  nuriierouS'  examples . 

• '  SiZH  oi'  Farms. — ^Respecting  the  size  of  farms  two  sorts  of 
average  may  be  taken  :  we  may  either  compute  the  number  of 
abres  attached  to  what  is  called  an^nstead^  that  is,  a  farm-house 
lind  ofBces,  of  offices  only  :  or  we  may  consider  the  number  of 
kdtes  fanned  by  dne  individual,  either  of  lands  contiguous  or 
several  tniles  distant  from  one  another.  If  we  take  the  average 
size  of  fsLVtns  which  have  a  set  of  ofBces  attached  to  them,  we 
might  venture  to  say  that  the  most  usual  size  of  such  ferms  is 
frotti  200  to  400  acres:  if,  again,  we  were  to  calculate  the 
taumber  of  acres  cultivated  by  some  individuals  in  the  county^ 
ive  itiight,  perhaps,  compute  them  at  from  1200  to  2000  acres. 

Rkxt. — Tlie  rent  of  land  upon  leases  let  within  the  last  seven 
years  amounts  to  from  305.  to  nearly  4l.  each  acre  £nglish.  The 
rent  of  land,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil.  It  is 
influenced  also  by  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  distance  of 
the  market  where  the  produce  is  sold,  and  the  distance  froni 
lime  and  coals.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  land 
precisely  of  equal  quality  is  more  valuable,  by  at  least  10.y.  aa 
acre,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-port  of  Benvick,  than  at 
the  distance  of  15  or  17  miles. 

Leases. — All  farms  are  let  upon  leases,  and  almost  univer- 
sally for  19  or  21  years.  Either  of  these  periods  enable  the 
tenant  to  lay  out  a  considerable  capital  in  improvements,  with 
the  copfidence  tjaat  he  shall  be  refunded  with  interest  before  the 
expiration  of  his  lease.  Judicious  laiidlords  impose  no  restric- 
tions upon  good  tenants  respecting  the  mode  of  management^ 
except  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  their  lease. 

Capital  required. — It  is  estimated  that  every  tenant 
ought  to  have  a  capital  of  500?.  for  every  hundred  acres  he 
rents,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  stock,  seed  corn,  and  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry,  in  order  that  he  may  commience  his  im- 
provepfients  when  he  enters  on  his  leasfe ;  and  to  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy, in  case  of  unfavourable  season^  and  bad  crops.  Others 
think  a  much  greater  capital  necessary;  Were  the  former  to  lay 
'out  no  capital,  and  consequently  to  ni^ke  nti  improvements,  in 
^many  cases  the  profits  of  the  farm  would  hot  be  sufficient  to  pay 
^he  rent. 

Fences. — ^Farms  are  almost  universally  iriclo^d,  and  siibdi* 
vide*  by  thorn  hedges,  and  ditches 'five  feet  htokd  at  top,  ftnfl 
^hree  feet  deep.    These  are  s^mettmefe  clAaed  out  every  fourth 
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yeut,  (H" eveijr  year  that  thetfield  to  which  the^  belong  is  fallow; 
They  senre  as  channels  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  super-^ 
fioous  .moisture*  ^ 

DftAiKiNG^^On  entering  upon  a  new  lease^  one  of  the  first 
imptorexnents  to  which  a  judidous  farmer  dit^cts  his  attention  is 
draining.     This  is*  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important^ 
indeed  the  foundatk)n  of  all  other  improvements;  for  while  a 
field  is  soaked,  with  water  it  is  of  very  littlfe  use.    The  drains 
which  are  most  common  are  intended  for  carrying  off  the  water 
that  lodges  on  the  surface.     Every  hollow  in  a  field,  which  is  « 
natural  receptacle  for  nun,  is  carefully  drained.     Drains .  are 
usually  made  three  feet  deep,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  declivity 
to  carry  off  the  water.    Some  are  made  four,  and  even  five  feet 
deep.     When  the  ground  is  very  flat,  it-is  sometimes  imposiuble 
to  get  them  deeper  than  2^  feet :  but  such  shallow  drains  are 
not  effectual,  unless  filled  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  with 
stones.     In  aU  cases  stones  are  preferred  for  filling  drains :  but 
80  many  have  already  been  made,  that  field  stones  are  become 
scarce.    In  this  case  old  thorn  hedges  are  cut  over  by  the  surface 
of  the  ground.    The  stems  of  these  are  cut  into  lengths  of  one 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  if  the  drain  be  three  feet  deep« 
These  lengths  are  then  put  into  the  drain,  not  quite  vertically, 
but  leaning  upon  one  another.    Where  neither  stones  nor  thorns 
can  be  had,  young  firs^  or  branches  of  any  kind  of  trees,  are 
employed.    Next,  the, tops  of  the  thorns  are  pressed  in,  and 
coveroi  with  straw,  or  any  substance  that  will  prevent  the  earth 
from. falling  down  into  the  drain.     Farmers  are  exceedingly 
attentive  to  the  filling  of  the .  drains,  and  generally  watch  the 
workmen   when  employed  in  this  operation.    At  present  the 
common  wages  for  cutting  a  drain  of  three  feet  deep  is  from  €d. 
to  8d.  for  each  rood  of  six  yards ;  2d.  each  rood  for  cutting  the 
thorns;  and  2d.  each  rood  for  arranging  them  in  the  drain,  and 
covering  them  with  earth. 

BiDGiss. — Respecting  ridges,  queries  have  been  circulated  to 
ascertain  what  ought  to  be  their  length  and  breadth.  .  As  to  the 
length,  that  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  field 
after  inclosing ;  and  before  inclosing,  it  will  be  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  considerations,  such  as  the  form  of  the  surface,  its 
situation  respecting. roads,  the  convenience  of  the  farmers,  &c 
and  consequently  cannot  be  determined  as  a  general  question.. 
Nay,  iaiftsfine  free  loam  with  a  previous  under*soil,  ridges 
are  not  absolutely  necessary.  They  serve  useful  purposes,  how'- 
ever,  even  in.  such  a  soil,  to  enable  the  farmer  .to  subdivide  in  his 
mind  the  field  into  acres,  that  he  may  manure  a^nd  sow  by  oalr 
culatton...  But. in  land  which  has  an  impervious  under-soil, 
ridges  are  necessary;  or  in  other  words,  open  furrows  are 
lt«|uife<}  for  j^eivipg  and  carrying  off  the  e^^cess  of  r^u  as  it 
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MU.    Tfaent  irfusl  bd  a  deicMt  or  ddeSvilPir  tmnndir 
{iif  rows ;  C(il8|?qaeatijr^  the  ground  oir  «kab  adU  of  the  fiimMt^ 
must  be  raked ;  that  is,  there  must  be  ridges.    M  t&  whaft  llrtk 
he%ht  of  Iho  mrowny  or  highiot  part  (dI  <|0  iM|s<v  <**#*  ^  ^ 
above  the  fuffbvr,  that  vnal  be  aodi  that  t^  ram  nay  ra«  inmi 
(pvery  ravt  of  the  pdjl^^  ratirthe  fuhvar':  bq^  thie  dbl6iivii|f^  j^mA 
he  iliore  or  les9  Wff^  oceof  dirig  aa  the  aail  isr  iMwr  or  liiss  adho» 
fhtf    The  pami)  Aen,  to  be  attend!^' to  in  fMnniDS  ri>^  fi»  i 
fdiUf^soil^  H  ta  niihe  them  of  aiicb  brcadlb  andhoi^  that  tha 
wMe  atprfiide  w^ter  magr^asilj  ooiEe  iuao  the  Uxtrntt.    GotmA4 
qnentiy^  it  will  be  found  that  ridges  of  SOalr  4ft  fit«t  will  bcr  tM 
^lioi^  aaiearfaiBed  hv  tb^  arriddte  to  aii  Uiem^eMkaii  htdi^K. 
The  a»o6t  pfodet  br^odtb  m  sr  elaj'^arfl  ig  by  mia)^  jafKeaooa 
fli^asers  supposed  to  be  froid  12  to  18  fee«^  the  suriadef  forjMg 
aearif  the  segment  of  n  circle.    Wh^ki  ther  ander-tfoil  h  perrioaa 
to  water,  the  ri%d9 maf  be  flai^  and  of  itny  hfmdth^p  or^  as  iMa 
beep:  iihead^  sai^  f Mges  arls  not  indiapeiiBdbljr  aeotassaify.    Tboaa 
folesy  we  bdicye^  in^e  attc^atl^ety  ptoneyVeA  by  sonar  jodiekw 
Ittratiersy  lRid>  orerloaked  by  otberl  of  ^iifell  re]p«ft«ilaii.  We  aaiy 
farther  oftservf^,  that  these  luleift  r^spefetitrg  #jlised  and  roatided 
fidges  are  ccfSkWy  ifppfroibla  to  ali  itnpefrtioos  sdb  ^liMii  din 
surface  IB  flat,  ai«d  wbate?er  cft)p9ard  raisadi  whetb^  ^orby  ^r 
|imilf»sy  or  potatoes^ 

•      GaNEBAX  RulBS  oA»£»V«0  IK  UTAKilGllNI    THV    S0i&><^ 

The  pro]|^ri«toF  of  )aiid  anay  \sf^  tsonsid^rad  a^  the  triidca  wlw 
limristii^  thtr  fmxxm  with  the  tkm  laaierkK  Th«cr  faraaeitBaiy  be 
ponsidered  as  the  manvlilcturer  #hosd  objoet  ia  to  alter  Aid  mtf 
ptove  the  soil  or  ra^  taat^tlal^  stf  as  ti^  p0i\sck  Ae  gtCBMMr 
pofita  ter  himself.  His  aieHy  tkerdfofe^  is  td  raise  ^  moat 
kierati<^e  crc^^  in  iIb  gr^at  ateutfda«d|Ef  A^  posGiUe^  and  at  tiis 
least  expense.  He  studied  ^i(b  cmt  fiM  ihe  meaiia  whitfi  a^pi^ 
rience  pdmta  oot  as  n^om  (^fidaeiftf  te^  %\m  endw  1*  The  soil 
must  be  drained  if  wet.  2.  As  weeds  #oald  rolv  bk  etopa  of 
thetir  ROVFishm^fyl,  he  xM8t  cfeai  the  dovf  as  mtieh  aa  pmble 
of  weeds,  t,  The  ixA\  iritest  be  ptentifiiUt  atfppKdk  #hhi  Jbod  iir 
the  crops  he  wishes  to  rinse.  4.  The  m\  must  b6  palv^riaed, 
thai  the  miMce  paris  of  the  foo>}  may  attdcb  ihemsaV?^  io  the 
small  e»rihy  p^rfkled^,  and  ihMS  bd  anore  eai^  omntmuhicntcri  to 
the  fine  vessete  6f  the  rsisAMt^  afid  s»e»ftis  i«d  leav6»  «f  the  phmta : 
aho  that  the  soil  may  hd^  maftf  ae^ssibte  to  toeiMl  and  ^titk 
&•  Put  as  it  is;  well  knowfr  from  ^3ipeHef»ee  ibAt  if  a  field  were  to 
be  sown  eitvy  ye»r  with  the  mae  kiad  of  seid|  tkie  nouriKfaaQMit 
wo^d  9Qfm  be  exhatisted^  it  » ti«{»6sairy  mUs^mtt  what  is  tbp 
best  fptation  ismieiji  tp  the  siril  fer  pt<K^rfb#  luorisAVe  ttops  by 
ihe  l^ast  exhaostioei  of  iM>arl»hte«l]ffi  AK  ^e^  t(^i«gs  barf  tee^ 
l^ended  to  iai  B^wiebsMrei 

Fiist^  then^  th4  la^  isf  dr|)Md  ^  n^ifl^  il  ii^elflired  pf  iHVdi^ 
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either  by  fellow,  (ht  by  a  drilled  crop  of  turnips.  If  the  pre- 
t^Iiog  weeds  be  anniial^  tttnip  BMiy  W  sufficient.  But  the 
nsM  splfevrflkg  wtcd  iit  eky  soib  e»f  Sen^iclul^e  ifr  coucfc 
gni^  wMoh  can  be  bmudhed  ott\f  by  fetio^.  Fattdw^  th^n^  i* 
neceMry  Ci&  clay  lioaisy  at  kiBt  wh«i»  io^Mted  w>(k  etmeh  ^ss-. 
But  Mlow  is:  attended  wicb  other  admrtsget  besides  dimipiAing 
or  rettumnf  weeds.  Iff  partfattkf;  it  pulvemes  the  soil^  and 
thenefay  fit«  it  le  iacorjpof^^  iff  miirateprtrcte?  with  the  minutd 
partidatf  oi  wllate^rer  is  mixed  with  it  for  ehtiehing  it,  whether 
me^  oompost^  or  slaUa  mMnre^  lo  the  opinion  of  some,  IO0, 
the  soil  ia  meliorated  l^  ^  successive  exposure  of  the  diffeiteSt 
paru  of  it  td  the  swi«  Md  ^:  afid  thertffor)^  they  say  that  a 
proper  inAerrd  ouglrt  to  be  admitted  between  each  ptooghJng;^ 
mm  eacbiteW  surfA^  iday  derite  tenelit  firoin  the  sun  and  air» 

(2V  Ik  tiit^nM  i»  tf*r  autf.) 

M^^^^hgM  TaUeifor  the  Yewr  1&12.    Communicated  by 

Dr.  C3aike, 

(To  pf.  Thcamoff .) 

In  the  s^coffd  omnber  of  yoaf  Annals  ^  Philosophy  yoa  hate 
inserted  a  very  yaluaUe  pscptt  pti  the  temperature  Of  Stochbolm^ 
whicli  sho#9  all  ai^Rt  desire  to  advanea  the  science  <rf  meteo- 
rology<  I  have  $6ai  you  the  ioUowiag  tables  and  observatioDS, 
which  fbay  fr&vt  liilariSSiSbg  Id  stdaaa  cf  ydur  readers*  Jf  will  be 
necessaty  to  introduce  tfaa  table  fcrSidmootfa  by  a  short  topo- 
graphy of  the  plade. 

Sidmouth  IS  a  nlarket  town  (n  tba  cotility  of  Devon^  ofl  the 
sea  coast,  159  mites  from  London,  d  from  Honiton,  and  15 
ftx>iif  Eietar.  It  Is  skaate4  ftt  tha  mouth  of  the  little  river  Sed» 
protecttdby  hills  on  the  itoftb,  eiif^i  dnd  west;  whilst  on  the 
Bouth  the  ^ea  fonks  a  small  hay,  which  is  bocmded  by  Sakombe 
Hili  on  thi  aaat,  aurf  ft!ak  HiH  m  the  west/ This  bay  lies  nearly 
in  the  naiddle  of  that  larger  bay  wbicly  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
tha  Isla  of  Pc^laild,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Start  Point.  Sid- 
iBOttth  has  bat  one  jparbh;  and  the  population,  by  the  last  census, 
Was  estittiated  at  lioo  peiSons.  It  has  deservedly  been  long  the 
resort  of  invalids  j  and  many  extraordinary  recoveries  attest  the 
benefit  of  its  equable  climate,  and  the  softness  of  the  atmos* 
pjie^e^  very  rarely  indeed  afifected  by  fog. 
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18M.]         Meteardlogical  tables  Jiir  the  Year  1812. 
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1 

•llOTip 

j:,,!,^     -M  w  ,^  ,^  -  ^  oi 

8i 

8 

•M  M  Pu«  Ai 
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Qemn-al  Ohs€rvati(ms.--'The  lowest  temperature  in  both  ta- 
Wes  is  ascertained  by  a  register  tliermometer  on  Six's  construc- 
tion, which  presents  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  since  the  last 
observation,  and  always  refers'  to  a  period  of  f  4  hours,  although 
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the  greatest  cold  is  generally^  admitted- to  be  aboutan  hour  beforet 
san-cise.  From  an^  aecurate'  account' lately  kept  of  the  temp^-^ 
nctuW  at  lY  as  nighty  it  haa  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  obtahii 
•oy  rule  for  com|)»ring  these  observations^,  the  thermonoeter 
fiiQing  so-  irregularis  in  the  course  of  the  night,  aadxii.thnee» 
&9tances  last  montii  (^nuary),  a&  much,  as^-  1:2^.  Itis^higlU^i 
necessary  thi»  should  be  pei  fectly  understood  hetbide  aa^  oocsaki^* 
aioiis  are  dramtn  from  a  comparison,  of  th^^  tables.  The  fQlIow-^ 
ing  tables  of  temperature,  found  from  observations,  mmle  at| 
diitrent  periods,  may  neverthtJass  be  found  iuuiresting* 


1812. 


(Hg«  •<< 
I  Lowe-* 
J  Highesi 

|(  Luwewt 
\  ilighwt 
I  L<)we)>( 
I  Highest 
\  Lowest 
i  Highest 
\  Lowest 

{H.f^ttebC 
Low^j-t 
S  lligMt 
I  Low€i4 
j  Highest 
I  Lowest 


IVb, 


May 
Jane 

Auf. 
Sept. 


Oet. 

Not. 
Dec. 


r  Hi^Cit 
[  Low  fit 


KOTTIiraHiJlii 
I80T,    Hig^eyt  lempanUfM-e,  80^   My 

1809,  "i  Ditto  8^     Jiitx--i«^vr«iir  <niivemtliiVy  tr^  Jim» 

1809,  QiUo  Tdf     Jtfly  pifiU!^  17     JlaB« 

mo.  Ditto  8»    S«j^  DiKtt'  H     feb. 

Mean  for  the  4  years,  ^'Vfi. 

ftiDMOirm. 

IStl, •..«.*.„4iOlKst  temperature,  9SP  9ec 

1212,    Hif^est  temperature,  76^   Au^.  Ditto         ^    80     Jao, 

I  do  not  think  the  Tables  wili  require  any  further  ei^planation ; 
the  plan  is  very  obvious. 

t  am^  dear  Sir^  yoiir  obedient  sarvant^ 

Siimtmth^  Feb.  I0»  1813,  3jkU»S  CtARKJB. 
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Artiole  T, 

Extent  ^JthB' Counties  of  Scotland  \  ascertained  by  Mr.  Jardkte 
wul  ~Sir  George  ^Stewart  ifackenzie.  -  Communicftled  "hj  "Sit 

bf-«r9er  to^seertidn,  mth  as  much  pcecision  as  possible,  tke 

injittfidu  .of 'iBcfttland,  «a»d'of  the  different  .OQUDties.iiita^hiih 

it  is  diTided,  a  copy  of  Arrowsmitb's  map  was -selected,  tke 

|aper  ef  nihieh  was  nearly  of  unlfbrin  thickness.     A  portion  pf 

taA'SlMety  fqiMii-toi5000:£DgUsb  square  imiles,  measured  from 

ftescaleof  tbetnap,  w^  carefully  weiglied;  Uie  balance  used 

In  -tbis^  aad  the  rsubseiftteBt  operations,  .being  sensible  to  the 

#ne*4Hindredlhtpart  of  ra^grain,  <wheo  •  loaded' with  *2U)s.  in  ea^h 

icsAe.    'CKch  coudty  was  t h^n  accurately  sepaFated-  by  means  pf 

a  sba«p-pdinted^nife,  :and  Its  weight  xoiunared.  with  thatof  the 

poHfonofsthe^fifaeet^to  which  it  belonged.    In  tboae  ;coanties 

IrfaMh'ConiaiMd  aconstderftbleipor^ion  ef/re«A>wat6r  lakes,  the 

lakes^-tifBo  iwere  «eparated'aDd  compared  in  a  similar-manner;  ahd 

franiTthese  dotaahe  awrfiices  of  the  land  and  water  of  eafch 

txmmy^^ere  ^deduced.    fOhe  siap 'Of  Scotland  constructed  by 

IlLrrM'^milh  :Js  iinckubt^dly  thebeiit  that   has  hitherto  been 

pubUiiMd.    '  It  >  does  oontain   a    few  errors  in  the  poskions 

of  fiiaees,  land'tf ^fewi  in  Jtke  courses,  of  tivers ;  but  none  have  yet 

beisD  discdvered  )hat  can  ^cqi  the  present  calculation  in  any 

taa(teiial  degree.  .  Indeed,  if  Arrou*smith  took  greater,  pains  ito 

tefldrr>one  part  «f  his iBiap  more  accurate,  tlian. another,  it  was 

tnascektainiogtibie  boondaries  of  coimties ;  and  in  doing  this  )ie 

IvascJiberally^  assisted  by  the  Parliamentary- ConmHssionefs  for 

HfgUattd  Reads  and  Bridges.    On  the  whole,  the  fbUoiwing 

table  may:  be  Ti^gardedas'  the  nearest  approximation- •to'^  tnith 

liilhaMo  attempled.    The  method  en;iployed  seems  to  liave  been 

fim^mnde  titeOf  by  DmLong^  of  Cambridge,  .in  the  year  1742, 

to'ttsisenain  thc^  proporlion  of  the  land  to  Ithe  water^  on  the  sur- 

Kaee^f  the  earth, 

it«ttisll  be-^observed,  4hat  from  a  recent  comparison,  mstde 
Wkit great  accuracy,  of  the  Scotch  standard  ell,  and  the  lEng- 
|bh  standard  yard,  it  .appears  that  the  Scotch  chain  should  be, 
«t  the.  temperature  of  60°  of  Fahrenheit;  74 •1234' English  feet, 
fin^ead  of  74r4^  the  length  of  ithe  chain  in  common  use.  In  the  ' 
icalculationa  by  which  the  table  has  heen  construc||d,  the 
^correct,  length  was  used^  which  makes  a  diflference  of  above 
11,000  Scotch  acres  to  be  added  to  what  the  sum  would  have 
*Jbaea>«  had  the  common  measure  been  employed. 
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Bxient  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland.         \Mm%p 


COUNTIES. 


Cromarty . 


Aberdeen    

r  Mainland, 
Argyll ..<  Islands  . . . 

{^ Water  ..• 

Ayr .... 

Banff 

Bierwick 

Bute , , 

c"'*"- {^r-;:: 

Clackmannan 

{Land 
Water  , . . 
Dumfries 

D""-""" {^;::: 

Edinburgh 

Elgin » 

Fife 

Forfar * 

Haddington 

{Mainland . 
Islands . . . 
Waier  ... 
Kincardine .'. . . 

*^'""---^ {^":t-::: 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark  

Linlithgow i 

Nairn 

Orkney  W»d.....{^^t';; 

Shetland  Islands C. 

Peebles 

^'^' {^l--::: 

Renfreir 

r  Mainland, 
Ross J  Islands.,, 

I  Water  ..1 

Roxburgh  

Selkirk 

Stirling 

S-'herland {^^t/;;; 

Wigton 


Total. 


{Land, , 
Water 


ElfOUiR 
SQOAKB 


1954-30 

221S-34 

785-65 

3211 

1042-01 

6S2-60 

478-58 

153-98 

737-79 

645 

52-55 

S53-83 

8-67 

1271-40 

24617 

32-54 

387^49 

47208 

521-44 

977-97 

290-96 

2726-65 

1035-00 

83-79 

400-91 

77-07 

6-76 

814-51 

993*61 

134-27 

196-65 

313-75 

915 

516-62 

347-10 

2830*30 

33-58 

232  49 

2033-98 

661-17 

39-42 

-  725-81 

265'9( 

532-33 

1865-53 

37-86 

44278 


29497-66 
29023 


■irGuu 

AO&ES. 


12380S0 

1415898 

502816 

20554 


404864 
306253 

98547 

472186 

4128 

33632 

162451 

5485 

813696 

157549 

20826 
247994 
302093 
333722 
625901 
186214 
1745056 
662400 

53626 
256582 

49325 

4326 

621286 

6S5910 

85933 
H5856 
200800 
5656 
330637 
222144 
1811392 

21491 
148794 
1301747 
359149 
-25229 
464518 
170182 
340691 
1193939 

24830 
283379 


19078502 
185751 


981580 

1122550 

398645 

16395 

528724 

320986 

242805 

78131 

374360 

3273 

26664 

128795 

4348 

645118 

124909 

16511 

196635 

23950T 

263593 

496230 

147635 

1383524 

525167 

,  42496  ' 

203425 

39106 

3430 

413289 

504161^ 

68130  . 

99782 

159199 

46^ 

262137 

176181  I 

1436116 

17039 

117967 

1032057 

284742 

20002 

368282 

134925 

2rDl06 

946585 

19210 

224670 


14966374 
147347 


jTofe.— By  the  tertn  Water,  in  the  Table,  is  to  be  »ndcrstoo*  only  the  finnk 
.  water  of  considerable  lochs  or  lakes,  that  of  rivers  and  salt  Nvatcr  frith* 
^ot  being  included. 
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^1813;]  On  Vaccination.  'SJH 

Article  VI, 

'Sxpfmtion  of  the  Facts  hitherto  collected  concerning  the  Effects 
^  Vaccination^  and  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  at 

'-  different  Times  against  the  Practice.  Read  to  the  Class  .of 
Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute^ 
by  MM.  Berthollet,  Percy,  and  Hallg,  August  17,  1812* 

{Continued  from  No*  II,  p.  14S.)  ' 

THtRJ>     aUSSTION.      , 

'Is  the  virus  introduced  by  vaccination  of  stich  a  nature  as  io 
produce  immediately ^  that  is^  during  the  devehpement  of  the 
natural  effects  of  vaccination^  fatal  accidents  ? 

Here  a  second  class  of  facts  make  their  appearance,  which 
have  been  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  inconvenience  and 
even  danger  of  vaccination.  These  consist  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  fatal  accidents  which  have  taken  place  during  the  process  of 
vaccination.     Let  us  consider  these  facts. 

The  first  observation  is  drawn  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Wood- 
villc..  The  child  was  at  the  breast.*  On  the  Sth  day  after 
vaccination  there  broke  out  from  80  to  100  pocks,  accompanied 
with  frequent  spasms;  and  the  child  died  on  the  11th  day. 
Now  as  we  have  shown  that  the  phenomenon  of  eruptions  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cow-pox,  we  ought  to  infer  that  fatal 
accidents  following  eruptions  are  Hot  the  consequence  of  vacci- 
nation. Hence,  from  the  preceding  observation,  no  consequence 
unfavourable  to  vaccination  can  be  drawn. 

A  second  case,  worthy  of  remark,  is  taken  from  a  report  of 
Mr.  Moore,  which  M.  Chappon  cites  as  a  proof  of  the  dangers 
resulting  from  vaccination.f  The  8th  or  9th  day  after  vaccina- 
tion, an  infant  of  three  years  of  age,  till  that  time  in  good 
health,  was  afflicted  with  a  cough.  On  the  12th  day  he  lost  his 
voice.  On  the  14th  he  was  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  stifling, 
which  increased  on  the  15th  day.  The  respiration  became 
difficult,  rapid,  noisy,  and  the  noise  appeared  to  proceed  from 
the  windpipe.  The  same  day  he  died.  Here  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  perceiving  the  symptoms  of  croup ;  but  as  this  dreadftil 
disease  often  attacks  infants  on  a  sudden,  and  during  a  state  6{ 
perfect  health,  and  advances  with  terrible  rapidity;  why  shpuM 
we,  when  it  happens  to  occur  after  vaccination,  ascribe  it  to 
that  operation,  when  it  is  well  known  to  proceed  from  causes 
totally  different?  -This  fact,  then,  ought  not  to  be  ranked  among 
.  those  which  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  vaccination. 

Ought  we  to  include  among  the  effects  of' vaccination  the 

•  Report  oo  the' Cow-pox,  j^.  168,  French  Twvi. ;      +  Cbapp«n,  p,  104. 
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convulsions  which  carried  o£f  an  infant^  the  death  of  whom  i« 
ascribed  to  vaccination  by 'M*  Chfifffif^^^  and  those  Which  c^ftfried 
off  another  on  the  6th  day  of  a  pernicious  fever  J  *  Are  fevers 
«nd  convulsions  so  fare  among 'ChifakeQ,  :lbftt  iriien  ^hcyr  tiifyiBi 
lo  occur  during  jri»e  <!evdjopeflMiit  cf  tl^  «ow-|H»^  .«^  wer, 
we  ought^  witlK)ut  ^fiMFthw  proofs  ito.ascnhe  «lbem  4o  ithe  jnflnciice 
of  vaccination? 

We  find  dtkewne  m  ^the  avoik  qf  M.  CiiappQii  Ifce  ^eaae  4»f  a 
child  of  M.  Govp}^  a  c^ild  «cpvered  wit^  a  scurvy  eruption 
(gourme),  which  suppurated  abundantly,  f  During  the  course 
of  the  cow-pox  the  eruption  was  mixed  4tfith  a  great  many  pocks. 
it  ^sBsvaied  a  chancier  vf  tfakttfm^  «Qndity  ^od  {)utrie&<^qx(9 
<x2casiQ(iied  violaot  pain,  «iid  .produfliBd  cQuvubion^  ;whicih  tecpai* 
nated  in  death. 

Though  the  conscxni^npcs  dm^n  from  this  ^case  appeared  »erjr 
le^uivocal^  }^e  tbougat  -oui^jelves  obliged  to^pj^Iy  to  M.  l^iffiss^ 
tH  phy«idao  of  kaowxi  medty  und^  wbos^  c^es  ihe  patient  was. 
;^egave.us  .the. following  iin3wer : — 

<<  The  child  of  M.  .Goupy^  nbout  whom  you  in<]t]ire,  had 
Jieen  -vaccinated  without  my  knowledge.  She  had'  her  head 
covered  m^  a  scab  {gmirme],  an4  .her  hutnours  v^  much 
iritiftted.  Her  T&tber  .vegy^tea  .me  to  vbit  her  on  the  9th  or 
lUh.day  of  iher  disease,  which  had  commenced  soon  stGter  her 
>Y{icduation.  I  found  her  kbouri^g  under  a  severe  typhous 
ffever^  under  ;wbicb  she  sunk  two^days  after^  in  spite  of  die 
blisters  and  the  bark  which  J  instantly  prescribed.  Jpesid^  the 
cow^pocks  .at  .the  placi^s  where  the  virus  had  been  hitroduced^ 
several  others  had  appeared  on  her  head^  and  on  other  parts  of 
)ber  body.  I  beiUeye  that  the  fever  bad  nothing  to  do  with  dre 
vaccination ;  tlmt  the  .vaccination  may  perhaps. have  contribute 
to  determine  it,  but  to  which  she  had  a  strong  previous  disposi^ 
<tion.  The  only  reproach  is  that  the  cow-pox  was  introduced 
Jn  circumstances  so  unfavourable.  This  is  all  I  can  say  about 
that  accident,  of  which  I  was  a  melancholy  witness.^' 

\ye  shall  add  nothing  to  these  reflections  of  M.  Lafisse,  the 
Justice.of  whieh  appears  evident  .to  us.  A  similar  example,  but 
terminating  less -fatally,  has  been  mentioned  to  us  by  a  person 
•worthy  of  confidence.  We  endeavoured  to  verify  it,  and  we 
found  that  the  fact  was  only  attested  by  false  reports,  by  means 
of  which  that  person  had  been  deceived. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  none  of  the  cases  of  which  we  havte 
^spoken  can  the  iatal  result  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
.cowT'pox  virus.  We  shall  now  notice  the  fa^ts  furnished  'by  the 
correspondence  of  the  society  of  Paris,  and  those  which  the 
Jiuthors  of  the  Blbliotbeqae  Britannique  have  published  relative 

«  CiMf  pM»  »«.IW,  U»«  i  IM.  ,p.  JOS. 
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to  the  deaths  which  have  followed  soon  after  inoculation  with 
oow^poxL  virus. 

The  instances  of  this  kind  contained  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  society  of  Paris  are  1 1  in  number.  Four  children  died  of 
the  small-poK  eoming  oathe  2d,  the  6th,  the  8th,  and  the  9th 
day  after  vaccination.  This  disease  had  of  course  been  con- 
tracted before  vaccination,  or  at  least  before  it  could  produce  its 
preservative  eflects.  Two  other  children  died  of  convulsions. 
One  of  these  was  only  three  months  old,  and  had  been  subject 
to  convulsions  from  its  birth.  The  other  was  tormented  with 
convulsions  in  consequence  of  worms,  and  the  disrease  hacf 
existed  before  vaccination.  Five  infants  newly  born,  two  of 
whom  were  afflicted  with  a  syphilitic  disease,  and  three  were  ia 
a  state  of  marasmus,  died  soon  after  vaccination.  These  are  the 
only  examples  noticed  in  the  registers  of  correspondence  out  of 
more  than  two  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  persons  vac- 
cinated, and  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  the  cow-pox^ 
since  independently  of  it  there  existed  diseases  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion death. 

The  extracts  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique  furnish 
us,  likewise,  with  examples  of  death  following  soon  after  vacci- 
nation. Several,  during  the  time  that  the  small-pox  was  epidemic^ 
were  occasioned  by  the  small-pox  itself,  which  appeared  imme- 
diately^ after  vaccination.  This  happened  both  at  Geneva  and 
io  other  places.*  In  other  cases  death  was  occasioned  by  peculiar 
eruptions  complicated  with  the  cow-pox^  and  we  have  seen  what 
ought  to  be  concluded  with  regard  to  such  a  complication.  A 
&tal  accident,  which  happened  at  Nottingham  in  1801,  was 
occasioned  by  an  universal  erysipelas  observed  upon  two  infants, 
and  which  carried  off  one.f 

If  we  now  compare  the  number  of  deaths  with  the  number  of 
vaccinations  which  terminated  fortunately,  we  shall  find  tluit  the 
infiint  mentioned  by  Dr.  Woodville  in  17^8  was  still  the  only 
one  in  1799  out  of  6,000  vaccinated;!  and  that  in  1807,* 
according  to  the  report  of  the  surgeons  of  London^  only  three 
deaths  had  been  observed  out  of  164,381  vaccinated,  which 
amounts  to  I  in  54,793*6.  § 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  it  appears  that  the  fatal 
accidents  observed  during  inoculation  with  the  cow-pox  have 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  eruptions  produced  by  the  small-pox 
.  existing  at  the  same  time,  by  convulsions  for  the  most  part 
existing  before  vaccination,  in  one  case  by  the  croup,  by 
marasmus  already  far  advanced^  by  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  by 

•  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xv.  p.  84,  85;  xliv.  290,  S9U 

+  Bibl.  Brit.  ?ol.  xvi.  p.  298. 

^  Bibl.  Brit.  Tol.  zii.  p.  325:  xiv.  200, 

S  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  zzzvi.  p.  37W  ) 
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the  complication  of  a  scurvy  eruption  of  a  bad  character  jidlned 
with  a  piredisposition  ta  a  typhous  fever.  Thus  none  of  the 
deaths  can  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  or  character  of  the  cow-pox 
itself ;  dll  are  the  consequence  of  othek*  diseases  well  known,  or 
produced  by  accidents  j  the  causes  of  which)  independent  rf 
vaccination,  but  coincident  with  it,  itoay  be  comptetely  appfe*- 
ciated  by  what  we  have  said  above.  ^ 

FOITRTH   aUESTION. 

75  the  virus  introduced  by  vacdnaiion  ^  suck  a  nature  as  i0 
produce,  even  after  its  operation  is  happily  Jimshed^  disea^Sf 
more  or  less  severe,  and  which  may  even  prove  fatal  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  is  difficult,  because  our  investi- 
gation is  of  necessity  intermixed  by  a  gre^t  number  o!  uncer-^ 
tainties: 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  establish,  tJiAt  a  virus,  introduced 
into  the  body,  and  capable  of  rendering  it  inaccessible  to  the 
small-pox  contagion,  has  not  the  power  of  producing  any  other 
change  which  can  i&ffect  the  health.  Such  a  consequendc  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  number  of  observations,  so  great  that  it« 
disproportion  with  the  contrary  observations  prevents  us  froai 
ascribing  them  to  any  thing  else  but  causes  absolutely  uncoa'- 
nected  with  the  introduction  of  the  virus, 

jBut  the  observations  in  support  of  a  contrary  opinion  must 
be  equally  difficult  to  obtain.  If  a  disease  appears  after  vacci- 
nation, in  order  to  show  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no  othelr 
cadse,  we  ought  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  subject  before 
vaccination,  and  whether  his  constitutional  or  hereditary  di^o* 
sitions  did  not  prepare  him  for  those  maladies  which  have  taken 
place.  We'  must  be  able  to  show  that  after  vaccination  be  has 
not  been  exposed  to  causes  cai)able  of  producing  thes6  diseases. 
Wc-ought  likewise  to  inquire  whether  the  source  fhwi  which 
the  cow-pox  matter  was  derived  was  infected  with  any  foreign 
ferment.  And  finally,  as  in  all  ages  and  all  circumstances  of 
life  various  diseases  appear  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
known  cause,  those  which  succeed  vaccination  ought,  in  order 
to  be  ascribed  to  it,  to  show  such  a  character  df  affinity  with 
each  other  as  to  indicate  their  common  origin,  and  ofifer  in  theii* 
developement  a  connection  more  or  less  sensible  with  the  primi- 
tive effects  of  vaccination  to  which  they  succeed. 

It  is  therefore  requisite  to  admit,  in  opposition  to  the  advan- 
tages ascribed  to  vaccination,  those  observations  only  which  nr6 
well  authenticated,  and  the  details  of  which  are  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  their  value. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  number  of  facts  alleged  were  very  consi- 
derable, as  it  would  be  impossible  in  such  a  case  to  ascribe  them 
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to  mere  accideDt,  they  would  in  a  great  measure  supply  the  place 
of  exact  observations,  and  would  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
pfobabiiity  ia  their  favour. 

By  attending  to  all  these  particulars  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
an  answer  to  £e  question  proposed. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  observations  which  have  been  given 
as  proofs  that  there  exist  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to 
vaccination. 

Among  those  that  have  been  published)  or  that  have  come 
to  oar  knowledge,  there  are  very  few  which,  considered  sepa- 
rately, have  the  character  of  exact  observations ;  and  not  one 
possesses  the  conditions  necessary  to  &l  the  relation  of  the  malady 
BQliced  to  the  previous  vaccination. 

Out-  of  eleven  observations  that  have  been  particularly 
communicated  to  us,  and  which^  from  the  precision  with  which 
the  &cts  were  announced,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
cdF  those  who  communicated  them,  seemed  to  deserve  particular 
attention,  we  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  verify  seven.  All  of 
these  seven  were  formally  and  authentically  denied  by  occular 
witnesses,  most  assiduous,  and  consequently  best  acquainted  with 
•ihe  fiicts,  either  from  situation,  or  the  interest  which  attached 
them  to  die  children  who  were  the  subject  of  these  observations. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  the  persons,  who  communicated-to  us 
these  observations,  who  were  well-lnibrmed  persons  wittiout  any 
motive  to  deceive,  were  led  into  error  by  false  reports  concerning 
things  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  with  their  own  eyes. 
After  this  it  was  natural  for  us  to  suspect  the  authenticity  o^  the 
odier  facts  which  had  come  to  our  knowledge  by  the  same  means, 
though  we  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  verify  .them  by  actual 
inquiry. 

A.  fiict  reported  to  the,  medical  society  of  Grenoble  has  been 
mentioned^  and  it  is  advanced  in  the  work  of  M.  Chappoa 
as  a  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  vaccination.  *  A  child  after 
vaccination  had  the  face  covered  with  pimples,  which  were 
succeeded  by  scabs  that  gave  the  face  a  hideous  appearance. 
This  was  followed  by  an  anasarca,  and  the  case  ended  fatally. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  details  in  this  case,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  in  it  that  eruption  so  familiar  to  infants,  and  known  by 
the  vulgar  name  of  croute  laiteuse  {crustd  lactea).  Its  appear- 
ance after  vaccination  does  not  prove  that  it  had  any  thing  in 
common  with  it.  We  frequently  see  the  suppression  of  such 
eruptions  produce  very  severe  symptoms  without  the  presence  of 
vaccination,  commonly  either  in  the  head  or  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

The  little  exactness  in  the  other  observations  which  we  might 

•  CbappoD,  p.  184,  JS5.  rr^f\n]o 
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examine,  renders  it  impossible  to  admit  them  as  proofs  in  a 
discussion  like  the  present. 

We  have  met  with  strangers  to  the  art  of  medicine,  especialiy 
parents,  who  have  assured  us  that  their  children,  after  having 
been  carefully  and  successfully  vaccinated,  experienced  several 
inconveniences,  sometimes  eruptions,  sometimes  a  weakness  of 
health  to  which  they  had  not  been  subject  before  vaccination. 
These  symptoms  in  some  cases  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to 
blisters  and  issues  in  order  to  remove  them.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  make  ourselves  so  well  acquainted  with  the  origin  pf 
these  facts  as  to  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  allegations  were 
well  founded ;  but  without  rejecting  them  altogether,  wo  may 
say  that  all  the  children,  and  even  adults,  that  we  tiave  had  an 
opportunity  of  vaccinating  ourselves,  or  that  we  have  seen  vacci- 
nated, never  exhibited  any  such  symptom. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  we  observe  frequently,  and  to 
which  we  ought  to  attend  particularly,  while  discussing  the 
present  question.  We  often  see  an  accidental  impression,  an 
emotion,  a  fall,  occasion  the  developement  of  a  disease,  to  the 
nature  of  which  that  occasional  cause  is  obviously  a  stranger. 
The  small-pox  itself  often  appears  after  such  accidents,  and  in 
other  cases  they  have  occasioned  violent  fevers  or  other  maladies 
to  which  a  disposition  seems  to  have  pre-existed,  and  only 
required  an, occasion  to  call  it  into  action.  Is  it  not  also  possible 
that  in  circumstances  which  we  can  neither  determine  nor 
foresee,  vaccination  may  give  occasion  to  the  appearance  of  a 
malady,  without  being  its  cause,  and  thus  bring  about  what  any 
other  commotion  would  have  done,  experienced  at  the  same  time? 
In  that  case  there  would  be  nothing  in  such  diseases  connected 
with  vaccination,  or  proceeding  from  the  cow-pox  virus. 

Since  then  there  is  not  one  of  the  observations,  collected 
hitherto,  which  can  of  itself  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion 
which  we  are  examining,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  taken 
collectively  their  number  is  such,  compared  with  that  of  the 
cases  whose  history  is  known,  as  to  give  some  solidity  to  the 
objection. 

The  collections  to  which  we  have  had  recourse  already^  in  order 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  other  questions,  will  still  furnish  us  with 
numerous  facts  *to  satisfy  this. 

The  correspondence  of  Paris,  besides  the  facts  which  we  have 
noticed  above,  furnishes  the  following  :  erysipelas  in  the  arm  in 
the  proportion  of  one  case  to  10,000 ;  suppurations  continuing 
in  the  cow-pock,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,000;  and  these 
are  only  local  accidents,  particular  to  the  parts  on  which  the 
inoculation  was  performed.  As  t<?  general  accidents,  they  have 
only  been  observed  when  from  particular  objects  the  number  of 
punctures  has  been  very  much  increased,  as  when  they  have 
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amounted  to  SO,  40,  50,  or  even  to  60.  These  accidents  have 
been  fever  and  convulsions,  which  did  not  in  any  instance  termi- 
nate fatally.  The  cases  collected  by  the  Society  of  Paris  are  all 
such  as  have  exhibited  the  characteristic  progress  of  true  cow- 
pox,  an  observation  of  more  importance  than  has  always  been 
supposed.* 

The  facts  furnished  by  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique  give  us 
the  following  results.  We  shall  notice  those  only  which  have 
been  announced  with  so  much  precision  as  to  give  us  an  exact 
idea  of  the  case. 

In  1800  M.  Odier  announced  at  Geneva  that  out  of  1500 
persons  vaccinated  not  one  accident  had  occurred. f 

Dr.  Anderson  writes,  in  1804,  from  Madras,  to  the  Jennerian 
Society  of  London,  that  the  number  of  vaccinations  performed 
by  the  British  and  Indian  physicians  on  English,  Portuguese, 
Srahmin,  Malabar^  Gentoo,  Mahometan,  Half-cast,  Pariah,  Ma- 
ratta,  Canadian,  and  Rajaput  subjects,  amounted  to  145,848 ; 
and  that  in  none  of  these  cases  had  a  single  accident  been 
observed.  %  This  enumeration  was  made  in  1803,  and  published 
in  1804  by  the  Government  of  Madras.  ' 

In  1806  the  Jennerian  Society  of  London,  in  consequence  of 
rumours  propagated  respecting  vaccination,  as  if  it  occasioned 
various  dreadful  diseases  till  that  time  unknown,  was  induced  to 
make  an  exact  examination.  The  result  of  this,  comprehended 
in  22  paragraphs,  gives  in  paragraph  21  the  following  statement: 
The  disease  produced  by  vaccination  is  in  general  slight,  and 
without  bad  consequences.  The  cases  contrary  to  this  conclusiofti 
are  in  small  number,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  cases, 
and  may  very  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  constitution,  or  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  individuak  who  have  exhibited  the 
exceptions.  § 

In  1807  the  Society  of  Surgeons  in  London  published  another 
report,  more  precise;  and  in  which  they  show  the  greatest 
reserve  with  respect  to  the  consequences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
results  obtained.  We  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
eruptions  following  vaccination,  that  there  were  only  66  exam- 
ples of  them  among  164,361  persons  vaccinated;  24  erysipe- 
latous affections  only  were  observed  out  of  the  number  66 ;  and 

♦  Jenncr^s  further  observations,  Bibl.  Brit,  vol,  xv.  p.  269, 

f  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xvi.  p.  99. 

i  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xvi.  p.  99.  The  details  are  as  foUows: — Knglish,  165; 
Portu|;iiese  (Creoles),  1092;  Brahmios,  4111;  Malabars,  41,806;  Gentoos, 
40,022;  Mahometans,  10,926;  Half-casts,  444 ;  Pariahs,  35,985 ;  Maratlahi^^ 
440;  Canadians,  10,367  ;  Rajaputs,  462.  In  all,  145,848.  This  enumeration 
is  not  superfluous  here,  as  it  presents  the  effects  of  vaccination  in  all  possible 
relations,  depending^  upon  the  difference  of  man,  and  the  variation  of  habits  and 
cijrcQins^tanres. 

^  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  zxxii.  p.  75,  82, 
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amodg  these  we  must  reckon  the  only  three  deaths  which 
followed  vaccination,  and  which  have  already  been  noticed.  AU 
this  is  the  result  of  the  answer  of  426  correspondents,  whose 
testimony  was  solicited  by  a  circular  letter.* 

In  another  place  mention  is  made  of  the  same  erysipelatoua 
cases,  probably  comprehended  under  the  24  which  have  been 
just  mentioned.  The  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  too  great  depth 
of  the  inci:iions,  by  means  of  which  the  cow-pock  matter  had 
been  pushed  too  far  below  the  skin,  instead  of  being  introduced 
between  it  and  the  epidermis.  Other  observations  may  give 
some  probability  to  tliis  presumption,  which  we  shall  not  atteiopt 
to  examine  here.f 

At  Aleppo  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Barker,  has  succeeded  in 
familiarizing  the  people  to  vaccination  :  600  were  vaccinated  in 
1806,  without  observing  a  single  disagreeable  accident  to  follow.  | 

In  1803  the  Spanish  Government  undertook  the  noble  and 
generous  enterprise  of  sending  out  an  expedition^  which  termi- 
nated in  1806.  The  sole  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  convey 
to  all  their  American  and  Asiatic  possessions  the  new  means  of 
preserving  the  colonies  against  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 

A  certain  number  of  children  was  embarked,  who  were  to  be 
vaccinated  successively  duringjthe  voyage.  In  this  manner  the 
cow-pock  virus  was  transported  to  the^  Canaries,  to  Porto  Rico>. 
to  the  Caraccas,  to  GuatimaJa,  to  New  Spain,  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  Macao,  to  Canton,  to  the  islands  of  Visaye,  where 
a  hostile  nation  was  so  struck  with  this  act  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  as  immediately  to  lay  down  their  arms* 
The  colonies  of  St.  Helena,  who  had  hitherto  refused  the  eow-» 
pock  matter  from  their  own  countrymen,  received  it  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  provinces  of  Terrafirma,  of  Carthagena,  of 
Peru,  &c.  likewise  received  the  cow-pock  matter,  which  was 
even  found  indigetious  near  Puebla**de-los-AngeIes,  not  far  from 
VttUadolid,  and  in  the  Caraccas*  The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
has  attested  that  out  of  50,000  individuals  vaccinated  in  hia 

fovernment  not  a  single  unfavourable  accident  had  come  to  hia 
nowledge.§j^ 
At  EchaterinoslafF,  tlie  Duke  of  Richelieu,  Governor  of  the 

«   Bibl.  Brit*  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  S71. 

+  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xvi.  p.  298.  The  different  effects  of  superflcial  insertions) 
and  of  insertions  in  the  tissue  of  the  skin  kself,  are  renmrfcabte' in  tKe  inferior 
ftnimalsy  especially  in  sheep.  In  them  inoculation  u<ider  the  epidermis  is  foand 
efficacious,  and  free  from  accidents ;  btU  if  if  be  pwhed  deeper,  it  is  followed 
by  eathnices,  gangrenes,  &c.  the  tissve,  the  functions,  and  ^eprofyerties'of 
the  skin  differ  at  these 'different  depths.  Annates  d'Agricnlture,  Obs.  de  M, 
I*icot  la  Pe>  rouse,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  281,  286,  293,  294. 

J  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  394,  400, 

^  Bibl,  Brit.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  239,  The  report  of  tbii  expedition  was  mfcde  to 
the  Kinjf  of  Spain  by  Dr.  F,  X.  Balmis,  surgeon  to  the  King,  an^  one  of  ti)# 
Chiefs  of.  the  expedition. 
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CUmea,  aifwef  us  that  out  of  7065  ludividuak  taeeinated  in  six 
sioptlis,  not  a  single  accident  intervened,  except  ooe^  in  which 
the  a«QaU-pox  appeared  the  day  after  vaccination.* 

FioaUy,  in  1810  M.  Cunoni,  Minister  of  the  Interior  at 
Milan,  wrote  to  M.  Sacco  that  as  far  a«  bis  information  went 
Dot  a  single  instance  had  occurred  of  small-pox  appearing  upon 
indiyiduais  that  had  been  vaccinated,  and  no  disease  whatever 
Jnd  followed  the  process.t 

It  appears  to  qs  that  the  small  number  of  unfavourable  obser- 
irations  whieh  have  been  collected,  and  among  which  we  must 
aot  indude'those  not  well  authenticated,  and  which  depend  upcm 
assertions  destitute  of  proof,  disappear  entirely  before  such  a 
•mass  of  £i€t8. 

.   FIFTH   QUESTION, 

Supposing  that  inoculation  for  the  small^pox  has  the  advantage 
of  sometimes  favouring  the  cure  of  certain  chronical  diseases, 
is  this  advantage  pectdiar  to  it,  and  ought  it  to  ensure  it  a 
preference  over  vaccination  ? 

This  fifth  question  does  not  present  fewer  difficulties  than  the 
preceding. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
referred  to  \'accinatioD,  we  might  have  observed  that  the  same 
reproach  had  been  thrown  against  the  small-pox,'  and  that  ^t 
without  some  reason.  Not  to  mention  former  authors  suspected 
of  partiality,  we  shall  (satisfy  ourselves  with  referring  to  the 
authors  of  the  Bibiiotheque  Britannique,  who  have  given  some  ' 

instances,  i  Other  facts  of  an  opposite  nature  have  been 
alleged,  showing  that  inoculation  is  an  epoch  of  an  advantageous 
change  in  the  constitution,  by  the  cessation  of  various  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  confirmation  of  the  health  and  constitutioil  of  the 
person  inoculated. 

These  advantages  have  been  ascribed  either  to  the  perfection 
ef  the  eruption,  and  the  regularity  of  the  general  commotion 
which  accompanies  it,  or  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  suppura- 
tions prolonged  in  the  place  where  the  inoculation  was  performed; 
a  phenomenon  v/hich  has  been  imitated  by  means  of  a  suppli- 
mentary  suppuration,  induced  by  blisters  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  seemed  to  require  it.  It  has  been  conceived  that 
these  evacuations  destroyed  the  causes  of  the  diseases  formerly 
existing,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  small-pox  had  made  its 
Appearance. 

Observers  will  not  consider  it  as  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a 

-    •  Bibl.  Bril.  toI.  xllv.  p.  286. 

+  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xlv.  p.  228  s  and  Trattato  della  Vaccinatione,  p.  210. 
t  BiM.  Brit.  vol.  U.  p.  395. 
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4X>mmotion  excited  by  the  introduction  of  the  matter  of  small* 
,f)ox  may  produce  results  that  seem  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
pther.  These  effects  do  not  appear  contradictory,  but  because 
they  vary  according  to  the  disposition  and  the  strength  of  the 
subjects  who  receive  the  virus,  and  according  as  the  essentiid 
phenomena  jof  the  malady,  which  this  virus  occasions,  take  place 
with  naore  hr  less  violence,  regularity,  or  perfection.  The  fact 
exists.  The  only  conclusion,  which  in  our  opinion  can  be  drawn, 
is  that  these  effects  depend  upon  general  laws,  w4iich  it  is  not 
.our  business  here  to  eicplain,  and  that  they  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  specific  property,  which,  if  it  did  exist,  could  not  give  birth 
to  consequences  so  different. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that  however  striking  the 
observations  may  be,  they  do  not  lead  to  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion. Hence,,  when  any  person  says  that  inoculation  favours  the 
.cure  of  a  particular  disease,  we  must  restrict  the  pipposition  tp 
jnean  nothing  more  than  a  simple  expression  of  the  particular 
/acjt  Qb.served.  A  person  was  afflicted  with  a  chronic  disease^ 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  character  and  progress  of  which  we 
.could  not  expect  a  speedy  cure.  This  person  was  inoculated, 
knd  soon  after  the  cure  took  place  in  a  manner  quite  unexpecte<|. 
Such  is  the  facj.  To  draw  as  a  consequence  that  the  inoculation 
was  the  cause  of  the  cure,  it  would  be  necessary  that  analogous 
instances  had  either  always,  or  at  least  very  frequently,  occurred  j 
^jAiei-wise  the  coincidence  may  have  been  entirely  accidental. 

Examples  are  given  of  obstinate,  even  hereditary  ulcers,  of 
cachexy,  scurvy,  eruptions,  &c.  cured  in  consequence  of  inocu- 
latipn.  The  character  of  those  who  have  attested  these  facts 
4oes  not  permit  us  to  call  theni  in  question.  We  readily  admit 
itheni ;  but  to  prove  that  these  advantages  ought  tp  establish  a 
preference  for  inoculation  with  the  small-pox  matter  over  yaccir 
nation,  it  would  be  at  least  necessary  to  prove  that  vaccinatloq 
has  not  been  followed  by  equally  fortunate  consequences ;  but 
Jhe  yery  contrary  tact  results  from  the  observations  collected  by 
the  Correspondence  of  Paris,  and  from  several  cases  announced 
in  th^  works  extracted  by  the  authors  of  the  Bibliotheque  Brir 
jtannique.  The  variety  of  facts  announced  by  (he  Correspondence 
of  Paris  is  so  great  that  it  might  even  lead  to  some  scepticisu). 
^Ve  ^hall  therefore  only  notice  those  relations  which  are  given  by 
persons  entitled  to  draw  bur  attention,  and  tliose  the  details  of 
Jvhich  contain  sonie  interesting  particulars.  Without  attempting 
|o  drav^  any  consequences  from  them,  we  shall  simply  present  a 
short  statenient.  '  * 

Mr.  ftichard  Dunning,  of  Plymouth,  in  a  work  published  in 
JLppdpn  in  1800,  entitled  Some  Observations  on  Vaccinationy  ^c. 
jvhpn  speaking  of  the  effect^  of  vaccination  on  the  health,  says^ 
iJiat  he  has  generally  observed  the  heajth  improved  by  vaccipa^ 
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tion,  and  he  gives  two  instances  :  the  first  a  young  girl,  daughter 
of  a  consumptive  father,  subject  to  vomiting,  and  continually 
labouring  under  oppression,  with  a  cadaverous  aspect  spotted 
with  livid  blotches.  After  a  fortunate  and  successful  vaccination, 
she  in  a  few  months  recovered  the  best  possible  state  of  health. 
The  second  example  was  a  child  two  years  of  age,  naturally 
delicate,  recovering  from  an^  inflammation  of  the  breast,  but  still 
pale,  very  feeble,  and  oppressed.     This  child,  after  vaccination, 
speedily  recovered  strength,  acquired  a  good  habit  of  body,  a 
free  respiration,  and  an  excellent  state  of  health.     M.  Maunoir, 
4>f  Geneva,  on  this  occasion   adds   another  Instance:  a  child, 
whose  arm  was  covered  with  dartrous  eruptions,  which  infiaihed 
-during  the  influence  of  the  cow-pox  inoculation,  and  assumed 
the  appearance  of  as  many  cow-pocks.   After  the  vaccination  was 
x)ver  this  child  got  quit  of  the  eruption  entirely.     The  same 
person  affirms  that  he  has  observed,  even  after  false  vaccina- 
tion, a  sensible  improvement  in  the  health  of  delicate  infants.* 
Similar  results  have  been  announced  in  the  Spanish  expedition, 
with  an  intention  to  publish  them,  f 

Dr.  Sacco,  in  his  treatise  Delia  Faccinazione  (Milano,  1809), 
affirms,  that  when  vaccinating  infants  affected  with  palsy  in  the 
arms  pr  lower  extremities,  troubled  with  chronic  diseases  of  the 
glands,  &c.  he  made  a  great  number  of  punctures  on  purpose, 
to  the  amount  of  30  or  40 :  that  some  of  these  patients  were 
perfectly  cured,  and  that  the  health  of  others  was  considerably 
improved.  J 

Mr  Barrey,  of  Besan9on,  observes  that  vaccination  had  been 
performed,  in  1^04,  in  three  villages  belonging  to  his  department, 
on  141  infants  under  12  years  of  age,  constituting  more  tiiaa 
one  half  of  all  the  children  under  that  age  in  the  place.  In  * 
1809  no  fewer  than  134  of  these  children  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
7  alone  having  died  of  different  diseases  ;*  b;ut  of  the  childrei;! 
that  had  not  been  vaccinated  no  fewer  than  46  were  dead,  though 
no  small-pox  had  visited  the  country  during  the  period.  If  under 
this  last  number  be  only  included  the  children  that  existed  in 
1804,  and  not  those  born  between  that  period  and  1809,  we 
must  conclude  that  vaccination  had  rendered  the  children  less 
susceptible  of  other  diseases ;  but  Mr.  Barrey's  observation  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  importance.  § 

The  facts  contained  in  the  Correspondence  of  Paris  present 
themselves  in  a  much  greater  number.     If  we  refuse  to  admit 

•  ,  •  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xv.  p.  383.  M.  M.  Lk  Mark  and  Gaultier  de  Clauberj^ 
have  communicatpd  to  us  observations  to  which  they  were  witnesses,  very  similar 
to  those  of  Mr.  Dunning.  .  '  • 

t  Bibf.  Brit.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  245. 

X  Trattato  della  Yaccinazion^^  p.  112;  and  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xlv.  p.  168. 
^  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xxxix.  p.  95.     De  la  vaccine  et  de  ces  effets  par  p.  ^ 
^arrey  ;  Besan^on,  1808.    Se^  also  Bibl.  Brit.  yoJ.^xxxvi.  p.  S52, 
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all  these  cures  to  be  owing  to  vaccinatioo,  i^e  dudl  at  least  alkwr 
tbe  comcidence  of  the  cures  with  vaccination.  Even  in  that 
ease  the  great  number  of  £iicts  roust  produce  at  least  a  suspicion 
that  vaccination  bad  a  useAil  effect  in  these  cases,  and  give  us  a 
certainty  that  at  least  it  lyas  not  injurious. 

The  names  of  the  observers,  the  places  where  the  observations 
were  m^e,  the  kind  of  observations,  are  marked  with  precisioa 
m  the  notes  which  have  been  put  into  our  hands.  A  considerable 
number  enter  into  details,  both  respecting  the  phenomena  and 
the  methods  employed ;  the  number  of  punctures  made  in  order 
to  induce  a  more  considerable  commotion,  and  to  render  it  more 
general  and  more  efficacious.* 

We  ought  to  remark  here  more  particularly  the  maladies  whicii 
afieet  the  organs  apd  functions  which  belong  to  the  lymphatic 
system.  On  that  account  we  shall  begin  with  them.  Fourteen 
ofafiervers  have  given  a  great  number  of  examples  of  the  cmsia 
laetea  disappearing  after  vaccination ;  sometimes  after  a  8U{^pa- 
^  jatioQ  of  the  cow-pox  continued  for  27  days.  Seven  observers 
have  sent  a  great  number  of  observations,  two  of  which  aie 
accompanied  with  details,  stating  the  termination  of  dartiou!» 
affections  spread  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially 
the  arms,  after  vaccination.  In  one  of  these  cases  tbe  cure  was 
preceded  by  a  violent  inflammation  round  the  cow*pox,  and  by 
a  suppuration  kept  up  for  a  month.  Eighteen  observers  have 
given  an  account  of  chronic  and  obstinate  opthalmias  in  acrofu^ 
lous  children  cured  by  vaccination.  Eight  of  these  observations 
are  detailed.  In  several  cases  the  punctures  made  amounted  to 
15  or  20.  Some  were  made  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  most 
of  them  the  suppurations  were  long  continued ;  sometimes  they 
were  succeeded  by  blisters :  but  in  every  one  of  the  cases  the 
^me  means  had  been  employed  before  vaccination  without  any 
effect.  Twelve  observers  have  given  numerous  facts  relative  to 
the  termination  of  scrofula  after  vaccination.  Eight  ctf  these 
are  detailed.  In  one  the  scrofula  was  complicated  with  opthal* 
mia.  Sixteen  punctures  were  made  in  tlie  limbs.  On  the 
seventh  day  the  child  opened  its  eyes,  and  was  capable  of  bearing 
the  light.  The  inflammation  of  the  punctures  was  violent :  the 
inguinal  glands  subsided,  the  scrofulous  tumors  disappeared,  and 
vthe  cure  was  complete ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  endeavour 
to  render  it  still  more  secure  by  a  cautery  performed  on  one  of 
the  limbs.  In  another  case  the  scrofulous  tumors  were  open, 
they  discharged  an  unhealthy  pus,  and  the  flesh  was  pale  and 
fungous.  During  the  progress  of  the  cow-pox  the  edges  of  the 
ulcers  became  red,  and  the  flesh  firm ;  the  suppuration  became 
less  abundant,  and  less  watery ;  much  of  the  humors  was  drawn 

«  See  the  reports  and  notes  of  which  we  have  spoJbeo  abofre. 
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to  the  vaccinated  arm;  the  scrofulous  tumors  healed  io  the  course 
of  a  mooth ;  the  cow-pox  continued  to  suppurate  during  three 
months,  and  then  the  cure  was  comj^ete. 

Since  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  the  department  oi 
Mount  Blanc,  M.  Caron,  Physician  of  Annecy,  affirms  that  the 
number  of  scrofulous  diseases  has 'sensibly  diminished;  and  M* 
BacoD,  physician  at  Falaise^  that  in  the  hospital  for  children, 
formerly  filled  with  scrofulous  cases,  no  such  disease  is  now  to^ 
be  found.  Four  observers  sent  various  observations,  five  (^ which  • 
are  very  detailed,  and  have  for  their  objects  cases  of  rickets,  not 
indeed  cured,  but  modified  in  a  remarkable  manner^  and  the 
progress  of  which  was  either  stopped,  or  sensibly  retarded,  by 
vaccination.     The  power  of  walking  recovered,  strength  in- 
creased, and  the  solidity  of'  station  re-established,  were  the  most 
sensible  efiects  that  resulted  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  numerous 
punctures  along  the  spines  were  the  means  by  which  they  flat«> 
tered  themselves  with  having  obtained  success.    Three  observers 
have  spoken  of  the  tinea  capitis.    One  of  the  observations  it 
detailed,  and  gives  ^in  account  of  a  tinea  of  a  yelk>w  colour, 
yielding  a  cc^ious  yellow  humour,  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
Twelve  punctures  were  made  upon  the  head  itself.     When  the 
vaccinal  crusts  fell  off,  the  crusts  of  the  tinea  dried  up,  fell  ofp, 
and  the  cure  was  complete.    Five  observers  furnish  numerous 
&cts   respecting  vaccination  performed  on  patients  labouring 
under  nervous  disorders.   Five  of  these  are  detailed.     A  megrim 
which  continually  tortured  a  young  man  of  14  years  of  age,  for 
several  years,  vanished  after  the  suppuration  of  the  cow-pox* 
Daily  convulsions,  during  ten  months,  in  a  child  of  20  months, 
which  had  not  been  alleviated  by  medicine,  became  less  violent 
during  the  progress  of  vaccination,  and  afterwards  disappeared 
altogether.     Various  convulsive  diseases,  three  of  which  were 
epileptic,  were  suspended  during  the  progress  of  the  cow-pox. 
Afterwards  they  continued  to  recur,  but  at  longer  intervals. 
Three  of  them,  one  of  which  was  hereditary,  ceased  altogether. 
In  one  that  had  convulsions  every  day,  the  vaccination  was  per* 
formed  during  sleep,  because  it  would  have  brought  on  a  fit  it 
the  patient  had  been  awake.    The  epilepsy  disappeared  the  ninth 
day  after  the  vaccination.     In  him,  who  was  afflicted  with  an 
hereditary  epilepsy,  and   who  was  cured,  vaccination  was  per* 
forned  by  incision,  and  the  pustules  were  converted  into  an 
ulcer.    Ten  observers  furnish  various  observations,  four  of  which 
are  detailed,  and  relate  to  periodical  and  obstinate  fevers,  such 
as  quartans,  double  tertians,  and  quotidians.     They  were  cured 
by  vaccination.    Two  quotidians,  with  which  young  men  of  28 
Were  afflicted,  faad^  lasted  for  ten  months ;  a  double  tertian,  in  a 
chiW  of  three  years,  had  lasted  three  months.    They  ceased 
after  vaccination.    1q  iour  persons  afflicted  with  interjEnitteots, 
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find  vaccinated,  the  cow-pox  appeared  only  upon  one,  and  he 
alone  was  cured. 

Several  other  observers,  to  the  number  of  14,  have  furnished 
various  remarkable  facts  respecting  different  other  diseases.  In 
an  infant,  a  year  old,  a  palsy  of  the  left  arm,  which  had  lasted 
two  months,  disappeared  a  month  after  vaccination,  performed 
by  making  six^  punctures  in  the  diseased  arm.  A  great  number 
of  violent  coughs  have  been  suspended,  moderated,  or  cured. 
The  consequences  of  suppressed  measles,  namely,  a  dry  cough, 
fever,  and  diarrhoea,  were  cured  by  a  cow-pox  induced  by  20 
punctures,  during  the  suppuration  of  which  a  strong  fever  ar)d 
miliary  eruption  occurred.  A  violent  pain  in  the  joint  of  the 
left  thigh,  with  which  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age  was  afflicted, . 
with  a  threatening  of  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  limb,  was 
treated  by  means  of  18  punctures  round  the  diseased  joint. 
Sixteen  pox,  the  aureolas  of  which  were  confluent,  occasioned 
fever,  and  then  suppurated.  Soon  after  the  pain  of  the  joint 
disappeared,  and  the  cure  was  complete.  A  white  swelling  of 
the  knee  in  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  a  deafness  which 
had  increased  for  18  months  in  a  child  of  six  years  of  age,  were 
both  cured  by  vaccination. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  we  have  collected  respecting  the 
diseases  existing  at  the  time  of  vaccination,  and  cured  by  that 
.  process.  We  have  noticed  those  only  which  are  related  with 
precision.  We  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  always  consi- 
dered as  cures  due  to  vaccination.  Separately  taken,  we  do  not 
see  in  them  any  thing  else  than  a  coincidence  between  the  time 
of  cure  and  vaccination  ;  but  taken  collectively,  we  think  that 
the  number  of  facts,  and  the  circumstances  accompanying  those 
which  we  have  particularly  noticed,  give  at  least  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  vaccination,  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  facts  which  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  the  small-pox, 
in  what  way  soever  that  disease  is  communicated.  We  acknow* 
ledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  comparison  between  vaccination 
and  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  in  this  point  of  view,  cannot 
be  fairly  made,  because  a  much  greater  number  of  cases  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Vacci- 
nation, under  the  special  protection  of  Government,  has  become 
the  object  of  a  regular  and  active  correspondence,  in  which  few 
ifacts  have  escaped  observers,  only  in  danger  of  being  led  astray 
by  their  zdil.  Inoculation,  on  the  other  hand,  but  little  favoured 
by  Government,  was  become  the  object  of  enterprizes,  in  which 
a  spirit  of  cupidity  was  much  more  prevalent  than  a  spirit  of 
observation. 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether,  if  we  admit  an  equality  of 

^  advantages  in  favour,  of  vaccination  and  inoculation,  considered 

gs  a  remedy  for  different  diseases^  it  would  not  be  of  advantage 
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to  preserve  the  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  as  a  means  of  utility 
in  certain  situations. 

We  answer,  that  in  such  a  comparison  we  ought  not  to'  leave 
out  the  dangers  of  a  contagion,  subtile  and  persevering  like  that 
of  the  small-pox,  .compared  with  the  virus  of  the  cow-pox, 
which  can  only  be  communicated  immediately,  because  the 
least  alteration  destroys  its  properties.  We  ought  also  to  reckon 
for  something  the  hope  at  present  entertained  of  being  able  to 
destroy  the  small-pox  altogether.  Cou^d  houses  for  inoculation, 
though  established  under  the  care  of  the  police,  be  subjected  to 
laws  so  severe,  and  to  a  sequestration  so  exact,  as  to  prevent 
completely  the  spreading  of  the  small-pox  from  them,  some- 
thing might  be  said  in  its  favour;  but  whoever  considers  the 
nature  ^f  man,  and  the  state  of  society,  must  be  convinced  of 
*the  impossibility  of  securing  any  such  object.  In  our  opinion, 
even  admitting  vaccination  and  inoculation  to  be  equally  •effi- 
cacious in  removing  other  diseases,  the  balance  in  favour  of  vac- 
cination is  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  hesitate  one  moment 
about  preferring  it. 

SIXTH    QUESTION. 

How  far  can  we  depend  upon  the  presei'vative  efficacy  of  the 
cow-poXf  compared  with  the  same  advantage  resulting  from  the 
small'poXf  natural  or  inoculated P  What  consequences  follow 
from  this,  properly  considered^  in  the  one  or  the  other  virus  ? 

Nobody  disputes  the  power  of  the  cow-pox  to  preserve  from 
the  small-pox :  and  this  question,  which  at  the  commencement 
was  the  most  important  of  all,  has  now  become  only  secondary 
to  various  others  that  have  been  put,  and  most  of  which  we 
think  we  have  already  answered.  At  the  same  time,  to  this 
question  must  be  referred  a  variety  of  other  particulars  of  C9nsi- 
derable  interest,  such,  for  example,  as  the  distinction  between 
the  true  and  false  cow-pox,  the  eruptions  that  have  been  con* 
founded  with  the  small-pox,  the  changes  introduced  in  the  bills 
of  mortality  by  the  ihtroduction  of  the  cow-pox,  the  hopes  of 
destroying  the  small-pox,  or  of  driving  it  out  of  the  civilized  ' 
world. 

The  idea  of  the  faculty  of  preserving  from  the  small-pox, 
divides  itself  into  two  questions.  One  may  be  thus  stated:  ' 
Will  an  individual,  after  Leing  vaccinated^  if  he  be  placed  in  a 
situatiofi  proper  to  produce  the  small-pox,  and  tvlikh  usually 
produces  it,  continue  exempt  from  that  disease  P  The  solution 
of  this  question  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments; and  that  solution  will  give,  then,  not  absolute  certamty, 
but  degrees  of  probability  proportional/to  the  number  of  experi- 
ments undertaken  to  resolve  the  question. 
'  *Xhe  other  question  is  this ;  Is  it  impossibly  for  d^ya^cinatei 
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person  t&  be  irifecied  with  the  smajl^pex  f^  "Eiipeneoce  CAnnat 
decide^,  in  the  affirmative  the  question  when  thus  stated ;  but  a 
single  observation  is  sufficient  to  decide  it  in  the  negative.  If 
that  observation  does  not  exist,  the  question  must  continue 
uisolubie;  because,  in  order  to  resolve  it,  we  roust  be  acquainted 
vrkh  the  Mture  of  the  virus  of  small*pox  and  of  oow*pox,  with 
all  the  cHbneiifBstaiice^  whieh  are  capaibk  of  excluding  or  pro« 
ducing  contagion,  and  with  the  peculkur  dispositions  which 
prevent  men  from  contracting  it;  all  of  them  thtags  ab»ohitely 
unknown  to  us.  ' 

We  must  therdbre  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  and  inquire  into  what  confidence  we  may  repose  in 
the  preservative  power  of  the  cow-pox«  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  question  to  be  resolved.  We  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  hs 
nature  with  precision,  before  proceeding  to  collect,  as  we  have 
done  with  the  other  questions,  the  positive  elements  of  its  solu- 
tion. Let  us  establish,  in  the  first  place,'  the  nature  of  tlfe 
fiicts  which  ought  fo  constitute  ^these  elements. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  ought  to  exclude  all 
those  in  which  the  characters  of  the  cow-pox  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Some  persons  have  considered  the  diflerence  be- 
tween the  true  and  false  cow-pox  as  a  subtilty ;  but  we  answer, 
that  when  the  characters,  taken  from  the  epoch  of  developement 
of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  pock,  of  the  nature  of  the 
humour  contained  in  it,  of  the  manner  of  its  desiccation,  and 
<rf  the  mark  which  remains  after  it  has  dropped  oflF,  are  so  distinct 
ftom  each  other,  as  in  the  true  and  false  cow-pox:  when  to 
this  difference  is  joined  the  determination  of  the  circumstances . 
upon  which  the  failure  of  vaccination  usually  depends,  as,  for 
example,  the  too  late  period  at  whieh  the  virus  has  been  taken, 
the  changes  in  the  cow-pock  which  have  occasioned  the  mixture 
of  pus  with  the  true  limpid  liquor  of  the  cow-pock — when  these 
circumstances  have  been  accurately  obser\^cd,  no  farther  ambi- 
guity remains,  and  the  disti^^ction  between  the  two^kinds  of  pock 
is  perfectly  established,  and  may  be  easily  determined.* 

♦  The  facility  with  which  cow-pock  matter  is  altered  by  carriage,  by  cx- 
fMisure  to  the  air,  by  time,  and  thedilScalty  of  preserving,  it,  are  known  to 
every  one.  When^  diluted  with  water  it  loses  its  properties  sooner.  la 
Russia  a  cold  of  0°  destro3ed  Its  effects.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Sacco, 
repeated  each  upon  six  children,  and  by  36  punctures,  the  virus  diluted  with 
water  at  3#  produced  28  pox;  with  water  from  41  o  to  86^,  30  pox  ;  with 
water  at  122^,  only  2  5  with  guoi-water,  30}  with  water  containing  some 
anilQonia,  30;  with  saliva,  32.  AH  other  mixtures  considerably  diminished^ 
or  even  destroyed  the  effect.  When  24  punctures  were  made  on  different 
infants,  tiie  matter  exposed  to  the  air  for  five  honrs  prodiiced  122  pox ;  ex-' 
posed  to  th«  air  for  24  hoars^  20  pox :  exposed  dorisg  three,  days,  15  pox. 
The  contact  of  the  other  gases  diminished  the  efficacy  of  cow-pox  matter  in  fiv# 
Jbo'irg ;  but  it  was  less  injured  by  hydrogen,  ammonia,  azote,  and  carbopiQ 
iifi\4f  MmM  ¥j  the  others.    Its_cffieaey  was  immediately  destroyed  -by  nitrowt 
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This  difference  was  established  in  consequence  of  orors  com- 
mitted in  the  first  experiments.  At  Paris  we  were  in  possesgioa 
of  the  false  cow-pock  matter,  and  were  nbt  acquainted  with  the  . 
efiects  of  the  true  till  Dr.  Woodville  made  a  journey  to  France, 
and  naturalized  among  us  the  true  matter.*  At  Geneva  false 
cow-pock  matter  imposed  upon  the  physicians^  and  disappointed 
their  hopes  during  21  months,  till,  in  May,  1800,  the  virus 
sent  by  Dr.  Pearson  succeeded  completely,  f 

'The  different  characters  of  the  true  and  false  cow-pock  matter 
have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  report  inserted  in  the  5th 
volume  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Memoirs  of  the  In- 
stitute. They  have  been  repeatedly  published  by  the  central 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Paris ;  they  are  described  in  several 
parts  of  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  and  io  various  other 
publications.  Dr.  Sacco  has  given  at  the  end  of  his  work  very 
good  plates,  .where  both  the  true  and  the  false  cow-pock  are 
represented. 

Besides  this.  Dr.  Sacco,  endeavouring  to  fix  the  time  when 

the  cow-pox  may  be  usefully  communicated,  has  determined  by 

experiment  the  relation  between  die  probability  of  succe^,  and 

the  successive  days  in  which  the  virus  has  been  collected.     Ac- 

oor£^g  to  his  observations,  supposing  that  the  cow-pock  begins 

to  appear  on  the  third  day,  as  usually  happens,  the  success  may 

be  considered  as  certain  if  the  virus  be  taken  between  the  5th 

and   8th  day,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the   puncture;  or 

between  the  3d  and  6th  day,  reckoning  from  the  appearance  of 

&e  pock.     He  found  that  when  the  matter  was  taken  on  the  6th 

day  from  the  appearance  of  the  pock,  out  of  100  punctures,  95 

succeeded ;  when  on  the  7th,  92 ;  when  on  the  8th,  88 ;  when 

on  the  9th,  85 ;  when  on  the  10th,  80;  when  on  the  1  Ith^  50; 

and  when  on  the  12th,  only  from  10  to  15.     Besides  this,  the 

longer  time  elapses  before  the  matter  be  extracted  from  ajpock, 

the  more  likely- is  the  pock  to  suppurate,  and  be  converted  into 

an  uker.     M.  Sacco  recommends,  likewise,  in  order  to  be  more 

certain  of  the  efficacy  of  the  matter,  to  avoid  opening  the  peck 

too  near  the  centre  where  the  puncture  was  made,  but  to  take 

the-  matter  from  as  nearly  as  possible  the  outer  edge  of  the  pock, 

where  it  is  more  uniformly  pure  and  limpid.     Notwithstanding 

the  various  ingenious  modes  that  have  been  contrived  to  transport 

the  matter  from  one  place  to  another,  the  most  certain  method 

of  vaccinating,  when  it   can  be  done,  is  to  take  the -matter  out 

of  one  arm,  and  immediately  introduce  it  into  another*  J 

gas,  muriatic  and  oxyimiriatic  acid  gases.     Ligtit  cantribtited  to  accelerate  th« 
alterations  produced  by  the  air. 

»  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  for  1803,  p.  12. 

f  Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xiv.  p.  19;  xv.  76;  xvi.  303. 

^  M.  Voissin,  physician  at  Versailles,  whose  2;e;il  and  talents  have  be^ 
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A  second  order  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  excluded  from  ther 
comparison,  consists  in  observations  of  eruptive  diseases,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  smal!-pox,  but  which  from  their' 
characters  belonged  evidently  to  the  chicken-pox,  or  to  some 
anomalous  eruption,  which  have  but  a  faint  resemblance  in  form 
to  tne  small-pox,  but  are  in  other  respects  quite  different.  Sucli 
eruptions  show  themselves  every  day  upon  children  who  have 
bad  the  small-pox ;  and  when  they  appear  before  that  disease, 
they  do  not  prevent  it  from  infecting  the  patient.  An  attentive 
observer  can  easily  distinguish  such  eruptions.  The  small-pox 
have  a  regular  progress  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  when 
they  are  confluent  they  can  be  still  confounded  with  other  erup- 
tions, which  are  usually  exempt  from  all  danger,  and  even  from 
severe  illness.  Every  observation,  then,  which  doe§  not  give  us 
the  essential  characters  by  which  the  small-pox  is  distinguished 
from  other  eruptive  diseases,  and  in  which  we  do  not  find  the 
fever  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  eruption,  the 
suppuration,  the  fever  of  intumescence  which  accompanies  it, 
and  the  desiccation — every  such  observation  cannot  conie  into 
comparison  with  the  observations  in  favour  of  the  present 
question. 

There  is  a  third  order  of  facts  which  cannot  be  admitted  into 
the  comparison  of  which  we  speak ;  we  mean  those  .cases  ia 
which  a  true  small-pox  makes  its  appearance  during  the  time  of 
vaccination,  at  an  epoch  when  we  must  suppose  that  the  infec- 
fection  was  caught  before  the  cow-pox  could  exert  its  preventive 
powers.  Th!s  point  has  been  discussed  in  the  first  report  to  the 
Institute.  We  have  already,  in  the  memoir,  given  several 
examples  of  it,  in  speaking  of  the  eruptions  and  diseases 
ascribed  to  the  cow-pox.  On  this  point  Dr.  Sacco  has  made 
some  curious  experiments,  to  determine  the  precise  time  when 
the  8ipall-p6x  may  still  appear  after  vaccination.  Supposing  the 
cow-pox  to  appear  on  the  3d  day  after  the  puncture,  the 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox  performed  between  the  1st  and  5th 
day  occasioned  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  betweien  the  7th 
and  11th  day.  Inoculation  performed  on  the  6th  or  7th  day 
occasioned  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  part  punctured,  without 
any  general  eruption.  Either  no  pox  appeared  over  the  punc- 
tures, or  if  they  did  they  speedily  dried  up.  Inoculation  per- 
formed from  the  8th  to  the  1 1th  day  produced  a  slight  alteration 

justly  apprpciated  by  the  central  committee  of  Paris,  who  voted  to  him  oae 
4(f  their  medals,  has  ascertained  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  preserving  th« 
jcow-pox  virus  16  that  thought  of  by  M.  Bretooneau,  to  introduce  it  into  ca- 
pillary tubes,  and  then  to  seal  them  hermetically.  He  has  succeeded,  also^ 
with  the  crusts,  especially  when  fresh.  But  the  success  of  these  methods  haa 
never  been  so  constant  as  v^hen  the  matter  is  taken  from  one  arm  and  iotro^ 
ijlttced  iuwpediaiely  into  another. 
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frtithe  plaoe  of  ^tlije  punctuce^  seldom  a  pock,  or  at  leaat  it  veiy 
/(ipoedily  4ir)ed  up.  loocuJatioD  with  small-pox  oiatter  beii^ 
|)eirf«rmed  on  J5  ipfente  between  the  1 1th  and  ISth  d^y  after 
fVaqcdnatfiqn,  3  of  ihfixn  only  ^xhibitqd  a  s%ht  .i;edness  at  t^ 
|>lftce  of  tlie  punctare,  yrhtte  the  13  others  had  no  symptotos 
whatever,  if  the  formation  of  the  covvr-pock  be  later' than  tl^e 
M  day,  lis  happens  sometimes,  in  that  case  the  possibility  .of 
)Bmall-;pox  infection  will  be  extended  to  a  time  proportionally 
Joqger  * 

Th^$e  details  appeared  to  c^  necessary^  in  order  to  show  to 
what  degree  of  exactness  observations,  on  the  preservative  power 
of  .the  cow-pox  have  been  carried,  and  to  show  that  the  dis- 
^linctions  to  whiqh  these  researches  have  given  origin  are  far  from 
\m»g9  as  some  persons  wi^th  us  to*  believe,  subtilties  and  subter-- 
iuges  invented  .to^e:K;cu^e  the  want  of  success. 

Now  in  applying  the  remarks  that  have  been  .made  to  the 
•alleged  observatioos^of  small-pox  appearing  after  vaccination,  if 
we  exclude  all  those  which  want  the  conditions  necessary  for 
rendering  them  creditable,  we  find  very  little  which  can  come 
in  competition  with  the  facts  on  the  other  side.  There  are, 
^however,  some,  against  which, it  is  difficult  to  start  any  plausible 
objection.  The  Jennerian  Society  of  London  evident^y  admit 
the;existence  of  .such  in  Articles  p,  10,  11,  14,  and  15,  of  their 
^Report.  The  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  say,  that  out. of 
1^,438  cases  of  vaccioation  there  were  56,  that  is,  ,1  in  3,00p, 
.where  it  jvas  insufficient  to  act  as  a  preservative  from  the  small- 
pox. But  they  have. not  informed  us  what  was  tl^e  immediate 
effect  of  these  vaccinations,  and  to  what  circumstances  their 
iosufficiency  could  be  ascribed.  The  authors  of  the.Bibliotheqiie 
Britatuiique  have  inserted  in  their  Work  a  letter  frorp  Loudon, 
dated  5ih  August,  ,1811,  stating  that  the  National  Cow-pox 
JSstabJishmeot  inXondon  had  published  two  cases  of  small-pox 
occurring  after  a  most  successful  vaccination.  "These  cjases," 
says;  the  letter,  "  ane  well  ascertained,  and  admitted  ontliepart 
of  die  establishment.  But  they  publish,  at  the  same.^ime,  three 
cases,  of  natural  small-pox  occurring  twice  in  the  s^e  indlvji'* 

dual,  after. an  in tfecval  of  11  years."  t   .  ^ 

The  correspondence  of  the  central  committee  of  Paris  contaips  ^ 
isome  similar  examples.  Six  observations  were  comrp.umcated 
by  men  well  informed,  and  free  from  prejudice  ;  but  they  .wej;e 
.not  aeooropanieri  with, details  sufficient  to  remove  all jiAcer- 
;iainty.  ,  Two  of  ^hese  announced  small-pox  appearing  in  the 
,]&idst  of'-an  (Epidemic  small-pox,  wliich  afflicted  Beauvais  in  the 
.autunm  of    1810.     .But  the  children  in  whom  this  djisei^e 

«  Trattato  della  Vacckiazione,.  p.  66.     Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xlv.  p.69« 
-i  Bibl.  Brit.  TOl.jLlvuL.p.  iftfi. 
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appeared  had  b^en  vaccinated  when  the  cow-pox  was  first 
introduced  into  France  5  and  as  no  details  are  given,  it  is  very 
possifc|1e  that  the  disease  communicated  was  the  false  cow-pox,  at^ 
that  time  so  common  in  this  country.  All  the  other  children, 
vaccinated  in  the  same  place,  and  at  later  periods,  continued 
exempt  from  the  small-pox.  I'here  is  a  fact,  which  was  verified 
by  several  members  of  the  committee,  and  we  ourselves  saw  the 
infant  covered  with  a  very  numerous,  but  favourable  small-pox, 
on  the  7th  December,  1806.  This  child,  called  Emma 
Kerouenne,  lived  in  the  old  street  of  the  Temple,  No.  93,  and 
had  been  successfully  va'ccinated  on  tlie  24th  March,  1804,  by 
M.  Lanne,  physician  in  Rue  Fran^ais,  who  had  preserved  an 
account  of  the  vaccination,  and  its  progress.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  child  that  has  been  vacci- 
nated to  be  afflicted  with  the  small-pox.  Nor  indeed  ought  we 
to  look  for  any  su9h  impossibility,  as  it  has  been  well  ascertained 
not  to  hold,  even  after  inoculation,  with  the  matter  of  small- 
pox. 

But  what  degrees  of  probability  do  these  observations  leave, 
that  vaccination  will  be  a  preservative  from  small-pox  ?  We 
may  obtain  it  by  comparing  the  number  of  individuals  who  have 
taken  the  small-pox  after  vaccination  with  the  whole  number 
vaccinated,  and  who  have  not  caught  the  infection,  though 
repeatedly  ex})osed  to  it.  Another  base  of  this  evaluation  is  the 
nurtiber  of  counter  experiments  made,  either  by  inoculation,  or 
by  placing  persons  that  have  been  vaccinated  in  contact  with 
those  that  are  afflicted  with  the  small-pox.' 

If  we  take  the  result  of  the  correspondence  of  the  central 
committee  of  Paris,  the  seven  observations  above-mentioned, 
'  supposing  them  all  exact,  are  to  be  opposed  to  no  fewer  than 
2,C7 1,662  dases  of  vaccination.  If  it  be  objected  that  these 
seven  observations,  the  only  ones  with  which  the  committee 
were  acquainted,  are  in  all  probability  not  the  only  ones  which 
have  occurred  in  the  empire,  we  answer,  that  even  these  seven 
are  not  altogether  free  from  uncertainty;  and  that  the  2,671,662 
vaccinations  mentioned  by  the  committee  are  far  from  being  the 
whde  number  hitherto  performed  in  France.  These  two  num-' 
bers,  being  the  whole  obtained  by  the  same  means,  are  very 
fairly  comparable  with  each  other.  They  give  us  the  ratio  of  I 
to  581,666. 

With  respect  to  cpunter-experiraents,  they  are  of 'three  kinds: 
those  made  by  inoculating  with  small-pox  virus ;  those  resulting 
from  coming  in  contact  with  infected  persons;  those  resulting 
from  the  reports  of  epidemic  small-pox  in  villages,  from  which 
Very  few  persons  escape.  The  accounts  transmitted  to  the 
committee  presjent  640  mdividuals  put  to  the  test  of  inoculation  ; 
€80  persons  living  with  individuals  afflicted  with  the  small* 
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pox,  and  in  contact  with  them,  yet  escaping  the  disease,  while 
every  other  person  took  it;  arid  4312  who  in  the  midst  of 
epidemics  affecting  whole  villages  escaped  the  general  contagion : 
making  in  ail  5552  individuals  that  remained  free  from  the 
contagion,  in  circumstances  either  artificial  or  natural^  in  which 
they  ought,  had  it  not  been  for  vaccination,  to  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  disease,* 

Similar  results  have  beeti  dbtairied  in  all  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

From  all  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the 
probability  that  vaccination  will  preserve  from  the  small-pox  is 
as  strong  as  that  inoculation  with  small-poiic  virus  itself  will 
prove  efficacious ;  or  that  the  stnall-pox  will  not  recur  a  second 
time  in  the  same  individual :  for  it  appears  to  tis  unreasonable,  or 
at  least  premature,  to  conclude  that  small-pox  will  recur  after 
the  one  oftener  than  the  other. 

If  to  these  observations  we  join  those  which  are  their  natural 
consequence,  and  which  hate  been  attested  by  physicians  and 
magistrates,  both  in  France  arid  in  other  cotintries,  that  small- 
pox epidemics  have  been  stopped  in  their  progress  by  vacciria- 
tk)n;  that  they  have  been  excluded  from  those  villages  where 
vaccination  had  been  generally  practised ;  that  these  epidemics, 
which  used  to  return  at  stated  periods,  have  ceased  to  appear  at 
their  usual  epochs  5  that  several  villages  have  ceased  to  know  the 
small-pox,  and  that  it  has  become  much  more  uncomriion  than 
formerly  in  the  great  towns  themselves,  except  in  those  places 
where  the  prejudices  of  the  people  have  rejected  vaccination ; 
that  the  mortality  of  children  has  diminishea,  arid  that  popula- 
tion has  remarkably  increased,  in  various  places — if  we  consider 
atl  these  circumstances,  we  shall  not  only  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages which  society  is  likely  to  reap  from  the  pracibus  discovery 
of  Jenner,  but  the  hope  that  the  sriiall-pox,  that  dreadful 
scourge  of  society,  will  disappear  altogether,  will  be  no  longer 
chimerical ;  since  this  has  been  already  realized  in  those  places 
where  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
has  induced  them  generally  to  adopt  it. 

The  reports  piihlished  by  the  central  committee  of  Paris  in 
1803,  1804,  1806,  1808,  1811,  and  1812;  and  several  bulletins 
of  its  correspondence,  which  have  been  successively  published, 
contain  numerous  and  positive  proofs  of  all  that  we  have  ad- 

•  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1803,  p.  103  to  168;  in  1804,  p.  S6 
to  34;  to  1800,  p.  47  to  60;  in  1806  and  1807,  p.  ^  to  70;  in  1808  and  1809, 
-  p.  60  to  67.  Also  notes  communicated  from  the  teport  of  1810.  We  may 
add  that  the  motives  which  indaced  M.  Chappon  to  retract  bis  opinion  were, 
diat  having  seen  during  three  years  a  great  number  of  cases  of  small-pox,  bvt 
not  one  case  in  those  who  had  been  vaccinated^  As  was  obliged  tQ  yield  to  tht 
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iyanced;  riaqiely,  of  epidemics  terminated '^ dr  ^iffciufi^)^ 

their  periodical  returns  prcYented,  by  tlie  tiumfeef  of  va^cm|£- 

tions;  and  of  tjje  small- pox  not  only  rendered  iire,/bat'of  ife 

!being  quite  unkno\yn  in  particular  places,  since  the  introdd^dSh 

^f   vaccination..    "ITie.  same  phenomena  are  Wekfeil  by  ^itfrc 

Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  l[ingd6rn  of  I^y,  e^pecialYy  iti 

the  epidemics  observed  at  Brescia  and  Milan.  ,T(ie  physid^)fs 

of  Geneva  attest  the  annihilation  of  the  small-pox  in  tneiryoWn* 

Jhe  dinoinution  of. mortality,  and  the.  increased  populatiot),^ih 

^consequence,  havebeen  ascertained  at  ^buen,  at treiziiac'b*  at . 

f]^ezan90P;  in  jftxe  departments  of  the 'Upper  Rhine^  6f*l)or- 

!dogne,  &c.   and  even  in  some  quarters,  of  Paris.     These  afc 

irrefragable  proofs  of  fhe  advantages  which  may  lie' expei?dd 

*froim,the  discovery  of  Jenner.f  ,  ,   .  .  . 

In  the  account  which  we  have  given  to  the  Institute  of  tHe 

results  obtained,  from   the  introduction  of   the  cow-pox   into 

France,  after  12  years'  experience,  we  have  only  collected  "fticts 

'of  undoubted  authenticity.    We  were  of  opinion  that  the  tbpife 

advantageous  the  consequences,  drawn  from  any  bbservationsj^^  tfie 

more  riuifnerous  thiey  ought  to  be.    'We  have  rejected  all  tfie 

cases  where  the  advantages  resulting  might  be  ascribed  'toJ)ecu'Rar 

.'circumstances  in  the  case.     It  was  not  our  intention  to  cofic^il 

"any  of  the  motives,  pr  any  of  the  facts,  on  which  the  objbcHoKs 

.'made  agaii^st  vaccination  have  been  founded.     We  have .  cBm- 

*par^d  both  sides  of  each  question  together;  and  we  have  altnisd 

less  at  drawing  absolute  and  exclusive  consequences  than 'iit 

obtaining^  the  requisite  degree  of  exactness  to  determirie'as  mti% 

.  as  possible  the  measure  of  probability,  arid  to  estimate  in  cObse- 

quenpe  the  value  of  the  discovery^  and  the  services  whidh  it  ihay 

render  to  mankind. 

We  think  we  have  established,  in  a  satisfactory 'man tfer,  tfik 
the  virus  of  cow-pox  does  not  introduce 'into  the  biidy  ahy 

*  See  (he  work  of  M.  DoTiUard,  on  the  In^oence  of  Sbati-poz  oil  ^pulk* 
tion.     Paris,  1806.     Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xxxvl.  p.  376. 

A  detail  on  the  state  of  vaccination  in -the  departaifii(^|(>^  th^,  ^hioe  and  (^ 
..Moselle^  on  Uie  1^  January,  1809,  by  M.  Lezay-Marticzia,  prefect  of  the 
department.     Bibl.  Brit.  vol.  xlii.  p.  1S2, 

The  details  given  by  the  same  prefect  in  1810  announce  the  dWppearance-of 
the  smalKpox  in  his  department,  and  the  increaie.of  popuiatiD9>y„the  Viicci' 
nation  of  9911  infants,  almost  the  whole  that  were  born  within  theyfl^r,, 

The  details  of  the  civil  state  of  Rouen  attest  a  diminution  of  fhe  mor^^ty 
.  of  4354  individuals  in  eight  years,  or  more  than  500  a-year. 

The  comparison  made  at  Besau^on  by  M.  Barrey  of  the  deaths  daring 'tfai^  last 
nine  y^ars,  with  those  of  the  nine  years  preceding  the  establishment  of 'yac^U 
nation,  gives  a  dioiinution  of  1619  individuals,  all  in  the  ^rst  ten  years  of 
life. 

In  the  department  of  Dordogne  M.  le  Baron  Maurice,  Prefect  of  (he  ile- 
partnent,  announces  in  six  years  an  excess  of  births  above  *deafts  whtdi 
iiinoiuited  to  4449  for  1810,  and  to  22,007  for  tbe  whole  tcs  years. 
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matter  calculated  to  produce  disagreeable  effects,  and  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out  by  eruptions  similar  to  those  of  the 
smail-pox: 

Thi^t  the  c^jruptions,  which  at  first  frequently  followed  vaccina-^ 
tion,  were  owing  not  to  the  nature  of  the  virus  itself^  but  to 
Qtfafil!  cirpumstaBces^  most  of.  them  well  known  and  easily 
dciteriDioable)  during  the  existence  of  which  the  cow-pock 
9ialter  was  applied:  • 

*  That  the  unfortunate  results  of  vaccination  sometimes  ob- 
serveidL  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  foreign  to'vaecbation, 
which  have  made  their  appearance  during  its  course,  or  whicb^ 
kaving  previously  existed,  acquired  an  intensity  which  ought  to 
be  asdribed.  not  to  the  virus  of  cow-pox,  but  to  the  peculiar 
sjtate  of.  the  subjects  vaccinated : 

That  the  (fisorders  which  have  been  sometimes  observed  to 
kUon  vadcinatioo,  when  they  are  not  owing  to  diseases  already 
existing,  are  evidently  particular  cases,  owing  to  the  condition 
bt  individuals,  and  which  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cases  exempt  from  all  such  disagreeable  results,  can  ^ve  no 
room  for  drawing  a  general  and  unfavourable  conclusion  : 
.  That  these  ol^rvations,  even  supposing  theni  incontestable, 
are  more  t^an  compensated  by  the  numerous  examples  of 
clironic  and  obstinate  'ma&dies  which  have  been  completely  and 
unexpectedly  ciired  by  vaccination :  and  that  these  examples,  if 
^e  compare  them  with  similar  examples  in  favour  of  small-pox 
inoculation,  if  to  this  comparison  we  join  the  differences  in  the 
essential  character  of  the  two  species  of  virus,  and  in  their  con^^ 
tagious  effects,  give  to  vaccination  an  incomparable  advantage 
over  3niall-pox  inoculation,  considered  as  a  preventative  oi 
imall-pox,  and  as  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  : 

Finally,  that  the  preservative  effect  of  the  cow-poi^  virus^ 
when  th'ts  virus  is  pure,  and  has  produced  genuine  cow-pox,  is 
at  least  as  certain  as  that  of  the  virus  of  small-pox  itself;  and 
that  when  considered  relative  to  society  in  general,  vaccination 
has  ah  advantage  which  small -pox  inoculation  cannot  possess  ; 
namely,  the  advantage  of  stopping,  diminishing^  and  defraying 
epidemic  smalUpox ;  of  diminishing  the  mortality  of  children, 
and  of  increasing  the  population ;  and  that  the  results  already 
obtained  give  hopes  of  seeing  the  small-pox,  one  of  the  most 
dismal  diseases  under  which  mankind  has  groaned,  removed 
entirely  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

BteBTHOLLET,"  Percy,  Hallb,  Jleporter. 

The  Class  approves  of  this  Eeport,  orders  it  to  be  immediately 
printed,  and  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  volume  of  Memoirs. 

•  Sipi.7i  1812,  G.  CuTiBR. 
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Article  VII. 

Analysis  of  graphite.    By  Apothecary  Schrader.* 

That  graphite  is  a  combustible  body,  composed  almosf 
entirely  of  charcoal,  has  been  long  known  from  the  experiments 
of  Scheele,  who  first  pointed  out  the  method  of  distinguishing^ 
it  from  molybdena.  His  experiments  were  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  investigations  of  Berthollet,  Monge,  and  Vander- 
monde.  These  gentlemen  put  graphite  into  a  glass  jar,  filled 
'with  oxygen  gas,  and  exposed  in  the  focus  of  Tchirnhouse's 
burning-glass.  The  graphite  was  speedily  consumed,  and  there 
remained  behind  a  qiiantity  of  iron  which  had  been  melted  into 
grains  by  the  heat,  Scheele  had  likewise  obtained  a  residue  of 
iron  when  he  burnt  graphite  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  salt^ 
petre.  , 

In  these  experiments  it  was  observed  that  the  graphite  endured 
a  much  higher  temperature,  and  requirejd  more  oxygen  for  its 
complete  combustion,  than  the  same  weight  of  common  char-* 
coah  It  was  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments  of 
Guyton,  that  the  carbon  in  graphite  was  less  oxidized  than  the 
charcoal  of  vegetable  bodies.  The  three  above-named  French 
chemists  were  of  opinion  that  graphite  does  not  burn  so  easily  as 
^harcoal^.  because  it  consists  of  carbon  and  iron  chemically  . 
combined  together.  They  conceived  that  the  iron  was  in  the 
ipetallic  state,  and  that  the  carbon  was  completely  saturated 
with  iron.  Thus  carbon  and' iron  were  considered  as  the. 
constituents  of  graphite;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  person 
thought  of  carefully  examining  the  nature  of  the  ferruginous 
residu(i  that  remains  behind  after  the  combustion  of  graphite. 

I  had  a  particular  reason  fo|r  endeavouring  to  ascertain  all  the 
substances  that  existed  in  Spanish  graphite,  and  among  othes 
substances  I  found  copper  in  it.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  English  graphite  would  yield  the  same  constituents  I  made 
Jhe  following  experiments :— ^ 

A-  '.  • 

lo  the  first  [dacj?,  I  picked  out  of  my  own  collection  several 
very  pure  specimens  of  English  graphite.  From, these  I  obtained 
the  following  results  : — 

1.  As  the  Spanish  graphite  had  contained  a  good  deal  of 

'  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  copper,  which  could  be  separated  by 

I^biling  the  mineral  in  water,  I  boiled  100  grains  of  English 

«  From  Der  Geiellschafi  Naturforschender  Freuode  za  BerUn  Magazine  for 
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graphite  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  id  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  liquid  treated  with  acetate  of  barytes  yielded  ^  of. 
a  grain  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  may  be  considered  as. 
equivalent  to  -j^ths  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron.* 

2.  The  graphite  thus  boiled  in  water  was  burnt  in  a  silver, 
crucible  with  10  times  its  weight  of  saltpetre.  The  combustion 
always  took  place  after  the  mass  had  continued  for  some  time  > 
red  hot.  The  residuary  mass,  after  the  salt  had  been  washed  oflf. 
by  water,  weighed  16*2  grains,  and  was  a  light  reddish  grey 
powder.  The  salirie  ley  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  again  dis- 
solved in  water,  saturated  with  an  acid,  and  evaporated  a  second 
time.  By  this  treatment  some  silica  separated.  Carbonate  of 
soda  separated  yV^^^*  ^^  ^  grain  of  alumina. 

3.  The  grey  powder  was  boiled  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which 
assumed  in  consequence  a  yellow  colour.  There  separated  from 
this  solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  swam  in  curds  in  the 
liquid,  and  which  when  strongly  dried  weighed  6*2  grains, 

4.  The  yellow  solution,  which  by  dilution  with  water  had  let 
fall  a  white  powdery  precipitate,  was  super-saturated  with  caustic 
ammonia,  and  the  solution  evaporated.  No  distinct  blue  colour 
appeared.  The  liquid  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ex- 
posed to  heat  till  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  was  driven  off.  The 
salt  thiis  obtained  being  dissolved /in  water,  left  a  greyish  green 
residue,  part  of  which  was  taken  up  by  ammonia;  and  from  that 
solution  prussiate  of  potash  threw  down  a  brownish  red  precig^ 
tate,  indicating  clearly  the  presence  of  copper.  "^^ 

5.  The  ferruginous  precipitate  obtained  in  paragraph  4,  was, 
^hile  still  moist,  boiled  in  a  dilute  alkaline  ley,  by  which  1*6 
grain  of  alumina  was  separated.  The  oxide  of  ii^on,  being  well 
washed,  and  heated  with  oil,  gave  5*9  grains  of  iron  completely 
attractedby  the  magnet. 

6.  1  took  it  for  granted  that  the  silica,  whose  existence  in 
graphite  I  had  already  ascertained  by  previous  experiments, 
would  be  found  in  the  6*2  grains,  which  separated -in  paragraph 
3,  and  in  the  powder  which  fell  from  the  ferruginous  solution. 
These  were  accordingly  mixed  with  an  alkaline  ley  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  mass  was  completely  • 
dissolved  in  water.  It  was  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
again  evaporated.  Instead  of  leaving,  as  is  usual  when  silica  is 
present,  a  gelatinous  mass  behind,  a  fine  sandy  precipitate  sepa- 
rated, which  being  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass  appeared  to 
insist  of  small  crystals.  This  sandy  precipitate  was  dissolved  in 
soda  ley  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  the  solution  assumed 

a  slightly  brown  colour.  The  ley  was  saturated  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  evaporated.  The  silica  now  separated  in  the  form  of  a 
jelly ;  and  the  filtered  solution,  when  treated  with  prussiate  of 

•  A  hundred  grains  of  crystallizfd  sulphate  of  Iron  yiielded,  ^rhen  precipi* 
^  l^j  muriate  of  barytes,  82*7  grains  of  sulphate  of  l^arytes. 
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potafitii  ps^^  «J*i  olite  green  precipitate ;  and  with  tincture  of 
rtritgalls.  It  ibrownish  r^d  pfecipitate  j  indicating  the  presence  of 
titamuttK.  ^        ^  * 

I  had  already  Suspected  the  presence  of  titanium  in  j^phtte, 
in  consi^quence  of  a  previous  set  of  experiments.  Sc^ne  grains 
df  silica,  which  appeared  to  contain  titaniuDY,  which  I  had 
obtained  in  a  sjst  of  very  different  experiments,  were  gently 
digested  in  muriatic  acid^  Some  titanium  was  fcnind^  in  conse- 
quence, in  the  tolution.  The  white  residue,  which  did  not 
dissolve,  was  mixed  with  water,  and  set  aside  ope  night  ta 
^Dtaneous  eva]X)ratioii.  Next  morning  the  liquid  was  found 
transparent,  but  of  an  indigo  blue  colour^  and  immediately 
oyer  the  white  powder  was  a  layer  of  flocks  of  an  indigo  Wue 
colour,  i  prosecuted  this  appearance,  and  tried  if  any  molyb- 
detium  or  ttingsten  could  he  detected;  but  I  could  find  no 
traced  of  either,  nor  of  any  other  metal,  except  titanium.  I 
have  not  i^inc^^  remarked  this  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
similar  triah.  That-  titanium  enters  into  combinations  with 
lilk^lies  Itnd  earths  is  already  known,  in  consequence  of  the 
ckperimepts  of  Vauquelin,  and  is  fully  established  by  my  expc* 
riments  oii  graphite.  l1)e  titanium  separates  itself  in  this  case 
in  various  states  and  appearances.  1  must  on  that  account  give 
k  statement  of  toy  yarious  experiments  tp^separate  it  fropa  other 
bodies,  and  estimate  its  quantity. 

♦  B. 

For  the  farther  prosecution  of  these  experiments  on  thfe  pro? 
portion  of  titanium  contained  in  graphite,  i  made  choice  of  % 
specimen  of  compact  English  graphite  from  another  collection* 
This  specimen  when  boiled  in  water  yielded  nothing  remarkable 
to  t)iat  liquid,  only  that  the  \vater  in  which  it  had  b^<^n  boiled 
had  a  strong  clayey  taste. 

1 .  Two  hundred  grains  of  graphite,  that  had  been  thur  boiled, 
Were  burnt  in  a  silver  crucible,  with  ten  times  their  weight  of 
saltpetre.     The  residue  Weighed  32*2  grains. 

2.  This  residue  was  boiled  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  When  the 
liquid  was  diluted  with  ^iater,  one  grain  of  a  white  powder  fell, 
Hvhich  when  strongly  dried  became  bluish. 

3.  It  was,  together  with  the  residue  left  by  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  an  alkaline 
fey,  Tlie  mass  was  dissolved  \ti  water,  and  treated  with  tnuriatip 
ticid.  By  this  treatment  T'2  grains  qi  silica  and  3*4  grains  of 
bxide  of  titanium  were  separated. 

4.  The  solution  obtained  in  paragraph  2  was  saturated  with 
Caustic  ammottia.  The  colourless  solutign  was  evaporated,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  parbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  to 
^ness,  and  strongly  heated,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ammonia. 
\i  exhibited,  before  the  whole  of  the  amiflOnia  was  dfiyen  oS^  a 
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digbt  shade  of  blue.  The  vesidife  being  eipoged  to  a  strong 
heat,  aad  re-dissolved  ia  water^  there  fell  2  graio^  of  a  greyish 
powder^  which,  by  a  metliod  to  be  described  afterwards,  1  sepa** 
rated  ibIo  0*2  graia  of  oxide  of  copper,  1*3  graia  of  oxide  of 
titanium,  aod  0^5  grain  of  oxide  of  iron. 

C. 

Pbrt^  in  order  to  estimate  these  constitiients  with  still  greater 
precision,  and  partly  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  English 
graphite  with  still  m(»«  accuracy,  I  undertocrfc  the  examinsttbn 
0f  another  specimen  of  £nglish  compact  graphite,  which  i 
knew  for  certain  to  hare  been  obtained  out  of  the  mine  of  Bar«< 
iDwdale. 

1.  This  graphite  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  boiled 
with  water.  The  liquid  continued  colourless,  but  acquired  a 
etfoQg  taste  of  claf .  It  produced  no  change  upon  litmus  paper, 
and  prussiate  of  potash  produced  no  perceptible  change  in  it. 
With  tincture  of  nutgalls  it  exhibited  a -slight  tendency  .owards 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  which  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  at  last  passed  into  greenish  brown.  No 
precipitate  fell.  Caustic  ammonia  produced  no  alteration  in  it. 
Muriate  of  barytes  rendered  it  opalescent,  and  slightly  muddy. 
The  muddiness  was  not  removed  by  nitric  acid;  but  the  precipi- 
tate that  fell  was  so  smal<^that  it  could  not  be  weighed.  Nitrate 
of  silver  likewise  occasioned  an  opalescence ;  but  no  precipitant 
fcB. 

2.  Two  hundred  grains  of  the  graphite  thus  boiled  in  water 
Were  burnt  in  a  silver  crucible  with  ten  times  their  weight  of 
saltpetre.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  ihe  combustion 
took  place.  After  the  saline  residue  had  been  washed  away  in 
water,  there  remained  behind  34'4  grains  of  a  light  brown 
powder.  From  the  saline  solution,  by  means  of  an  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  1  grain  of  alumina  was  separated.  It  was 
Itill  nixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

3.  The  Kght  brown  powder  was  ^boiled  in  nitro-mariatic  acid. 
A  portion  remained  undissolved,  which  had  a  greyish  colour; 
but  in  other  respects  resembled  silica.  This  residue,  while  still 
moist,  was  boiled  in  an  alkaline  ley.  A  brownish  black  powder 
sooii  separated  from  it,  which  weighed  3*6  grains. 

4.  The  acid  solution  of  paragraph  3  was  diluted  with  water. 
A  white  powder  separated^  whidi  weighed  0'2  grain.  This  was 
mixed  with  the  3*6  grains  of  the  brownish  black  powder  of 
paragraph  S,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 
t  Httle  carbonate  of  soda.  The  whole  dissolved  in  nuiriatic  acid, 
and  the  solution  had  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  The  solution 
being-neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  treated  with  prussiate  of 
potash  and  tincture  of  nutgalls,  exhibited  the  appearances  pro« 
duced  by  a  solution  of  titanium.  L;,g  ,,ed  by  v^ ^ogle 
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5.  The  alkaline  ley  from  which  the  brownish  black  powder  of 
paragraph  3  had  separated,  was  supersaturated  with  muriktic 
acid,  and  evaporated.  It  became  in  consequence  gelatinous. 
The  silica  being  separated,  and  heated  to  redness,  weighed  7 
grains. 

6.  The  diluted  acid  solution  of  paragraph  3  was  precipitated 
by  means  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  was  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  which  took  up  3  G^  grains  of 
alumina. 

7.  The  ferruginous  precipitate  which  had  been  boiled  in  the 
alkaline  ley  and  edulcorated,  was  dried;  and  being  mixed  with 
the  oxide  of  iron  obtained  in  paragraph  8,  Was  rubbed  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  There  remained  1 1*6 
grains  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  completely  attracted  by 
jthe  magnet.  ^ 

8.  The  ammoniacal  ley,  from  which  the  iron  had  been  pre- 
cipitated in  paragraph  5,  was  entirely  colourless.  It  was  concen- 
trated by  evaporation ;  but  still  acquired  no  colour.  It  was  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  whole  of  the  ammo- 
uia.  The  dry  salt  had  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  When  it  was 
dissolved  in  water  a  blackish  brown  powder  separated,  which 
weighed  4*6  grains,  and  which  being  digested  with  ammonia' 
neither  assumed  a  blue  colour,  nor  did  prussiate  of  potash 
indicate  that  it  contained  any  copper.  Farther  experiments 
convinced  me  that  this  residue  contained  titanium.  It  was  se- 
parated in  the  following  manner : — 

The  powder  was  heated  to  -redness  with  saltpetre  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  Th^  saline  residue  being  dissolved  in  water,  no  per- 
ceptible portion  of  tKe  powder  was  taken  up.  Its  colour  was 
now  rather  reddish  than  brown.  It  was  gently  digested  with 
very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  acquired  a  yellpw  colour,  and 
a  blackish  grey  powder  still  remained  undissolved.  The  muriatic 
solution  being  treated  with  caustic  ammonia,  oxide  of  iron  fell, 
which  was  mixed  with  that  of  paragraph  7»  The  ammoniacal 
solution,  which  was  colourless,  being  neutralized,  and  mixed 
with  prussiate  of  potash,  assumed  a  light  reddish  colour,  with  a 
distinct  opalescence.  This  colour  might  perhaps  originate  from 
a  trace  of  copper,  so  small  that  its  quantity  could  not  be  esti- 
mated. Whence  the  shade  of  white  mixed  with  the  red  pro- 
ceeded it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  portion  of  alumina. 

The  blaclfish  grey  residue  which  the  muriatic  acid  had  not 
dissolved  weighed  3' 5  grains,  and  was  completely  dissolved  by 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  solution  had  a  greenbh  yellow  colour. 
Tincture  of  nutgfills  threw  down  from  it  a  brownish  red  precipi- 
tate; and  prussiate  of  potash,  a  precipitate  which  had  a  dirty 
greenish  colour.    The  leek-green  colour  could  be  distinguished, 
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and  indicated  titanium^  though  still  probably  coinhined  with  a 
small  residue  of  iron. 

In  this  manujer  I  found  that  200  grains  of  this  graphite^  after 
bein^  boiled  in  water^  and  burnt  with  saltpetre,  left  a  residu«^ 
irhich  consisted  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron .,.,.. ,  1 1*6  grains. 

Silica  7-0 

Alumina , 4'6 

Oxide  of  titanium    ' . . . .    6*3 

29-5 

^The  graphite  previously  examined  had  exactly  the  appearance 
of  this  last  specimen.  It  follows  from  it  that  English  graphite  is 
not  quite  free  from  copper.  The  two  specimens  differed  a  little 
from  each  other  in  their  specific  gravity. 

That  of  the  first  was \  .2-250 

ThAt  of  the  second \ 2-320 

When  we  boil  English  graphite  in  nitro- muriatic  acid,  nitric 
acid,  or  muriatic  acid^  these  acids  dissolve  ten  percent,  of  thp 
constituents  of  graphite  which  are  not  charcoal.    This  separation 
of  these  constituents  from  the  charcoal  in  this  way  is  rather 
against  the  supposition  that  the  charcoal  is  chemically  combined 
with  the  iron,  or  with  any  of  the  other  constituents.    Tl»e 
charcoal  of  wood  exhibits  very  different  properties.     Whether  in 
this  last  the  charcoal  is  already  oxydized,  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
graphite,  or  whether^  as  BerthoUet  supposes,  it  be  united  to 
hydrogen,  are  quite  different  questions.    The  Spanish  graphite 
frequently  contains  foreign  bodies  in  distinct  masses.     These  are 
^m^times  crystallized.     When  we  boll  it  in  water,  we  obtain  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  hon  and  sulphate  of  copper.     When  the 
graphite  is  burnt  with  saltpetre,  we  frequently  find  traces  of 
chromium  in  it.    Besides  these  foreign  substances,  I  have  like- 
wise found  iron  pyrites  in  this  graphite.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  Contains  likewise  copper  pyrites.     The  only  reason  fojr 
3uspecting  the  accuracy  of  this  supposition  is  the  small  proportion 
of  copper  obtained  when  the  graphite  is  burnt,  and  the  residual 
^hes  analysed. 

I  boiled  poundied  Spanish  graphite  in  water,  in  order  to  re^ 
move  the  soluble  salt,  and  burnt  200  grains  of  it  with  Iten  times 
•  its  weight  of  saltpetre  in  a  silver  crucible.  The  combustion  did 
not  take  place  till  the  heat  had  been  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  as  soon  as  the  powder  was  introduced,  there  imme- 
diately appeared  on  its  surface  the  greenish  blue  flame  which 
characterizes  pyrites. 
The  saline  ley  obtained  by  washing  the  residue  of  the  combusr 
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tioo*  l)e|pg  mis^  ^'^i}^  muriate  of  b^ytes^  gave  46  gi:ain^  of 
sulphate  of  barytes.*  The  reddish  grey  povycjqr  wbicb  se|)af^t^dl 
if4^  rh^  ^\\^^  l^y  w^^  tJ^^ated  in  th^  same  manqer  a3  the  re^i(|ue 
of  tbti  English  graphite.  The  constituents  obtained  by  tnj^ 
treatment  from  200  grains  of  Spanish  graphite  were  2^  fpjlps^^s  ;, 

Jflack  02iide  of  iron  (derived  from  t;be  pyrites)  . . .  14*2  gr. 

Silica  ..\\,.\ 3*0 

Alumina 2*4 

Oxide  of  copper •,......•...••.  I'D 

Oxide  of  titanium 3'1 

237 
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Greenwich  Tim«. 

8h'36'   13"  18'" 

7  52    54    18 

8  08     1^     f^* 


1?    |5    A%    IS 

^    55    C!P    19 

10    29    l^    \^ 


Astronomical  Observations  at  Hackney  Wick,    l^y  Go!.  Beaufoy. 

Latitude  W  32'  4a"  North.     Longitude  West  in  Time  682" 
1813. 

Hackney  Wick. 

Feb. 24,  cmeision  of  Jupiter's  1st  satellite..  8^  36'  ^'' 

Marcl)  5,  emersion  of  ditto  2d  ditto  ..-» %  53  6l 

Alaivli  6,  immersion  of     Co^ti  per  moou!/. ..  8  50  ^7 

llai cb  6 .  emersion  of  ditto 9  43  17 

Ma  ch  7,  eiiiersion  of  Jupiter's  3d  satellite..  8  08  25 

W^rcu  8,  inimersion  of  Aldebaran,  not  ob->  __  ^^ 

servfil  . J 

AlaiTi:  8,  emersion  of  ditto 7  29  4^1 

IMii  l)i»  o.  Civil  time  il,  emersion  of  Ju-}  .^  q-  ,« 

p    rr'lr  .satellite J  *^  ^^  ^^ 

MaM-li  12,  emersion  o!  ditto,  1st  ditto 0  55  07 

>la  ca  1!^,  eineifsion  of  ^itiq,  2d  ditto. .... .IQ  30  06 

Tiie$e  observations  are  set  down  in  mean  time,  and  were  made 
undt  f  iavourable  circumstances,  with  one  of  Dollond's  five  fieet 
retracting  telescopes,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about  80 
times.  / 

'^Ibe  moon's  age  being  five  days,  and  the  non-illuminated 
part  of  her  disc  extremely  well  defined,  particular  attention  waife 
paid  to  ascertain  if  at  the  immersion  of  ft  C  qeti  the  star  had  its 
light  diminished,  but  no  such  effect  took  place. 

Rain,  between  noon  the  1st  of  f'ebruary  and  the  1st  March^ 
2\:^00  inches. 

«  I  burnt  100  grains  of  compact  pyrites  from  Katharine,  in  fiascb^a,  with 
an  excess  of  saltpetre,  an|i  olitf^ni^  froip  the  residue  %0^'Q  grains  of  sulp^tf 
of  barytes.  According  to  tbiB  pstlm^itc,  ^  46  grains  of  sulphate  reprc^eaf 
^fl' of  pyrites. ^  .      -     ^ 
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Athticle  IX. 

ICn^NTiFIC   INTELLIGElicfe;     ANl>   NOTlCJ«S  OF  SXyBJBCtS 
CONNECTED    WitH    SCIJ^CS. 

I,   Neiv  Salts  ofLeud, 

Ghevreiil  has  lately  examined  some  salts  of  lead  wliich  had 
been  originaTly  discomed  by  M.  Proust,  and  in  which  he  had 
l^oncelved  that  there  existed  an  oxide  containing  less  oxygen  than 
the  yellow  oxide.  I  afterWards  examined  the  same  salts,  and 
found  that  they  contained  the*  common  yellow  oxide.  '  Ch^vreiil 
has  found  that  the  acid  combined  with  the  oxide  iti  these  salts  is 
not,  as  we  1\ad  supposed,  the  riittatet  but  the  nitrms  acid.  This 
is  what  distinguishes  them  from  the  nitrates  of  lead  formerly 
known.  I  shall  here  give  a  sketch  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Chevirfeul. 

\.  There  are  two  nitrates  of  lead.  1.  The  comn^on  octahe- 
dral nitrate,  which  is  a  supernitrate,  containing  an  excess  of 
acid.  2.  The  neutral  nitrate,  composed  of  scales.  _It  may  be 
^formed  by  boiling  together  a  mixture  of  yellow  oxide  of  lead  arid 
octahedral  nitrate. 

The  supemitrate  6f  lead  is  composed  of 

Acid 33 .100 

Ydlow  oxide 67 203 

xhc  scaly  or  neutral  nitrate  is  composed  of 

Acid ^. .  .19-86 100 

Yellow* bxide    ....80-14 403 

156  tftat  t^e  quantity  of  oxide  in  the  neutral  salt  is  twice  as  great 
^ks  111  the  supefsalt. 

'2.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of  water,  4  garts  of  super- 
'^tfltlrale  bf  Ic^d,  and  B  parts  of  lead,  were  boiled  in  a  flask  for  14 
'^Ihkirs  :  5-4  parts  of  the  lead  were  dissolved.    The  liquid  became 

at  first  yellow,  but  the  yellow  colour  gradually  disappeared,  and 
'st-greytth  white  tnatter  J)recipitated.  The  glass  was  attacked, 
^^e  g;rey  tti'atter  eoni^isted  of  a-mixture  of  silica  and  hydrate  of 
*Tl;ad.   '  The  fcadlamotirited  to  0-47  of  a  part  of  yellow  oxide. 

3.  The  Hqiiid  depdsited  needle-form  crystials,  which  weighed, 
^SH)5.    'The  mothef  water  contained  nitrate  of  potash. 

-  ^4.''By  this-  process  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  con- 
'^dftifed-fAto'blttxJus  add  and  nitrous  gas.  Two  salts  are  formed, 
"bhi'in  iplates  (a  nitrite),  and  one  in  needles  (a  subnitrite). 

5.  The  nitrite  is  best  prepared  by  causing  a  current  of  car- 
^'biobibatid  gas  to  paai^Hrdugh  the  solution  of  tlje  subnitrite.. 
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6.  The  nitrite  possesses  the  foHowing  properties :  It  is  little 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  but  boiling  water  dissolves  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  it.  It  was  decomposed  tjy  all  the  acidd 
tried.  Even  carbonic  acid  partially  decomposes  it,  converting  it 
into  subnitrite.    Its  constituents  are, 

Acid 18-15 100 

Yellow  oxide    . .  i  .81-85 450 

7.  The  subnitrite  possesses  the  following  properties.  I'he 
colour  is  reddish  yellow.  It  crystallizes  in  needles :  100  parts  of 
boiling  water  dissolve  about  three  parts  of  it,  and  retain  about 
one  part  when  cooled  down  to  73^.     It  is  composed  of 

Acid... 9-9 100 

Yellow  oxide    ....90-1 910 

So  that  it  contains  double^the  quantity  of  oxide  that  exists  in  the 
nitrite.  See  Ann,  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  N*  III. 
p.  1888. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  above  statement  obviously 
inaccurate.  Chevreul  says,  that  by  the  action  of  the  lead  the 
nitric  acid  was  resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  gas.  Such 
a  resolution  is  impossible;  because  nitric  acid  contains  more 
oxygen  than  exists  in  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  gas.  The  meaning 
however,  may  be  made  out,  though  it  is  obscurely  expressed. 
What  Chevreul  must  mean  is  obviously  this:  the  nitric  acid  gave 
out  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  lead,  and  the  remainder  waa 
resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  gas —an  effect  which  might 
very  well  happen. 

II.  New  Properties  of  Light. 

In  pur  last  number  we  gave  a  short  Nummary  of, the  new 
experiments  on  light  made  by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  likewise  of 
what  had  been  done  on  the  same  subject  by  Biot  and  Arrago  la 
France;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  particular 
explanation  of  some  of  the  points  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  double  refraction  of  light  by  certain  bodies  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  philosophers  from  the  first  observation  of  the 
phenomenon  by  Bartholine  and  Huygens,  down  to  our  own 
time ;  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  has  been  offered. 
£ven  Newton  contribiited  but  little  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
difficult  subject.  Nor  is  the  late  effort  of  Laplace  such  as  cor- 
responds with  his  well-earned  celebrity,  and  with  his  emioence 
as  a  mathematician.  The  phenomena  of  double  refraction  are 
as.  follows: — 

1/  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  one  of  tbe  surfaces  of  a  rhomboid 
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of  Iceland  crystal,  and  is  transmitted  through  the  opposite  sur<* 
fSLce^  it  is  separated  into  two  pencils,  oi^e  of  which  proceeds  in 
the  direction  of  the  incident  ray,  while  the  other  forms  with  it 
an  angle  of  6^  16^.  The  first  of  these  pencils  is  said  to  expe-^ 
rience  the  usual  or  ordinary  refraction,  and  the  other  the 
unusual  or  extraordinary  refraction.  Jf  the  Iviminous  object 
from  which  the  ray  of  light  proceeds  be  looked  at  through  the 
crystal,  two  images  of  it  will  be  distinctly  seen,  even  when  the 
rhomb<»d  is  turned  round  the  axis  of  vision.  If  another  rhom- 
boid of  Icelaud  spar  is  placed  behind  the  first,  in  a  similar 
position,  the  pencil  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  first  will 
be  so  also  by  the  second,  and  the  same  thing  holds  with  th« 
extraordinarily  refracted  pencil — none  of  the  pencils  being 
separated  into  two,  as  before.  But  if  the  second  rhomboid  is 
turned  slowly  round,  while  the  first  remains  stationary,  each  of 
the  pecils  begin  to  separate  into  two;  and  wheh  the  eighth 
part  of  a  revolution  is  completed,  the  whole  of  each  of  the 
pencils  is  divided  into  two  portions.  When  the  fourth  part  of  a 
revolution  is  completed,  the  pencil  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  the  first  crystal  will  be  refracted  in  the  extraordinary  way  only 
by  the  second,  and  the  pencil  refracted  in  the  extraordinary  way 
by  the  first  will  be  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way  only  by  the 
second ;  so  that  the  four  pencils  will  be  again  reduced  to  two. 
At  the  end  of  |-,  \,  and  ^,  of  a  revolution,  the  same  phenomena 
will  be  exhibited  as  at  the  end  of  4.  of  a  revolution.  At  the  end 
oi^  and  -f-  of  a  revolution,  t^ie  same  phenomena  will  be  seen  as 
at  the  first  position  of  the  crystals,  and  at  the  end  of  f  of  a 
revolution. 

If  we  look  at  a  luminous  object  through  the  two  rhomboids, 
we  shall  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  see  only  two 
images,  viz.  one  of  the  least,  and  of  the  greatest  refracted 
images.  At  the  end  of  j-  of  a  revolution  four  images  will  be 
eeen,  and  so  on  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  light  which  forms  these  images  ha^ 
suffered  some  new  modification,  or  acquired  some  new  property, 
Mrbich  prevented  it  in  particular  parts  of  a  revolution  from  pene- 
tilting  the  second  rhomboid.  This  property  has  been  called 
'polarization  ;  and  light  is  said  to  be  polartTied  by  passing  through 
A  rhomboid  of  calcareous  spar,  or  any  other  doubly  refracting 
crystal. 

Almost  all  crystallized  substances  possess  the  property  of 
•double  refraction,  and  consequently  the  power  of  polarizing 
light.  The  most  important  of  these,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  refractive  power,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Brewster^  are  the  following : — 
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1.  Chromateof  lead.  8.  Tcjpaz. 

2.  Carbonate  of  lead.  9.  Tartaric  acid. 

3.  Zircon.  10.  Rock  crystal. 

4.  Pistazite.  11.  Sulphate  of  copper. 
'b.  Carbonate  of  strontian,  12.  Selenite. 

(5.  Chrysolite.  13.  Sulphate  of  iron. 

7.  Calcareous  spar. 

Sonie  years  ago  Malus,  a  colonel  df  engineers  in  ithe  Forench 
•army,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  property  .of  reflected 
light.  He  found  that  when  light  is  reflected  at  a  particular 
*angle  from  all  transi^arent  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  it  has 
acquired  by  reflection  tliat  remarkable  property  of  polarizatioD, 
^hich  bad  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  effect  only  of  double 
irefraction. 

If  the  light  of  a  taper,  reflected  from  the  surface  of  water  at 
an  angle  of  52"*  45',  be  viewed  through  a  rhombioid  of  Iceland 
'Crystal  which  can  be  turned  about  the  axis  of  vision,  two  images 
of  the  taper  will  be  distinctly  visible  at  one  position  of  tlie 
crystal.  At  the  end  of -^  of  a  revolution  one  of  the  images  will 
vanish,  and  it  will  re-appear  at  the  end  of  \  of  a  revolution. 
The  other  image  will  vanish  at  the  end  of  \  of:a  revolution,  and 
will  re-appear  at  the  end  of  ^;  and  the  same  phenomena  will 
be  repeated  in  the  other  two  quadrants  of  its  circular  motion. 
The  light  reflected  from  the  water  therefore  has  evidently  been 
^polarized J  or  has  received  the  same  character  as  i if  it  had  been 
transmitted  through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal. 

The  angle  of  incidence  at  which  this  modification  is  superin^ 
duced  upon  reflected  light  increases  in  general  with  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  tiie  transparent  body;  and  when  the  angle  of 
{incidence  is  greater  or  less -than  this  particular  angle,  the  light 
suffers  only  a  partial  modification,  in  the  same  maimer  as  when 
two  rhomboids  of  .Iceland  spar  are.  i]ot  placed  either  in  a  similar 
or  in  a  transverse  position. 

Mahis  found  that  light  reflected  from  opaque  bodies,  such  a» 
•black  marble,  ebony,  &c.  was  also  polarized.  But  polished 
metals,  according  to  him,  did  not  impress  that  property,  thougii 
I  they  (Hd  not  alter  it  when  it  had  been  acquired  from  another 
substance.  Pr.  Brewster,  however,  has  observed,  that  polished 
metals  polariza  light  as  well  as  other  substances. 

When  a  ray  of  light  was  divided  into  two  pencils  by  a  rhom« 
hoid  of  Iceland  spar.  Mains  made  these  pencils  fall  on  a  surface 
.of  water  at  an  angle  of  52^  45^  When  the  principal  sectbn  df 
.the  rhomboid  (or  the  plane  which  bisects  the  obtuse  angles)  wa9 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  the.c^dinary  pencil  wa^  partly 
reflected,  and  partly  refracted,  like  any  other  light;  but  the 
extraordinary  ray  penetrated  the  water  entire^  and  not  one  of  its 
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partkles  escaped  refraetioD.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  princi-. 
pal  section  of  the  crystal  was  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  the  extraordinary  ray  was  partly  refracted  and  re- 
flected, while  the  ordinary  ray  was  refracted  entire. 

While  Dr.  Brewster  was  employed  in  repeating  the  experi- 
ments of  Malus,  and  observing  the  effect  produced  upon  light 
by  transmitting  it  through  transparent  and  imperfectly  transpa- 
rent bodies,  he  was  struck  by  a  singular  appearance  of  colour  in 
a  plate  of  agate.  This  plate,  bounded  by  parallel  faces,  was 
about  the  15th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  was  cut  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  laminae  of  which  it  was  composed.  This 
a^te  was  very  transparent,  and  gave  a  distinct  image  of  any 
luminous  object.  On  ea6h  side  of  this  image  was  one  highly 
coloured,  forming  with  it  an  angle  of  about  10°,  and  so  deeply. 
alFected;  with  the  prismatic  colours  that  no  prism  of  agate,  with 
the  largest  refracting  angle,  could  produce  an  equivalent  disper- 
sion. Both  the  coloured  images  and  the  colourless  image  were 
found  to  be  polarized.  Dr.  Brewster  found  that  when  the  image 
of  a  taper,  reflected  from  water  at  an  angle  of  52°  4b\  is  viewed 
through  a  plate  of  agate,  having  its  laminae  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  reflection,  it  appears  perfectly  distinct ;  but  when  the  agate  is 
turned  round,  so  that  its  laminse  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  reflection,  the  light  which  forms  the  image  of  the  taper 
^  suffers  total  reflection,  and  not  one  ray  of  it  penetrates  the 
agate. 

He  found  likewise  that  if  a  ray  of  light  incident  upon  a  plate 
of  agate  be  received  after  transmission  upon  another  plate  of  the 
same  substance,  having  its  laminae  parallel  to  those  of  the  for- 
mer, the  light  will  find  an  easy  passage  through  the  second 
plate  I  but  if  the  second  plate  has  its  laminae  perpendicular  to 
those  of  the  first,  the  light  will  be  wholly  reflected,  and  the 
luminous  object  will  cease  to  he  visible. 

But  the  most  curious  observation  made  by  Dr.  Brewster  on 
the  agate  is  the  presence,  of  a  faint  nebulous  light,  unconnected 
with  the  image,  though  always  accompanying  it,  lying  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  laminae.  This  unformed  light  never 
vanishes  along  with  the  images ;  and  in  one  of  the  specimens  of 
agate  it  is  distinctly  incurvated,  having  the  same  radius  of  cur- 
vature with  the  adjacent  laminae.  Dr.  Brewster  found  the  same 
property  in  the  carnelian  and  chalcedony,  minerals  of  which  the 
agate  is  usually  composed.  Dr.  Brewster  ingeniously  conjectures 
tliat  the  structure  of  agate  is  an  approach  to  that  particular  kind 
of  crystallization  which  occasions  double  refraction,  and  that  the 
nebulous  light  is  an  imperfect  image  arising  from  that  imperfec- 
tion of  structure.  He  conceives  that  the  phenomena  of  double 
refraction  are  produced  by  an  alternation  of  laminae  of  two 
separate  refractive  and  dispersive  powers.    Thus  in  calcareous 
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spar,  orie^set  of  larainae  may.  be  composed  of  lime,  the  other  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  only  double  refracting  crystal  incompatible 
with  this  supposition  is  sulphur,  which,  however,  may  hereafter 
be  ascertained  to  be  a  compound.  .      u        u 

Another  very  singular  discovery  of  Dr.  Brewster  is,  that  when 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  certain  transparent  bodies, 
ft  is  unpolarized  by  these  bodies  in  certain  positions,  and 
unaltered  by  them  in  others.  The  transparent  bodies  which 
possess  this  property  are  rock  crystal^  topazy  chrysolite,  boraXy 
sulphate  of  lead,  felspar,  selenite,  citric  acid,  sulphate  of  potash, 
carbonate  of  lead,  leucite,  tourmaline,  pistazite,  mica,  Iceland 
spar,  agate  without  veins,  some  pieces  of  plate  glass.  Giim 
arable,  horn,  glue,  and  tortoiseshell,  depolarize  light  m  every 
position.  ; 

Dr.  Brewster  has  observed  that  mica  ^nd  topaz  exhibit  somt 
singular     phenomena     with . 
light.      Let    the    rectangle 
A  BCD   represent    a    plate 
of  mica.      When    a    prism 
oi  calcareous  spar  is  placed 
in    a     vertical,    or    a     ho- 
rizontal     lipe,      upon     this 
plate,  polarized  light  viewed 
through  them  both  suffers  no 
change.  'The  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  EF,  GH  upon  the  plate  of  mica  may  be  called 
the  neutral  axes  of  the  mica«    When  the  Iceland  spar  is  placed 
in  the  diagonals  A  C,  BD  of  the  plate,  the  polarized  light  is 
depolarized,  and  hence  these  diagonals  may  be  called  depohT-- 
ifdng  axes.    If  we  examine  a  polarized  image  by  the  prism^  of 
Iceland  spar,  placed  upon  the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  the  mica, 
the  polarity  of  the  light  will  of  course  continue,  and  only  one 
image  will  be  seen ;  but  if  we  incline  the  plate  of  mica  forwards^ 
so  as  to  make  the  polarized  light  fall  upon  it  af  an  angle  of  about 
45°,  th^  image  that  was  formerly  invisible  starts  into  existence, 
and  therefore  the  light  from  which  it  was  formed  has  been 
depolarized.     If  the  same  experiment  is  made  upon  the  horizon* 
ial  neutral  axis,  no  such  effect  is  produced ;  and  hence  it  follows 
that  the  vertical  neutral  axis  is  accompanied  by  an  oblique 
depolarizing  axis.  feJBy  making  the  same  trials  with  the  depola- 
rizing  axes,  it  will  be  found  that  each  is  accompanied  by  an 
oblique  neutral  Bxis ;  and  therefore  each  plate  of  mica  possesses 
two  oblique  neviral  axes,  and  one  oblique  depolarizing  axis.  The 
oblique  depolarizing  axis  is  represented  by  the  line  o  n,  and  the 
two  oblique  neutral  axes  by  the  lines  om  and. op.    The  angles 
G  on,   G  o  my   G  o  p,  being  about  45°,  and  the  planes^  oi 
tliese  angl|5s  being  perpendicular  to  the  plate  of  micla.    Topaz 
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was  found  to  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  to  a  limited  extent ; 
but  no  other  substance  tried. 

We  have  still  some  other  discoveries^  made  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
on  light,  to  mention ;  but  this  article  has  already  extended  to 
such  a  length  that  we  must  delay  our  account  of  them  till  our 
next  number. 

III.  Matches  that  take  fire  when  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid* 

In  answer  to  our  Weymouth  correspondent,  who  requesti  M 
to  inform  him  what  is  the  composition  of  these  matches,  we 
answer,  that  such  matches  are  by  no  means  new ;  they  have  been 
known  for  mtlny  years  to  ohemists.  They  are  composed  of  the 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  in  powder,  mixed  with  sugar  or 
charcoal  powden  The  whole  must  be  well  mixed  together.  But 
whoever  makes  them  must  beware  of  rubbing  them  hard  in  a 
mortar,  for  such  a  mixture  is  apt  to  explode.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  much  nicety  about  the  proportions.  I  have  often  made 
such  mat<:hes,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  then  employed  equal 
weights  of  the  two  ingredients. 

IV.  Population  of  Sunderland. 

A  correspondent  from  Sunderland  has  obliged  us  with  a  cor* 
rection  of  our  statement  of  the  population  of  that  town  in  our 
last  number.  It  consists,  he  says,  of  three  parishes  united, 
namely,  Sunderland,  Bishopwearmouth,  and  Mofikwearmouth  ; 
and  the  population  of  all  the  three^  which  constitutes  the  town 
of  Sunderland,  exceeds,  he  says,  30,000.  We  have  not  the 
parliamentary  returns  for  1811  at  hand  5  but  have  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  our  correspondent. 

V.  Geogndsy  of  Werner. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  ;^n  admirable  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  of  Edinburgh,  vindicating  the  geognosy  of 
Werner  from  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Professor  Jameson  maintained,  against  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
viewer, that  Cuvier  and  Brogniard,  in  their  account  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  had  adopted  the  conclusions,  and  used  the  lan^ 
^uage,  of  the  Wernenan  geognosy.  Had  he  seen  the  Reckerches 
svTLes  Ossemens  fossiles  de  Quadrupeds j  pdrfished  by  Cuvier  in 
1812,  he  would  nave  found  the  following  iP^age,  which  deserves 
to  be  quoted  as  a  vindication,  or  rather  demonstration,  of  Pro- 
fessor Jameson's  opinion: — *  En  effet,  la  partie  pitrement  mine- 
rale  du  grand  probleme  de  la  theorie  de  la  terre  a  ete  etudiee 
avec  un  soin  admirable  par  de  Saussure,  et  portee  depuis  a  un 
developement  etonnant  par  M.  Werner  et  par  les  nombreux  et 
savans  elevcs  qu'il  a  formes. — Le  second  (Werner)  profitant  des 
nombreuses  excavations  laites  dans  le  pays  du^  monde  ou  sont  lee 
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plus  anciennes  mines,  a  fixe  les  loix  de  succession  des  Couches  ;  - 
il  a  montre  leur  anciennete  respective  ct  pursuivi  chacune  d'elles 
dans  toutes  ses  metamorphoses.  C'est  de  lui,  et  de  lui  seule- 
ment,  que  datera  la  geologic  positive,  en  ce  qui,concerne  la. 
nature  minerale  des  couches ;  mais  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre  n'a  donne 
a  la  determinatioa  des  especes  organisees  fossiles,  dans  clmque 
genre  de  couche,  la  rigueur  devenue  necessaire,  depuis  que  leg 
animaux  connus  s'elevent  a  un  nombre  si  prodigieux.*'  Tome  L 
P-84. 


^  Article  X. 

Proceedings  of  Philosophical  Societies^ 

ROYAL  SOCIETT, 

On  Thursday  the  25th  of  February  the  following  papers  were 
read: — 

An  account  of  a  new  micrometer,  by  Dr.  W,  Hyde  Wollas- 
ton.  It  consists  of  an  .instrument  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
common  telescope,  with  three  sliding  tubes.  At  one  end  there 
is  a  spherical  lens,  with  a  focus  of  about  ^^th  of  an  inch ;  and 
within  -j^yth  of  an  inch  of  it,  there  is  a  slit,  through  which 
objects  can  be  seen.  Instead  of  the  object  glass  there  are  a 
number  of  parallel  wires  placed  beside  each  other,  of  a  deter- 
minate diameter,^  as  an  object  of  comparison.  Within  are  two 
glasses,  between  which  the  object  to  be  measured  is  put.  Its 
size  is  determined  by  comparing  the  magnified  image  with  the 
standing  wires  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  ascertaining 
their  distance  from  the  eye  when  both  appear  of  a  size:  IG 
inches  distance  in  the  instrument  corresponds  to  a  wire  of  j^^^^  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  8  inches  to  one  of  3-oVo^l*  ^^  ^^ 
inch. 

A  paper  on  the  winter  solstice;  by  Mr.  Pond,  Astronomer 
Royal.  He  found  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  summer 
solstice  to  he  23^  27'  51*5'''',  and  at  the  winter  solstice 
23^  27'  47*37''.  The  diflference  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
refraction.  He  is  endeavouring  at  present  to  ascertain  whether 
Dr.  Bradley's  allowance  for  refraction  be  correct. 

A  paper  on  the  blK  matter  in  the  glands  of  the  lungs  in  old 
persons,  by  Dr.  Pearson.  The  lungs  are  at  first  light  coloured ; 
but  they  become  mottled  about  the  age  of  20,  gradually  increase 
in  darkness,  and  in  old  persons  are  nearly  black.  Dr.  Pearson 
examined  the  cause  of  this  change,  and  found  it  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  contained  in  the  glands.  This  charcoal,  he 
conceives,  is  taken  in  with  the  breath,  suspended  in  the  air.  He 
account^  for  its  absence  in  young  personsj^  and  in  brute  animals 
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by  the  state  of  the  lymphatics ;    by  means  of  which,  he  ^con- 
ceives, the  charcoal  makes  its  way  into  the  bronchial  glands. 

On  Thursday  the  4th  of  March  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Kirby 
Trimmer  was  read,  on  the  fossils  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brentford.  This  town  lies  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  about  six 
miles  west  from  London.  The  soil,  as  far  as  it  has  been  dug, 
consists  of  five  distinct  beds.  The  uppermost  is  a  gravelly 
loam ;  the  second,  sand  and  gravel ;  the  thirds  a  calcareous 
loam ;  the  fourth^  sand ;  and  the  fifth,  blue  clay,  which  passes 
under  London,  and  is  found  every  where  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  thickness  of  the  clay  bed  is  200  feet,  reckoning  from  the 
surface  of  level  ground.  Its  depth  on  hilly  grounds  is  greater  : 
thus  Lord  Spencer,  at  Wimbleton,  was  obliged  to  dig  a  well 
530  feet  deep,  before  he  got  through  the  clay.  The  uppermost 
bed  contains  no  fossil  remains  whatever.  The  next  three  contain 
the  tusks  of  elephants,  both  African  and  Indian,  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  horns  and  jaws  of  oxen,  the  horns  of  deer,  snail* 
shells,  and  the  shells  of  fresh- water  fish ;  but  no  sea  animals. 
The  clay  contains  the  fossil  remains  of  sea  animals  alone;  as 
ediini,  shells,  &c.  These  fossils  are  scattered  without  order  in 
the  beds,  and  the  bones  must  have  been  deposited  long  after  the 
death  of  the  animals,  for  no  two  are  found  contiguous,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  existed  in  the  living  animal. 

On  Thursday  the  11th  of  March  there  was  read  a  description 
of  a  glass  apparatus  for  condensing  gases,  by  Mr.  Austin.  This 
was  a  modification  of  a  condensing  apparatus  formerly  contrived 
by  Mr.  Austin,  the  description  of  which  was  published  in  onie 
of  the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  jRoyal  Irish  Academy.  It 
is  needless  to  attempt  any  account  of  this  apparatus,  as  we  could 
not  make  it  intelligible  without  figures. 

On  Thursday  the  18th  of  March  a  paper  was  read  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Bart,  on  the  formation  of  fat  by  the  lower 
intestines.  During  the  investigations  respecting  the  digestive 
organs  ^f  animals,  in  which  Sir  Everard  Hoipe  has  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years,  he  was  gradually  led  to  the  opinion  that 
after  the  chyle  has<  been  separated  from  the  food  in  the  smaller 
intestines,  it  undergoes  a  new  process  in  the  larger  intestines, 
where  animal  fat  is  separated  from  it,  and  the  residue  i*  con- 
verted into  excrementitious  matter.  He  conceives  that  the 
situation  of  the  food  in  the  lower  intestines  ^  similar  to  tliat  of 
bodies  which  are  converted  into  adlpocire  iPthe  ground.  He 
gives  an  example  of  this  change  in  Shoreditch  church-yard, 
where  several  bodies  were  found  converted  into  adipoeire,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years.  They  were  buried  aiiout  ten  feet  from 
the  common  sewer,  and  about  two  feet  below  it.  There  is 
always  a  current  of  water  in  this  sewer,  and  at  new  and  full 
^oon  it  rises  two  feet  higher  than  usual,  and  at  that  tinfie  there 
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is  water  ia  the  graves.    Ambergrease  is  found   in  the  lower 
intestines  of  whales :  he  conceives  it  to  be  formed  in  consequence 
of  a  disease  in  the  animal^  which  prevents  the  fat  from  being 
/absorbed  as  it  is  formed.     Fat  is  sometimes  formed,  and  thrown 
out  of  the  human  intestines.   Of  this  Sir  Evemrd  related  several 
curious  cases.     He  conceives  that  the  formation  of  fat  is  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  food  in  the  greater  intestines. 
Mr.  Brande^   on  trying  the  experiment,   found   that   animal 
muscle,  digested  in  bile  of  the  temperature  100^  for  four  days^ 
acquired  the  smell  of  excrement,  and  wa$  partly  changed  into 
fat.     He  found  that  the  fseces  of  fowls,  retained  in  the  caecum 
for  seven  days,  were  converted  into  fat  by  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid;  but  not  the  faeces  in  the  colon,    ^e  found  that 
)3uman  fseces,  retained  in  the  intestines  for  six  days,  contained 
fat  which  was  separated  by  digestion  m  hot  water.     He  related 
an  instance  of  a  child  that  never  grew,  though  it  took  food,  and 
was  not  emaciated ;  and  which,  on  dissection,  was  found  without 
a  gall  "bladder  or  biliary  ducts.    Hence  he  conceives  that  fat  was 
not  secreted,  and  that  fat  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  animals. 
This  curious  theory  throws  a  new  light  upon  digestion,   and 
explains  several  circumstances  which  appeared  before  anopnalous ; 
as  the  fatty  concretions  in  the  gall  bladder,  which  are  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  mucus  of  the  bladder. 

LINN  JEAN   SOCIETT. 

On  Tuesday,  March  2d,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Brown,  Librarian  to 
the  Society,  was  read,  on  some  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
seeds.  All  seeds  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  inclosed  in  a 
fcovering ;  but  in  some,  after  they  have  come  to  maturity,  such 
covering  cannot  by  any  means  be  separated  from  the  seed.  Such 
seeds  have  been  called  naked  seeds,  and  they  liave  been  divided 
IntX)  two  species.  Mr.  Brown  has  observed  two  examples  of 
seeds,  not  hitherto  suspected  to  exist,  namely,  seeds  absolutely 
destitute  of  a  covering,  from  their  first  appearance  till  t]|eir  state 
of  ripeness. 

On  Tuesday  the  16th  of  March  a  number  of  specimens  of 
rotten  wood  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  dry  rot  in  wood,  which  is  occasioned  by 
different  species  of  fungi. 

Part  of  a  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Keith,  was  read,  on  the 
cotyledons  of  grasses.  The  seeds  of  grasses,  if  we  do  not  reckon 
their  outer  coats,  consist  of  three  parts :  1.  A  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, whi<:h  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  seed,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  albumen.  2.  A  scale  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  albumen,  to  which  Gaertner  has  given  the  n^tae  of 
vitellus.  3.  The  embryo^  with  a  kind  of  sheathy  covering. 
Gartner  considered  this  sheathy  covering  as  the  cotyledon  of  the' 
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grasses.  But  Dr.  Smith  conceives  the  vitellus  of  Gasrtner  to  be 
the  cotyledon.  The  object  of  Mr.  Keith's  paper  i3  to  show  that 
Gaertnef's  opinion  is  correct,  and  that  the  vitellus  does  not  pos* 
sess  the  characters  of  a  cotyledon. 

IMPERIAL   INSTIT(7T£  OV  FRANCE. 

Account  of  the  Labours  of  the  French  Institute  for  1812, 

(Comtinuedfrmia  N^  III.  p.  238,) 

Works  Printed* 

"  Analytical  Theory   of  Probabilities^    By  Jlf.   le   Omt€ 
Laplace. 

*'  In  our  history  for  181 1  we  announced  the  speedy  publication 
of  this  work :  the  two  parts  of  which  appeared,  after  an  interval 
of  some  months  from  each  other,  during  the  course  of  1812. 
The  first  part  contains  the  preliminary  researches,  which  were 
indispensable  for  understanding  the  second,  in  which  the  author 
has  proposed  problems  so  difficult  as  to  reqtiire  recourse  to  a 
peculiar  mode  of  analysis.  After  a  short  notice  of  the  authors 
who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  science  of  probabilities,  and 
of  those  who  made  some  progress  in  constructing  the  edifice,  M. 
le  Comte  Laplace  explains  his  theory  of  functions,  which  he 
calls  generating  one  or  two  variables.  He  explains  the  interpo- 
lation of  it,  the  integration,  and  the  transformations.  The 
differentials  of  these  problems  contain  factors  raised  tq  great 
powers^  which  require  particular  rules  of  integration.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  any  idea  of  bis  method  here ;  we 
cannot  even  make  use  of  the  arranged  analysis  which,  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  work.  We  shall  only  notice  a  general  remark 
which  terminates  the  first  part.  Sonietimes  the  series  converge 
rapidly  in  their  first  terms ;  but  this  convergence  often  dimi- 
nishes, or  even  changes  into  divergence.  This  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  making  use  of  these  serfes  with  confidence, 
employing  only  the  first  terms,  when  the  rest  of  the  series  which 
we  neglect  is  the  developemetit  of  an  algebr'aic  function  or 
integral,  very  small  in  comparison  of  that  which  precedes. 

"  The  second  part  commences  with  the  general  principles, 
-with  the  definitions  of  the  probability  of  simple  or  double  events, 
of  the  probability  of  a  future  event  drawn  from  an  event  observed, 
or  of  an  event  composed  of  several  others,  the  respective  possi- 
bilities of  which  are  given.  Numerous  applications  serve  to  fix 
the  ideas  in  a  matter  so  fugitive  and  so  abstruse.  We  see,  then, 
the  laws  of  probability  which  result  from  the  indefinite  multipli- 
cation of  events,  the  probability  of  errors  from  the  mean  results 
of  a  great  number  of  observa(tons,  and  the  mean  results  that- are 
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ipost  advantageous.  This  chapter  is  one  of  those  of  which  the 
applications  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  easy.  Philoso- 
phers, especially  astronomers,  may  almost  make  continual  use 
of  it.  Tliey  will  find  what  is  the  probability  that  the  sum  of 
errors  shall  be  included  between  such  and  such  a  limit.  This  is 
the  most  ordinary  case  in  astronomy.  Though  it  be  almost  cer- 
tain that  each  observation  is  affected  with  an  error,  we  know 
almost  always  that  this  error  cannot  pass  a  very  narrow  limit. 
To  correct  the  tables,  we  compare  them  with  a  great  number  of 
observations,  each  of  which  gives  a  relation  between  the  effects 
of  the  errors  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  tables.  M.  Laplace 
determines  by  his  analysis  the  methods  which  should  lead  to  the 
inost  probable  rei^ults,  He  qonslders  the  case  whe»  there  are 
only  two  elements  to  correct,  and  those  in  which  there  are  any 
number  whatever;  and  he  always  arrives  at  that  method  which 
M,  Legendre,  who  is  the  first  known  author  of  it,  calls  the 
ipethod  of  smaller  squJtres.  We  must  always  suppose  that  the 
number  of  observations  is  very  great.  It  was  acci^rding  to  this 
theory  that  the  tables  of  M.  Burckhardt  were  judged  superior  to 
those  of  M.  Burg,  which  already  possessed  so  great  a  degree  of 
precision. 

"  The  same  principles  apply  to  the  investigation  of  phenomenaji 
and  their  causes ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  may  ascertain 
the  very  small  effect  of  a  cause  always  constant,  by  means  of  a 
long  series  of  observations,  the  errors  of  which  may  exceed  the 
effect  itself.  Thus  we  may  ascertain  that  the  diurnal  variation 
pf  the  barometer  depends  entirely  upon  the  sun,  though  these 
heists  are  also  affected  by  other  inequalities  which  h^ve  not  ^ 
constant  period.  We  may  ascertain  the  small  deviation  to  the 
east  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth  produces  in  a  body  that  falls 
freely  from  a  considerable  height.  Thb  remark  explains  how 
astronomers  have  been  able  to  determine  certain  inequalities  in 
the  motion  of  the  moon.  It  was  thus  that  M.  Laplace  himself 
was  led  (knowing  the  cause)  to  discover  ip  the  motion  of  the 
moon  two  very  small  inequalities,  which  depend  upon  the  flatness 
of  the  earth;  and  which  they  are  capable  of  determining.  From 
the  astronomical  researches  of  MM.  Burg  and  Burckhardt,  M. 
Laplace  fixe§  the  flatness  at  -j^.  The  degrees  of  France  and 
Peru,  of  France  and  the  polar  circle,  have  given  it  ^^  to  ^^. 
It  was  likewise  by  the  isame  method  that  Laplace  was  led  to  his 
beautiful  discoveries  respcctiqg  the  inequalities  oi  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  He  concludes  from  this,  ^^  that  we  ought  to  be  attentive 
to  the  indications  t)f  nature,  when  they  are  tl^e  result  of  a  great 
number  of  observations,  though  they  should  h^  inexplicable  by 
the  methods  known.  We  are  so  far  from  knowing  all  the  agents 
of  nature,  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  existence, 
pf  phenomena  solely  "because  they  are  inexplicable  in  jthe  actuj\l 
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state  of  our  knowledge.  We  ought  only  to  examine  tliem  witli 
an  attention  so  muck  the  more  scrupulous,  that  it  appears  more 
difficult  to  admit  them.  The  same  anaifysis  may  be  extended  to 
the  different  results  of  medicine  ^nd  political  economy,  and  even 
to  the  influence  of  moral  causes ;  for  the  action  of  these  causes, 
when  it  is  repeated  a  great  number  of  times,  offers  in  its  results 
as  much  regularity  as  physical  results. 

"  From  these  objects,  which  are  particularly  interesting  to  phi* 
losophers,  the  autnor  passes  to  objects  of  a  more  general  inte* 
rest,  such  as  the  problems  of  births.  For  example,  he  has  found 
that  at  Paris  the  proportion  of  males  horn  to  females  is  as  25  to 
24;  at  London  as  19  to  18;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
not  including  Sicily,  as  22  to  21.  These  ratios  approach 
equality,  especially  at  Paris  ;  but  in  the  three  cities  the  number 
of  males  exceeds ;  and  this  result  appears  general,  at  least  in 
£uropc. 

^  "  The  births  furnish  one  of  the  most  simple  and  most  proper 
methods  to  determine  the  population  of  a  great  empire.  It 
gives^for  France  a  population  of  4i?,529,267  individuals ;  and 
the  probability  that  the  error  of  this  statement  does  not  exceed 
half  a  million,  is  as  1161  to  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  may 
wager  1161  to  1  that  the  number  is  not  below  42  millions,  nor 
above  43. 

^*  The  same  formulas  serve  to  calculate  tahles  of  mortality,  to 
show  for  every  age  the  number  of  years  of  life  which  may  be 
e^^pected;  the  mean  duration  of  marriages,  or  in  general  of 
asspciations  between  two  or  more  persons  5  finally,  moral  expec- 
tations. 

"  Among  the  different  objects  which  are  treated  in  this  work, 
we  have  chosen  those  which  are  likely  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  greatest  number  of  readers.  Mathematicians  will  have  no 
choice  to  make  :  they  will  every  where  find  skilful  methods 
united  with  observations  the  most  ingenious. 

"  Of  the  Defence  of  Strong  Places '^  *a  ivork  composed  hj  order 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty^  for  the  insintciion  of  the 
elcves  of' the  Corp  du  Genie.     By  M.  CAaxoT.     3c?  Edition, 

"  We  have  formerly  announced  the  first  two  editions  of  this 
important  work.  The  third  is  distinguished  by  a  preliminary 
discourse,  in  which  the  author  shows  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
an  imperfect  system  in  order  to  adopt  another^  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  attack  has  rendered  necessary^  and  by  two 
chapters  of  great  interest.  One,  which  Ms  the  fourth  of  the 
second  part,  is  partly  compos*ed  of  an  additional  memoir  inserted 
in  the  second  edition,  hut  which  has  received  additions  and  dc- 
velopements  that  make  it  a  new  work  :  the  other,  which  is  the 
fifth,  presents  the  respective  series  of  operations  of  attack  and 
defence,  compared  together  from  the  comnjcucciricnt  of  ihp 
^lege  to  the  end, 
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"  It  belongs  to  skilful  military  men  to  judge  of  this  distinguished 
performance.  What  M.  de  Toulongeon,  Member  of  the  Insti*- 
^ute,  said  of  it  a  few  days  before  his  deaths  may  be  seen  in  the 
Moniteur;  and  likewise  what  M.  Ch.  Dupin,  an  officer  of  the 
corps  of  Genie  Maritime^  distinguished  for  his  mathematical 
knowledge^  wrote  concerning  it  a  few  days  later.  Eleven  beaa- 
tiful  plates  add  to  the  value  of  this  n'ew  edition. 

*•  Memoires  de  Mathematiqiie^  concernivg  Navigation^  Physic 
cal  Astroftiomyy  History.    By  M.  Bossut, 

"  The  first  three  memoirs  of  this  volume  either  obtained  or 
shared  the  prizes  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and 
though  they  have  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  that  body,  it 
would  be  difficult  at  present  to  procure  them.  This  induced  M, 
Bossut  to  reprint  them.  He  has  added  notes^  and  illustrations  of 
several  parts  of  his  History  of  Mathematics.  In  the  notice  that 
we  have  taken  of  this  history,  in  a  preceding  year,  we  gave  the 
reasons  assigned  by  M.  Bossut  in  his  preface  for  some  involun- 
tary omissions.  It  appears  from  the  advertisement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  new  book  that  these  precautions  have  not  had 
all  the  success  which  he  had  expected ;  but  the  proof  that  his 
protestations  were  sincere,  appears  from  the  care  which  he  has 
taken  to  profit  by  the  notes,  and  other  pieces  of  informatioa 
which  have  reached  him.  The  volume  is  terminated  by  the 
discourse  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Paschal,  which  M.  Bossut 
prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  great  writer. 

^^  Elements  of  Geometry ^  with  notes.  Bv  M.  Lsgendrb. 
Neiv  Edition, — Descriptive  Geometry.  By  mM.  Mongb  and 
Hachettb.  Srf  Edition. — Theory  of  Curves  of  the  SecoTid 
Degree.  By  M.  Biot.  5th  Edition, — Physics  of  Fischer, 
translated  from  the  German^  with  notes.  ]By  M.  Biot.  2d 
Edition. 

*^  No  particulars  are  necessary  respecting  works  whose  reputa- 
tion is  fixed.  As  they  have  been  read  and  meditated  by  all  who 
have  bought  them,  we  may  judge  of  the  good  which  they  have 
ddne  by  the  number  of  editions  published  in  a  little  time.  M. 
Legendre  has  inserted  in  his  work  the  theorems  of  M.  Cauchy 
respecting  polyhedrons. 

"  M.  Humboldt  has  published  the  fifth  part  of  his  Fiews  of  the 
CordelieraSy  and  of  his  Monuments  of  the  Lidigenous  Inhabitants 
of  Ambrica.  We  wait  with  impatience  for  the  first  part  of  his 
Historic  Journal^  which  is  in  the  press. 

*'  The  first  part  of  the  Analytical  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  deli- 
vered at  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  by  M.  de  Prony, 
which  we  announced  two  years  ago,  from  a  copy  which  the 
author  had  commissioned  us  to  present  in  his  name  to  the  Class^ 
was  only  published  during  the  course  of  the  year  1812,  on  the 
return  of  M.  de  Prony,  retained  long  in  Italy  by  very  interest- 
ing labours.  , 
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**  Among  the  wcn-ks  sent  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Class, 
we  may  notice  two  Danish  Charts,  transmitted  by  M.  Bugge, 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Copenhagen :  a  memoir  on  the  Construe- 
iionof  Iron  iBrtdges,  by  M.  Wiebeking:  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Levelling,  by  M.  Fabre,  chief  engi- 
neer des  ponts  et  chaussees, 

^^  Accounts  of  the  works  presented  to  the  Imperial  Institute  by 
philosophers  not  members  have,  as  usual,  occupied  a  part  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Class,  and  of  the  time  of  those  members  to 
whom  the  examination  ot  them  was  committed.  As  we  shall 
notice  here  only  the  objects  which  have  received  the  fullest 
approbation,  we  shall  confine  purselves  to  the  memoirs^  of  which 
the  following  are  the  titles: — 

"  Memoir  of  M.  Cauehy,  on  Polygons  and  Polyhedrons.  M. 
Legendre  has  inserted  the  results  into  his  Elements. 

^  Plain  and  Object  Glasses,  by  M.  le  Rebours.  In  consequence 
of  this  Report,  the  Board  of  Longitude  obtained  for  the  Imperial 
Observatory  a  telescope  of  M.  Rebours,  which  appears  the 
best  that  exists  of  the  same  dimensions. 

'^  Memoir  on  radiant  Heat,  by  M.  Fran9ois  de  la  Roche. 
**  Memoir  of  M.  Binet,  jun.  on  the  Calculation  of  the  Pla-- 
netary  Disturbances. 

^f  New  Hydraulic  Machine,  by  M.  Lingois, 
<^  Experiments  of  M.  Jecker  in  Optics,  Navigation,  and  As^ 
tronomy. 

'*  Memoir  of  M,  Gauthier  on  the  general  methods  of  con^ 
structing  graphically  a  circle  detei-mined  by  three  conditions,  and 
a  Sphere  determined  by  four. 

**  Memoir  of  M.  Servois,  to  destroy  the  Differential  Calculus 
of  the  Calculus  of  Differences. 

'•  New  Stocking  Loom,  by  M.  Favreau.  On  occasion  of  this 
memoir,  M.  Desmarets,  the  reporter,  collected  the  improve- 
ments which  other  artists  had  formerly  introduced  into  this 
machine.  He  composed  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which  the  Class 
judged  useful  to  the  history  of  the  art,  and  which  It  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  a  succeeding  volume. 

**  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  the  Class  heard  two  very 
interesting  reports.  One  on  a  manuscript  work,  entitkd 
Developements  of  Rational  and  Analytical  Geometry,  contaimng 
the  theory  of  the  Curvatures  (f  Surfaces,  with  applications  to 
the  Stability  of  Vessels,  to  Loading  and  Unloading,  and  to 
Optics,  by  M.  Dupin,  Capitaine  du  Corps  de  Genie  Militavre. 
This  manuscript  constitutes  part  of  a  more  considerable  work, 
which  the  author  means  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Class,, 
and  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  few  moments  of  leisure  aflbrded 
him-in  a  very  active  service,  with  continual  change  of  place« 
The  other  memoir  had  for  its  object  various  machines  by  means 
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of  which  M.  Mannoury  Dectot  has  resolved^  in  a  manner  as 
varied  as  ingenious,  tliis  hydraulic  problem^  which  has  the  air  of 
a  paradox:  2Jo  raise  water  by  means  of  machines  9  of  which  all  the 
parts  are  constantly  immoveahle,  and  which  of  course  are  neither 
furnished  tuithpiston^  nor  valve,  nor  any  thing  eqviualentJ^^ 

(To  bt  continued,) 


Article  XI. 

New  Patents. 

RoBBRT  Dickinson,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  and  Henry  Mauds- 
ley,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  engineer;  for  a  proeess  for  sweetening  water  and  other 
liquids,,  and  applicable  to  other  purposes,  Pated  February  9$ 
1812. 

The  process  recommended  is  to  blow  a  current  of  air  through 
the  water.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  process.  It  was  pub- 
licly recommended  long  ago,  and  tried  in  the  British  navy.  We 
Relieve  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hailes. 

William  Chapman,  of  Murton  House,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  civil  engineer,  and  Edward  Walton  Chapman,  of 
Wellington  Ropery,  in  the  parish  of  Wallsend,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  rope-maker ;  for  a  method  or  methods  of 
facilitating  the  means,  and  reducing  the  expense,  of  carriage  on 
railways,  and  other  roads.     Dated  Decenaber  30,  1812. 

Joseph  Raynor,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  cot- 
ton-spinner ;  for  improved  machinery  for  roving  and  spinning 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  wool.     Dated  January  I,  1813. 

William  Wilkinson,  of  Grimesthorpe,  in  the  county  of 
York,  shear-smith ;  for  improved  horse  shears,  wool  shears,  and 
glovers'  shears.     Dated  January  5,  1813. 

William  Allen,  of  the  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch,  for  an 
improvement  on  machinery  to  be  worked  by  wind.  Dated 
January  15,  1813. 

William  Bu??dy,  of  Camden-town,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, mathematical  instrument  maker;  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  lint.    Dated  January  15,  1813, 

Matthkw  Bush,  of  Longford,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
calico  printer ;  for  improveriients  for  printing  calicoes.  Dated 
January  15,  1813. 

Richard  Cawkwell,  of  Newark-upon-Trent,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  miller;  for  a  machine  for  washing,  cleansing, 

~   *  An  account  of  tbese  curious  machines  will  l»c  found  in  the  third  lumber 
pf  ibis  Journal. 
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and  scowering  linen  and'  woollen  goods,  and  other  articles. 
Dated  January  15,  1813, 

Robert  Dic&iNSON,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fiefds,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq. ;  for  an  improvement 
in  vessels  for  containing  liquids.     Dated  January  15,  1813. 

John  Shorter  Morris,  of  North  Market-street,  Kenning- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  mechanic;  for  a  machine  or 
engine  upon  a  new  or  superior  principle,  which  contains  a  new 
way  for  a  man  or  men  to  use  his  or  their  power  and  strength,  to 
be  used  as  a  crane,  or  to  give  a  rotatory  motion  to  any  machine, 
engine,  or  mill  work.    Dated  January  15,  1813. 

Thomas  Rtland,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  War* 
wick,  plater;  for  a  fender  for  fire-places.  Dated  January  15, 
1813. 

Cha^iles  Groll,  of  Leicester-place,  Leicester-square,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  Frederick  Dizi,  of  Park-place, 
Baker-street  North,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex ;  for  cer- 
tain improvements  on  harps.    Dated  January  22,  1813. 

Marc  Isambaro  Brunel,  of  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer;  for  certain  improvements  in  saw 
mills.    Dated  January  26,  1813. 

Francis  Crow,  of  Feversham,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
watch-maker  and  silversmith ;  for  improvements  in  the  mariner's 
compass,  or  boat  compass.    Dated  January  30,  1813. 

Robert  Ddnkin,  of  Penzance,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
for  methods  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in 
working  fire-engines;  and  also  methods  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  instruments  useful  for  mining,  or  other  purposes.  Dated 
January  30,  1813, 

William  Broughton,  of  Rose-court,  Tower-street,  in  the 
dty  of  London,  joiner;  for  a  method  of  making  a  peculiar 
species  of  canvas,  which  may  be  used  more  advantageously  for 
military  and  other  purposes.    Dated  February  4,  1813. 

George  Alexander,  watch-maker,  in  Leith ;  for  a  mode 
of  suspending  the  card  of  the  mariner's  compass,  being  on  a 
principle  entirely  new.    Dated  February  4,  1813. 

Joseph  Hamilton,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Gent. ;  for 
certain  new  methods  of  constructing  earthen  building  materials. 
Dated  February  20,  1813. 

John  Roberts,  of  Macclesfield,  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
cotton-spinner ;  for  a  method  of  concentrating  or  reducing  into 
small  compass,  such  parts  of  the  malt  and  hops  as  are  requisite 
in  making  ale;  beer,  and  porter.     Dated  February  20,  1813. 

Charles  Plimlet,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, manufacturer ;  for  means  or  methods  of  working  steel  or 
iron,  or  steel  joined  with  iron,  in  or  into  taper  forms,  whether 
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round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  figure,  in  the  cross  sections 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  making  files^  and  various  other 
articles.     Dated  February  20,  1813. 

Joseph  Smith,  of  Cosely,  in  the  parish  of  Sedgley,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  iron  and  coal-njaster ;  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of  iron  and  other 
chains,  whereby  a  considerable  expense  will  be  saved  in  the 
making  thereof,  and  the  same  rendered  more  durable.  Dated 
February  24,  1813. 


Article  XII. 

Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press. 

Elford  Legch,  Esq.  is  about  to  publish  Elements  of  Zoology^ 
with  tabular  views  of  the  genera,  after  the  manner  of  Dumenil. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Memoires  d'Arcueil  is  in  the  press. 

Professor  Stewart  has  in  the  press  a  second  volume,  in  4to.  of 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  tlie  Human  Mind. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  Translation  of  the  Travels  of  Leopold  Von  Buch  in  Norwaj 
and  Lapland  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Black. 

Dr.  Tliorason's  Travels  in  Sweden  will  certainly  be  ready  by  the 
1st  of  May. 

Dr.  Bancroft  is  printing,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Experimental  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of 
Permanent  Colours.  - 

A  Supplement  to  Montague's  Ornithological  Dictionary  is  in 
preparation.  ^ 

The  Rev.  W.Gunn  is  printing,  in  one  volume,  an  Inquiry  int<>' 
the  Origin  and  Influence  of  Gothic  Architecture,  illustrated  by 
plates.  ) 


*^*  Early  Communications  Jit  this  Department  of  our  Journal 
mU  he  thankfully  received. 
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Trerxometer. 

— 

1813. 

Wind. 

Max. 

MiD. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

£vap. 

Rain. 

2d  Mo. 

Feb.  22 

S  W 

29-80 

2969 

29745 

57 

41 

490 

_ 

1 

23 

N  W 

3003 

29\80 

29-915 

45 

35 

40-0 

•^•m 

9 

24 

W 

30' 14 

30-03 

30085 

49 

32 

40-5 

_ 



25 

s  w 

30-13 

29-83 

29*980 

50 

35 

42-5 

,  , 

07 1 

26 

s   w 

29-90 

2970 

29-800 

52 

35 

43-5 

•50 

S 

27 

N  W 

30-33 

29-90 

30-115 

46 

32 

39-0 

28 

N  W 

30-36 

30-30 

30-330 

50 

34 

42-0 

•23 

3d  Mo. 

March  1 

s   w 

30-30 

30-20 

30-250 

51 

39 

45-0 

^^^ 

2 

S  W  30-20 

30-02 

30110 

47 

35 

410 

,^_ 

1 

% 

3 

Var. 

30-33 

30-02 

30-175 

52 

32 

43-0 

,  1 1 

, 

4 

s  w 

30-33 

30-20 

30-265 

51 

36 

43-5 

1 

6 

5 

w 

30-3* 

30'20 

30-270 

6 

w 

30-40 

30-34 

30-370 

53 

35 

44-6 

i^H. 

7 

N  W 

30-40 

30-30 

30-350 

49 

39 

44-0 

.— 

8 

N  W 

«0-30 

30-20 

30-250 

54 

43 

48-5 

...a 

9 

N  W 

30-20 

29-89 

30-045 

52 

36 

440 

-56 

i..M 

([ 

10 

E 

29-96 

29-89 

29-925 

42 

26 

34-0 

0-12 

.    11 

N  E 

30-21 

^9-96 

30-085 

39 

24 

31-5 

.^ 

12 

N  E 

30-27 

30-21 

30-240 

37 

24 

30-5 

1. 

13 

N  W 

30-27 

30-20 

30-235 

40 

29 

34-5 

«.« 

14 

S  W 

30-20 

50-10 

30150 

47 

40 

43-5 

•19 

15 

s  w 

30-18 

3010 

30-140 

53 

43 

43-0 

16 

Var. 

3018 

3009 

30- 1 35 

51 

32 

41-5 

..» 

17 

N  E 

300.9 

29-96 

30-025 

56 

32 

44-0 

1  , 

0 

18 

N  ,W 

'29-96 

2996 

29960 

58 

36 

47-0 

- 

>^ 

19 

E 

29-96 

297s 

29-870 

58 

40 

49-0 

.i.. 

20 

S  W 

29-96 

29  78 

'29-870 

56 

35 

43-5 

•-«• 

0-14 

21 

s   w 

i9'96 

29-84 

29-900 

53 

42 

47-5 

•31 

22 

s   w 

3025 

29-96 

30-105 

55 

33 

44-0 

.. 

23 

N-  W 

30-30 

30-28 

30-170 

50 

34 

420 

i— 

24 

w 

30-28 
3040 

2998 
29-69 

30-130 

47 

39 

430 

•18 

0-35 

30-109 

'58 

24 

42-50 

1-97 

1-46 

The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  twenty-foar 
boun,  bep^nniog  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indici^ted  in  the  first  column.  A  dash 
dcBotei^  that  the  result  is  included  in  the  next  following  obserTation. 
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REMARKS. 


Second  Month,  24.  Hoar  frost.  About  6  p.  m.  a  very  dark 
cloud  came  otci',  lowering  with  an  arched  base,  as  before  thun* 
der,  and  presently  discharged  a  shower  of  large  hail  and  rain, 
which  was  accompanied  with  a  cold  wind.  25.  Fair  a.  m. ;  wet 
and  windy  p  ni.  and  night.  26.  The  same.  27.  Cirrus^  Cu- 
mulus, and  Cirrostratiis  colours,  appeared  together :  much  wind ; 
about  7  ?•  m«  wind  N.  W.  a  bright  meteor  passed  from  about 
the  zenith  towards  the  N.  declining  a  little  westward.  28.  Clear 
morning:  wind  moderate. 

Third  Month. — 1.  Hoar  frost :  fair.  2,  3.  Light  showers.  A 
Nimbus  appeared  S.  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  3d,  which  went 
away  southward.  9.  Light  showers.  10.  a.  m.  Sleet,  At  sun- 
set a  Cumulostraius :  some  hail-balls  in  the  night.  XL.  A 
Nimbus  was  perceptible  by  7  a.  m.  forming  in  the  N.E.  Some 
heavy  (though  transient)  snow;  squalls  followed  during  the  day. 
Abundance  of  snow  fell,  on  this  and  the  following  night,  to  the 
southward,  extending  as  far  as  the  coast  of  France. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Winds  Westerly ;  with  a  marked  interruption  by  a 
current  from  the  N.  E.  occasioning  snow  about  the  middle  of 
the  period. 
Barometer:  Greatest  observed  height  ,  .30*40  inches; 

Least  T 29-69  inches ; 

Mean  of  the  period 30'1Q9  inches; 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height   58° 

^  Least 24*^ 

Mean  of  the  period    42*50° 

Evaporation,  1*97  ii^ch.     Rain,  &c.  1-4G  inch. 
TOITENHAM,  L.  HOWARD. 

Third  Month,  25,  1813. 


1 


Errata  in  the  First  Edition  of  N°  IIL 

Page  162,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  ^*  Red  Noble  Order  of 
the  Third  Class,"  read  "  Of  the  Third  Class  of  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle." 

Page  192,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  ^^  of  a.  new  set  of  rocks, 
or  a  new  arrangement,  if  those  already  known,"  'read  "  if'  a 
new  set  of  rocks,  or  a  new  arrangement  ^tbose  already  known." 

Same  page,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  '*  that  which  leads," 
read  "  that  charm  which  leads." 
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Article  I. 


Biographical  Accomit  of  M.  de  Fburcroy.    By  Thomas 
Thomson^  M.D.  F.R.S. 

rjTSRARY  men  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Some 
make  a  great  figure  during  their  life-time;  but  death  erases  theix' 
names  from  the  annals  of  science,  and  they  sink  into  the  grave 
and  obscurity  at  once.  Such  were  Dr.  Mead  and  Sir  John  HiiU 
Some  are  little  known  during  their  life-time,  and  spend  thefr 
days  in  obscurity  and  penury ;  but  when  -death  has  dnce  closed 
the  scene,  their  reputation  rises  untarnished  by  envy,  and  unsuU 
lied  by  emulation,  and  flows  on  like  a  mighty  river,  the  b(oader^ 
and  deeper,  and  greater,  the  farther  it  advances.  Such,  in  some 
respects,  were  Kepler  and  Scheele.  Some  are  so  unfortunate, x 
through  imprudence,  or  a  perverse  train  of  circumstances,  neither 
to  acquire  reputation  during  their  lives,  nor  after  their  death ; 
while  their  more  fortunate  contemporaries,  with  les^  labour,  and 
less  merit,  gather  all  the  laurels  which  they  had  earned.  Jit 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  any  who  unfortu- 
nately belong  to  this  class ;  but  they  will  readily  occur  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  science.  Every  tyro  in  algebra 
is  familiar  with  Cardan's  rules  for  the  solution  of  cubic  equationsj  , 
while  the  name  of  the  real  discoverer  of  these  rules  is  scarcely 
known,  except  to  mathematical  antiquaries.  M.  de  Fourcroy, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  during 
his  life-time,  that  it  would  by  no  means'' surprise  us  if  he  should 
finally  take  his  place  among  that  class  of  literary  men  whom  we 
characterised  in  the  first  place :  not  that  he  wanted  merits  for  it 
is  not  so  much  merit,  as  a  regard  to  distributive  justice,  which 
leads  to  the  classification.  Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm 
Vol,  L  N®  V.  X  ugtzedbyvjwOgle 
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that  Churchill  wanted  merit  as  a  poet  ?  During  his  short  and 
rapid  literary  career  he  appeared  to  wield  the  thunderbolts  in  his 
hand,  and  was  an  object  o£  dvead-aiid  adoration,  like  a  land  of 
Divinity.  But  where  is  bis  reputation  now?  It  has  sunk,  since 
his  death,  as  much  below  the  true  level,  as  it  rose  above  it  during: 
his  life>time.  And  this  we  beKeve  will  always  be  the  case. 
Mankind  will  atone  for  the  excessive  adulation  which  they  pay- 
to  a  man  during  hh  li^-time^  bj)  9,  cmr^spm^Qg  negligence 
after  his  death* 

Aptoine  Francois  de  Fourcroy,  Comte  of  the  French  Empire, 
Counsellor  of  otate,  Com^m^d^r.  q£  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Member  of  the  Institute^  and  of  most  scientific  societies  in 
Europe,  Professor  of  Ch^smlstiy  a$  iske  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and 
Teacher  in  the  Polytechnie  Seheely  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  17^^)  and  was  the  son  of  Jean  M!ichel  de  Four^ 
eroy  and  of  Jeanne  Laugier. 

His  family  had  long  resided  in  the  capital,  and  several  dF  his  * 
ancestors  had,  cystingjuished  themselves  at  tl^  har«  One  of  tbf^m,. 
during  the  reign  of  Cht^^los  IX.  was  hooo^rf  d  with  the  epithet 
oi  fori  decus. 

Antoine  Fran^ofede  ¥\duf^oro]r  8prun|(  flpom  »  bratiokxtf  tfa« 
fiimily  that  had  gradus^  sunk  iiito  poverty,  iftslMtlier  esemseA 
in  raris  the  trade  of  an  apo^ecary,  in  eonseqiMoee  <3/t  a  diaif* 
whkfa  he  held  in  the  bouse  of  tlie  Dulte.of  Oxkam  fii^ 
Corpopatkm  of  Apothecaries  having  ditainedf  the  gsnetal  sup-- 
pression  of  all  such  charges,  M.  de  Fourcfoy,  the  fttlbev^  Vfj6» 
obliged  to  renounce  his  mode  of  livelihood  $  and  his  soo^  gi^e«^ 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  poverty  produced  by  the  moaopoly  of  ^mi 

K'vileged  bedies  in  r»ris.  fite  fek  this  si^ationt  the  wa&cm 
3niy,  because  he  possessed  from  natui^  an  ^sitsemt  seasibOit)! 
of  temper.  When  1^  lost  his  mother^  at  the  age  of  9eve»  yiear8>^ 
he  attempted  to  throw  himself  into  her  giave.  The  care  dl  a» 
eider  sister  preserved  him  with  diffieol^  till  he  reached  the  aig0 
at  which  it  w^  usual  to  be  sent  to  the  college*  Here  he  wa» 
unhicky  enougbto  meet  wiih  a  brutal  master^  wha  conceived' an 
aversion  to  him,  and  treated  him  with  cruelty.  The  conseqaenee 
was  a  dBlike  to  study ;  and  he  quitted  the  college  at-th^ageof 
14,  somewhat  less  informed  than  when  he  went  to^it* 

His  poverty  now  was  such,  that  l*e  was  under  the  necessity  o# 
endeavouring^  to  support  liimself  by  coramenoing  writing-master*. 
He  had  even  some  thou'ghts  pf  going  upon  the  stage ;  but  vns^ 
prevented  by  the  hisses  bestowed  upon  a  friend  of  his,  whe*  hadF 
Unadvisedly  entered  upon  that  perilous  cfureer,  and  was  treated^  io^ 
consequence  without  mercy  by  the  audience.  While  uncertaior 
vrfiRt  plan  to  follow,  the  advice  of  Viq.  d'Aayr  indiK^d  him  t» 
commence  the  study  of  medicine^ 
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This  greaft  anatomist  was  an  acquaintance  bf  M.  de  Fonfcroy^ 
the  father.  Slrock  wi&  the  appearance  of  his  son,  and  the 
000^2^  with  which  he  straggled  with  his  bad  fortune,  he  con- 
ceived iin  affection  for  him,  and  promised  td  direct  his  studies^ 
and  even  to  assist  him  during  their  progress,  Tlie  ?tudy  of 
medieine  to  a  man  in  his  situation  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
He  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  garret,  so  low  in  the  roof  that  her 
could  only  stand  opright  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Beside  him 
lodged  a  water-carrier,  with  a  family  of  12  children.  Fourcroy 
aeied  as  physiciaftl^  to  this  ftumerous  family ;  and  in  recompense* 
vfm  always  supplied  with  abundant^e  of  water.  He  contrived  tor 
slippDrt  bimsidif  by  giving  lessons  to  other  students,  by  facilitating 
the  researehes  of  richer  writers^  and  by  some  translations  which 
lie  sold  to  a  bookseller.  For  these  he  was  only  half  paid  $  but 
the  eon^ientious  faopkseHer  offered^  30  years  afterwards,  to 
make  up  the  defieietiey^  tt^hen  his  creditor  was  become  Director 
General  of  Public  Instruction. 

Fourctoy  stfudied  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour  that,  he  soon 
bee^tme  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  this, 
was  not  sufficient.  It  was  necessary  ta  get  a  Doctor's  degree  ; 
mid  all  the  expenses,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  250/.  sterling. 
An  old  physician.  Dr.  Diest,  had  left  funds  to  the  faculty  ta 
gWe  a  gi^tuitous  d^gfee  and  license,  otke  every  two  years,  to 
the  poor  student  who  should  best  deserve  them.  Fourcroy  way 
the  most  conspicuous  student  af.  that  time  in  Paris.  He  would 
tiierefei<e  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  bi'nevoleht  institution, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unlucky  situation  in  which  he  was  placed* 
There  happened  to  exist  a  quarrel  between  the  faculty  charged 
trtth  the  education  of  medical  ra%n  and  the  granting  of  degrees^ 
dud  II  8i>ciety  recemly  established  by  Government  for  the  im- 
jpmveanent  of  the  medical  art.  This  dispute  had  been  carried  to 
a  great  length,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  frivolous 
sttid  idle  inhabitant?  of  Paris.  Viq.  d'Azyr  was  secretary  to  the 
society,  atKl  of  course  one  of  its  most  active  champions,"  and 
Was  in  consequence  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  faculty  of 
ikiedicine  at  Paris.  Fourcroy  was  unluckily  the  acknowledged 
protegee  of  this  eminent  anatomist.  This  was  sufficient  to  induce 
the  faculty  of  medicine  to  refuse  him  a  gratuitous  degree.  He 
Would  have  been  excluded  in  consequence  from  entering  upon 
the  career  of  a  practitioner,  had  not  the  society,  enraged  at  this 
treatment,  and  infhienced  by  a  violent  party  spirit,  formed  a 
subscription,  and  contributed  the  necessary  expenses. 
*  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  I'efuse  M.  de  Fourcroy  the  degree 
rf  Doctor,  when  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  for  it.  But  above 
the  simple  degree  of  Doctor,  there  was  a  higher  one,  entitled, 
Docieur  Regent,  which  depended  entirely  upon  the  votes  of  the 
fccirity%    It  was  unanimously  refused  to  M«  de  Fourcroy.    This 
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refusal  put  it  out  of  his  power  afterwarfls  to  commence  teacher 
in  the  medical  school,  and  gave  the  medical  fecalty  the  melai^ 
choly  satisfaction  of  not  heing  able  to  enrol  among  their  number 
the  most  celebrated  professor  in  Paris.  This  violent  and  unjust 
conduct  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  made  a  deep  impression  in 
the  mind  of  Fourcroy,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  subse- 
quent down&U  of  that  powerful  body. 

Fourcroy  being  thus  entitled  to  practise  in  Paris,  his  success- 
depended  entirely  upon  the  reputation  which  he  could  contrive 
to  establish.  For  this  purpose  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences 
connected  with  medicine,  ^as  the  shortest  and  most  certain  road 
by  which  he  could  reach  his  object.  His  first  writings  showed 
no  predilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  sciencex  He  wrote 
upon  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  on  natural  history.  He  published 
an  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Insects,  and  a  Description  of 
the  BurscB  Mucosce  of  the  Tendons.  This  last  piece  seems  to 
liave  given  him  the  greatest  celebrity :  for  in  1785  he  was 
admitted,  inconsequence  of  it,  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
as  an  anatomist;  but  the  reputation  of  Bucquet,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  high,  gradually  directed  his  particular  attention  to- 
chemistry,  and  he  retained  this  predilection  during  the  rest  of: 
his  life. 

Bucquet  was  at  that  time  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Paris,  and  was  then  greatly  celebrated  and  followed, 
on  account  of  his  eloquence  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 
Fourcroy  became  in  the  first  place  his  pupil,  and  soon  after  his 
particular  friend.  One  day,  when  an  unforeseen  dise^ase  pre- 
vented him  from  lecturing  as  usual,  he  entreated  M.  de  Four- 
croy to  supply  his  place.  The  yotmg  philosopher  at  first 
declined,  and  alleged  his  total  ignorance  of  the  method  of 
addressing  a  popularau^ience.  But,  overcome  by  the  persuasions 
of  Bucquet,  he  at  last  consented ;  and  in  this  his  first  essay,  he 
spoke  two  hours  without  disorder  or  hesitation,  and  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  whole  audience.  Bucquet  soon 
after  substituted  him  in  his  place,  and  it  was  in  his  laboratory 
and  in  his  class-room  that  he  first  made  himself  acquainted  with 
chemistry.  He  was  enabled  at  the  death  of  Bucquet^  in  conse- 
quence of  an  advantageous  marriage  which  he  had  made,  to 
purchase  the  apparatus  and  cabinet  of  his  master ;  and  although 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  not  allow  him  to  succeed  to  the 
chair  of  Bucquet,  they  could  not  prevent  liira  from  succeeding 
to  his  reputation; 

There  was  a  kind  of  college  established  in  the  King's  Garden, 
which  was  at  that  time  under  the  superintendance  of  Buffon^^ 
and  Macquei  was  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  this  institution. 
On  the  death  of  this  chemist,  in  1784,  Lavoisier  stood  candi- 
date fur  the  chair.    But  BuflFon  received  more  than  a  hundre(} 
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letters  in  favour  of  Fourcroy;  and  the  voice  of  the  public  was 
ao  load  in  his  &vour,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation^  in 
spite  of  tl>e  high  reputation  of  his  antagonist^  and  the  superior 
interest  that  might  be  supposed  to  resuh  from  his  fortune  and 
im  situation. 

Fourcroy  continued  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  during 
the  remainider  of  his  life,  which  lasted  25  years;  and  such  was 
Ins  eloquence,  or  so  well  was  it  fitted  to  the  taste  of  the  French 
nation^  that  his  celebrity  as  a  lecturer  continued  always  upoft 
the  increase :  so  great  also  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and 
women,  that  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture-room.  I  had  myself  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him  lecture  two  or  three  times,  and  must  acknowledge 
that  I  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  he  en« 
joyed.  His  style  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  his  books,  flowing 
and  harmonious^  but  very  difiiise,  and  destitute  of  precision;  and 
his  manner  was  that  of  a  petit  maitre,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
pomposity,  and  an  afiectation  of  profundity.  There  must  be 
something,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  capable  of  attracting 
the  generality  of  mankind ;  for  I  know  a  professor  who  possesses 
as  much  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the  British  character,  and 
who  is  far  inferior  to  Fourcroy  as  a  man  of  science;  who, 
nevertheless,  enjoys  within  his  own  sphere  nearly  the  samd 
degree  of  popularity  that  Fourcroy  did  in  his. 

We  must  now  notice  the  political  career  which  Fourcroy  ran, 
daring  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  In  a  country  wherct 
political  changes  were  going  on  with  so  much  rapidity,  and 
where  every  description  of  men  were  successively  had  recourses 
lo,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  professor  so  much  admired  for  his 
eloquence  could  escape  observation.  Accordingly,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  in  the  autumn  of 
17^3.  The  National  Convention,  and  France  herself,  were  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery;  and  so  sanguinary  was  the 
tyrant  who  ruled  over  that  unhappy  country,  that  it  was  almost 
equally  dangerous  for  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  remain 
silent,  or  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  that  assembly. 
Fourcroy,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  the 
love  of  edat  which  appears  all  alon^  to  have  been  his  domineer- 
ing passion,  had  good  sense  enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  and 
never  opened  his  mouth  in  the  Convention  till  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  a 
greater  proof  of  prudence,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he  took  a 
keen  part  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  and  that  he  was  a  deter* 
mined  enemy  to  the  old  order  of  things,  from  which  he  had 
suflered  so  severely  at  his  entrance  into  life.  § 

At  this  period  he  had  mfluence  enough  to  save  the  life  of 
sooui  men  of  merit  i  among  others,  of  Dai'cet,  who  did  not 
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know  the  obliga^ioa  he  lay  under  to  him  jtHl  IpQg  aft^r,  At  1^ 
his  own  life  w9s  threatened^  and  hb  Jinfluef^e^  of  povrsc  vtter^ 
annihilated. 

Puring  this  unfortunate  ^ud  disgraceful  p^riod^  ^veral  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  France  were  destrqy^; 
fljnong  others,  Lavoisier;  and  FcHircroy  Im  be^U  Accused  of 
contributing  to  the  death  pf  this  illustriofis  philosophefi  his 
Iqrm^r  rival}  and  his  master  in  cheipistiy.  How  far  m^  ^p 
jQLCcilsation  \s  d^erving  of  credit^  I  for  my  part  have  po  me9^ 
(of  determining ;  but  Cuvier,  who  was  ypon  the  spot,  and  i<2  A 
situation  which  enabled  him  to  investigfite  ifts  truth  or  falsehood^ 
msquits  Foprcroy  entirely  of  the  charge^  and  de<:lares  that  it  w^ 
surged  against  him  merely  out  pf  envy  at  his  subsequent  ekv«.. 
lion.  ^^  If  in.  the  rigorous  researches  which  we  liave  made,'' 
6ays  Cuvierj  in  his  Bloge  of  Fourcroy»  ^'  we  had  found  the 
BmaUest  proof  of  an  atrocity  so  horrible,  no  human  power  poMid 
have  induced  us  to  sully  our  mouthy  with  his  J^foge,  or  to  have 
pronounced  it  within  the  walls  of  this  temple^  which  o^ght  tp 
he  no  less  sacred  to  honour  than  to  genius." 

Fourcrpy  began  to  acquire  influence  only  a%r  the  9th  th^v- 
inidor,  when  the  nation  was  wearied  with  destructfon^  s^pd  wbf0 
efforts  were  niaking  to  restore  tho^e  mpnument^  pf  sqicfiicfy 
§nd  thos^  public  institutions  for  education,  wbich^  durh)f  4lf 
ivantonness  and  folly  pf  the  revolution,  had  beep  overtiimed  ^ud 
^^troyed.  Foprcroy  was  particularly  active  in  thi^  reoovatioDy 
and  it  was  to  him  chiefly  that  almost  all  the  schools  estaUi$li^ 
IP  France  for  the  education  of  youth  are  to  bp  ascribed.  Tht 
Convention  had  destroyed  all  the  colleges}  M^d  universities^  ami 
a^demieS}  throughout  France.  The  effects  of  this  ridiculouf 
abolition  soon  became  visible.  The  army  stood  in  need  pf 
Q^rgeons  and  physicians,  and  there  were  none  educated  ^  ^pply 
tghe  vacant  places.  Three  new  schools  were  jfounde^  fw 
educating  medical  men.  They  were  noUy  padowed,  i^  ^^U 
continue  connected  with  the  University  pf  P^ui^  Thp  term 
sfihools  of  medicine  was  proscribed  as  too  aristocraticaL  They 
were  distinguished  by  the  ridiculous  appellatiop  of  s(ihools  qf 
health.  The  Polytechnic  School  was  next  instituted,  a^  a  hind 
of  preparation  for  the  /exercise  of  the  military  profi^ssiooi  whi»t(  ' 
young  m^n  could  ^9  instructed  in  matheo^atic^  and  natuni) 
philosophy^  to  make  them  fit  for  enterii^g  the  schools  of  the 
^illery,  of  engineers,  and  of  the  marine*  The  central  8chop]i 
M^as^  apqlther  institution  for  which.  France  IB  indebted  to  the 
effurts  qf  Fourcroy.  The  idea  was  good,  though  it  has  been 
very  imperfectly  put  in  execution.  |t  was.  to  establish  a  kind  <^ 
university  in  ||ery  department,  for  which  the  young  men  were 
to  be  prcparea  by  means  of  a  sufficient  Qumber  of  inferior 
schools  scattered  thrpugh  the  department.    But  these  inferior 
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whoqls  faavib  ntv^  hem  <ritkcr  firopierly  ^tilidyh^d  br  etidowal  5 
luid  erea  the  eeatral  9cliix)k  themselves  have  never  been  sut>^ 
|iliai  t^h  pMpdr  tiiasten.  indeed  it  would  have  been  impossible 
#0  liave  fenisbed  iu^  a  .iMMober  of  moiters  at  «nce.  On  thift 
tuxxMM  a^  kistkution  tbas  establiahed  at  Baris,  under  the  name 
«f  m^inal  Se/UK)lj  tor  tfae  expt^ss  nurpose  of  educating  a  suffix 
•ient  diimber  of  nUMers  tt>  supply  the  different  central  schools. 

•F#ilrom,  eithei*  as  inetnher  of  the  Conventiony  or  of  tlie 
^Cdumilqt  JkicifMtSi  took  an  ainive  part  in  all  these  InstitutkHis, 
both  as  far  as  regarded  the  plan  and  the  establishment.  He  was 
isqudlf  ^iMcerned  in  the  estaMtehftient  of  the  lastitutey  and  of 
abe  Mummn  ^Hittoire  NatureUe.  This  last  was  Endowed  with 
the  ufiiio^  Uberality,  and  Foureroy  was  one  of  the  first  pro* 
feasors ;  as  be  was.  also,  in  tiie  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
iWyieclHiie  Scbooi.  He  wis  equally  coneerneA  in  the  restora- 
4k>n  of  the  Univtersity,  which  constitutes  tlie  most  ^lendid  part 
«if  fi^Mparte's  reign,  aiid  the  part  which  will  be  longest  remem- 
%ef6i  with  gratitude  and  applause. 

The  violent  exeitions  whidi  M.  de  Foureroy  made  in  the 
Mmefotis  ^toatiotis  wMlli  he  fiHedj  and  the  prodigious  activi(^ 
wbieh  he  di^layed,  gradually  undermined  his  constitution.  He 
l^aelf  was  seuiible  df  his  approaching  death,  and  announced  h 
to  ilia  friends  as  m  event  which  would  speedily  take  place.  On 
&e  I6tjh  of  December,  1809,  after  signing  some  dispatches,  be 
«»Metfly  cried  out^  Je  suis  mort^  and  dropt  lifeless  on  tbte 
igt^iliAl. 

tie^vas  iwice  nmrried:  first  to  Mademoiselle  Bettinger,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  5  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  artillery, 
t^ho  inherits  his  tide;  and  a  daughter,  Madame  Foucaud.  He 
iMas  ttKHied  a  second  time  to  Madame  BcHeville,  the  widow  of 
Vailly,  by  whodi  he  had  no  famSy.  He  left  but  little  fortune 
%^hMd  hhn;  and  two  maiden  sisters  who  lived  with  him,  de- 
fiended,  iot  their  support,  «pon  bis  friend  M.  Vauquelin. 

The  cfaaraefer  of  M.  de  Foureroy  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It 
^Ms  eSLSCtiy  fitted  to  die  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  th^ 
yetolnititfnsry  government,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  destined 
to  fiEiMi  Ms  career.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  the 
Ifttster  spring  of  ail  his  actions.  It  was  the  source  of  ail  the 
happiness,  and  of  afl  the  misery  of  his  life;  for  every  attack, 
ftxim  ^hat  quarter  soever  it  proceeded,  was  felt  by  hifft  with 
tjqual  dcute^ss.  The  sneer  of  the  most  ignorant  pretender,  or 
fh^  most  obscure  paper,  affected  bvm  just  as  much  as  if  it  had 
pixMieeded  ftom  the  «Wost  profounfA  philosopher.  It  is  needless  to  - 
observe,  after  Ais,  how  mneh  he  must  have  suffered  from  the 
vartous  parties  into  which  the  French  chemists  divided  them- 
selves: all  Of  which  were  more  or  less  hostile  toliim,  excepting 
the  one  which  he  himself  lieadcd.    His  occupations  were  too 
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Minaerous,  and  his  elocudcm  too  ready,  to  pat  it  in  kb  power 
either  to  make  profound  discoveries,  or  to  compos  treatises  of 
great  depth  or  originality.  The  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  science  of  chemistry  w<ere  brought  about  by  others,  who 
wer^  placed  in  a  difierent  situation,  and  endowed  with  different 
telents;  but  no  man  contributed  so  much  as  Fourcroy  to  the 
^popularity  of  the  Lavoisierian  opinions,  and  the  rapidity  with 
^hich  th/ey  were  propagated  over  France,  and  most  countries  in 
Europe*  His  .eloquence  drew  crowds  to  heai:  'him,  and  persuaded 
his  audience  to  embrace  his  opinions. 

He  Qiust  have  possessed  an  uncommon  facility  in  writing,  for 
his  literary  jiabpuns  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Besides  those 
iessays  whu^h  have  been  already  noticed,  he  published  five 
/editions  of  his  System  of  Chemistry,  each  of  them  gradually 
increasing  in  stze  and  value;  the  first  edition  being  in  two 
volumes,  and  the  fifth  in  ten^  This  last  edition  he  wrote  in  IS 
months.  It  ponJiains  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  matter,  and 
leontributed  jconsiderably  to  the  general  diffusion  of  chemical 
^knowledge.  Its  fault  is  the  diffuseness  of  the  ^tyle,  and  the 
Vant  pf  correct  references.  The  readers  of  Fourcroy's  system 
would  suppose  that  all  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  been 
iDsade  by  the  French,  and  that  other  nations  have  contributed 
i::omparat|ve)y  little  to  the  stock  of  chemical  knowledge; 
ivh^reas,  in  reality,  the  very  opposite  is  the  truth.  A  much 
greater  n.umJber  of  important  chemical  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  Britain  than  in  France ;  and  the  British  chemists  hay^ 
icontribul^d  prodigiously  to  the  raising  of  thiat  beautiful  fabric 
which  we  at  present  admire. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  Fourcroy's  productions  Is  his  Phihsor 
phy  oj  Chemistry f  which  is  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  its 
perspicuity,  and  the  neatness  of  its  arrangement. 

3.e^id£s  these  works,  and  the  periodical  work  called  Le 
^edicin  EclairSy  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  there  are  above 
160  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  with  his  name  attached  to 
^b^m  as  the  author,  which  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Acadetny,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  or  the 
Annales  de  MusjCum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  of  whiph  last  work  he 
9iras  the  original  projector.  As  in  most  of  these  papers  the  name 
of  Vauquelin  is  associated  with  his  own,  as  the  authoijf ;  and  as 
.during  the  publication  of  those  which  appeared  with  his  own 
^me  alone,  Vauquelin  was  the  operator  in  his  laboratory,  it  is 
pot  %  possible  to  determine  what  part  of  the  experiments  were 
|[na4^  by  Fo.urcroy,  and  what  by  Vauquelin.  I  have  been  told^ 
f>y  a  gentleman  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  informa-r 
tipn  on  the  subject,  that  almost  all  the  experiments  were  made 
by  Vauquejin,  but  that  all  the  papers' were  written  by  Fourcroy 
l^^^^jpjf^    I'be  discQverjes  cpptainec]  iif  these  quinerous  diss^rt^T 
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tioDS  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  relate  cfaiefly  to  animal 
and  vegetable  chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
:that  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  often  fall  into  mistakes  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  they  do  not  in  every  case  do  justice  to 
their  predecessors  or  contemporaries  who  had  been  occupied  wkh 
the  same  investigations.  A  complete  enumeration  of  these  dis«- 
«ertations  would  probably  be  considered  as  too  tedious.  I  shall 
therefore  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out  some  of  his  most 
important  chemical  discoveries  and  observations. 

1.  He  repeated  the  curious  experiments  of  Berthollet  upon 
the  evolution  of  azotic  gas  from  animal  substances.  This  disser- 
tation contains  very  little  new,  and*  is  remarkable  for  some 
striking  mistakes;  as  for  example,  that  azotic  gas  has  the 
property  of  giving  a  green  colour  to  vegetable  blues.  If  such  an 
observation  was  ever  actually  made,  he  must  have  been  deceived 
by  a  portion  of  ammonia  mixed  with  the  azotic  gas.  He 
announced,  soon  after,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  swimming 
bladder  of  the;  carp  13  azotic  gas.  This  paper  contains  several 
absurd  observations -on  the  method  of  procuring  azotic  gas :  as 
for  example,  that  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  gives  out  pure 
azote,  if  exposed  to  a  beat  below  redness. 

2.  He  analysed  a  gri^en  coloured  mineral  from  Auvergne, 
which  he  found  a  mixture  of  arseniate  of  lead  and  phosphate  c^ 
lead. 

3.  He  affirmed  that  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the  oxides  of 
manganese,  mercury,  and  iron ;  and  that  these  oxides,  at  the 
same  time,  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  oxygen. 

4.  He  ascertained  that  the  most  common  constituent  of  biliaiy 
calculi  is  a  substance  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  spermaceti. 
This  substance,  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  discovery  which 
he  naade,  during  the  removal  of  dead  bodies  from  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  namely,  that  these  ^dies 
were  converted  into  a  fatty  matter^  got  the  name  of  adipocire. 

5.  He  found  that  vegetable  juices  frequently  contain  a  sub* 
stance  which  coagulates  when  the  juice  is  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat.  This  substance  he  considered  as  albumen  i  but  Proust 
afterwards  showed  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  species  of  gluten,  and 
quite  different  in  its  properties  from  albumen. 

6.  He  a^certaipfsd  the  properties  of  several  triple  salts,  which 
magnesia,  and  ammonia,  and  an  acid,  are  capable  of  forming ; 
and  explained,  by  this  discovery,  the  -reason  why  magnesia  is  not 
precipitated  completely  from  its  solutions  by  ammonia.  This 
paper^  which  appeared  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annates  de 
Chimie,  I  consider  as  one  of  the  best  ever  published  by 
Fourcroy. 

Jr  JHe  published  a  teiy  elaborate  analysis  of  the  quinquina,  ft 
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fSfaoKB  t>{  }aA  firtotri  St*  Damingo^  vrfaidh  nms  eMisibrtd  aft  tte 
jiamc  as  n  model  Jar  vegetabte  analysis.  It  bears  tbe  eluiet 
chaKacceiB  of  the  peooliar  method  follo^^d  by  Y^^^^^ii^  I 
efaonld  suppose  therefore,  though  nothing  k  said  on  tba  sobfeet, 
that  the  eameiinaeiils  were  contrired  and  executed  by  that  eiiit«> 
sent  chemist. 

.  S*  His  dissertation  on  tiie  sulphate  of  meitmry,  though  insper^ 
ftct)  eontakis  sone  good  obsenmtions)  and  fitciUtated  the  knovT'- 
ledgeof  metallic  salts,  which-wasat  that  time  very  imperfect^ 
imt  has  been  greatly  improved  sinee.  The  danie  reisark  applies 
to  bb  subsequent  memoirs  on  the  action  of  ammonia,  on  iht 
loi^ate,  nitrate,  and  muriate,  of  mercury.  These  papen  contsia 
9ome  mistaken  opinions,  thpugh  the  iieirmatbh  of  tbe  triple 
arits,  which  constitutes  the  bask  of  his  opinion,  be  correct. 

9.  His  i^periments  on  the  brain  contains  seirend  vaftwdile 
£tcts,  and  his  opinion  approaches  to  accuracy.  The  sul]ject  has 
teen  recently  resuBaed  by  Vauquelin,  who  has  pnWifced  a 
curioas  dissertation  on  it,  which  we  shaU  inj^rt  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Annds  <^  PhiioMphy. 

10.  The  analysb  of  tears,  and  the  fiittcus  «tf  the  ^nose,  b^ 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  is  valnable ;  though  it  contains  some 
mistakes,  fiom  the  too  hasty  appliea1»oB  of  an  erroneoiis  theory 
in  the  animal  phenomena. 

11.  The  analysis  of  urine,  and  of  urinary  calculi,  by  the 
same  gentleman,  has  been  mnch  admired  on  tne  Coi^neot,  and 
no  doubt  contains  many  impcNrtaiit  facts ;  but  iiardiy  anoy  kopoiw 
tant  addition  is  made  in  it  to  the  dfesertatkm  of  Dr.  WoUaaMi 
on  the  same  subject,  which  had  been  already  publidied  in  the 
Pbilowphical  Transactions.  To  this  very  important  paper  nd 
allusion  whatever  is  made ;  yet  they  could  faaidly  be  ^aotant  of 
it,  as  they  quote  Dr.  Pearson^s  essay  on  the  same  subject,  wfaxdi 
had  been  published  m  the  same  work. 

12.  Their  experiments  9a  the  combustion  of  bodies  in  otynra*- 
riatic  acid  gas,  and  the  detonations  which  take  place  when 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash  and  a  o6mbostible  substunce  ate 
nused  together  and  struck  upon  an  anvil^  are  cm'idus,  though 
they  add  but  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  che^ 
mistry. 

^  13.  Their  method  of  obtaining  barjrtes  in  a  state  of  purity,  by 
exposing  the  nitrate  of  baiytes  to  a  red  beat  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  is  a  good  one ;  and  is  by  far  the  easiest  way  lo  procum 
that  earth  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity. 

14.  Their  theoqr  of  the  formation  of  sulphuric  eAer,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  plausible;  and  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
true  as  any  other  explanation  which  has  been  hitherto  ofi^ed  ^ 
but  they  were  wrong  in  attempting  to  extend  that  theory  to  the 
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15.  They  ascertained  by  jexperiment  tbftt  the  tknee  Uquicb, 
known  by  the  names  of  pyromucous,  pyrolignous,  and  pyrotar-* 
taroiis  acids,  are  nothing  eke  than  vin^ar  iioMing  in  solution  a 
portion  oi  empyreumatic  oU. 

16.  They  ascertained  th^  presence  of  phosphate  of  magnesia 
in  the  bones  of  all  animals. 

17-  Their  experiments  upon  crude  platina  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful. They  detected  in  it  the  presence  of  a  new  metal.  But 
as  they  in  fact  confounded  the  two  metah  of  Tennant,  the 
osmium  and  iridium,  together,  all  their  observations  were 
either  erroneous,  or  so  confused  that  it  wi^s  impossible  to  dis- 
encafigle  the  truth  from  them. 

18.  Their  experiments  on  the  bitter  principle  extracted  frodk 
indigo^  and  the  detonating  property  which  it  possesses,  are 
curious.  The  subject  was  earned  farther  by  Hatchett  and 
Chevreul* 

19.  They  were  un^iucces^ful  in  their  attempts  to  detect  the  . 
presence  pf  Suaric  acid  in  bones ;  though  this  was  afterwarda 
successfully  executed  by  Berzelius. 

20«  They  discovered  a  quantity  of  uncombined  phosphorus  in 
the  melts  of  fishes.  ^  They  showed.,  likewise,  an  analogy  between 
the  pollen  of  the  aatberas  of  «ome  flowers,  and  the  seminal  fluid 
of  animals., 

f?l.  They  detected  in  the  common  enion  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  showed  fay 
experinient  that  this  saccharine  matter  was  converted  into  mano$ 
by  a  spoataaeous  change  which  it  underwent.  They  found,  at 
the  same  tinie,  that  manpa  is  incapable  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  yield 
alcohol. 

,     2^,.  They  ascertained  the  prq>ertie8  of  animal  mucus,  and 
showed  that  it  differed  from  all  other  animal  substances. 

'23.  These,  though  only  a  small  number  of  the  chemical 
ppers  published  by  Fourcroy>  are  by  far  the  most  important* 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  what  portion  of  each  belongs 
to  Fourcroy,  and  what  to  Vauquelin  ;  but  there  is  one  merit,  at 
least,  which  cannot  be  refused  Fourcroy,  ana  it  is  no  small  one* 
He  formed  and  brought  forwards  Vauquelin,  and  proved  to  him 
jever  afterwards  a  most  steady  and  inde&tigable  friend.  This  is 
bestowing  no  small  panegyric  on  his  character;  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  retained  such  a  friend  -through  all 
the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  if  his  own  qualities  had 
not  been  such  as  to  merit  so  steady  an  attachment,    I  have  taken 
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no  oetice  of  the  labours  of  M.  de  Fourcroy  in  the  chemical  part 
of  the  Encyclopedic  Afethodique,  though  they  are  rather  volu- 
minous, because  I  conceive  them  of  inferior  importance  to  those 
which  I  have  noticed.  • 


*  Article  II. 

Analysis  of  the  Cerebral  Matter  of  Man,   and  some    other 
Animals.    By  M.  Vauquelin.* 

Sect.  I. 

History  of  the  chemical  labours  hitherto  undertaken  on  the 
cerebral  matter. 

Although  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  functions  which  it 
IS  supposed  to  perform,  ought  to  have  early  excited  the  curiosity 
of  chemkts,  yet  one  is  surprised  to  find  but  very  Ihtle  in  theb 
works  concerning  its  chemical  nature.  Even  the  small  number 
of  experiments  which  have  been  undertaken  have  not  been 
pushed  fiir  enough  to  enable  us  to  deduce  any  positive  conse- 
quences. Hence  the  opinions  formed  respecting  the  composition 
of  the  brain  are  erroneous,  or  at  least  incomplete.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  resume  the  subject  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  to  employ  that  care  and  precision  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  rendered  necessary.  I  have  undertaken  this 
difBcult  task.  I  submit  the  results  which  I  have  obtained  to  the 
chemists.  It  is  their  province  to  judge  how  for  I  have  succeeded. 

Gurman  first  announced  the  long  period  during  which  the 
brain  remains  sound  in  the  cradum  of  dead  bodies. 

Burrhus  compared  this  organ  to  an  oil,  and  particularly  to 
spermaceti. 

Thouret,  whose  loss  medicine  laments,  in  an  excellent 
memoir  on  the  dead  bodies  found  in  the  burying-ground  of  the 
Innocents,  considered  the  substance  of  the  brain  as  a  sort  of 
soap. 

Fourcroy,  whom  the  sciences  likewise  deplore,  advanced  an 
opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  matter  different 
from  that  of  Thouret.  f  He  considered  it  as  principally  com- 
posed of  albumen  and  of  another  matter,  which  he  thought  a 
peculiar  substance.  Though  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  leave 
several  things  imperfect,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  theni 

♦  From  the  Annates  dc  Chimiey  vol,  Ixxxi.  p.  ST. 
4*  Apn^lei  de  Chimic,  yol.  xy'u 
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with  iniDe,  that  hb  account  of  the  brain'  is  by  far  the  completest 
hitherto  given,  and  that  it  approaches  pretty  closely  to  the  truth, 

Sbct.  IL 

Treatment  of  the  brain  with  alcohol^  or  spirit  of  wine, ' 

A  portion  of  human  brain,  deprived  of  its  envelopes,  and 
reduced  to  a  homogeneous  pulp  in  a  marble  mortar  by  means  of 
a  wooden  pestle,  was  mixed  with  about  five  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol  of  36  degrees.  This  mixture,  left  to  macerate  during 
24  hours,  wa^  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature,  and  passed 
thi^ough  the  filter. 

The -alcohol  had  acquired  a  greenish  colour.  It  deposited,  on 
cooling,  a  white  matter,  partly  in  flocks,  and  partly  in  plates. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  cooling,  the  alcohol  was  filtered  again. . 
It  still  retained  its  green^  colour.  Water  destroyed  its  transpa- 
rency, and  rendered  it  milky. 
'  This  alcohol,  being  evaporated  till  only  one  eighth  part  of  it 
remained,  deposited,  on  cooling,  an  oily  matter,  yellowish  and 
fluid,  which  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  itself 
continued  yellowish. 

We  shall  hereafter  examine  this  oily  matter,  together  with  the 
lH]uor  which  accompanied  it. 

The  alcohol  obtained  by  distillation  was  poured  upon  the 
cerebral  matter,  already  once  digested  with  alcohol,  as  has  beea 
already  said. 

After  having  boiled  the  mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
alcohol  was  filtered  while  hot.  It  passed  through  the  filter  with 
a  colour  approaching  to  blue,  and  deposited,  on  cooling,  a 
white  matter,  as  in  the  firs(  operation,  but  less  abundant.  The 
alcohol,  after  having  deposited  thb  matter,  still  became  milky 
when  mixed  with  water.  This  alcohol,  when  distilled,  passed 
without  colour;  and  the  residue  of  the  distillation,  which* 
amounted  to  about  the  28th  part  of  the  liquid  subjected  to 
distillation,  had  lost  its  green  colour,  and  acquired  a  yellow 
colour. 

This  residue  exhibited  two  sorts  of  liquors ;  one  which  had 
the  aspect  of  an  oil,  and  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the 
othervp  less  coloured,  resembled  a  solution  of  gum. 

We  defer  the  examination  of  these  two  liquids  till  we  come  to 
describe  those  which  were  obtained  by  the  first  operation,  because 
we  suspect  them  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 

The  white  matter  deposited  by  alcohol  in  the  first  operation, 
and  that  which  the  same  liquid  allowed  to  deposite  in  the  second 
operation,  had  a  pasty  consistence,  a  greasy  and  glutinous  feel;,  a- 
brilliant  and  satiny  appearance.  , 
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Tfee  last  pcvf  ion  was  whker  a««i  mom  solid ;  twjt  bemg  mehcfd^ 
it  wa^  ch«nged>  Uke  the  fiwt,  upon  bring  brought  near  the  ftime 
of  a  candle. 

These  substances,  when  dfied  trpdiS  filtering  paper,  rendered 
it  transparent,  and  stained  it  as  ail  oil  would  have  done. 

The  matter,'  which  had  been  retained  in  solution  by  the 
akohol,  and  which  had  becft  cieparaled  by  the  difetllkiiois  of  this 
liquid,  hdd  a  yellow  coknnr^  add  tras  0f  ihe  oonftiiPtetlcie  of  ft. 
paste,  and  adhesive.  When  dried,  it  dissohed  again  m  boiKfig 
ateobol ;  btit  before  entering  into  cotfiHinatiott  with  th^  Squid^ 
ic  melted  aft  the*  bof toast  c^  the  v^se),  and  assuoied  the  appear- 
ance of  an  oil.  The  alcoholic  solution  depositee,  on  coolnsgv 
t#0  naattew,  which  pfotwtbfy  dilFci?  fmm  e«eti  other  in  the  aspect 
only:  the  ode,  ti^faich  precipitates  fif^  aUltches  ilsell  w  Hke 
sides  of  the  ▼essel*  under  the  forffl  of  a  yellotv,  tbiek,  tenajofous 
fkt$  the  other  i^efmeim  suspended  to  the  Vk(mf,  uodev  the  jbim 
of  scales,  white  and  brilliant  like  bor^cie  acid*  • 

Sect.  HI. 
Desmcdion  (^ihe  Brain* 

Nine  ounces,  one  gros  (about  292  grammefs,  or  4$i2  gnim 
tfoy,  or  very  nearfy  three  quarters  of  a  troy  pound),  of  cerebral 
matter,  when  dried  over  the  water-bathy  were  reduced  ^to  two 
o«nic6s>  or  Deafly  to  a  fifth  part  of  their  originAl  weight ;  but 
the  d^ccatioi^  was  not  comfplete.  These  two  Ounces  of  Dtfatter, 
burnt  in  a  platinum  crucible,  decrepitated  and  melted,  and 
produced  a  smoke,  which  had  the  odour  of  aa  ettipyreuBdetic 
kM.  This  oil,  in  burning,  gate  a  yellowish  white  and  very  large 
flame,  and  deposit^  a  ^reat  deat  of  lamp  black.  Then  the 
odottr  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  became  imperceptible.  As  soon 
as  the  flame  ceased^  the  crucible  was  withdrawn  from  the  fire. 
Tte  ebareoal  whi(*h  it  contained  weighed  S^V  grammes  (l  gros, 
25  grains ;  or  7^7  g^ins  troyj.  It  was  reduced  to  powder,  and 
exposed  again  to  beat  in  a  platmum  crudble.  Though  exposed 
to  a  vioient  heat,  it  did  not  appear  to  burn;  bat  softened^ 
assuming  a  pasty  form. 

After  having  been  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  white  heat,  its 
weight  was  still  4*68  grammes  (72^  grains  troy)  ;  so  that  it  had 
only  lost  38  hundred  parts  of  a  gramme,  which  demonstrates  a 
very  difScjilt  combustion  in  this  charcoal. 

Being  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried,  it  now  weighed 
enly  236  grammes  (36^-5  grains  troy).  ^  Hence  it  had  lost  2*32 
grammes. 

The  solution  strongly  reddened  the  tincture  of  litmus ;  and 
the  precipitate  which  lime-water  formed  in  it  ^tas^  rediasolved^ 
till  the  excess  of  acid  was  saturated. 
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Tbft  same  ebafooal,  exp^d  ta  heat  a  second  time,  bomt 
with  a  slight  flame  gf  phosphorus  ^  but  after  a  certain  iatervat  k 
softened  as  before,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  paste.  It  was 
washed  a  second  time,  and- %he  water  became  acid,  as  before* 
Thesie  processes  were  repeated  in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole 
of  the  charcoal  was  consumed. 

The  wafer  employed  in  washing  the  diarcoal  being  evaporated, 
yielded  a  white  deposite,  with  a  tint  of  blue,  and  a  pasty  con- 
sbtemaBu  This  deposite,  being  separated  from  tlie  ti^or  by  the 
i^ler,^idekcd  very  readify  iato  a  tran^arest  g}as»*  The  same 
dbpofit»  rodttceds  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  diluted  aidpburic 
aoid^  fiunisbedi  sulphate  of  Bme^  biut  in  a  <}ua»tity  whicb  did 
hot  GMvespond  with  that  of  the  matter  enployed% 

AmnK>nia>  bdng  aiixed  with  a  saiatl  portioQ  of  tbo  liquid 
ftoflu  Wiicb  the  above-meBfeiooed  deposite  had  been  separated^ 
occasioned  only  a  very  slight.  precifHtatipn,  Caui^  potash^  oit 
the  ooBlravy,'  occasioned  a  very  plenl»ful  one.  This  last  preci- 
pitate was  diie%  magnesia,  while  the  deporate  foftned  sponta^ 
ocously  in  the  Uqinr  was  phosphate  of  lime. 

As  ei^ry  thing  seemed  to  show  that  the  acidity  of  the  Hquor 
Bimtidned  above  was  due  to  phosphoric  acid,  lime-water  was 
mixed  with  it  till  no  farther  precipitation,  took  plaor.  This  last 
]nred{Htate  being  washed,  was  disserved  in  muriatic  add,  and  the 
Mnsepreeipitated  fr«m  it  by  means  of  oaakte  of  ammonia*  The 
Mqaorof  thad  last  experiment  was  treated  with  caustio  potash*^ 
lut  no  praoifHtate  took  place  while  it  remained  coM.  A  botlii^ 
heat  being  employed,  a  ilocky  precipiti^e  was  obtained^  whi(£ 
possossed  the  properties  of  magnesia^ 

The  liquor  precipitated  by  lime-water,  as  mentioned  abovetr 
was  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel,  that  the  excess  of  lime  might 
flit  dew».  After  filtration  this  liquid  had  a  yellowish  coloat,  e 
eaustio  taste^  and  precipitated  abundantly  muriate  of  platinunt 
fMo/fti,  This  liquor,  when  concentrated,  was  left  in  the  open 
air,  that  it  might  crystallize,  and  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
it- contained  s/Sis, :  but  all  the  experiments  to  which  it  was  sub* 
|Bcted*demonstrated  that  it  was  only  potash  partly  saturated  with 
earbonic  acid. 

These  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  the  brain  prove  that 
the  salts  contained  in  that  organ  are  phosphates  of  lime,  of 
magnesia,  and  of  potash. 

The  matter  of  the  brain,  after  having  been  repeatedly  boiled 
m  al€oboi>  being  burnt  in  a  platinum  crucible,  exhibited  almost 
the  same  phenon^na  as  the  brain  in  its  natural  state ;  that  is  to 
fmfi  it  decapitated  and  flamed,  but  emitted  less  sniohe ;  and  ita 
charcoal  being  calcined,  did  not  soften,  and  gave  no  signs  pf 
sieidi^.^    This  proverthat  the  constituents  which  pioducod  thb 
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effect  in  the  entire  brain  w^re  ren^oved  by  the  alcohol.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  what  these  constituents  are. 

Skct,  IV. 

Examination  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  Irain  which  is  depo^ 
sited  during  the  cooling  of  the  alcohol  ia  which  Irain  has  been 
boiled. 

We  have  already  described  the  principal  physical  characters  of 
this  substance :  we  have  said  that  it  was  white  and  solid,  but  soft, 
and  of  a 'pitchy  consistence ;  that  it  had  a^  brilliant  and  satinlike 
aspect ;  and  that  it  stained  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  oils  do. 
We  shall  now  examine  its  chemical  nature  and  composition. 

)  •  When  exposed  to  heat  it  melts^  but  it  does  not  become  sa 
fluid  as  tallow  does,  and  assumes  a  brown  colour  at  a  temperature- 
at  which  common  fat  is  not  altered. 

2-  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  leaving  only  a  few  flocks  of 
animal  matter,  which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  first  operation 
by  means  of  the  water  contained  in  the  brain.  During  the 
cooling  of  the  alcohol  the  greatest  part  of  this  matter  precipi- 
tates with  all  its  usual  characters :  20  parts  of  alcohol  at  56  de- 
grees are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  part  of  this  matter. 

S.  When  exposed  to  the  sun  this  matter  acquires  a  yellow 
colour,  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  fatty  matter  which  is 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  after  it  has  deposited 
the  fatty  matter,  the  propcFties  of  which  we  arc  describing.  I 
do  not  Know  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon. 

4.  A  portion  of  this  matter,  which  had  been  dissoWed  several 
times  in  alcohol  to  separate  the  last  remains  of  the  animal  matter 
which  it  contained,  was  burnt  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The 
combustion  took  place  very  readily,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  deal  of  flame  and  smoke.  The  charry  residue  washed  with 
distilled  water  communicated  to  that  fluid  a  very  distinct  acidity, 
and  the  property  of  precipitating  lime-water. 

The  smgular  result  of  this  operation,  which  announced  un- 
ambiguously the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  made  me  suspect 
that  this  fatty  matter  contained  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  the  base  of  which  might  have  been  volatilized  by  heat, 
though  this  last  opinion  was  not  very  probable.  However,  to 
determine  the  point,  I  made  the  following  experiments : — 

1 .  I  mixed  the  fatty  matter  with  distilled  water,  and  observed 
with  surprise  that  it  formed  with  that  fluid  a  kind  of  emulsioD,. 
and  did  not  separate  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  observed  that 
this  emulsion  possessed  no  acid  properties,  and  did  not  alter  the 
colour  of  tincture  of  litmus. 

2.  1  mixed  it  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^  and  peredved 
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1K>  indicatioa  of  the  preseiu^e  of  ammonia.  Even  a  boiling; 
heat  did  not  deveiope  the  smallest  trace  of  this  alkali.  In  this 
experiment  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  perceive,  that  though  I 
had  employed  a  quantity  of  potash  more  than  sufficient  to 
dissolve  a  quantity  of  tallow,  more  than  I  employed,  yet  the 
Bcdution  did  not  take  place ;  and  the  mixture  remained  as  mi^cy 
as  if  water  had  beon  employed  instead  of  potash. 

I  think  we  may  conclude  from  these  experiments  that  the 
fiitty  matter  from  the  brain  contained  neither  phosphoric  acid 
nor  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  the  acid  which  appears 
after  the  combustion  had  another  origin. 

3.  A  hundred  parts  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain  were 
heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  200  parts  of  potash,  and  a 
little  water.  The  mixture  did  not  melt ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
became  harder,  which  would  not  have  happened  if  the  substance 
in  question  had  been  real  tallow.  When  the  humidity  was 
dissipated  it  assumed  a  brown  colour,  took  fire,  emitted  an  odour 
of  burning  grease,  and  gave  out  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  The 
residue  of  this  operation  was  washed  with  distilled  water ;  the 
liquid  being  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  boiled,  gave,  whea 
mixed  with  lime-water,  a  flocky  precipitate,  which  was  phosphate 
of  limcj^  and  which  weiglied,  when  dry^  the  tenth  part  of  the 
i&ass  employed. 

4.  A  hundred  parts  of  the  same  matter  thrown  successively 
»  into  melted  nitre  took  fire  with  great  facility,  producing  scarcely 

any  smoke,  the  whole  was  destroyed,  and  not  the  smallest  trace 
of  charry  n^atter  remained.  The  residue  of  this  operation, 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding^  gave  the  same 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experiments, 
except  that  there  is  phosphorus  combined  with  the  fatty  matter 
of  the  brain,  and  which  dissolved  in  alcohol  at  the  same  time 
with  the  fatty  matter  ?  We  find  in  the  residue  after  combustion 
neither  phosphate  of  lime  nor  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The 
alkaline  phosphates  would  have  found  enough  of  water  in  the 
brain  to  remain  in  solution  in  the  alcohol,  and  not  to  precipitate 
when  the  liquid  cools.  Accordingly  we  find  phosphate  of  pot- 
ftsh,  superphosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  in  the  residue  of 
flie  alcohol  evaporated,  w»hich*had  been  digeste^.  with  the 
cwebral  matter.  We  must  therefore  admit  the  existence  of 
phosphorus  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  the  roes  of  fishes,  where 
It  was  discovered  by  Fourcroy  and  me.  The  proportion  of  it, 
indeed,  is  yety  small;  for  from  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime  which  I  obtained  in  the  preceding  experiments,  i  estimate 
te  quantity  not  to  exceed  -j-§^ths  of  a  part :  but  if  we  subtract 
the  humidity  of  the  brain^  and  only  consider  the  dry  residuum, 

VoL.LN^'V.  Y 
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in  that  case  the  phosphorus  may  be  considered  as  amounting  to 
about  rh^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  whole. 

Though  the  substance  whose  properties  have  been  described  in 
this  section  has  more  analogy  with  tallow  and  hi  than  with  any 
other  class  of  bodies,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
ordinary  fat.  It  differs  from  it  principally  by  its  solubility  m 
alcohol,  its  capacity  of  crystallizing,  its  viscidity,  its  inferior 
fusibility,  and  the  black  colour  which  it  assumes  in  melting. 
Thus,  though  we  class  it  among  fetty  bodies,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  particular  and  new  species. 

Sect.  V. 

Of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain  which  remains  in  solution  in 
the  alcohol  after  its  cooling. 

We  have  observed  before,  that  after  the  alcohol  digested  with 
the  brain  had  deposited  its  fatty  matter,  it  remained  of  a  green, 
colour ;  and  that  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  portion 
of  alcohol,  which  had  been  digested  on  the  same  portion  of 
..brain,  had  a  sapphire  blue  colour.  In  order  to  discover  the 
Colouring  matter  we  distilled  this  alcohol.  The  following  are 
the  observations  that  we  made : — 

The  green  and  blue  colour  is  not  destroyed  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  alcohol,  as  long  as  any  of  the  alcohol  remains ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  whole  is  driven  off,  the  matter  acquires  a  yellow 
colour,  of  more  or  less  intensity.  Neither  the  alkalies  nor  acids 
change  these  colours. 

When  these  operations  are  performed  on  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  alcohol  which  have  been  digested  on  the  same  quan- 
tity of  brain,  we  see,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  an  oily 
fluid  of  a  yellow  colour  precipitate  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the. 
aqueous  fluid  derived  from  the  humidity  of  the  brain.  But  this 
effect  does  not  take  place  with  the  last  portions  of  alcohol,  be- 
cause they  contain  no  more  water. 

The  liquid,  at  the  bottom  of  which  this  fatty  matter  collects, 
has  likewise  a.  yellow  colour,  a  taste  of  the  juice  of  meat,  and 
slightly  sweetish,  and  it  ^ives  marks  of  acidity.  While  this 
liquor  is  hot,  the  matter  remains  quite  distinct,  and  seems  to 
have  some  consistence ;  but  By  cooling,  or  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  it  absorbs  humidity,  becomes  opake,  and  so  mixed 
with  the  water  that  it  cannot  be  separated.  We  must  therefore 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment  to  make  this  separation 
in  the  proper  manner. 

From  these  remarks  it  Is  obvious  that  hot  water  must  be 
employed  to  wash  this  substance,  and  to  free  it  from  the  soluble 
inatters  with  wl^jch  it  is  mixed. 
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lb  dry  this  oil  after  washing  ii,  we  mfty  expo^  it  for  some 
time  to  the  opea  air^  or  to  a  gentle  heat. 

Let  us  examine  the  properties  of  thid  matter  thus  purified^ 
leaving  to  another  section  the  esamiuation  of  the  Water  from 
which  it  has  been  sepiirated. 

1.  It  has  a  reddish  brown  c6Iotir>  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
the  brain  itself,  but  stronger.  Hence  it  is  probably  thb  sub  • 
stance  which  gives  its  peculiar  odour  to  the  brain. 

2.  Its  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  rfldcid  fat. 

3.  When  agitated  with  cold  water  it  mixes  with  that  liquid, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  homogeneous  emulsion,  which  separates 
Only  very  slowly.  iTie  mineral  acids,  mixed  in  a  certain  quan-* 
tity  with  this  emulsion,  immediately  precipitate  an  oily  matter, 
under  the  f<wm  of  white  opake  flocks;  add  the  liquor  thea 
passes  dear  through  the  filter,  which  was  not  the  caie  before. 
The  muriatic  acid  which  has  thus  served  to  coagulate  this  species 
of  emulsion,  lets  fall  very  light  white  flocks,  when  mixed  With 
ammonia ;  but  when  nitric  acid  is  employed^  it  neithei'  can  be 
made  to  precipitate  by  ammonia  nor  lime-water. 

The  infusion  of  nutgalfs  likewise  coagulates  this  emulsiofil. 

4«  If  the  water  be  decanted  off  as  soon  as  the  fatty  matter 
is  deposited,  and  it  be  left  to  itself^  it  putrifies,  and  c^iales  H 
fetid  odour,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  animal  tiiatter. 

5.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  some  light  flocks  excepted^ 
which  do  not  amount  to  the  hundredth  part  of  it.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  sepslrates  from  the  alcohol  when  it  cools,  and  renders 
it  milky,  as  would  hapj^n  to  a  solution  of  resin. 

6.  Exposed  ori  burnmg  coals  it  melts,  blackens,  swells  up, 
and  emits  an  odour  of  burning  animal  matter^  and  afterwardii 
that  of  gi'easejin  the  state  of  vapour. 

7.  When  burnt  iii  a  platinum  <irucible,  either  ^loiie  or  mixed 
with  potash  or  nitrate  ot  potash,  it  always  furnishes  phosphoric 
acid,  either  uflcombined  or  combined  with  the  alkali,  according 
to  the  process;  just  as  happens  to  the  fatty  matter  deposited 
from  the  alcohol  during  its  cooling.  Hence  we  must  fortti  thc5 
same  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  this  add.  We  must  admit 
the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  the  fatty  matter. 

From  400  grammes  of  brain  employed  in  this  process  we  have 
obtained  about  3  grammes  of  this  matter,  which  amounts  to 
about  0-75  of  a  gramme  per  cent. 

We  ought  now  to  inquire  in  what  this  SUbstalnce  differs  from 
that  which  falls  spontaneously  from  the  alcohol  daring  its  cool- 
ing, the  properties  of  which  haVe  beeii  already  described. 

Though  it  remains  in  solution  in  the  cold  alcohol,  it  is  flot 
very  soluble  in  that  liquid ;  for  wheii  alcoholj  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  is  saturated  with  it,  a  portion  is  deposited,  as  the 
alcohol  cools,  in  the  form  of  flocks.   In  this  respect  it  approacb«s 
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very  n^ar  tbe  first  substance.  It  differs  from  it  by  its  leddish 
brown  colour,  by  its  smaller  consistence,  by  a  slight  taste  of 
boiled  meat  Which  the  first  substance  has  not^  and  by  a  greater 
tendency  to  crystallisation. 

This  difference  is  produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  animd 
matter,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  may  be 
aquarated  &om  the  fatty  matter  by  means  of  cold  alcohol. 

Sject.  VI. 

Of  the  yellow  aqtieotis  liquor  which  remains  after  the  separa^ 
iiQu  of  the  two  fatty  substances^  ly  cooling  and  by  evaporating^ 
ike  akohoU 

\  When  one  has  deprived  the  brain,  by  means  of  alcohol^  of 
every  thing  soluble  in  that  liquid,  and  separated,  by  the  me^ods 
»bove  described^  the  two  fatty  substances  from  the  alcohol,  there 
remains  a  Yiyxot  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour^  which  has  the 
taste  of  the  juice  of  meat  with  a  little  sweetness.  This  liquid 
reddens  litmus ;  and  is  precipitated  by  lime-water,  iofusion  ci 
nutgalls,  &c. 

.  To  learn  tbe  nature  of  tbe  substances  contained  in  that  liquid 
we  in  the  first  place  diluted  it  with  a  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  poured  into  it  lime-water  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
continued  to  fall.  The  matter  washed  and  dried  in  the  open  air 
liad  a  yellow  colour.  When  calcined  it  assumed  a  black  colour^ 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  animal  matter,  which  is  decom** 
posed  by  the  heat. 

This  substance  thus.  C9lcined  and  redissolved  in  nitric  acid  was 
^gain  precipitated  white  by  ammonia.  It  was  not  blackened  by 
exposure  to  heat,  and  possessed  the  characters  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
'  After  having  precipitated,  by  means  of  lime,  the  phosphoric 
acid  contained  in  the  aqueous  liquid,  we  evaporated  it  to  dryness, 
with  the  requisite  precautions.  The  matter  which  it  furnished 
weighed  4-5  grammes  ifid*b  grains  troy).  In  this  state  it  had 
a  reddish  brown  colour,  was  semitransparent,  had  a  taste  sinGular 
to  the  juice  of  n^eat  with  a  little  sweetness;  it  dissolved  ia 
alcohol  with  great  facility,  leaving  only  some  atoms  of  a  saline 
^  matter  which  effervesced  with  acids. 

Exposed  to  the  air  it  became  soft  by  attracting  humidity.  A 
portion  of  this  matter  being .  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
swelled  up  considerably,  and  emitted  vapours  which  had  the 
odour  of  burning  animal  matter.  It  left  a  charcoal,  which 
yielded,  when  w^hed  with  water  and  the  liquid  was  evaporated^ 
a  little  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 

It  follows,,  evidently,  from  these  ekpepiments,  that  the 
Aqueous  liquid  contairied  uncombined  phosp)ioric  acid  and- 
phosphate  of  potash,  or  perhaps  superphosphate  of  potash  and 
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an  animal  matter,  which  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol  and  water^ 
by  its  property  of  being  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls,  by 
its  reddish  brown  colour,  its  deliquescence,  its  taste  and  smell  of 
the  juice  of  meat,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
substance  which  Rouelle  formerly  called  the  saponaceous  extract 
of  meat,  and  to  which  M.  Thenard  has  given  the  name  of 
esmaxome. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  this  substance,  a  portion  of  which 
remains  with  the  fatty  matter  obtained  from  the  alcohol  ,by 
evaporation,  which  gives  it  the  reddish  colour,  the  property  of 
mixing  with  water,  and  of  emitting  the  smell  of  animal  matter 
when  burning. 

Skct.  VII. 

Statement  of  the  constituents  of  the  Irain  soluble  in  akohoL 

We  now  know  the  different  sub9tances  separated  from  t(id 
brain  by  alcohol  when  repeatedly  digested  upon  it.    They  are, 

1.  A  fatty  matter,  white,  solid,  of  a  satin  lustre,  and  a 
tenacity  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  tallow  or  fat. 

2.  Another  fatty  matter  of  a  red  colour,  having  less  consist- 
ence than  the  preceding,  but  which  seems  to  differ  from  it  onl^ 
IB  consequence  of  a  Uttle  osmazome  which  remains  mixed 
with  it. 

d.  An  animal  matter  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  forming  with  tannin  an  insoluble  combina- 
tion, having  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  juice  of  meat,  and  which 
b  certainly  the  principle  at  present  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
csmazame, 

4.  Stiperpho^ate  of  potash,  together  with  some  traces  of 
common  salt,  of  which  I  have  not  spoken,  because  it  occurs  in 
all  the  animal  humours. 

Sect.  VIII. 

Examination  of  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  insoluble  in 
ulcohoL 

When  we  have  separated,  by  repeated  digestions  in  boiling 
alcohol,  every  part  of  the  .bfain  soluble  in  that  liquid,  there 
remains  a  grejrish  white  matter  in  the  form  of  flocks,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  fresh  cheese,  but  differs  from  that  substance 
fcy  its  chemical  properties :  400  grammes  of  fresh  brain  furnished 
31  grammes  of  this  substance. 

This  substance  in  drying  assumes  a  grey  colour,  a  semitrans- 
parence,  and  a  fracture  similar  to  that  of  gum  arabic. 

Put  into  water  in  that  state  it  absorbs  a  portion  of  it,  becomes 
opake,  swells  up,  and  softens.  The  water  dissolves  a  small  por- 
tion of  it,  for  it  becoines  putrid  after  an  interval -of  some  days. 

Thus  softened  it  dissolves  readily  by  tbe  assistance  of  heat  ttl 
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caustic  potash,  and  during  the  solution  no  ammonia  is  disen* 
gaged,  as  is  the  case  with  the  curdy  portion  of  milk  when 
dissolved  in  the  jsapac  manner. 

The  solution  of  this  substance  in  potash  is  slightly  brown,  ita 
smell  is  not  strong,  the  acids  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  white 
flocks,  and  disengage  ^  yery  fjetid  odpur.  ^Vhep  acetate  of  lead 
is  dropped  into  the  solution,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  falls^  show- 
ing obviously  the  presenpe  of  sulphur. 

^  Five  grammes  (77'2  grain?  troy)  of  this  matter  cautiously 
distilled,  furnished  carbonate  pf  ammonia  in  crystals,  and  a  red 
oil  haying  a  ^mell  sipilar  to  that  of  jalbumen  decomposed  in  the 
same  manner.  There  remained  in  the  retort  I  gramme  (15*4 
grains  troy)  of  charcoal,  wjiich  requjred  5  grammes  of  nitre  to 
be  entirely  burnt. 

Tlie  solution  of  salt  obtained  from  it  Icfk  5  centigrammes 
(0*77  of  a  grain  troy)  of  earthy  residue,  which  was  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  liquid  bejng  supersaturated  by  nitric  acid,  and 
subjected  tp  ebullition,  liet  fall* no  precipitate;  but  it  yielded  a 
copious  one  when  mi^ed  with  lime-water.  This  shows  that  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia  hdd  been  decomposed  by  the  potash,  and 
perhaps  evep  9  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

This  matter  heated  alone  in  a  crucible,  decrepitates,  swells, 
and  melts  like  albumen.  Its  charcoal,  though  calcined  for  a 
long  time,  does  not  become  acid  like  that  of  the  fatty  matter; 
which  shows  that  it  contains  no  phosphorus.  This  charcoal, 
being  washed  with  muriatic  acid,  furnished  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

When  thrown  into  melted  nitre  it  bums  rapidly,  and  with 
flamp ;  and  we  find  in  the  alkali  resulting  from  that  operation 
very  sensj})]^  trapes  pf  sulphurip  acid,  though  the  saltpetre 
employed  contained  none  of  it.  This  proves  that  the  matter  of 
the  brain  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  contains  sulphur;  and 
confirms  what  was  indicatecl  by  the  acetate  of  lead  dropped  into 
the. alkaline  solution  of  this  substance. 

The  properties,  which  the  portion  of  the  brain  insoluble  in 
alcohol  has  presented,  leave  nqdopbt  that  it  is  perfectly  identical 
Vi^ith  albumen.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  explains 
very  welj  the  coagulation  pf  ^he  brain  mixed  with  water  by 
heat;  acids,  metallic  salts,  &c.  This  was  the  opinion  whicn  • 
Fourcroy  had  formed  of  this  substance  in  his  memoir  pq  the 
subject  publbhed  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 

Sbct.  IX* 

General  Result. 

The  mass  of  the  brain,  xthen,  is  composted  pf  the  fpllqwing 
^■""ices:—     '  '^     •'    •     •  •      '      . 
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1.  Two  fatty  matters^  which  are  probably  identical* 

2.  Albumen. 

3.  Osmazome. 

4.  Different  salts)  and  among  others,  phosphates  of  potash^ 
lime,  and  magnesia;  and  a  little  common  salt. 

^  5.  Phosphorus. 

6.  Sulphur. 

I  conceive,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  conclusions  from 
experiments  so  delicate,  that  these  substances  exist  in  the  brain 
in  the  following  proportions :-;—  ^ 

1.  Water   80*00 

2.  White  fatty  matter    4*53 

3.  Keddish  fatty  matter 070 

4.  Albumen 7*00 

'   5.  Osmazome 1*12 

6.  Phosphorus    1*50 

7*  AcidSj  salts,  and  sulfbur   .5*15 

100-00 

Sect.  X. 

Putrefaction  9f  the  cerehral  matter. 

A  portion  of  brain  being  .diluted  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  abandoned  to  itself  during  a  month,  presented  the  ' 
following  phenomena.  At  first  it  separated  into  three  parts* 
,  That  portion  which  occupied  the  surface  was  a  part  of  the 
matter  of  the  brain  elevated  by  air  bubbles  attached  to  it.  Tlie 
portion  in  the  middle  was  a  yellow  coloured  liquid,  which  after 
an  interval  of  some  days  assumed  a  fine  red  colour,  which  it 
retained  for  more  than  20  days.  After  that  period  this  colour  by 
degrees  feded,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  yellow  colour,  more 
intense  than  that  which  the  liquid  had  formerly  possessed.  The 
third  portion,  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  was  another 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  brain.  During  the  month  that  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  it  emitted  no  gaseous  matter. 

The  vessel  containing  this  mixture  being  left  open,  there 
issued  out  of  it  an  invisible  vapour,  having  a  disagreeable  smell, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  putrid  cheese.  Some  persons  com- 
pared it  to  the  odour  of  the  intestines  when  beginning  to 
decompose* 

A  paper  dipped  in  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  being 
exposed  to  this  vapour  assumed  immediately  a  blackish  brown 
colour. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  brain  had  thus  putrified  was  sensibly 
alkaline;  at  least  it  restored  the  colour  of  litmus  paper  reddened 
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by  acids,  9Q.d  fortned  white  vapours  when  oxymuriatic  acid  wai 
brought  iiito  its  neighbourhood. 

The  liquid  sepuratcd  by  filtiation  from  the  matter  of  the 
brain  had  an  amber  colour.  Acids  rendered  it  muddy,  throwing 
down  white  flocks.  The  odour  which  it  exhaled  in  these  cir- 
cumstances was  more  fetid  and  disagreeable  than  l^efore.  Oxy- 
muriatic acid  rendered  it  muddy,  likewise;  but  at  the  same  time 
(entirely  destroyed  its  odour. 

After  bluing  jfiltered  the  liquor  was  subjected  to  distillation. 
As  soon  ar  it  was  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
yellow  flocks  separated  in  abundance,  as  happens  when  a  diluted 
^olutioii  of  albumen  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  product  of  the  distillation  was  tvithout  colour.  Its  odour 
was  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  liquid  before  distillation.  It 
precipitated  acetate  of  lead  white,  and  restored  the  colour  of 
litmus  reddened  by  an  add,  Oxymuriatic  acid  destroyed  its 
pdour,  and  made  it  assume  a  wllow  colour. 

When  the  liquor  remaininfiPln  the  retort  was  reduced  to  about 
ja  fifth  part,  it  was  filtered.  Its  colour  was  yellow,  and  its  odour 
similar  to  that  of  old  cheese.  It  had  become  acid,  for  it  red- 
dened the  colour  of  litmus  paper.  Infusion  of  nutgalls,  lime- 
ivater,  and  alcohol,  formed  flocky  precipitates  in  it.  Ammonia 
also  occasioned  a  granular  and  semitransparent  precipitate,  which 
resembled  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  magnesia.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  being  mixed  with  this  liquid  develo]ied  a  strong 
pmell  of  vinegar. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  brain  which  had  undergone  fermenta* 
tlon,  being  washed  with  water,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  communicated  to  it  a  bluish  green  colour,  as  if  the 
brain  had  undergone  no  alteration.  This  alcohol,  on  cooling, 
deposited  a  white  matter,  partly  it  flocks,  partly  in  crystak. 
There  remained  a  greyish  substance,  which  the  alcohol  had  not 
dissolved,  aod  which  resembled  albumen. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude, 

1.  That  the  fatty  portion  of  the  brain  had  undergone  no 
sensible  chan<re  during  the  putrifaction  of  this/)rgan.  It  pre- 
served the  property  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  to  give  it  a  green 
leolour,  and  to  precipitate,  on  cooling,  in  a  crystalline  JForpn,  and 
retaining  all  its  properties. 

2.  That  a  pirt  only  of  the  albumen  was  destroyed  by  the 
fermeutation,  that  from  this  decomposition  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  resulted  which  dissolved  another  portion  of  the  albu- 
men, and  some  acetic  acid  rendered  sensible  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

^  3.  That  the  osmazome  was  not  decomposed,  at  least  completely, 
§}^cp  its  presence  was  sxill  recognised  in  the  concentrated  liquiJ, 
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We  conceive  that  the  albumen  of  the  brain  putrifics  much 
nft>re  speedily,  and  undergoes  a  more  complete  aheration,  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  air  than  when  it  is  confined  in  a  close 
vessel. 

1  do  not  know  what  the  substance  is  which  assumes  a  red 
colour  during  the  putrefaction  of  the  brain.  I  thought  at  fihst 
that  it  was  the  substance  which  gives  a  green  colour  to  alcohol; 
but  £  gave  up  that  opinion  when  I  saw  that  the  cerebral  matter 
ftill  communicated  the  same  colour  to  alcohol  after  its  putrifac- 
tion. 

The  cerebellum  of  man.  and  the  brain  of  herbivorous  animal^ 
being  examined  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  sam^ precau- 
tions, yielded  the  same  results.  I  propose  to  continue  these 
jresearcheti  on  the  brain  of  other  classes  of  animals. 

Sect.  XI. 
Of  the  medulla  elongaiUy  and  spinal  marrow: 

The  medulla  elongata  and  spinal  marrow  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  brain ;  but  they  contain  much  more  fatty  matter^ 
and  less  albumen,  ozmazome,  and  water.  Hence  the  reasoa 
why  the  spinal  marrow  hAs  greater  consistence  than  the  brain. 

The  spinal  mat  row  communicates  to  alcohol,  when  boiled  in 
it,  a  blue  colour,  as  the  brain  does.  ^  It  contains,  likewise, 
superphosphate  of  potash.  The  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  brain ;  that  is  to  say,  albumen. 
The  fatty  matter  contains  phosphorus,  like  that  of  the  brain. 

i>    Of  the  nerves. 

The  nerves  are  likewise  of  the  same  nature  as  the  brain ;  bu  : 
they  contain  much  less  fatty  matter,  and  green  colouring  matter, 
and  much  more  albumen.  They  contain,  besides,  common  fat, 
which  separates  from  them  when  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  deposites  itself  at  the  bottom  of  that  liquid. 

The  nerves  deprived  as  mucli  as  possible  of  their  fatty  matter 
by  means  of  alcohol  become  semitransparent.  Treated  for  a 
long  time  in  that  state  with  boiling  water,  they  do  not  dissolve ^ 
but  become  white,  opake,  and  swell  up,  obviously  in  conse- 
quence^ of  absorbing  moisture.  The  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled  liolds '  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  matter ;  for  the 
infusion  of  nutgalls  forms  a  precipitate  in  it,  and  the  solution 
properly  evaporated  yields  a  little  jelly,  derived  probably  from 
the  cellular  texture  which  binds  the  nervous  fibres  together. 

After  having  been  treated  with  alcohpl  and  with  water,  the 
nerve  dissolves  almost  comletely  in  caustic  potash.  Only  a  few 
docks  remain,  not  amounting  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  mass 
^mplo^edt    No  ammonia  is  produced  during  the  solution. 
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The  solution  of  nerve  in  alkali  is  precipitated  by  acids^  and 
the  precipitate^  as  well  as  the  liquid  from  which  it  fell,  assumes 
a  purple  colour. 

Nerve  preserved  in  water  undei^goes  little  alteration.  The 
water,  however,  after  a  few  days^  assuxnes  the  odour  of  ^exnen 
very  sensibly. 

Nerve  put  into  oxymuriatic  acid  contracts  its  dimensions.  As 
it  is  chiefly  the  envAope  of  the  nerves  which  undergoes  this 
change,  the  nervous  substance  issues  from  its  case,  and  each  €^ 
the  fibres  which  compose  it  separates  from  those  in  its  neighbour- 
hood 1  so  tliat  the  nerve  loolc^  like  a  hair-pencil  with  its  exitre- 
mhies  diverging.  In  this  situation  the  substance  of  the  nerve 
assuint^s  more  cansiBteoce  aud  whiteness,  owing  to  the  condensa- 
tion and  opacity  which  it  requires.  From  this  experiment,  it 
would  seeui  that  oxymuriatic  acid  would  furnish  a  good  iostru-^ 
iDt^nt  for  facilitating  the  study  of  the  nerves  and  their  evelope* 

Is  it  possible,  from  the  experiments  to  which  the  brain  has 
been  subjected,  to  determine  the  state  in  which  each  of  the 
elements  composing  this  organ  exists  In  it?  Is  not  the  albumen 
united  to  n  porHon  of  phos phone  acid,  and  Is  not  its  consistence 
and  opacity  owing  to  tlii*  combination?  Without  affirming  any 
thing  on  this  head^  I  will  say,  that  this  substance  appears  to 
have  acquired  its  state  of  semicoagtilation  from  an  acid  ^  just  as 
hap]jens  to  the  curdy  part  of  sour  milk;  and  that  tliis  coagulation 
is  produced  entirely  by  a  fermentation^  which  commences  Uke 
that  of  milk,  by  being  acid. 

I  next  proposed  to  myself  this  question.  Is  the  fetty  matter  la 
combination  with  the  albumen  and  the  osmazome  ?  This  seetns  to 
be  the  case^  at  least  with  regard  to  the  fatty  matter  and  albumen; 
for  when  the  matter  of  brain  is  triturated  with  water^  and  converted 
into  a  species  of  emulsiop^  if  it  be  lei^  at  rest  the  albumen  aiid 
fatty  matter  separate  together^  and  the  osmazome  remains  in 
solution  in  the  liquid^  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
albumen.  At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible 
that  these  two  substances  are  only  in  the  state  of  mixture,  and 
that  the  albumen  here  performs  the  same  office  to  the  fatty 
matter  that  mucilage*  does  to  the  oils  of  emulsive  seeds, 

*  1  call  mDcitaic?,  wHh  all  4h«  cbemiitSi  Uie  substance  wHitb  holds  the  oil 
in  ^as pension  in  tlie  emulaiaa  of  almonds,  though  it  be  of  a  very  difler«^t 

nature  fiuiD  giua* 
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Article  III. 

JPopulcUixm  of  Trance  in  1812.     Copied  from  the  French  Exposi 
for  181f  •     Published  in  the  Mmiteur  of  Feb.  27,  1813. 

I.  Old  Fuanck, 


BepartmentSp 

1  Ain.... 

.    2  Aisne 

3  Allkr^ , 

.  4  Lower  Alps , 

5  Higher  Alps  ... .. 

6  Ardeche  ..,,..., 

7  Ardennes , 

8  Arriege  .../...,, 

9  Aube... , 

JO  Aude ., 

1 1  Aveyron , 

12  Bouche  du  Rhone, 

}3  Calvados 

14  Cantal 

\S  Charente , 

16  Charente^  Infer. . . 

17  Cher 

18  Correze ^  •  • 

19  Corsica , 

?0  Cote-d'or 

Rl  CoteduNord,... 

22  Creuse , . 

^S  Dordagne   • 

^24  Doub 

25  Drome  ...»••.», 
?6  Epre 

27  Eure  et  Loire .  • , , 

28  Ficisterre < 

?9  Gard 

SO  Garonne  (Haute) 
81  Gers 

32  Gironde • . 

33  Herault 

34  lUeetVillaiiie.., 

35  Indre ^ 

36  Indre  et  Loire  .. 

37  Isere...! 


Size  in 

Population. 

Square  Miles.  ' 

304,468 

1518-0 

442,989 

2069-0 

260,266 

2050-0  • 

146,994 

2057-7 

124,763 

1529-0 

290,833 

1519-0 

275,792 

1450-8 

222,936 

1462-5 

238,819 

1686-5 

241,993 

1796-7 

331,373 

2272-8  ' 

293,235 

1662-6 

605,420 

1571-9 

251,436 

1585-6 

326,885 

1626-3 

393,011 

1980-0 

228,158 

20440 

254,271 

1642-6 

174,702 

2708-0 

355,43e> 

2422-0 

519,620 

2034-8 

226,224 

1600-4 

424,113 

2481-0 

226,093 

1466-6 

253,372 

1866-8 

421,481 

.1832-0 

265,996 

1679-0 

452,895 

1955-1 

322,144 

1656-4 

367,551 

1774-7 

286,497 

1800-6 

514,462 

2900-0 

301,099 

1742-6 

508,344 

1883-6 

204,721 

1899-6 

275,292 

1720-9 

471,660 

2323*5 

de 
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Departmenti. 


38 
S9 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
£6 

57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
GG 

67 
68 
69 
70 

71 

72 

•73 

74 
75 
76 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 


Jura 

Landes 

Loir  et  Cher  . . 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute)  . 
Loire,  Inferieur 
Lolret . . 


•  •••••«•• 


Lot 

Lot  et  Garonne  • 

Lo2iere  « 

Maine  et  Loire  • 

Manche 

Marne 

Maine  (Haute)  • 

Mayenne 

Meurthe 

Meuse 

Morbiham 

Moselle  . ; 

Nievre 

Nord   

Oise 

Orne 

Pas-de-Calars  • . . 
Puy-de-D6me  . . 
Pyrenees  (B  ) . . . 
Pyrenees  (II.)  ,. 
Pyrenees- or  .  • . . 

Rhin  (Bas) 

Rhin  (Haute) . . . 

Rhone 

Saone  (Haute)  .. 
Saone  et  Loire  . . 

Sarthe   

Seine ♦ . . 

Seine,  Infer.  . . , , 
Seine  et  Maine  • 
Seine  et  Oise  . . . 
Sevres  (Deux)  .. 

Somme 

Tarn    

Tarn  et  Garonne 

Var 

Vendee  


Population. 


272,883 
240,146 
213,482 
315,858 
263,202 
407,827 
285,395 
868,149 
326,127 
143,247 
404,489 
581,429 
311,017 
237,785 
23  2, '253 
365,810 
284,703 
403,423 
385,949 
232,263 
859,833 
383,507 
425,920 
570,338 
542,834 
383,502 
198,763 
126,626 
500,926 
414,265 
340,980 
300,156 
471,457 
410,380 
630,636 
642,948 
304,068 
430,972 
254,105 
495,058 
'295,885 
230,514 
283.296 
268,746 


[Mai 

Size  io 
Square  Miles. 


1390-3 
2487-3 
1663*0 
1331-4 
1388-9 
1950-7 
1864-8 
1467-0 
1471-1 
1407-4 
1985-3 
1866-3 
2265-6 
1748-8 
1433-1 
1737-3 
1669-4 
1882-8 
1742-4 
1896-4 
1597-S 
1605-9 
1783-3 

1877-3 

2194-1 
2087-9 
1294-9 
1136-2 
1368-8 
1518-0 

746-9 
1262-1 
2370-0 
1765-6 

139-4 
1640-1 
1646-1 
1588-3 
1616-5 
1669-5 
1593-2 
1026-5 
1451-6 
1865*6 
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DepaitmeBt^ 

•     PopulatiQO. 

Sice  ID 
Sqoare  Miiei. 

82  Vienne ,. 

253,048 
243^195 
334,196^ 
325,994 

1903^3 

83  Viepne  (Haute) 

84  Vosges 

1574-4 
1623*9 

8S  Yonoe 

2014*1 

Total.... 

28,786,911 

147,973-0 

11.    Countries  added  to  France  since 


I  Alpes  Maritims  . . 
'2  Appenins 

3  Arno 

4  Bouches  de  I'Elbe 

5  Boue.  de  TEsc  * . . 

6  Boue.  de  la  Mse . . 

7  Boue.  du  Rhin .  • . 

8  Boue.  du  Weser  . 
3  Boue.  de  I'Yssel , . 

10  Doire 

11  Dyle 

12  Eros  Occidental;. 

13  Ems  Oriental...^ 

14  Ems  Superieur  . .  • 

15  Escaut 

16  Forets 

17  Prise 

18  Genes 

19  Jemmappe 

20  Leman 

21  Lippe 

22  Lys 

23  Marengo 

24  Mediterran^e  .... 

25  Meuse  Infer 

26  Mont  Blanc 

2J  Montenotte 

28  Monl  Tonnere  . . . 

29  Nethys  ^Deux)  .  • . 

%0  Ocubrone 

^1  Ourthe 

W  Po 

33  RMn  et  Moselle^« . 

34  Boer 

35  Rome 

36  Sambre-Meuse  «• 


131,266 
238,624 
538,450 
375,977 
7^,315 
393,081 
257,573 
331,030 
144,433 
234,822 
431,969 
191,094 
127,959 
420,291 
636,438 
146,333 
175,350 
400,056 
472,366 
210,478 
137,750 
491,143 
318,447 
268,368 
267,249 
300,239 
289,823 
428,988 
284,584 
151,250 
352,264 
399,237 
249,010 
621,410 
548,909 
180,655 


1785. 

890-1 

1500-1 

2354-2 

2040-5 

1740 

1044-8 

1134-8 

2809-7 

939-1 

692-8 

946-9 

1418-5 

878-4 

2717-a 

797-8 

1908-6 
496-7 
656-2 

1040-3 

773-3 

1569-4 

•  1013-4 

961-9 

1356-1 

1045-8 

1768-8 

1097-1 

994-2^ 

7S8-2 

2169-8 

1203-5 

1144-9 

1625-2 

1441-7 

1015-5 

1264-8 
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Departments. 

Populati.o. 

Size  itr 
Square  Mileg. 

37  Sarre 

273,569 
202,822 
6S,533 
431,438 
352,214 
300,709 
205,832 
192,670 
505,387 

156S*l 

38  Sesia   ..«•...•.»•«•••• 

142«-5 

39  SiiDDloQ  ....•.•«•••••• 

1381'0 

40  Stura 

3112-8 

41  Taro * 

1004-3 

42  Trasimene 

2264-2  . 

43  Vaucluse 

647-8 

44  Yssel  siiDeiieiir • . 

1549-7 

45  ^uvderzee 

2^24-2 

Total 

13,951,466 

610497 

Old  France 

28,786,911 
13,951,466 

147-973 

Usurped  Countries 

61^049-7 

Total ......... 

42,738,377 

209,022-7 

Inhabitants  to  the  Square  Mile. 

In  Old  France 194-6 

In  the  Usurped  Countries i .  .228-5 

The  population  of  England  is  196-3  persons  to  the  square 
mile  ;  so  that  it  is  more  populous  than  Old  France  3  but  mueh 
less  so  than  the  usurped  countries,  which 'consbt  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  portions  of  Italy,  by  far  the  best  peopled  portionsr 
in  Europe.  _____^ ^ 


Article  IV. 

On  Feins.    By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  globe  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  its 
structure  has  been  examined,  is  composed  of  rocky  masses, 
which,  it  would  seem,  extend  quite  round  the  glob6  of  the 
earth,  enclosing  it  somewhat  like  the  coats  of /ao  onion.  These 
rocky  masses  are  composed  in  some  cases  of  a  single  mineral ; 
as  limestoncj  serpentine^  quartz;  in  others,  two  or  more  minerals 
are  mixed  together  in  the  same  rock.  Thus  granite  is  composed 
of  felspar  f  quartz^  and  mica;  and  greenstone  of  felspar  and 
hornllende.  All  the  different  rocks  distinguished  by  a  name 
amount  to  about  50 ;  and  as  far  as  observation  has  yet  gone  they 
lie  over  each  other  in  regular  order.  Werner,  to  whom  we  are 
Indebted  for  the  first  classification  of  rocks,  has  divided  them 
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into  Ibcir  distinct  classes,  beginniDg  with  the  lowest,  and  tenni- 
natiag  with  the  highest.  To  these  classes  be  has  given  the  tiamt 
of  formatioQs.    They  are  as  follows : — 

I.  PThnilwe  Formations, 

^  5.  Older  porphyry. 
6*  Primitive  trap. 
7*  Primitive  limestonep 

8.  Older  serpcQtme, 

9,  Quartz. 
10,  Gypsum, 


1.  Granite, 

2.  Gneiss, 

3.  Mica  slate. 

4.  Clay  slate. 

12.  Newer  porphyry. 

13.  Syenite. 

14.  Newer  serpeotioe. 


^11,  Older  flinty  slate. 


1.  Grey  waclce. 

2.  Transition  limestone. 


II,  Transiiion  Fbrmations* 

3,  Transition  trap. 


4.  Transition  flinty  slate. 


III.    Floetz  Fbrmations* 


1,  Old  red  sandstone. 

7«  Third    sandstone,    or  {ree* 

2.  First  floetz  limestone. 

stone. 

3,  First  floetz  gypsum. 

8.  Chalk, 

4,  Variegated  sandstone. 

5,  Second  floetz  gypsum* 
i».  Second  floetz^    or  shell 

9i  Independent  coal, 
10,  Floetz  trap. 

limestone. 

IV.  Alluvial  Format iom. 

Sand,  gravely  &c. 
Loam. 

1 

Clay. 
Turf,  &c. 

■ 

These  rocks  are  sometimes  composed  of  immense  blocks,  some-^ 
tiroes  of  regular  layers  placed  one  above  the  other.  When  these 
layers  consist  of  repetitions  of  the  same  kind  of  rock^  they  are 
called  strciia ;  when  they  consist  of  different  kinds  of  rock,  titey 
are  called  beds*  The  position  of  these  strata  and  beds  is  very 
various*     In  some  cases  they  are  nearly  vertical ;    in  others, 

perfectly  horizontal ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  at  all  angles 

between  the  vertical  and  horizontal. 
Besides  these  rocks  there  is  another  species  of  solid  matter 

which  frequently  occurs  in  the  earth,  small  indeed  in  point  of 

quantity,  but  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  minera logical  point 
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of  view,  in  consequence  of  the  curious  information  with  which  it* 
fprnishes  us.  The  rocks  are  occasioiiaHy  intersected  by  matter 
of  a  different  kind,  which  passes  through  them  in  a  vertical 
direction,  or  nearly  «o.  These  intersections  are  called  veitiSm 
We  shall  have  a  tolerably  precise  notion  of  the  appearance  of  a 
vein,  if  w^  suppose  that  the  rock  or  mountain  in  which  it  occurs 
was  by  some  means  or  other  cleft  in  two  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
that  the  rift  has  been  afterwards  filled  up  with  stony,  matter. 
This  stony  matter  constitutes  the  vein.  When  the  rock  in  which 
the  vein  occurs  is  stratified,  the  veins  always  cut  through  the 
strata. 

By  far  the  best  account  cf  veins  hitherto  given  to  the  publib 
is  contained  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject  published  by  Werner,  of 
Freyberg.  It  was  not  drawn  up,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  till 
he  had  himself  examined  several  thousand  veins,  till  bj^  bad  seea 
specimens  from  several  thousand  more,  and  till  he  liad  aoalyscKi 
all  the  correct  accounts  of  the  structure  of  veins,  in  every  coun- 
try which  it  was  possible  to  jwocure.  This  book,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  neither  elegantly  written  nor  well  arranged;  but  it 
contains  a  vast  collection  of  accurate  and  important  facts.  There 
is  both  a  French  and  an  English  translation,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  best. 

I  shall  state  here  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  respecting  veini 
that  appear  completely  established.     ^ 

1.  Veins  occur  in, every  species  of  rock,  and  in  every  forma- 
tion; unless^  some  of  the  alluvial  formations  be  considered  as 
exceptions  :*  but  they  diminish  both  in  variety  and  unportance^ 
according  to  the  order  of  the  formations. 

2.  They  vary  in  thickness,  from  18  feet,  which  is  the  thickest 
vein  that  has  hitherto  been  accurately  described,  to  the  1 2th  part 
of  an  inch,  or  even  less.  Their  most  common  thickness  is  less 
than  six  feet,  and  they  seldom  exceed  that  ^standard* 

3.  They  are  usually  widest  above,  and  become  gradually 
narrower  below,  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  originally  renta  in 
the  rock  in  which  they  occur:  and  the  same  vein  often  varies 
considerably  in  its  thickness  in  different  parts  of  its  course. 

4.  Sometimes  veins  are  filled  up  with  one  single  kind  of  stony 
matter.  Thus  we  have  veins  composed  of  quarts  of  limesione, 
of  felspar y  of  green^one^  &c.  But  it  is  common  to  find  a 
variety  of  substances  in  the  same  vein.  Thus  we  find  limestone^ 
$ulpliate  of  barytes,  and  grey  copper  ore,  in  the  vein  at  Air- 
tlifcy,  near  Stirling.  In  some  veins  mwe  than  20  dififerent 
substances  occur  together. 

5.  When  the  veins  are  narrow  it  is  more  common  to  find 
them  of  one  substance ;  but  when  they  are  wide,  various  sub- 
stances usually  occur  together  in  them.  Now  the  structure  o4 
Ibese  comj^lkaLed  vdns,  if  I  may  so  term  tbem^.  deserves  particur 
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lar  attention.  All  the  different  substances  are  depk>s]ted  in 
layers  or  plates  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  vein.  And  they  follow 
a  determinate  order.  A  particular  layer  constitutes  the  middle 
of  the  vein ;  and  the  very  same  substances  in  the  very  same 
order  arc  repeated  on  both  sides 'Of  it  to  the  walls  of  the  vein. 
An  example  will  make  this  structure  evident.  I 

1  shall  select  for  that  purpose  a  vein  described  by  Werner  in 
his  treatise.  V  It  occurs  in  a  gneiss  rock  near  Freyberg,  and 
consists  of  nine  layers,  or  four  pairs,  regularly  arranged  on  each 
«tde  of  the  central  one  3  and  each  pair  is  composed  of  the  same 
sabstance,  and  has  the  same  thickness.  Next  the  walls  of  the 
veins  on  both  sides,  there  is  a  layer  of  quartz ;  next  to  the  quartz 
is'a  layer  of  brown  spar ;  then  follows  a  layer  of  galena,  with  a 
Itr^r  of  silver  ore ;  and  the  centre  of  the  vein  consists  of  a  seam 
of  calcareous  spar.  Thus  the  position  of  the  layers  is  as  in  the 
fUlowing  diagram  i-^ 
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When  these  complicated  veins  are  traced  downwards,  it  some-' 
times  happens  that  the  central -seam  disappears  altogether.  In 
that  case  the  two  seams  on  each  side  of  it  coalesce  into  one,  and 
become  henceforth  the  central  seam  of  the  vein.  If  we  corjtinue 
our  progress  downwards,  this  new  central  seam  may  perhaps 
disappear  in  its  turn,  and  the  two  layers  on  each  side  of  it 
coalesce,  and  form  a  new  central  seam.  This  succes$ive  disap- 
pearing of  the  seams  continues  as  we  proceed  downwards,  till  at 
last  none  remain ;  except  the  layers  which  are  attached  to  the 
walk  of  the  vein.  These  coinciding,  form*  henceforth  a  simple 
vein,  which  gradually  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  last 
disappears  altogether,  and  the  vein  terminates. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  very  few  well  authenticated  instances  of 
very  complicated  veins,  that  have  been  thus  traced,  can  be  pro- 
duced J  but  a  good  many  veins,  consisting  of  tlur6e  layers,  have 
been  wrought  till  the  central  seam  disappeared,  and  the  layers 
Dext  the  walls  united,  and  formed  a  single  vein.  The  layers 
next  the  walls  of  the  vein  are  usually  thinnest  above,  and  becon^e 
thicker  as  we  descend. 

6.  It  is  no  uncomtnon  thing  to  find  two  or  more  veins  in  the 
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same  rock  not  parallel  to  each  other;  but  crossing  and  cutting 
through  each  other  at  various  angles.  When  that  happens,  one 
of  the  veins  always  passes  on  w^ithout  interruption,  while  the 
other  is  cut  in  two,  and  the  parts  of  it  separated  from  each 
other.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  from  the 
whole  phenomena  of  veins,  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur 
existed  before  them.  It  follows,  irresistibly,  from  the  fact  just 
mentioned,  that  the  veins  themselves  were  not  formed  all  at 
once,  but  at  different  periods;  and  the  way  in  which  they  cross 
furnishes  us  with  the  key  to  determine  their  relative  ages.  That 
vein  which  passes  without  interruption  through  another  must  be 
newer  thsLH  that  other;  and  the  vein  which  is  interrupted,  and 
its  parts  separated,  must  be  the  older  of  the  two. 

7«  Every  substance  has  been  found  in  veins,  which  constitutes 
a  part  of  all  the  various  rocks  composing  the  crust  of  <he  earth. 
The  rocks  themselves,  each  in  its  turn,  filji  various  veins.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  substance  hitherto  found  in  veins  has  been 
found  also  in  rocks.  Hence,  with  respect  to  constituents,  there 
is  no  difference  between  veins  and  rocks. 

8.  All  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
which  have  been  described  and  named  by  mineralogists,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  occur  also  in  veins.  Now  it  deserves 
particular  attention  that  the  veins, filled,  with  rocks  are  just  as 
regular  in  respect  to  position  as  the  rocks  themselves,  with  por- 
tions similar  to*  which  they  are  filled.  The  order  which  they 
observe  is  this.  Every  rocky  vein  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  occurs  in  rocks  nearer  the  central  nucleus  than  the 
formation  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  Or,  in  other  words, 
veins  filled  with  a  particular  formation  are  always  found  under 
that  formation,  and  never  above  it.  Thus  in  the  primitive  rocks 
we  find  veins  of  transition  and  Jl&etz  rocks;  but  in  the  transition 
rocks,  we  never  find  veins  of  any  primitive  formation,  but  only 
of  transition  auAJloetx  rocks;  and,  lastly,  in  Xh^Jioetz  formations 
we  never  find  veins  either  of  primitive  or  transition  rocks,  but 
only  of  Jloetz  rocks.  The  same  invariable  rule  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  individual  formations  of  all  the  great  classes. 

Farther,  when  two  veins  of  different  formations  intersect 
each  other,  that  which  is  filled  with  the  formation  nearest  the 
nucleus  is  always  cut  through  by  the  other. 

The  veins  then  follow  the  same  invariable  order  with  respect 
to  position  that  the  rocks  do,  and  there  is  clearly  a  connection 
between  them ;  but  we  know,  from  the  facts  already  stated,  that 
the  veins  must  have  been  formed  at  different  times.  Now  as  the 
order  in  which  they  intersect  each  other  is  precisely  the  order  of 
the  position  of  the  different  formations,  it  follows  irresistibly 
that  the  order  of  position  is  likewise  the  order  of  the  formation 
of  all  the  different  rocks  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
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Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  inoportance,  that  the  rocks  have  been  deposited  in 
succession,  that  those  nearest  the  central  nucleus  have  been 
deposited  first,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their  position. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  language  ,of  the  Wernerian  geognOsy 
is  not  hypothetical,  since  theformations  must  actually  have  been 
formed  in  the  order  of  the  classes;  the  primitive  first,  the 
transition  next,  the  Jloetz  next,  and  the  alluvial  last  of  all.  The 
same  holdsi  good  with  the  individual  formations.  Hence  the 
terms  older  and  newer,  as  applied  to  position,  are  perfectly 
correct.  Granite  is  demonstrably  the  oldest,  and  fioetz  trap  the 
newest,  of  the  rocks. 

9.  Besides  the  rocky  veins,  many  others  occur  not  precisely 
similar  to  any  beds  hitherto  discovered  in  the  great  mass  of 
rocks ;  though  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  that  such 
beds  may  exist.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  classify- 
ing these  veins,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  them.  When  veins  are  composed  of  the  same 
constituents  disposed  in  the  same  order,  they  are  called  veins  of 
the  same  formation.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  several  very 
complicated  veins,  exactly  similar  in  every  particular,  occur  in 
countries  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  clearly  indicating  a 
correspondence  in  their  formation. 

In  this  pnper  I  have  thrown  together  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fects  respecting  veins,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
geognosts  of  this  country  to  the  study  of  them.  They  constitute 
the  phenomena  from  which  by  far  the  most  important  data, 
relative  to  the  way  in  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
formed,  may  be  drawn.  In  some  subsequent  essays,  which  I 
shall  occasionally  insert  in  this  journal,  I  shall  throw  together 
the  documents  by  which  the  truth  of  the  most  important  of  the 
preceding  facts  has  been  ascertained. 


Article  V. 


An  Account  of  the  dreadful  Accident  which  happened  at  Felling 
Colliery  J  near  Sunderland^  on  JMay  25tk^  1812.  Extracted 
from  an  introductory  account  prefixed  to  The  Funeral  Sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  published,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson. 

(With  a  plan  of  the  Colliery.) 

FKLLiNts  is  a  manor  in  the  chapelry  of  Heworth,  and  parish 
of  Jarrow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Gateshead,  in  the 
county  of  Durham*     It  contains  several  strata  of  coal,    the 
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uppermost  of  \Yhich  were  extensively  wrought  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  stratuna  called  the  High-main,  waah 
won  in  177^9  <^  continued  to  be  wrought  till  the  19th  January, 
181 1,  when  it  was  entirely  excavated. 

The  present  colliery  is  in  the  seam  called  the  Low«main.  It 
commenced  in  October,  1810,  and  was  at  full  work  in  Mi^, 
1811..  Messrs.  John  and  William  Brandlil^g,  Hendefson,  and 
^  Grace,  have  each  a  fourth  share,  both  in  its  royalty  and  in  tbe 
adventure:  they  have  also  a  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham,  of  a  large  extent  of  coal^  lying  on  the  south  and  east 
of  the  manor  o^  Felling. 

*  The  working  or  down-cast  shaft,  marked  A  on  the  annexed 
plan,  is  called  the  John  Pit,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Sunderland  road,  and  half  way  between  Felling  l^oll*bar 
and  Felling  Hall.  It  is  204  yards  deep,  aAd  furnished  with  a 
machine  or  steam-engine  for  drawing  the  coal^  and  with  ao 
engine  called  a  whim  gin,  wrought  by  horses,  and  of  use  in 
letting  down  and  drawing  up  the  workmen,  when  the  nrachine 
ohances  to  be  crippled,  or  repairing:  and  when  it  lies  idle  on 
pay  Saturdays  and  on  Sundays.  Here  is  also  a  high  tube  of 
brick-work,  employed  in  assisting  ventilation  while  this  shaft 
was  sinking,  and  till  the  communication  by  the  narrow  boards 
and  the  drifts  was  opened  between  the  two  shafts :  since  that  it 
has  been  of  no  use. 

The  up-cast,  or  air  furnace  shaft,  is  called  the  WiUiofm  Pih 
It  is  on  an  eminence  550  yards  south-west  of  the  John  Pit,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  whim  gin  and  a  lofty  tube  of  brick-work* 
This  shaft  is  232  yards  deep. 

Over  each  pit  two  iron  pullies  were  suspended  on  a  kind  of 
scaffold,  called  the  skaft-frame.  In  these  ran  the  ascending 
and  descending  ropes.  The  pullies  over  the  John  Pit  were  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  nine  cwt.  a-piece.  Those  ia 
which  the  rope  of  the  gin  of  the  John  Pit  ran,  were  fixed  on  a 
crane,  which  turned  them  over  or  from  the  shaft  as  occasion 
required. 

As  tliere  are  no  feeders  of  water  in  the  strata  below  the  high 
main,  the  low  main  coal  is  kept  perfectly  dry  by  tubbing  the 
watery  seams  with  a  circular  casing  of  oak  wood,  formed  into 
pieces  resembling  the  fellies  of  a  wheel :  this  contrivance  has 
the  appearance  of  the  ashlar  work  of  a  well,  aiid  saves  the 
expense  of  a  steam-engine  for  drawing  water.  The  white  lines 
on  the  plan  represent  the  excavated  parts :  the  broadest  of  them 
are  called  boards,  and  those  that  cross  them  at  right  angles  are 
^alls.  The  two  narrow  lines  which  run  north  and  south,  on  the 
east  side,  are  called  double  winning  head-ways,  and  the  narrow 
lines  between  them,  stentings :  the  two  lines  on  the  west  side  of 
the  WiUiam  Pit  are  also  double  winning  b^-ways.    The  t»a 
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Ikxirds  on  the  north  are  termed  the  narrow  hoards :  they  were  the 
parts  first  excavated,  and  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  communication  for  the  atmospheric  air  between  the  two  pits: 
the  lines  between  the  west  encLof  the  narrow  boards  and  the 
/Williara  Pit,  are  called  drifts*  The  inclined  pli/ne  board  is 
marked  P  P  on  the  plan. 

The  paralleiograms  formed  by  the  boards  and  walk,  are  called 
pillars :  they  are  solid  masses  of  coal  left  to  support  the  roof  of 
the  mine,  and  are  each  26  yards  long,  and  eight  yards  broad. 

The  single  black  lines  in  the  walls  and  stentings  represent 
stoppings^  and  the  double  lines  trap-doors^  each  of  which  are 
placed  to  divert  the  current  of  atmospheric  air  through  proper 
channels.  The  stoppings  are  made  of  brick  and  lime;  and  in 
this  colliery,  were  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a  wall  of 
stone.  Tlie  trap-doors  are  made  of  wood  :  each  of  them  is 
attended  by  a  boy  about  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  old;  and 
they  are  seldom  used  but  in  the  avenues  leading  from  the  work- 
ing shaft  to  the  workings.  At  the  circle  N,  the  air  crossed  the 
waggon-way,  and  at  M,  the  way  to  the  stable,  over  arches  of 
brick.  The  walls  which  have  stoppings  in  them,  are  called 
sheth-wallsf  and  those  that  are  open,  loose-walls. 

In  all  large  collieries  the  air  is  accelerated  through  the  work- 
ings, by  placing  a  large  fire,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  and 
sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  up-cast  shaft,  which  in  these  caattf 
is  covered  over  and  connected  with  a  furnace  tube  or  chimney, 
by  an  arched  gallery  of  brick  from  40  t6  60  feet  in  length.  In 
this  colliery  the  furnace  was  about  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tube. 

The  first  course  of  the  air,  after  descending  the  John  Pit,  vrns 
under  the  arch  M,  up  the  inner  narrow  board  and  the  stable 
board  S,  to  the  trap-door  at  the  head  of  the  narrow  boards ; 
then  down  the  board  next  south  of  the  stable  board ;  and  so 
afterwards  up  two  boards  and  down  other  two,  till  it  traversed 
the  newly  formed  shelh  or  set  of  workings,  branching  from  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  double- headways  on  the  east :  from 
thence  it  passed  over  the  two  arches  up  the  onter  board  of  th^ 
Harrow  boards,  to  the  most  westernly  sheth  of  boards,  and  after 
feoning  them,  found  its  way  down  the  crane  board,  along  the 
drift  to  the  William  Tit,  through  which  it  ascended  into  the 
furnace,  and  thence,  cliarged  with  noxious  vapours,  into  the 
open  air. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the  purity 
lind  wholesomeness  of  a  coal-mine  has  no  reference  to  its  depth. 
If  the  air  be  conducted  through  all  parts  of  a  mine,  as  here 
described,  and  no  falls  from  the  roof  occur  to  prevent  its  visiting 
every  corner,  the  old  excavations,  which  are  called  wastes,  will 
be  constantly  ventilated  by  as  pure  air  as  the  boards  in  \vbich  the 
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men  are  at  work — each  part  of  the  mine  will  be  uhiformly 
wholesome ;  but  when  obstructions  occur,  and  are  not  speedily 
removed ;  when  the  fire  in  the  furnace  shaft  is  neglected  5  or 
when  care  has  not  been  taken  to  place  the  stoppings  and  trap- 
doors in  proper  places,  or  the  trap-doors  are  carelessly  left  open, 
or  stoppings  fall  down, — in  all  these  cases  accumulations  of  flre^ 
da7np^  (called  stytke  by  the  colliery),  immediately  commence  in 


*  Note  by  the  Editor. — ^What  is  c&Wed  Jtre-damp  in  coal- 
mines is  the  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  of  chemists,  as  I  have  ascer- 
tained by  direct  experiments.    It  is  composed  of 

Carbon i 72 

Hydrogen r 28 
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or  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  carbon.  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  always  exists  in  coal-mines,  mixed  with  carbonic 
acid ;  and  all  the  specimens  of  it  which  I  have  ever  procured  for  the 

furpose  of  examination,  contained  a  mixture  of  that  gas.  Hence 
conceive  that  fire-damp  is  formed  by  the  action  of  coal  upon 
water.  The  water  is  decomposed,  two  atoms  at  once.  All  th« 
oxygen  combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  acid;  while  all 
the  hydrogen  ignites  likewise  with  carbon,  and  forms  carbureted 
hydrogen,  or  fire-damp. 

I  never  could  succeed  in  making  any  mixture  of  fire-damp  and 
common  air  explode.  It  only  burnt  rapidly,  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
little  noise;  but  when  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion it  explodes  with  greatf  violence.  Suppose  we  take  100  measures 
of  pure  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  it  will  not  explode  unless  the 
oxygen  present  amount  to  105  measures,  and  it  ceases  to  explode 
whenever  the  oxygen  amounts  tp  more  than  227  measures.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  whenever  the  fire-damp  in  mines  amounts  to  ^^th 
of  the  bulk  of  common  air  present,  it  will  be  apt  to  explode  with  a 
candle;  and  that  whenever  it  exceeds  ^th  of  the  air,  it  will  no 
longer  be  capable  of  exploding.  All  proportions  between  ^  and 
y^  will  explode. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  means  of  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  this  gas ;  but  it  certainly  might  be  prevented  from  accumu- 
lating, by  ventilating  the  mine  properly.  If  the  usual  method  of 
fires,  &c.  be  insufiicient,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  pump  the 
air  out  of  the  mine,  by  means  of  an  engine ;  and  this  would  secure 
a  p'erfect  ventilation  at  all  times,  unless  we  suppose  the  workmen 
culpably  negligent.  I  would  advise  the  overseers  of  coal  mines, 
where  fire-damp  exists,  to  learh  the  method  of  analysing  the  air 
of  the  mine,  in  order  to  know  when  the  fire-damp  approaches  to 
T-Vth  of  the  air,  that  they  might  be  aware  of  then:  danger,  and 
have  it  in  their  power  to  take  the  requisite  precautions  to  prevent 
it.  TJtie  process  to  be  followed  is  very  gimple :  it  would  not  require 
any  expensive  apparatus,  and  mij^ht 'be  perfectly  learned  in  two  or 
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places  deprived  of  the  ataiospheric  current,  and  continye  to 
train  their  dreadful  artillery,  and  grow  strong  in  danger,  till  the 
tvaste-meny  or  ventilators  of  the  mine,  discover  thera,  and  wash 
them  off,  or  they  ignite  at  the  workmen's  candles.  Blasts 
occurring  in  partial  stagnations,  as  in  the  face  of  one  or  two 
boards,  though  they  generally  scorch  the  persons  in  their 
ivay,  seldom  kill  them ;  but  when  the  air  has  proceeded  lazily 
for  several  days  through  a  colliery,  and  an  extensive  magazine 
of  fire-damp  is  ignited  in  the  wastes,  then  the  wliole  mine  is 
instantly  illuminated  with  the  most  brilliant  lightning — the 
expanded  fluid  drives  before  it  a  roaring  whirlwind  of  flaming 
air,  which  tears  up  every  thing  in  its  progress,  scorching  some 
of  the  miners  to  a  cinder,  burying  others  under  enormous  heaps 
of  ruins  shaken  from  the  roof,  and,  thundering  to  the  shafts, 
"wastes  its  volcanic  fury  in  a  discharge  of  thick  clouds  of  coal 
dust,  stones,  timber,  and  not  unfrequently  limbs  of  men  and 
horses. 

But  this  first,  though  apparently  the  most  terrible,  is  not  the 
most  destructive  effect  of  these  subterraneous  thunderings.  All 
the  stoppings  and  trap-doors  of  the  mine  being  blown  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  concussion,  and  the  atmospheric  current 
being  for  a  short  time  entirely  excluded  from  the  woi  kings,  those 
that  survived  the  discharge  of  the  fire-damp  are  instantly  suffo- 
cated by  the  after-damp^  which  immediately  fills  up  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  explosion. 

This  after-damp  is  called  choak-damp  and  siufeit  by  the 
colliers,  and  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  chemists.  While  the 
mine  is  at  work,  it  lies  sluggishly  upon  its  floor,  and  suffers  the 
atmospheric  air,  as  a  lighter  fluid,  to  swim  upon  it :  fire-damp 
being  the  lighest  of  the  three,  floats  upon  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  therefore  occupies  a  space,  according  to  its  present  quantity, 
nearest  the  roof  of  the  mine. 

The  coals  from  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  William  Pit 
were  conveyed  in  strong  wicker  baskets  called  corves^  to  the 
crane,  on  trams,  a  nairow  frame-work  of  wood  mounted  on 
four  low  wheels  :  this  work  was  done  by  barrowmev  and  putters^ 
some  of  whom  are  men,  and  manage  a  tram  singly,  by  going 
behind  it  and  pushing  it  forward ;  thes^  are  called  hewing 


three  <iays  by  any  intelligent  person.  To  attempt  to  describe  that 
method  here  would  serve  no  purpose ;  but  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  explain  it  to  any  mine-masters  or  overseers  wlio  wish  to 
prevent  such  disasters.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  by  a  daily 
experiment,  which  would  not  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  accidents  from  fire-damps  might  be  eiFectually  guarded 
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puiters  or  headsmen :  the  others  are  tivo  to  a  tram^  and  are 
called  headsmen  aiu|  foalsy  the  former  of  whom  pull  before  at  a 
rope  they  call  a  soamy  and  the  latter  push  befamd  with  their 
shoulders:  boys  about  15  or  16  years  old  are  employed  in  this 
department  of  the  colliery.  The  cranes  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  stood  1 1  pillars  up  the  crane-boaid :  it  had  been 
removed  from  the  several  pillars  which  have  their  uppermost 
corner  canted  off,  and  a  period  iisied  in  the  vacancy.  The  use 
of  the  crane  is  to  lift  the  loaden  corves  off  the  trams,  upoa 
waggons  which  differ  little  from  the  trams,  except  in  their  being 
larger  and  stronger.  From  the  crane^  about  four  waggons^  each 
carrying  two  corves  and  chained  together,  were  taken  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crane-board  near  number  86^  by  the  machine, 
called  an  inclined  plane,  which  draws  up  the  empty  waggons  b^ 
the  weight  of  tlie  loaded  ones :  the  person  who  regulates  th» 
xn;9tchine  is  called  a  brakesman.  From  the-  bottom  of  the 
inclined  plane^  the  coals  were '^conveyed  on  the  same  waggons  to 
the  John  Pit.  , 

This  mine  was  considered  by  the  workmen  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  orderly  arrangements — its 
inclined  plane  was  saving  the  daily  expense  of  at  least  13  horses 
-—the  concern  wore  the  features  of  the  greatest  possible  pros<- 
perity,  and  no  accident,  except  a  trifling  explosion  of  fire-damp, 
slightly  burning  two  or  three  workmen,  had  occurred.  Two 
skijts  or  sets  of  men  were  constantly  employed,  except  on, 
Sundays.  Twenty-five  acres  of  coal  had  been  excavated.  The 
first  shift  entered  the  mine  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.  and  were  re- 
lieved at  their  working  posts  by  the  next  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
mornings  The  establishment  it  employed  under-ground,  as  ynVL 
be  seen  in  the  succeeding  narrative,  consisted  of  about   128 

Srsons,  who,  in   the  fortnight  from  the   11th  to  the  26th  of 
ay,  1812,  wrought  624  scores  of  coal,  equal  to   1300  New- 
castle chaldrons,  or  2455  f^  London  chaldrons. 

About  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
May,  1812,  the  neighbouring  villages  were  alarmed  by  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  in  this  colliery.  The  subterraneous  fire  broke 
forth  with  two  heavy  discharges  from  the  John  Pit,  which  were, 
almost  instantaneously,  followed  by  one  from  the  William  Pit. 
A  slight  trembling,  as  from  an  earthquake,  was  felt  for  about 
half  ^d  mile  around  the  workings;  and  the  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion, though  dull,  was  heard  to  three  or  four  miles  distance, 
^nd  much  resembled  an  unsteady  fire  of  infantry.  Immense 
quantities  of  dust  and  small  coal  accompanied  these  blasts,  and 
rose  high  into  tlie  air,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone^  The 
heaviest  part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such  as  corves,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near  the  pits;  but  the  dust,  borne 
^wajr  by  a  §trong  west  wind,  fell  in  a  continued  shower  firow  th^ 
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pit  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  ipd  a  half.    In  "the  villji^  of 

Hewortb,  it  caused  a  darkne&s  like  that  of  early  twilight^  and 

covered  the  roads  so  thickly,  that  the  footsteps  i^  passengerB 

vi^e  strongly  imprinted  in  it.     The  heads  of  both  the  shaft- 

:  ^  ijpnes  were  blown  off^  their  sides  set  on  fire,  and  their  pullies 

I'^.f^^tered  in  pieces  y  but  the  pullies  of  the  John  Pit  gin,  being 

ion  a  crane  not  within  the  influence  of  the  blast,  were  fortunately 

preserved.    The  coal  dust,  ejected  from  the  William  Pit  into  the 

drift  or  horizontal  parts  ot  the  tube,  was  about  three  inches 

tUck,  and  soon  burnt  to  a  light  cinder.     Pieces  of  burning  coal^ 

driven  off  the  solid  stratum  of  the  mine,  were  also  blown  up 

this  shaft. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  was  beard,  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  workmen  ran  to  the  working'-pit  Wildness  and  terror  were 
jMctured  in  every  countenance.  The  crowd  from  all  sides  soon 
collected  to, the  number  of  several  hundreds,  some  crying  out 
for -a  husband,  others  for  a  parent,  or  a  son,  and  all  deeply 
affected  with  an  admixture  of  horror,  anxiety,  and  grief. 

The  machine  being  rendered  useless  by  the  eruption,  the  rope 
of  ibe  gin  was  sent  down  the  pit  with  all  expedition.  In  the 
absence  of  horses,  a  number  of  men,  whom  the  wish  to  be 
instrumental  in  rescuing  their  neighbours  from  their  perilous 
situation,  seemed  to  supply  with,  strength  proportionate  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  starts  or  shafts 
of  the  gin,  and  wrought  it  with  astonishing  expedition.  By 
twelve  o'clock,  32  persons,  all  that  survived  this  areadfol  cala- 
mity, were  brought  to  day-light.  The  dead  bodies  of  two  boys^ 
numbers  I  and  4,*  who  were  miserably  scorched  and  shattered, 
were  also  brought  up  at  this  time :  three  boys,  viz.  numbers  2,  3|, 
and  5,  out  of  the  32  who  escaped  alive,  died  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  accident.  Only  29  persons  were,  therefore,  left  to  re- 
late what  they  observed  of  the  appearances  and  effects  of  this 
subterraneous  thundering :  121  were  in  the  mine  when  it  hap- 
pened, and  87  remained  in  the  workings.  One  overman,  two 
wastemen,  two  deputies,  one  headsman  or  puttee,  (who  had  a 
violent  tooth-ache),  and  two  masons,  in  all  eight  persons^  came 
iq)  at  different  intervals,  a  sluxt  time  before  the  explosion. 

They  who  had  their  friends  restored,  hastened  with  them  from 
the  dismal  scene,  and  seemed  for  a  while  to  suffer  as  much  from 
the  excess  of  joy  as  they  had  lately  done  from  grief;  and  they 
who  were  yet  held  m  doubt  concerning  the  fate  of  their  relations 
and  friends,  filled  the  air  with  shrieks  and  bowlings;  went  about 
wringii^  their  hands;  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  most 
frantic  and  extravagant  gestures. 
The  persons  who  now  remained  in  the  mine,  had  all  been 
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employed  In  the  workings  to  which  the  plane  board  was  the 
general  avenue,  and  as  none  had  escaped  by  that  way,  the 
apprehension  for  their  safety  began  to  strengthen  every,  moment. 
At  a  quarter  after  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Straker,  Mr.  Anderson^ 
William  Haswell,  Edward  Rogers,  John  Wilson,  Joseph  Pear- 
son, Henry  Anderson,  Michael  Menham,  and  Joseph  Greener, 
therefore  descended  the  John  Pit,  in  expectation  of  meeting  witli 
some  of  them  alive.  As  the  fire-damp  would  have  instantly 
ignited  at  candles,  they  lighted  their  way  by  steel-miUs,  small 
machines  which  give  light  by  turning  a  plain  thin  cylinder  of 
steel' against  a  piece  of  flint.  Knowing  that  a  great  number  of 
the  workmen  would  be  at  the  crane  when  the  explosion  hap- 
pened, they  attempted  to  reach  it  by  the  plane-board :  but  their 
progress  was  intercepted  at  the  second  pillar  by  the  prevalence 
of  choak-damp :  the  noxious  fluid  filled  the  board  between  the 
roof  and  the  thill;  and  the  sparks  from  the  steel  fell  into  it  like 
dark  drops  ot  blood.  Being,  therefore,  deprived  of  light,  and 
nearly  poisoned  for  want  of  atmospheric  air,  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  shaft,  and  with  similar  success  attempted  to  pass  up 
the  narrow  boards:  in  these  they  were  stopped  at  the  sixth 

Eillar  by  a  thick  smoke,  which  stood  like  a  wall  the  whole 
eight  of  the  board.  Here  their  flint-mills  were  not  only  ren- 
dered useless,  and  respiration  became  extremely  difliicult,  but 
the  probability  of  their  ever  reaching  the  places  where  they 
expected  to  meet  with  those  they  were  in  search  of,  or  of  Ending 
any  of  them  alive,  was  entirely  done  away.  To  the  hopeless- 
ness of  success  in  their  enterprize  should  also  be  added,  their 
certainty  of  the  mine  being  on  fire,  and  the  probability  of  a 
second  explosion  at  every  moment  occurring  and  burying  them 
in  its  ruins. 

At  two  o*clock  Mr.  Straker  and  Mr.  Anderson  had  just 
ascended  the  John  Pit,  and  were  gone  to  examine  the  appear- 
ance of  the  air  issuing  from  the  William  Pit.  Menham^ 
Greener,  and  Rogers,  had  also  ascended.  Two  of  the  party 
were  at  this  moment  in  the  shaft,  and  the  other  two  remained 
below,  when  a  second  explosion,  much  less  severe  than  the  first, « 
excited  more  frightful  expressions  of  grief  and  terror  amongst 
the  relatives  of  the  persons  still  in  the  mine.  Rogers  and 
Wilsoa,  the  persons  in  the  shaft,  experienced  little  inconve- 
nience by  the  eruption  :  they  telt  an  unusual  heat,  but  it  had  no 
effect  in  lifting  up  their  bodies,  or  otherwise  destroying  the 
uniformity  of  the  motion  of  their  ascent.  Haswell  and  H. 
Anderson,  hearing  its  distant  growlings,  laid  themselves  dowa 
at  fiill  length  on  their  faces,  and  in  this  posture,  by  keeping . 
firm  hold  of  a  strong  wooden  prop,  placed  near  the  shaft,  io 
support  the  roof  of  the  mine,  experienced  no  other  luconvc- 
nience  from  the  blast,  than  its  lifting  up  their  legs  and  poising 
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their  bodies  in  various  directions,  in  the  manner  that  the  waves 
heave  and  toss  a  buoy  at  sea.  As  soon  as  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rent returned  down  the  shaft,  they  were  drawn  to  bank. 

This  expedient  of  lying  down  and  suffering  the  fury  of  the 
blast  to  roll  over  them,  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lord  Keeper 
North,  under  the  year  1676*.  It  is  most  efficacious  where  the 
mine  is  wet,  for  atmospheric  air  always  accompanies  running 
water;  but  the  warning  of  a  blast  being  usually  sudden,  it 
requires  a  degree  of  experience  and  coolness,  not  commonly 
united,  to  exercise  any  precaution  against  it.  The  miner 
knowing  its  irresistible  powers  instantly  sees  the  inefficacy  of 
every  attempt  to  escape,  and,  like  a  physician  attacked  by  some 
incurable  complaint,  and,  conscious  that  his  art  is  unequal  to  its 
cure,  makes  no  struggle  to  save  his  life. 

As  each  of  the  party  came  up,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  anxious  inquirers.  All  their  reports  were  equally  hopeless ; 
and  the  second  explosion  so  strongly  corroborated  their  account 
of  the  impure  state  of  the  mine,  that  their  assertions  for  the 
present  seemed  to  be  credited.  But  this  impression « was  only 
momentary.  On  recollection,  they  remembered  that  persons 
had  survived  similar  accidents,  and  when  the  mine  was  opened, 
been'found  alive.  Three  had  been  shut  up  during  40  days  in  a 
pit  near  Byker,  and  all  that  period  had  subsisted  on  candles  and 
horse  beans.  Persons,  too,  were  not  wanting  to  infect  the 
minds  of  the  relatives  of  the  sufferers  with  disbelief  in  tjie 
accounts  of  the  persons  who  had  explored  the  mine.  It  was 
suggested  to  them,  that  want  of  courage,  or  bribery,  might  be 
inducements  to  magnify  the  danger,  and  represent  the  impossi- 
bility of  reaching  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men.  By  this 
species  of  wicked  industry,  the  grief  of  the  neighbourhood 
began  to  assume  an  irritable  and  gloomy  aspect.  The  proposi- 
tion to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  mine,  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  was  therefore  received  with  the  cries  of 
"  Murder,"  and  with  djeterminations  of  opposing  the  proceeding. 

Many  of  the  widows  continued  about  the  mouth  of  the  John 
Pit  during  the  whole  of  Monday  night,  with  the  hope  of  hearing 
the  voice  of  a  husband  or  a  son  calling  for  assistance. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  May,  the  natural  propension  of  the 
human  mind  to  be  gratified  with  spectacles  of  horror  was  strongly 
exemplified.  An  immense  crowd  of  colliers  from  various  parts, 
but  especially  from  the*  banks  of  the  river  Wear,  assembled 
round  the  pits,  and  were  profuse  ip  reproaches  on  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  mine,  for  want  of  exertion  to  recover  the 
men.  Every  one  had  some  example  to  relate  of  successful 
attempts  in  cases  of  this  Kind, — ail  were  large  in  their  profes- 
sions of  readiness  to  give  assistance ;  but  none  were  found  to 
enter  the  inflammable  jaws  of  the  mine.    Their  reasonings  and 
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assertions  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  mixture  of  those  prejudices  and 
coDceits  which  cleave  to  workmen  whom  experience  has  afibrded 
a  partial  insight  into  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  their  pro* 
fession,  and  not  to  be  grounded  on  any  memory  of  facts,  or  to 
result  frqm  a  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  causes  and 
effects :  and  on  this  account,  as  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the  outcry 
could  be  brought  to  listen  with  patience  to  a  relation  of  the 
appearances  that  attended  this  accident,  and  to  hear  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  conclusion  that  the  mine  was  on  fire^  and  that 
the  persons  remaining  in  it  were  dead,  they  seemed  to  allow  the 
impracticability  of  reaching  the  bodies  of  the  suffi?rers,  till  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  smother- 
ing it  out  by  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  the  mine. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mine  gave  the  strongest  assurances  to 
the  crowd,  that  if  any  project  could  be  framed  for  the  recovery 
of  the  men,  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  executing  it ;  U 
any  person  could  be  found  to  enter  the  mine,  every  facility  and 
help  should  be  afforded  him  ;  but,  as  they  were  assured  by  the 
nnanimqus  opinion  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  viewers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  the  workings-  of  the  mine  were  in  an 
unapproachable  state,  they  would  hold  out  no  reward  for  the 
attempt :  they  would  be  accessary  to  no  man's  deatli  by  persua- 
sion or  a  bribe. 

The  mouth  of  the  John  Pit  had  continued  open  since  the 
accident :  the  William  Pit  was  to-day*  almost  wholly  muzzled 
with  planks. 

On  Wednesday  the  27th  of  May,  at  the  clamorous  solicitation 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Straker  and  the  Overman-again  descended  the 
/obn  Pit,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  work- 
ings9  Immediately  under  the  shaft  they  found  a  mangled  horse, 
in  which  they  supposed  they  perceived  some  signs  of  life ;  but 
they  had  only  advanced  about  six  or  eight  yards,  before  the 
sparks  of  the  flint  were  extinguished  in  the  ehoak-damp,  and 
Haswell,  who  played  the  mill,  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
carbonic  poison,  by  faultering  in  his  steps.  Mf .  Straker  there- 
fore laid  hold  of  him,  and  supported  him  to  the  shaft.  As  the 
baneful  vapours  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
mine,  and  they  found  it  difficult  to  breathe  even  in  the  course 
of  the  full  current  of  the  atmospheric  •  air,  they  immediately 
ascended.  -But  the  aflSicted  creatures,  still  clinging  to  hope, 
disbelieved  their  rejport.  Wishful,  therefore,  to  give  as  ample 
satisfaction  as  possible  to  the  unhappy  women,  Mr.  Anderson 
and  James  TurnbuU  (a  hewer  of  the  colliery,  who  had  escaped 
the  blast)  again  went  down.  At  30  fctfhoms  from  the  bottom 
they  found  the  air  exceedingly  warm  :  to  exist  withou^t  apoplectic 
symptoms  for  more  than  a  few  yards  round  the  bottom  of  the 
ftliaft,  was  found  impossible^  and  even  there  the  air  was  so  can* 
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tanainatedi  as  to  be'  i)eariy  irrespirable.  When  they  ascended, 
tbeir  clothes  emUted  a  smelt  somewhat  resembling  the  waters  of 
Gilsland  and  Harrowgate,  but  more  particularly  allied  to  that  of 
tiie  turpentine  distilled  from  coal  tar. 

The  report  of  these  last  adventurers  partly  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  people  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  of  their 
friends  being  found  alive.  Some,  indeed,  went  away  silent, 
but  not  satisfied ;  others  with  pitiable  importunity  besought 
that  measures  to  recover  their  friends  might  even  yet  be  adopted 
and  persevered  in ;  and  many,  as  if  grief  and  rage  had  some 
necessary  connection,  went  about  loading  the  conductors  of  the 
mine  with  execrations,  and  threatening  revenge.  Some  were 
even  beard  to  say  they  could  have  borne  their  loss  with  fortitude 
had  none  of  the  workmen  survived  the  calamity :  they  could 
bave  been  consoled  had  all  their  neighbours  been  rendered  as 
0)iserable  and  destitute  as  themselves !  From  such  a  multitude 
of  distracted  women,  unanimity  of  sentiment  could  not  be 
ea^pected — no  scheme  of  proceedings  could  be  invented  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  them  all.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  exclude  the 
atmospheric  air  from  entering  the  workings,  in  order  to  extiur 
guish  the  fire  which  the  explosion  had  kindled  in  the  mine,  and 
of  which  the  smoke  ascending  the  William  Pit  was  a  sure  indi- 
cation. This  shaft  was  accordingly  filled  with  clay  about  seven 
feet  above  the  ingate  or  entrance  from  the  shaft  into  the  drift  5 
^d  the  John  Pit  mouth  was  covered  over  with  loose  planks. 

On  Thursday  the  28th  of  May,  both  the  pits  continued  in  the 
state  they  were  left  in  on  the  preceding  evening ;  but  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  20  fothers  of  additional  thickness  in 
clay  were  thrown  into  the  William  Pit,  in  order  to  insure  its 
being  air  tight :  and  on  the  same  day,  a  scaffold,  at  25  fathoms 
and  a  half  from  the  surface,  was  suspended  on  six  ropes,  each 
•re  inches  in  circumference,  in  the  John  Pit.  Upon  this,  ten 
folds  of  straw  were  thrown,  and  26  fothers  of  clay ;  namely,  15 
fothers  on  Friday,  6  on  Saturday,  and  6  on  Sunday ;  on  which 
day  the  scaifold  was  found  suiBciently  air  tight,  by  its  holding 
the  water  poured  upoii  it. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next) 


Article  VI. 


An  Accotmt  of  a  Salt  composed  of  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Muriate 
of  Manganese,  and  Muriate  of  Lead,  By  Mr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  Dublin. 

Pou  the  purpose  of  making  oxymuriate  of  lime,  three  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda^  and  one  part  of  finely  ground  black  oxides  of 
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manganese,  are  well  mixed,  and  put  into  a  cast-iron  still  with  a 
leaden  cover,  connected  by  a  pipe  of  the  same  metal  with  a 
wooden  base,  or  chamber,  in  wliich  there  is  thinly  spread  one 
and  a  half  parts  of  dry  lime,  that  has  heen  newly  slaked  and 
sifted.  About  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1*600,  are  added  at  intervals  through  a  funnel  in  the 
cover  of  the  still;  this  causes  an  immediate  extrication  of  cxy- 
muriatic  acid  gas,  which  passes  into  the  chamber,  and  combines 
with  the  lime.  When  the  disengagement  of  gas  becomes 
languid,  a  fire  is  applied,  and  the  matter  .within  is  well  stirred 
by  means  of  an  agitation  that  passes  through  the  cover ;  the  heat 
is  now  gradually  increased,  until  the  gas  ceases  to  pass  over, 
when  a  plug  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  still,  which  allows 
its  contents  to  flow  out  in  a  half  liquid  state. 

When  this  substance  remains  at  rest  for  a  few  hours,  a  dense, 
hlack,  deliquescent  matter  subsides,  and  a  greenish  yellow 
coloured  liquor  floats  on  the  top,  and  continues  to  ooze  out  from 
the  more  solid'  part.  The  black  deliquescent  substance  is  ia 
commerce  called  Bleacher*s  Residuum  5  it  is  composed  of  va- 
riable proportions  of  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  manganese,  muriate  of  iron,  muriate  of  lead,  oxides  of 
manganese  and  iron,  silex,  alumin,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
uncombined  muriatic  and  oxy muriatic  acids. 

The  greenish  yellow  part  is  called  sour  liquor ;  it  varies  in 
specific  gravity  from  1'350  to  1*450,  and  is  composed  of  muriatic 
and  oxymuriatic  acids,  sulphate  of  soda,  muraite  of  soda,  muriate 
of  manganese,  muriate  of  lead,  and  muriate  of  iron. 

Several  vitriol  bottles  having  been  filled  with  this  sour  liquor, 
and  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  a  temperature  that  varied  from 
30°  to  45°  Fahr.,  a  salt  slowly  formed  in  groupes  of  hard  crys- 
tals firmly  adhering  to  each  other,  which  possesses  the  following 
properties : 

1.  It  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  a  disagreeable 
metallic  taste.  2.  It  crystallizes  in  octahedrons,  which  are 
sometimes  comppsed  of  two-four-sided  pyramids  united  by  their 
bases,  but  are  oftener  irregular.  3.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*390. 
4.  It  deliquesces  in  a  moist,  and  effloresces  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
6.  When  deprived  of  its  acid  mother  water  by  being  washed,  it 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  vegetable  blues.  6.  It  is  soluble- 
in  2*5  times  its  weight  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  and 
in  '75  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  7-  With  prussiate  of  potash 
and  iron  it  fogrns  a  yellowish  \yhite  precipitate.  8.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  brown  coloured  precipitate  is  slowly  deposited,  on 
Its  solution  being  dropped  into  an  infusion  of  nutgalls.  9,  Fixed 
and  volatile  alkalies  form  white  precipitates  with  its  solution, 
which  soon  turn  brown  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
10.  When  ex}X)sed  to  heat,  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
without  undergoing  the  watery  fusion  5    at  a  low  red  heat  it 
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melts  J  and  gives  out  muriatic  acid,  if  the  temperature  be  ii>^ 
creased.  1 1 .  It  is  decomposed  by  solution  iu  water  ;  muriate  of 
lead  precipitates;  suiphate  of  sadu  crystallizes  on  cooling;  and 
muriate  of  manganese  remains  in  tbe  mother  water.  112.  Wheo 
di^stcd  widi  sulphuric  acld^  copious  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
are  disengaged. 

Having  ascertained  by  a  number  of  experimenta  that  thia 
salt  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda,  munate  of  manganese^ 
and  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  Icad^  the  following  were 
made  to  discover  die  proportioua  of  each  ; — 

I.  One  hundred  grains  of  tbis  saU  added  to  a  quantity  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  60°  quickly  dissolved,    except  a   small 
"portion  of  a  dense  wbite  matter  wbicli  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  vessel  J  and  a  few  pai- tides  of  a  brown  substance  that 
more  slowly  subsided.    The  white  matter  was  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  low  red  lieatj  when  it  fused ;  in  this 
state  it  weighed  1*5  grain.     It  was  found  to  be  soluble  in  a  large 
■quantity  of  boiling  water,  which  on  cooling  deposited  minute 
crystals  of  a  pearly  lustre ;  sulphate  of  silver  added  to  a  solutioa 
of  the&c  crj^stals,  occasioned  a  white  fiaeky  precipitate ;  sulphate 
of  so<k  deposited  a  heavy  white  powder  ;  and  tbe  alkalies  preci- 
pitated a  white  substaiiccj  which,  on  exposure  to  a  red  beat  with 
charcoal,    yielded  a  globule  of   metal  resembling  lead.      The 
white  insoluble  matter  is  therefore  muriate  of  lead,  and,  ac cord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Kir  wan,  is  composed  ot 


•25  acid I  j,^ 

1'25  oxide    .... 


:}' 


The  light  brown  precipitate,  when  collected  and  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  weighed  "5  grain. 

On  a  larger  quantity  lacing  procured,  it  was  found  to  be  solu- 
ble in  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  yielded  a  yellowish  white 
precipitate,  with  triple  prussiate  of  potash;  and  the  alkalies 
deposited  a  white  substance,  vvliicb  quickly  turned  brown  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  on  being  heated  j  properties 
belonging  to  the  oxide  of  manganese. 

U,  One  hundred  grains  of  this  salt  were  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  separated  from  the  in*iu!uhle  matters  |  muriate 
of  barytcs  was  added  to  the  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
continued  to  be  formed ;  the  precipitate  was  then  well  wushed 
and  ignited;  it  weighed  y:i  grains,  which  indicate  54*7  gnuns 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  that  are,  according  to  Kirwan^  composed  of 

30'C3  acid 

24*07  alkali ..... 

III.  Sulphate  of  silver  was  added  to  a  solution  of  100  grains 
of  liiis  salt  until  It  ceased  to  form  a  precipitate  i  the  edulcorated 
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muriate  of  silver  was  then  collected  and  fused ;   it  weighed  6S 
grains,  which  indicate  10*4"2  of  muriatic  acid. 

IV.  A  solution  of  soda  was  added  to  100  grains  of  this  salt 
dissolved  in  water  as  long  as  it  continued  to  occasion  any  preci* 
pitate  ;  the  precipitate  was  then  well  washed,  and  exposed  to  a 
red  heat ;  it  weighed  16  grains^  and  was  found  to  be  pure  oxide 
of  manganese. 

V.  One  hundred  grains  of  this  salt  were  exposed  to  heat  in  bsdl 
iron  crucible ;  at  a  low  red  beat  it  began  to  melt  and  boil ; 
when  the  temperature  had  increased  to  a  bright  red,  the  boiling 
ceased,  and  the  whole  remained  in  the  state  of  a  thin,  transpa- 
rent fluid  ;  when  wdghed  in  this  state  it  was  found  to  have  lost 
16  grains,  which  may  be  considered  the  quantity  of  water  that 
it  contains. 

VL  One  hundred  grains  of  this  salt  were  dissolved  in  water; 
the  solution  separated  from  the  insoluble  substances,  and  evapo- 
rated to  saturation  \  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal  to  four  times  its 
bulk,  was  then  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  agitated  3  sulphate 
of  soda  quickly  precipitated,  and  the  muriate  of  manganese 
remained  dissolved  by  the  alcohol.  T(ie  precipitate  was  then 
separated  from  the  solution,  treated  several  times  with  smidl 

Siantities  of  alcohol,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  any  muriate 
at  might  adhere  to  it,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  when  It 
weighed  55  grains.  The  alcohol  was  then  evaporated,  and  the 
residual  salt  fused ;  it  weighed  26*5  grains.  .  The  salts  thus 
procured  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  by  the  muriate  of 
barytes  and  sulphate  of  silver ;'  the  separation  was  not  perfectly 
complete ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  obtained  denoted  very  nearly 
the  same  ^quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  that  the  muriate  of  silver 
did  of  muriate  of  manganese ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the 
precipitates  indicate  a  grain  of  the  respective  salts.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  experiment  agree  very  nearly  with  those  of  the 
preceding :  this  salt  may  therefore  be  considered  as  composed  of 

30*63  Suiphunc  acid, 
10*67  Muriatic  acid. 
24*07  Soda. 

1 6*5    Oxide  of  manganese. 
1*25  Oxide  of  lead. 
16-      Water. 
•88  Loss* 


10000 


I  have  found  the  quantity  of  uncombined  manganese  remarked 
in  the  first  experiment  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the 
sft)t  5  the  weight  given  there  may  "bje  considered  as  rather  more 
than  average  of  several  3  it  is  therefore  probable  that  its  presenot 
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is  accidental ;  but  with  regard  to  the  muriate  of  lead^  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  it  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  salt,  froiii 
observing  the  uniform  quantity  in  which  it  is  produced^  however 
tegular  in  their  shape  and  transparent  the  crystals  may  be.  From 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  salt,  it  is  difficult  to  verify  this  con- 
jecture by  experiment;  the  affinities  which  its  consfittients  cKeft 
on  each  otherare  so  easily  disturbed,  that  solution  in  water  is 
sufficient  to  cause  their  separation :  when  acid  solvents  are  used 
the  sarhe  effect  is  produced  ;  in  all  cases  the  muriate  of  lead  is 
rather  decomposed,  or  precipitated  iii  a  half  crystallized  state, 
sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  unconlbined,  in  a  quantity  which 
exceeSs  in  weight  the  whole  of  the  salt  dissolved,  arid  muriate 
of  matigahese  rem&liis  in  the  mother  water.  1  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  atiy  instance  in  reproducing  the  compound. 

Until  more  successflil  experiments  eiiable  us  to  decide  upon 
this  subject  with  fl  greater  degree  of  certainty,  it  may  perhaps 
be  better  to  consider  the  muriate  of  lead  a  necessary  part  of  the 
salt,  and  the  uncombined  manganese  to  be  accidentally  present : 
100  parts  of  it,  then,  are  composed  of  very  nearly 

65 '47  Sulphate  of  soda* 
^6*7^  Muriate  of  manganese. 
1*52  Muriate  of  lead. 
16-22  Water. 


100-00 


^  The  actidn  of  the  acid  gases  oti  the  covet*,  aitd  on  the 
S(gitator  of  the  still,  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  h!Kiriate 
of  lead;  but  a  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  accounted  for,  as, 
according  to  the  received  Affinities,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriata 
of  lead  are  incapable  of  existing  together  in  the  same  liquor. 
The  following  are  a  few  out  of  a  number  of  experiments  made 
on  the  subject  z — 

1.  Muriate  of  lead,  boiled  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
was  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead ;  and  no  crystals  of  the 
muriate  of  lead  were  obtained  on  cooling  the  solution. 

2.  Muriate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  soda,  boiled  together  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  were  wholly  dissolved,  and  yielded  on 
cooling  crystals  of  muriate  of  lead ;  no  sulphate  of  lead  appeared 
to  be  formed. 

3.  Muriate  of  lead,  boiled  in  sour  liquor,  was  quickly  dis- 
solved, and  crystallized  abundantly  on  cooling.  « 

4.  Sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  manganese,  and  muriate  of 
lead,  boiled  together,  yielded  on  cooling  no  crystals  of  muriate 
of  lead.  ,  . 

5.  Muriate  of  lead,   boiled   in  diluted  sirphuric  acid,  was 

Vo! .  L  N^  V.  2  A 
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converted  into  sulphate,  and  ho  crystak  appeared  on  cooling  the 
liq[Uor.  '         , 

6.  Sulphate  of  lead,  boiled  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  was 
decomposed  and  dissolved  5  crystals  of  muriate  of  lead  formed 
on  cooling  the  solution. 

.  Sulphate  of  soda,  therefore,  does  not  decompose  muriate  of 
lead  when  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  present,  and  sulphate  of 
lead  is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  and  muriate  of  lead  by 
Sulphuric  acid,  a  case  of  affinities  that  cannot  easily  be  explained. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  properties  of  this 
Substance,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  only  instance, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  a  salt  composed  of  different 
acids  united  to  different  bases  5  which  peculiarity,  if  found  to 
extend  to  a  greater  nuniber  of  bodies,  may  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  on  our  knowledge  of  affinity.  • 

Since  the  investigations  of  chemists  have^  made  known  the 
nature  and  properties  of  triple  salts,  some  of  the  most  obscure 
parts  of  practical  chemistry  have  been  rendered  comparatively 
plain ;  but  there  are  yet  several  circumstances  connected  with 
,  the  salts  that  cannot  satisfactorily  be  explained ;  and  until  their 
^  affinities  are  more  accurately  ascertained,  by  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  a  greater  number  of  substances  composed  of 
different  genera  of  salts,  we  can.  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of 
the  influence  which  some  of  them  have  in  preventing  the  crys- 
tallization of  others,  and  of  the  true  reason  why  certain  saline- 
bodies  are  more  soluble  in  the  solutions  of  others  than  in  water 
alone. 


Article  VII. 


tdstronomical  Observations  at  Hackney  Wick.    By  Col.  Beaufoy. 

Latitude  61«  32'  40"  North.     Longitude  West  in  Time  6-82" 
181S. 

Tine  at  Grcehwicb. 

lOh  43'   58"  82"' 
9    02     12    82 


Time  at  H.  W. 

Mar.  26,  cmeTsion  of  Jupiter's  l«t  satellite. .  10^  43'  52" 

April  II,     Ditto  Ditto      1st     Ditto        9  02  06 

April  13,    Commcnrement  of  the  egresB  of  >    g  57  53 

Jupiter's  4th  satellite  from  his  disc J 

April  13,  emersion  of  Jupiter^s  2d  satellite. .  10  18  05 

April  17,  immersion  of  y  Librae *{  10  94,  98 

(N.  B.  The  Motjn'sLlmbvas  very  tremulous.)      J  *"  ** 

N.  B.  The  Observations  are  in  Mean  Time. 
Rain  between  March  the  1st  and  31st,  0*663  inches. 
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I  can  aseign  no  cause  why  the  Noon  Observation  on  the  7th 
is  so  much  less  than  the  others. 


Article  VIII. 

Analyses  of  Books. 

Ele7nents  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
I.L.D,  Sec,  R.  S.  Prof.  Chetn.  R.  L  and  B,  A.  M,  R.L 
F*R.S.E-  M.R.t.A,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aciidemy  of  Stock- 
liolm  ;  of  the  ImperiRl  Med,  and  Chirur.  Academy  of  St, 
Peters  burgh  ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  |  and 
Honorary  Member  of  tbe  Societies  of  Duhhn  and  Manchester^ 
the  Piiyriical  Society  of  Edinhurgh,  and  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  Part  h  Vol,  I,  London:  Johnson  and  Co,  1S12, 
8vo.  p.  .511. 

Tfie  celebrated  author  of  this  work  begins  with  an  introduc- 
tion* in  which  he  gives  a  very  comprehensive  and  entertaining 
'  account  of  the  history  of  ehemistryj  from  its  first  rude  dawn 
among  the  Arabians  down  to  our  own  tirneH*  This  introftuction 
IS  entitled  to  ahnost  unlimited  prfliscj  both  on  account  of  the 
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very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  the  author  dis- 
plays, and  for  the  candour  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors.  A  severe  critic,  indeed,  might  point  out  a 
few  trifling  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  ;  but  they  afe  of 
little  or  no  consequence^  and  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the 
merit  of  the  whole. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  volume  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  great 
*  whole ;  which,  doubtless,  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete  system 
of  chemistry.  Such  a  work,  when  completed,  cannot  occupy 
fewer  than  five  or  six  volumes,  of  the  same  size  as  the  present ; 
but  I  own  I  entertain  considerable  doubts  whether  the  work  will 
ever  be  completed.  No  person  entertains  a  higher  opinion  thaa 
myself  of  the  talents  and  industry  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy ;  but 
to  publish  a  conmlete  system  of  chemistry,  all  the  facts  con* 
taihed  in  which  snail  have  been  verified  by  the  author,  1  hold  to 
be  impossible.  A  very  considerable  part  must  of  necessity  be 
founded  on  compilation,  and  after  what  has  already  been  done  in 
that  way  by  others.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  could  hardly  execute  his 
task  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  diminish  his  reputation.    The 

'  volume  before  us  will  serve  as  a  corroboration  of  this.  It  is 
totally  occupied  with  those  substances  to  which  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  attention,  and  to  his 
discoveries  respecting  which  his  reputation  is  entirely  owing. 
.Yet  even  in  this  volume  there  is  a  very  long  and  important 
article,  I  mean  the  account  of  heat f  which  is  nothing  else  than  a 
compilation.  I  do  not  blame  Sir  H.  Davy  for  this :  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  have  acted  otherwise,  without  omitting  the  sub- 
ject altogether  5  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  volume  before 
us  had  contained  nothing  more  original  than  this,  the  work 
would  have  detracted  from,  instead  of  adding  to,  his  reputation« 
Now  this  can  scarcely  avoid  being  the  case  with  some  of  the 
subsequent  volumes.  ^ 

The  title  of  the  portion  of  chemistry  Retailed  in  this,  volume 
is.  Part  I.  On  the  laws  ofcfiemical  changes ,  on  undecompounded 
lodieSj  and  their  primary  comhinations.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  subdivided  this  division  into  two  distinct  parts  ; 
for  it  treats  of  two  distinct  subjects,  that  cannot  be  well  amal- 
gamated together ;  namely,  l.'libe  general  laws  of  chemistry, 
2.'  A  description  of  the  simple  substances,  and  their  primary 
compounds.  Arrangement  may  appear  at  first  sight  an  object  of 
secondary  importance;  but  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  very  fir^t 
magnitude,  because  upon  it  the  perspicuity  of  the  whole  entirely 
depends.  If  a  system  of  chemistry  be  ill  arranged,  whatever 
be  its  merits  in  other  respects,  it  never  can  become  popular, 
because  it  W\\\  not  be  understood  by  beginners,  on  whom  the 
sale  of  such  works  chiefly  depends.     Chemical  writers,  in  gene- 

'  ral,  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  importance 
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of  systematic  arrangement.  When  I  first  published  my  System 
.of  Chemistry  there  was  no  better  arrangement  than  that  of 
Macqaer,  Gren,  and  Chaptal,  which  were  by  no  means  fitted  to 
the  state  of  the  science.  My  arrangement  was  quite  different, 
and  totally  new,  and  constituted  in  fact  the  great  difficulty  of 
constructing  such  a  system,  because  it  obliged  me  to  discard  all 
preceding  systematic  books,  and  to  construct  my  system  out  of 
'the  original  materials  furnished  by  the  chemical  discoverers 
themselves.  This  arrangement  was  disapproved  of  in  toto  by 
every  person  who  reviewed  the  work,  both  in  Britain  and 
France ;  yet  it  has  been  adopted  (with  a  few  modifications)  by 
every  subsequent  writer  on  the  subject,  and  even  at  this  moment 
continues  better  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  science  than 
any  other  which  I  have  yet  seen. 

This  Part  I.  which  constitutes  the  volume,  is  split  into  seven 
subordinate  heads,  called  by  the  author  divisions.  Ijet  us  tdce  a 
Tiew  of  each  of  these  in  order. 

Division  I.  On  the  powers  and  fwms  of  matter,  and  the 
general  laws  of  chemical  changes.    In  this  division  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  three  different  forms  of  matter,  namely,  solidity^ 
liquidity,  and  elastic  fluidity ;  of  gravitation ;  of  cohesion ;  and 
of  heat.     Of  the   phenomena  of  heat  he  gives  a  pretty  clear^ 
though  concise  account,  and  concludes  with  giving  it  as  his 
o{nnion  that  heat  is  nothing  else  than  motion,  and  that  the  laws 
of  heat  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  motion.    There  have  been 
always  two  opinions  respecting  heat,  which  have  divided  philoso* 
phers.    According  to  one  party,  heat,  like  gravitation,  is  merely 
a  property  of  matter ;  according  to  the  other,  it  is  a  peculiar 
substance,      fioth  of  these  opinions  may  be  supported   with 
considerable  plausibility.    Some  of  the  advocates  for  the  first 
opinion  have  endeavoured,  like  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  go  a  step 
fiirther,  and  to  show  how  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  produced 
by  motion ;  but  in  my  opinion  their  conduct  has  been  injudi- 
cious.   It  is  easy  to  defend  the  opinion  that  heat  is  a  mere  proo 
perty  of  matter;  and  in  the^  present  state  of  our  knowledge^ 
impossible  to  refute  it:  but  when  a  philosopher  proceeds  to 
explain  by  what  kind  of  motion  heat  is  produced,  he  loses  all  the 
advantages  that  attended  the  general  opinion;  as  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  any  kind  of  motion 
hitherto  devised,  from  that  of  Boyle  and  Mayow  down  to  that  of 
Davy,  to  produce  the  phenomena.   When  it  is  said  that  the  laws 
of  the  communication  of  heat  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the 
communication  of  motion,  I  confess  that  for  my  part  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  assertion.    So  far  from 
conceiving  them  to  be  the  same^  I  can  see  no  resemblance 
between  them,  except  that  a  body,^  by  communicating  tempenn 
ture  to  another,  -loses  temperature  itself,  just  as  a  bod^  by  com-^ 
muuicating  motion  to  another  loses  some  of  its  <^>^i\^V!^ocit^^^QTp 
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The  opinion  that  heat  is  a  body  is  so  consonant  to  theeomxiion 
sense  of  mankind,  that  I  defy  any  man  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  without  using  a  language  which  inciplies  it,  how 
hostile  soever  his  own  notions  may  be  to  this  opinion.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  light.  As  the 
opinion  that  heat  is  a  body  was  universally  era-braced  by  chemi- 
cal philosophers  for  about  40  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
love  of  novelty,  or  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  should  induce 
modern  philosophers  to  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  This 
vacillation  I  conceive  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  by  inducing  the  pioneers  of  science  to  neglect  bo 
part  of  the  subject,  but  to  break  up  the  ground  in  every  ^uarter5 
snd  thus  to  throw  together  a  much  greater  mass  of  important 
facts  than  could  otherwise  be  collected.  But  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  be^r  the  'conclu- 
pions  of  Count  Humford  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy ;  perhaps  it 
may  never  reach  such  a  point,  for  some  subjects  are  so  much 
bey6nd  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties  that  the  more  they  are 
discussed  the  more  obscure  they  become. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  next  takes  a  general  view  of  the  pheDO- 
mena  of  chemical  affinity.    This*  part  of  the  work  is  chiefly 
calculated  for  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  chemistry ; 
and  will  be  read  with  most  interest  by  those  who  are  best  ac- 
<|uainted  with  the  science.    The  following  are  the  general  heads 
stripped  of  all  their  illustrations.      Some  bodies,  as  oil  and 
water,  do  not  unite  together ;  while  others,  as  salt  and  water, 
do.     When  substances  combine,  the  qualities  of  the  new  com-^ 
pound  differ  very  much  from  those  of  its  constituents.     Bodies 
before  they  unite  chemically  must  be  in  apparent  contact ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  that  one  of  them  be  in  a  state  of  liquidity. 
Substances  yaiy  in  the  intensity  of  their  affinity*     Hence  one 
substance  is  capable  of  displacing  another,  and  these  decomposi- 
tions arc  facilitated  by  the  mutual  action  of  four  bodies,  or  whalt 
are  called    double  decompositions.      All  chemical  compounds 
consist  of  bodies  united  in  definite  and   constant  proportions. 
Sir  H.  Davy  is  happy  in  the  numerous  illustrations  which  he  has 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  fact     The  most  beautiful  are  those  of 
the  combinations  of  the  gases.     The  tespeci ive  weights  of  bodies 
that  unite  may  be  represented  by  numuers  and  their  multiples, 
and  the  following  are  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  elementary 
bodies  which  he  notices  in  this  part  of  his  work:-«- 

Hydrogen     .,.,......  I 

Oxygen     ..,..., ,...15 

Azote    , . , , . ,  .26 

Chlorine  .......,, •  •  ,67 

Potassium,    ..•,,..  .75 

These  fiurabers  would  require  somc^j|5y(fl5|^,ej®^      bat  the 
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subject  could  not  be  understood  without  entering  into  npicb 
longer  details  than  would  be  consistent  with  this  article.  ,1 
propose  publishing  an  essay  on  it  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this 
journal.  Mere  convenience  is  the  only  reason  assigned  by  the 
author  for  pitching  upon  1,5  to  represent  oxygen.  If  we  were  to 
be  directed  by  convenience  alone  there  could  be  no  hesitation  ia 
choosing  10,  the  number  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  which 
would  aiFord  more  arithmetical  facility  than  any  other  number. 
Put  I  conceive  that  a  better  basis  may  be  obtained  for  a  ground- 
work than  n[iere  facility ;  and  in  fact  the  difficulties  which  such 
elementary  arithmetical  processes  present  are  of  too  slight  a 
nature  to  claim  much  attention. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  terminates  this  part  of  the  subject  with  an 
examination  of  the  peculiar  opinions  respecting  affinity  which 
have  been  supported  by  Berthollet,  That  BerthoUet  in  some  of 
his  notions  has  gone  much  farther  than  he  can  be  borne  out  bj 
laqts  is,  I  think,  incontrovertible.'  Thus  when  he  affirms  that 
substances  are  capable  of  combining  in  any  proportion  what- 
ever, he  is  refuted  by  all  the  chemical  compounds  which  have  * 
been  hitherto  examined,  excepting  aqueous  solutions  and  alloys, 
which  are  more  similar  to  mixtures  than  chemical  compounds. 
When  he  affirms  that  .substances  divide  another  between  them, 
according  to  their  rate  of  affinity  for  it,  and  that  bodies  are 
seldom  or  never  thrown  down  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity ;  his 
opinion  is  opposed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  determinate  propor- 
tions in  which  bodies  combine,  and  by  the  permanency  and 
comparatively  small  number  of  chemical  combinations ;  bqt  to 
condemn  all  his  opinions  in  the  lump,  appears  to  me  to  be  going 
just  as  far  wrong  on  the  one  side  as  he  has  done  on  the  other. 
That  he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  inaccuracy  of  many 
of  the  old  notions  respecting  affinity,  appears  to  me  incontro- 
vertible :  though  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  establishing  his 
own-  Nor  are  we  at  present  in  possession  of  any  precise  notions 
respecting  the  strength  of  the  affinity  which  different  bodies  have 
for  each  other. 

Next  follows  a  very  neat  and  distinct  enumeration  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  elecrjicity,  of  considerable  value,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  treats  of  galvanism.  Several  important  general  laws 
are  stated^  some  of  them  not  hitherto  attended  to  by  electri- 
cians ;  but  unluckily  the  whol^  subject  is  treated  so  briefly  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  any  sketch  of  it.  This  brevity, 
I  should  think,  will  be  felt  by  a  beginner,  and  will  give  an  air  of 
obscurity  to  this  very  valuable  section. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  concluded  with  some  very  judicious 
observations  on  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  on  the  mode  of  experi- 
menting, and  upon  the  state  in  which  vapour  exists  in  gsises. 
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In  the  second  division  Sir  Humphry  Davy  treats  of  what  he 
c^Us  radiant  or  ethereal  matter.  He  considers  it  as  producing 
light,  as  producing  heat ;  and  enters  into  some  refined  specula- 
tions respecting  the  conversion  of  terrestrial  bodies  into  light, 
and  vice  versa ;  speculations  whic)i  I  avoid  examinipg,  because 
jthey  do  not  admit  either  of  proof  or  refutation ;  and  though 
highly  ingenious,  treslt,  I  fear,  of  subjects  which  will  eyerremaia 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facuhies. 

The  third  divisipp  is  dedicated  to  the  description  of  undecom- 
pounded  supporters  of  combustion.  These  are  two,  oxygen  gas 
and  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  description  of  the  pro- 
perties of  both  is  minute,  ^nd,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  very  g^ccu? 
rate ;  but  not  susceptible,  from  their  very  yiature,  of  abridge 
jnent. 

The  fourth  division  treats  of  the  simple  combustible  sub- 
stances  that  jare  not  metals,  and  of  their  combinations  with 
oxygen,  with  chlorine,  and  with  each  other.  These  substances 
are  hydrogen,  azote,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon  and  diamond, 
and  boron.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  compounds  pf  thes^ 
substances  with  oxygen  t-r*       , 

Oxygpo. 

Hydrogen       1  +  7'5  =     8"5  water. 

Azote           13  +  7'5  =  20-5  nitrous  oxide, 

6*5  -f-  7*5  =  14  nitrous  oxide. 

6^5  +  15      ==  21^5  nitrous  acid. 

.  6r5  +  22rS  =;  29  nitric  acid. 

3ulphur        15  rf  15      s=  30  sulphurous  acid. 

15  +  22-5  =  37-5  sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphorus  10  +  7'5  =  17-5  phosphorous  acid. 

,10  4-15      s?  25  phosphoric  acid. 

20  -h  7-5   555  27*5  oxide  of  phosphorus* 

Carbon           5*7  -f  15       =  20*7  carbonic  acid. 

5*7  -f  7' 5  5=5  13*2  carbonic  oxide. 

Boron         •: 4-  — —  =  ■  boracic  acid. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the,  cpmbinatipns  which  the^e 
bodies  form  with  chlorine. 

Chlorine. 

Hydrogen  ^    1   +  33-5  a=  34-5  muriatic  acid. 

Azote  Not  determined. 
Sulphur  15  +  67      =  82      sulphurane. 

phosphorus         10  4-  33*5  =  43*5  phosphorane. 

10  +  67      =  77     phosphorana,  .3 

Parbon  Does  not  combine, 

^ron  Unknown, 
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The  fifth  division  treats  of  the  metals  in  the  following  order  t 


1.  Potassium, 

2.  Sodium. 

3.  Borium. 

4.  Strontium. 

5.  Calcium^ 

6.  Magnesium 

7.  Aluminum. 

8.  Glucinum. 

9.  Zirconium* 
10.  Silicum. 
!!•  Yttrium. 

12.  Manganese, 

13.  Zinc, 

14.  Tin, 

15.  Iron. 

16.  Lead. 

17.  Antimony. 

18.  Bismuth. 

19.  Tellurium, 


20.  Cobalt. 

31.  Copper. 

22.  Nickel. 

23.  Ui-anium. 

24.  Osmium. 
23.  Tungsten. 
26.  Titanium. 
27*  Columbium, 

28.  Cerium. 

29.  Palladium. 

30.  Iridium. 
81.  Rhodium. 

32.  Mercury. 

33.  Silver. 

34.  Gold., 

35.  Platinum. 

36.  Arsenic. 

37-  Molybdenum. 
38.  C43romium. 


la  the  sixth  division  he  treats  of  the  fluoric  acid,  and  of  the 
amalgam  procured  by  the  action  of  galvanism  on  mercury,  in 
pontact  with  sal-ammoniac. 

In  the  seventh  division  we  have  several  ingenious  speculations 
"respecting  the  probable  constitution  of  those  substances  which  , 
have  not  hitherto  been  decompounded.  These  speculations  may 
be  of  considerable  service  in  directing  the  investigations  of  future 
experimenters ;  but  we  see  from  the  example  of  Lavoisier  how 
much  risk  every  person  runs  of  mistakes  who  ventures  to  indulge 
in  such  speculations. 


Article  IX, 
SCIENTIFIC  intblligeis'cb;   and  notices  of  subjects 

CONNECTED    WITH   SCIENCE, 

I.  Explosion  at  Woolwich. 

Having  been  requested  by  different  correspondents  to  give 
some  account  of  the  dreadful  explosion  which  happened  some 
time  ago  at  Woolwich,  we  have  made  some  inquiries  on  the 
subject :  and  the  following  are  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  could  learn 
them.  A  very  large  room  was  filled  with  wood  destined  for 
ship-building ;  and  by  various  obvious  contrivances  it  was  kept 
cQnstaotly  heated  to  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  120^.  The 
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mouth  of  a  large  apparatus  for  distilling  coal  entered  into  this 
room,  so  that  it  was  kept  constantly  filled  with  the  vapour  of 
coal  tar,  and  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  By  the  heat  of  the 
room^  the  water  was  slowly  expelled  from  the  wood,  and  the 
empyreumatic  oil  from  the  coal  took  its  place.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  wood  was  not  only  thoroughly  dried,  but  was  pre- 
vented from,  again  imbibing  water  by  being  soaked  with  oil.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  air  of  the  room  would  be  a  mixture  of  the 
inflammable  gas  from  oil  and  the  corlimon  air.  Now  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Henry's  experiments  that  the  medium  speciiSc  gravity 
of  the  gas  from  coal  is  scarcely  equal  to  ^  that  of  common  air. 
For  complete  combustion  it  requires  scarcely  so  much  as  twice 
its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  The  result  of  my  experiments  was,  that 
it  would  not  burn  unless  it  amounted  to  rather  more  than  ^^th 
df  the  common  air  with  which  it  was  mixed.  For  complete 
combustion  it  would  require  about  nine  times  its  bulk  of  common 
air ;  but  I  believe  that  complete  combustion  neve^-  tajtes  place  in 
such  mixtures. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  explosion  at 
Woolwich.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  inflammable  gas 
in  the  room  exceeded  -rVth  of  the  common  air.  There  was  a 
flue  that  ran  along  the  floor  of  the  room.  *  Somehow  or  other  the 
flame  must  have  issued  through  this  flue  at  the  moment  the 
damper  was  applied  at  the  top  of  the  building ;  for  the  explosion 
took  place  just  at  that  instant.  The  first  combustion  would  be 
imperfect  5  more  common  air  would  rush  in  immediately  after 
the  first  explosion  ;  and  this  new  mixture,  kindled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  produced  the  second  explosion.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  house  was  completely  demolished.  Nine  men  were 
\  unfortunately  killed.  The  explosion  was  precisely  similar  to 
what  happens  so  frequently  in  coal-mines ;  a  very  dismal  example 
of  which  will  be  found  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  number  of  our 
Annals. 

11.  New  Properties  of  Light, 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  curious 
discoveries  respecting  light  lately  made  by  the  French  philoso- 
phers, and  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  this  country.  We  shall  now 
finish  what  we  have  farther  to  say  on  that  subject.  Dr.  Brewster 
confirmed  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture  that  the  colours  pro- 
.  duced  by  heat  upon  the  surface  of  polished  steel  ai-te  owing  to  a 
thin  glassy  transparent  film  of  oxide,  of  various  thickness,  cooling 
the  surface  of  the  steel ;  for  he  found  the  light  reflected  from 
this  furface  at  a  certain  angle  polarized^while  the  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  steel  itself  was  i^sJt  polarized.  Dr.  Brewster 
found,  contrary  to  the;,  assertion  of  Mains,  that  light  suffers 
^me  modificatipn  by  reflection  from  metallic  surfaces..     He 
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conceives  that  part  of  it  is  polarized,  and  that  part  of  it  remains 
unaltered.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  a  full  account  of  these 
interesting  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Brevj^ster's  treatise  on 
new  philosophical  instruments,  just  pi^blished. 

III.  Fungin, 

This  name  has  been  recently  given  by  Braconnot  to  the  fleshy 
part  of  mushrooms,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle;  and  which,  according  to  him,  possesses  the  following 
properties : — 

It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  boiling  it  in  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 
tion. In  that  state  it  is  whitish,  soft,  insipid,  possesses  little 
elasticity,  and  readily  yields  to  the  teeth.  It  would  appear  that 
fungin  thus  purified  may  be  used  as  an  article  of  food,  from 
what  mushroom  soever  it  has  been  obtained.  The  poisonous 
qualities  of  mushrooms,  it  would  seem,  reside  in  the  juices,  not 
in  the  fungin.  This  substance,  when  dried,  burns  with  consi- 
derable splendour,  emitting  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  burning 
bread,  and  leaving  behind  it  a  white  ash. 

Dried  fungin,  when  distilled  in  a  retort,  yields  -about  half  its 
weight  of  a  liquid  product,  consisting  partly  of  a  brown  oil,  and 

fiartly  of  water,  holding  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  in  solution, 
t  yields  no  acid,  which  distinguishes  it  very  much  from  -wood. 
The  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort  amounts  to  rather  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  dry  fungin  subjected  to  distillation.  This 
charcoal  exhibited  traces  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  contained 
sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  of  alumina. 

Fungin  does  not  dissolve  in  alkaline  solutions,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  essentially  from  lignin,  which  is  readily  dissolved  by  a 
weak  alkali ;  but  if  fungin  be  boiled  in  a  very  strong  alkaline  lie 
it  is  partly  dissolved,  and  a  saponaceous  product  obtained.  Am- 
monia dissolves  a  small  portion  of  fungin,  and  lets  it  fall  again 
in  white  flocks  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Weak  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  fungin;  but  when  con- 
centrated, this  acid  chars  it,  and  at  the  same  time  sulphurous 
;acid  and  vinegar  are  formed. 

Muriatic  acid  dissolves  it  very  slowly,  and  converts  it  into  ^ 
gelatinous  matter.  It  is  thrown  down  in  flocks  by  the  addition 
of  potash  to  the  acid.  Chlorine  passed  over  dry  lungin  suspended 
in  water  converts  it  into  a  yellow  matter,  having  at  first  an  acrid 
taste,  which  it  gradually  loses  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

When  digested  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  azotic  gas  is  disengaged. 
Heated  with  concArated  nitric  acid,  it  swells,  and  effervesces, 
at  first  violently,  but  the  action  soon  subsides.  Wh6n  the  acid 
is  driven  off  there  remains  a  liquor,  containing  oxalate  of  Ume, 
501116  prussic  acid,  and  two  fatty  matters,  the  most  abundant 
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similar  to  tallow,  the  other  to  wax.  By  evaporating  the  liquid 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  crystals  was  obtained. 
'The  mother  water  still  contained  oxalic  acid,  and  a  portion  of 
the  bitter  principle  from  indigo. 

When  fungin  is  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  nutgalls,  it  imbibes  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tannin,  and  acqdires  a  fawn  colour. 

When  left  to  putrefy  spontaneously  in  water,  it  emitted  first 
the  odoui'  of  putrefying  gluten,  then  that  of  putrid  meat.  Neither 
acid  nor  ammonia  vy as  found  in  the  water;  but  it  contained  a 
portion  of  mucilage,  which  gave  it  viscocity,  and  the  property 
of  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  fungin  itself  assumed 
the  aspect  of  gluten,  without  however  possessing  its  properties* 

IV.  Extract  of  a  Letter  frtymDr,  John  Redman  Coxe^  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Philadelphia,     Dated  August  1,  1812, 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  to  you,  that  authors  have  generally 
considered  that  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol  have  little  action  on 
each  other,  except  through  some  complex  affinities,  which  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  state.     I  have,  however,  discovered  that 
time  is  an  agent  of  some  importance  in  producing  an  union,  and 
a  consequent   formation  of  ether.      In   1809-10  I  had  mixed 
equal  parts  of  those   substances  (in    a  vial)    of  the    common 
standards,  and  had  left  them  corked,  occasionally  opening  the    - 
vial,  to   ascertain  what  change   ensued.     For  several    months 
the  muriatic  smell  predominated,  and  I  was  led  to  conclude  no 
change  would  occur ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  laid  aside  the 
vial,  and  did  not  think  of  it  for  upwards  of  a  year :  on  accident- 
ally  looking  tor  something  else,  I  found  the  vial ;  and  on  opening 
it,  was  i^rprised  to  find  a  strong  ethereal  smell,  which  stiU 
continues,  although  1  have  frequently  since  opened  the  bottle. 
The  muriatic  smell  is  gone ;  and  I  mean  to  try  if  distillation  will 
'  not  extricate  m\  ethereal  fluid.  I  leave  it,  however,  until  winter, 
in  hopes  of  being  more  certain  than  during  the  hot  weather.  Not 
anticipating  such  a  result,  the  quantities  are  but  small,  and  of 
course  less  likely  to  evolve  much,  if  any.     As  the  fact  may  be 
new  to  you,  1  thouglit  it  might  be  acceptable,  as  it  evinces  that 
certain  actions  may  not  ensue,  until  after  the  expiration  of  a 
considerable  period. 

Another  fact  1  shall  call  your  attention  to,  is  the  presumed 
necessity  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  certain  cases  of  crystalliza- 
tion. You  well  know  the  common  explanation  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  tied  up  warm,  and  remaining  fluid 
until  the  bottle  is  opened,  or  exposed  to  jKh  pressure.  It  is 
evidtrnt,  however,  that  some  other  explanafln  must  be  sought  . 
for,  since  1  have  ascertained,  by  repeated  trials,  that  the  bottle 
thus  prepared  may  be  set  aside  uncorked,  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  the  air,  and  that  it  will  nevertheless  remain  perfectly 
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fluid,  even  if  taken  up  with  care,  and  solidification  does  not  ensiie 
until  agitation  takes  place.  1  had  made  a  solution  of  this  salt 
in  a  large  vial  to  the  full  Extent  that  the  water  could  take  up  hy 
exposure  te  an  almost  naked  fire.  At  this  time  1  was  obliged  to 
leave  it,  and  neglected  to  cork  it,  fully  expecting  the  next  day 
to  find  it  completely  solid.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  fluid ; 
but  solidified  almost  instantly  on  my  taking  it  from  the  table. 
Since  that  period  I  have  annually  exhibited  to  my  Class  bottles 
equally  strong  in  solution,  some  corked,  and  others  uncorked, 
and  both  remaining  fluid  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  and  becoming 
solid  by  the  usual  means  of  agitation  after  the  cover  of  the 
former  was  penetrated,  and  by  shaking  the  latter.  I  have  also 
•  found  occasionally  bottles  thus  prepared  and  corked,  solidified 
where  1  liad  no  reason  to  expect  it ;  and  frequently  I  have  seen 
a  part  of  the  salt  reduced  to  a  solid  form  in  a  close  bottle,  and 
when  opened  and  shaken  the  whole  becoming  solid,  with  a  sin- 
gular change  in  the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the  salt  which 
had  been  previously  precipitated.  It  assumed,  whilst  the  latter 
precipitation  or  formation  of  crystals  was  going  on,  a  very  beau- 
tiful porcelianous  white  appearance,  which  remained  permanent 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  formed  crystalline  mass,  and  1  have 
now  some  in  that  state  thus  produced  during  the  last  winter.  It 
has  occurred  so  frequently,  that  I  cannot  consider  it  accidental; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  fact.  From  mere  appearance  I 
should  conclude  the  salt  thus  previously  produced  had  entirely 
given  up  its  water  of  crystallization.  That  something  more  than 
mere  atmospheric  pressure  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  the 
common  occurrence  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  it  succeed  in  your  hands,  and  to  have  your  opiniop. 
respecting  it.  If  the  common  explanation  was  correct,  why 
can  we  not  effect  the  same  with  nitrate  of  potash?  I  have 
xpeatedly  tried,  but  ineffectually. 

1  have  several  times,,  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  tried  the 
reforming  of  pyrophorus,  by  adding  a  portion  of  solution  of 
potash  to  imperfect  pyrophorus,  and  exposing  to  heat,  with 
complete  success.  I  have,  therefore,  little  doubt  of  the  whole 
phenomena  being  dependant  on  the  formation  of  a  portion  of 
potassium  spread  through  the  mass,  and  inflaming  through  the 
instrumentality  of  atmospheric  moisture,  &c.  I  have  even  once 
tried  it  successfully  on  pyrophorus  already  ignited  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  and  hence  it  may  be  useful  to  preserve  that  which 
has  undergone  the  change,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained 
to  be  again  treated  with  the  addition  of  potash,  since  it  will 
save  the  trouble  of  th^  preliminary  steps,  and  we  have  at  hand 
the  materials  in  a  very  dry  and  perfect  ^tate  for  the  process. 

V.  Use  of  Magnesia  in  Calculous  Diseases. 
The  Editor  is  requested  by  Dr.  Henry  to  state,  that  he  never 
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ttiade  the  least  daim  to  the  suggestion  of  .the  trial  of  magneela 
in  calculous  diseases  (erroneously  ascribed  to  him  in  a  recent  and 
valuable  work  of  Professor  Berzelius  on  animal  chemistry),  and 
that  the  merit  of  the  hint,  which  led  to  the  successful  expw* 
inents  of  Mr,  Brande,  belongs  entirely  to  Mr.  Hatchett. 

VL  Pepper. 

There  is  a  very  singular  fraud  which  has  been  practised  for 
tsome  time  past  in  some  of  the  retail  shops  in  London.  Artificial 
pepper-corns,  both  white  and  black,  are  mixed  with  real  pepper- 
corns, and  this  fraudulent  mixture  sold  as  genuine  pepper.  The 
mode  of  detecting  the  cheat  is  easy.  Throw  a  handful  of  the 
suspected  pepper-corns  into  water:  the  artificial  corns  fall  to 
powder,  or  are  partially  dissolved;  while  the  true  pepper-corns 
remain  whole.  1  am  told  that  these  fraudulent  pepper-corns  arie 
made  of  peasraeal.  The  fraud  should  be  publickly  known, 
because  such  a  mixture,  if  used  instead  of  real  pepper,  may 
prove,  in  many  cases  of  household  economy,  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  those  who  ignorantly  make  use  of  it. 


.  •  Article  X. 
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On  the  1st  of  March  some  additional  observations  on  the 
tusks  of  the  narwal,  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart,  were  read. 
He  found  in  the  skull  of  a  female  narwal  two  milk  tusts,  about 
nine  inches  long.  Hence  that  animal,  when  full  grown,  would 
have  had  tusks.  On  sawing  in  two  the  tusk  of  a  narwal  it  was 
found  mostly  hollow.  This  is  the  reason  wliy  it  cannot  be  used^ 
like  ivory,  for  the  purposes  of  art. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  society,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wells 
was  read,  giving  a«  account  of  a  woman,  the  offspring  of  white 
parents,  part  df  whose  skin  was  black.  The  name  of  the  woman 
is  Harriet  West.  She  was  born  in  Suffolk,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea  coast;  and  she  is  at  present  about  23  years  of  age. 
Her  father  was  a  footman,  and  died  when  she  was  very  young. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  her  father;  but  her  mother,  who  was 
married  a  second  time,  has  had  \\  children  since,  all  white. 
Her  mother,  when  pregnant  with  her,  got  a  fright  by  trampling 
on  a  live  lobster;  and  to  this  the  spots  on  her  skin  were  ascribed. 
The  whole  of  her  body  is  very  white,  except  the  right  shoulder, 
arm,  and  hand,  which  are  mostly  black,  except  a  white  stripe 
on  t^he  fore-arm.  The  black  parts  are  darker  than  in  a  negro. 
Winslow  has  observed,  that  the  cuticle  in  negroes  is  black;-  and 
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Dr.  Wells  found  this  the  case  with  the  black  cuticle  of  Harriet 
West.  From  this  curious  case,  Dr.  Wells  draws  the  following 
inferences: — 1.  The  black  colour  of  negroes  does  not  prove 
them  to  be  a  distinct  race  of  animals  from  the  whites.  2.  The 
black  colour  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  merely, 
as  is  the  common  opinion.  An  additional  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  sucH  an  opinion  is,  that  those  parts  of  negroes  which  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  are  not  so  black  as  those  that  are  covered  with 
clothes. 

On  Thursday  the  8th  of  March  Dr.  Wells's  paper  w^s  con- 
cluded.    He  gave  his  opinion  about  .what  occasioned  the  differ- 
ence between  negroes  and  whites.     It  is  well  known  that  whites 
are  not  so  well  able  to  bear  a  warm  climate  as  negroes;  and  that 
they  are  liable  ta  many  diseases  in  such  a  situation,  from  which 
negroes  are  free.     On  the  other  hand,  whites  are  much  better 
fitted  to  bear  a  cold  climate  than  negroes.     Suppose  a  colony  of 
whites  transported  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  obliged  to  subsist  byv 
their  labour,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  would 
speedily  be  destroyed  by  the  climate,  and  the  colony,  in  no  long 
period  of  time,  annihilated,    ^he  same  thing  would  happen  to 
a  colony  of  negroes  transported  to  a  cold  climate.     Dr.  Wells 
conceives  that  the  black  colour  of  negroes  is  not  the  cause  of 
their  being  better  able  to  bear  a  warm  climate,  but  merely  th^ 
srgn  of  some  difference  in  constitution,  which  makes  them  able 
to  bear  such  a  climate.     Suppose  a  colony  of  white  men  carried 
to  the  torrid  zone;  some  would  be  better  able  to  resist  the  cli- 
mate than  others.     Such  families  would  thrive,  while  the  others 
decayed.     These  families  would  exhibit  the  sign  of  such  a  con- 
stitution ;  that  is,  they  would  be  dark :  and  as  the  darker  they 
were,  the  better  they  would  be  able  to  resist  the  climate ;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  daricer  varieties  would  be  the  most  thriving,  and 
that  the  colony,   on   that  account,    would    become   gradually 
darker  and  darker  coloured  till  they  degenerated  into  negroes. 
The  contrary   would   happen   to  negroes  transported  to  cold 
climates.  ^  ' 

Dr.  Wells  conceives  that  the  woolly  Jiair,  and  deformed 
features,  of  the  negroes,  are  connected  with  want  of  intellect. 
The  negroes  have  been  always  slaves;  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  their  better  shaped  neighbours  being  subject  to  the  negroes. 

The  same  evening  a  paper  by  I.  Berzelius  and  Dr.  Marcet,  on 
the  alcohol  of  sulphur;  was  begun.  This  substance  was  disco- 
vered several  years  ago  by  Lampadius,  while  distilling  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  pyrites.  He  called  it  alcohol  of  sulphur  from 
its  great  volatility.  He  conceived  it  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  hydrogen.  Clement  and  Desormes  obtained  it  soon  after  by 
passing  sulphur  through  red-hot  charcoal;  and  from  their 
analysis  it  appeared  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  charcoal. 
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Berthoilet,  in  his  elaborate  remarks  upon,  carbonic  ostide>  and 
his  critique  upon  the  experiments  of  Clement  and  Desormes, 
revived  tlie  opinion  of  Lampadiusj  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Berthollet,  jun.  The  subject  was  lately 
resumed  by  Ciusel^  who  concluded  from  his  experiments^  that 
the  substance  was  a  triple  compound  of  sulphur,  charcoal, 
hydrogen,  and  azote.  Thenard  examined  the  substance  anew^ 
and  found  it  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  alone.  These 
discordant  results  prevent  any  confidence  frgm  being  put  in  the 
various  experiments  already  made.  It  was  to  remove  the  doubts 
still  hanging  over  the  subject  that  Berzelius  and  Marcet  were 
induced  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  subject* 

tINNiEAN   SOCiETY.        , 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Kei^h^s  paper  oa 
-♦  the  cotyledons  of  grasses  was  read*  He  found  by  examination 
that  the  sheath  of  the  plumula  never  assumes  the  form  of  a  true 
'  leaf;  that  it  rises  out  of  the  ground,  is  at  first  white  and  trans-* 
parent,  and  then  becomes  purple;  and  that  it  divides,  and 
allows  the  leaf  of  the  plumula  to  pass  through  it.  The  secondary 
shoots  are  also  furnished  with  sheaths;  but  their  structure  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  plumula.  As  to  the  scale  called 
vitellus  by  Gaertner,  Mr.  Keith  conceives  that  it  may  be  intended 
to  act  as  a  strainer  to  the  milky  food  prepared  in  the  albumen* 

At  the  same  meeting  an  analysis  of  arragonite,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Holme,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  was  read. 
This  mineral  has  been  long  known  to  mineralogists,  and  consti- 
tutes an  anomaly  in  the  Haliyan  theory  of  crystallization.  The 
figure  of  its  crystals,  its  specific  gravity,  its  hardness  and  lustre, 
differ  from  the  same  properties  in  calcareous  spar;  yet  its  con- 
stituents, as  far  as  chemical  analysis  has  gone,  are  absolutely 
the  same.  It  has  been  analysed  by  Klaproth,  Bucholz,  Vaun 
quelin,  Chenevix,  Tlienard,  and  Biot;  but  nothing  different 
from  the  constituents  of  calcareous  spar  was  found.  Mr.  Holme 
conceives  the  difference  to  depend  upon  a  quantity  of  water 
chemically  combinejl  in  arragonite,  while  calcareous  spar  is 
destitute  of  that  constituent.  He  found  that  when  exposed  to 
heat  it  gives  out  water  without  decrepitating,  and  at  the  same 
time  falls  to  powder.  This  water  was  found  to  contain  no 
carbonic  acid  gas,  nor  was  any  given  out  under  a  red  heat.  The 
constituents  of  arragonite,  according  to  Mr,  Holme,  are  as 
follows: — 

*Lime 55'5 

Carbonic  acid 43'2 

Water , , , , 0-8 

100 
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it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  tbat  the  propoftioti  6f  water  h^re 
jissigned  is  too  small^  for  nobody  can  believe  that  all  the  water 
present  ean  be  driven  6ff  at  a  heat  below  ribdness.  Theory  gitet 
us  the  constituents  of  arragonite  as  follows  :•>— 

.Lime    • 55*50 

Carbonic  acid    . ; 42*23 

Water 2-27 

100 

Keh^  h  is  6eH»iiily  a  very  odd  cifcamstanoe  that  so  sraali  i  ptor* 
tioB<»f  water  should  act  in  this  case  a«  the  cement.  The  weight 
of  an  atom  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  Kme  is  4f*9f  and  that 
tiff  an  aioln  of  water  8*5.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  every 
atom  ef  wat4^in  the  arragonite  is  surrounded  by  eight  aftoms  of 
learbonrfte.  This  might  l^  conceived  to  ibrm  a  cube ;  but  never 
tovM  constitute  the  tetrahedron  which  Haiiy  eonfceivesi  to'  be  the 
form  of  the  integrant  molecule  of  arragonite.  Mn  Hulme 
{Apposes  to  call  arragonite  hydrous  carbonate  of  limei 

On  the  20th  of  April  a  fossil  chama  cor,  mled  With  primitive 
eiystafls  of  carbonate  of  lime,  Supposed  to  ht  frodi  Wiltshire^ 
W^  eihiWted  by  Mr.'  Sowerby. 

A  fossil  turtle,  from  a  quarry  in  Dofrset^hire,  was  exhibited  hf 
Mr.  Berlioek.  The  specimen  was  very  perfect,  alid  exhibited  the 
shell  of  the  turtle  almost  complete.  The  quarry,  from  the 
{neees  of  stone  attached  to  the  specimetij  I  conceive?  to  be  lime-** 
stone.  Only  another  specimen  of  fossil  turtle  was  foutKd  in  this  . 
quaity,  and  it  was  brcricen  in  taking  it  out. 

A  letter  from  Rfr.  Heyne  was  rettd,  giving  ah  account  of  H,  , 
Very  singular  change  which  takes  placfe  daily  in  the  leaves  Of  W 
^eies  df  <*otyledon  from  India^  which  is  cultivated  in  our 
hot-houses.  In  the  morning  these  leaves  are  as  sour  as  the  leaves 
Irf  sorrel,  at  noori  they  are  tasteless,  and  in  the  evening  they 
are  somewhat  bitter.  Mr.  Heytte  explains  this  singular  changd 
by  supposing  that  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  gas  during  the  nigm^^ 
and  forms  an  acid  which  is  again  decomposed  during  the  day.  ' 
Though  this  explanatioti  be  very  unlikefly  to  be  tie  trtfe  one,  tW 
phenomenon  certainly  deserves  to  be  |)articularly  examined; 
What  is  the  acid  ?  and  what  becomes  of  it  ? 

A  paper  by  Mn  Anderson  was  read,  giving  "a  dlescription  of  1 
hew  species  of  rubus,  ^ich  he  observed  first  iti  WaJe^,  anS' 
afterwards  in  Perthshire  and  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  the  same 
which  was  observed  by  Mi.  Hall  at  lioch  Nessj  and  which  he 
dfescrilicd  in  the  Tfanaactions  of  the  Ro\tiI  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  found  likewise  in  Yorkshire,  atid  riiitoy  othfer  parts  qf  Chres* 
ife'itaih. 

Vol.  I.  N^  Y.  8  JS 
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IMPERIAL   INSTITUTB   OF   FRANCB. 

Account  of  the  Lalours  of  the  French  Institute  for  1812* 

( Continued  from^"^  IV.  p.  S16.) 

Physical  Departmsnt.  By  M.  Le  Chcv.  Cuviee,  Per- 
petual Secretary. 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Every  one  knows  that  heat  is  one  of  the  principal  instm- 
ments  of  chemistry^  and  one  of  the  greatest  forces  which  act 
in  its  phenomena.  We  may  consider  it  in  itself,  in  its  effects^ 
and  in  its  sources. 

Count  Rumford^  who  is  continually  occupied  with  the 
sciences,  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  good  ^  society,  has 
this  year  treated  of  heat  under  this  last  point  of  view,  and  has 
endeavoured  with  much  care  to  determme  how  much  heat  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  each  substance. 

To  attain  this  object,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
have  a  general  method  of  measuring  exactly  these  quantities  of 
heatj  and  when. we  reflect  on  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
phenomena  of  combustion,  we  must  be  sensible  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  Count  Rumford  had  to  encounter  in  his  at-* 
tempts.  It  was  only  after  a  laborious  investigation  of  20  years 
that  he  was  able  to  overcome  them. 

His  principal  idea  was  to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  which 
passes  from  one  fixed  degree  of  temperature  to  another  equally 
.fixed  by  the  combustion  of  a  measured  quantity  of  each  sub- 
stance. The  apparatus  which  he  has  contrived  for  this  purpose 
consists  in  a  prismatic  and  horizontal  receiver  of  copper,  in 
which  there  are  two  holes :  one  near  one  of  the  ends,  to  receive 
a  thermometer  5  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surikce^ 
through  which  water  is  poured  in,  and  which  is  stopped  by  a 
cJork.  Within  this  receiver  there  is  a  kind  of  flat  worm,  which 
covers  the  whole  bottom  without  touching  it,  and  which  is 
destined  to  receive  the  aerial  products  of  combustion  by  means 
of  a  vertical  funnel  soldered  to  its  orifice.  This  worm  returns 
three  times  on  itself,  and  its  otlier  extremity  traverses  horizon- 
tally the  upper  surface  of  the  receiver,  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 
The  goodness  of  the  whole  apparatus  depends  upon  the  flat  form 
of  the  worm,  which  ought  to  transmit  to  the  liquid  contained  in 
tlie  receiver  all  the  portion  of  heat  which  it  receives  from  the 
substance.that  is  burnt.       » 

But  the  receiver,  when  once  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air, 
xnust  lose  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it  has  received ;  and  the 
azote  of  the  air  which  has  served  for  the  coiilbustion,  being  with 
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the  otber  products  In  tiie  worm,  must  likewise  retain  a  portion  of 
that  heat.  To  reaiedy  these  two  causes  of  error.  Count  Rumford 
conceived  the  simple  and  efficacious  idea  of  beginning  his  ex  peri* 
xaents  at  a  determinate  degree  below  tlie  temperature  of  tlie 
ambient  air,  and  to  stop  them  when  the  water  of  the  receiv<^ 
has  reached  an  equal  number  of  degrees  above  that  temperature  ; 
so  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  the  surrounding  air 
and  the  azote  furnish  just  as  much  heat  to  the  receiver  as  they 
take  from  it  in  the  last  part  of  the  exi>eriinent. 

The  cylindrical  reservoir  of  ihe  ttiermometer  has  precisely  the 
same  height  as  the  receiver ;  so  that  it  indicates  precisely  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  whole  water  in  the  receiver* 

Count  Kumfordi,  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  burnt  success- 
si  rely  difie^nt  combustibles,  taking  care  that  the  combustion 
was  complete,  that  no  residuum  was  left,  and  that  neitlier  smoke 
iKir  smell  was  emitted  during  the  combustion.  He  found  that  a 
pound  troy  of  eaeh  combustible,  during  its  combustion,  raised 
the  heat  of  the  following  quantities  of  water  from  the  freezing 
to  tli^^boiiing  point ; — 

Wliite  wax  721  OS  lbs.  troy.      '^ 

Olive  oil    68900 

Oil  of  colza   .,.70U0G 

Alcohol .SHOO 

Sulphuric  ether ,  >  .61 178 

Naphtha     55000 

Tallow   ,, 63755 

It  IS  remarkable  that  if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  analyses 
of  these  substances  made  by  Lavoisier,  Cruikshank,  DeSaussure, 
Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard ;  and  if  we  calculate  the  heat  that 
ivould  have  been  produced  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  which 
enter  into  their  composition,  if  they  had  been  burnt  separately* 
we  obtain  very  nearly  the  same  results- 

We  cannot  make  the  reader  sensible  of  all  the  merit  of 
these  researches,  unless  we  were  to  *itate  tlie  numerous  ctdcula- 
lions  of  the  author^  which  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
our  general  view. 

Furnished  with  this  previous  knowledge.  Count  Rumford 
passed  to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
wood  I  but  here  the  problem  became  more  complicated,  A  high 
temperature  produces  numerous  clianges  in  wood.  One  part  of 
its  constituents  is  driven  off,  while  another  enters  into  new  com- 
binations. It  was  necessary,  the  re  fore  j  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  the  structure  of  wood,  the  specific  gravity  of  its  solid 
parts,  the  quantity  of  liquids  and  elastic  fluids  which  it  containi 
in  their  different  states^  and  finally  what  charcoal  furnishes. 

^tei  having  eiiactiy  dried  different  specimens  of  wood  ia 
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a  stove,  Count  Rumford  obtained  this  singular  codcIusiqp,  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  matter  ^hich  constitutes  the 
timber  of  wood  is  almost  the  same  in  all. trees.  By  the  same 
means  he  determined  that  the  woody  part  of. oak  iniuU  vegeta- 
tion is  only  four-tenths  of  the  whole,  ^ir  constitutes.  0netfaui;th 
of  it,  and  the  rest  consists  in  sap.  Ldght  woods  have  .still  a 
much  less  quantity  of  solid  matter;  but  the  ^ason-  of  the  year, 
and  the  age  of  the  tree,  occasion  considecahle  variations.  <Qrdi-* 
nary  dry  wood  contains  above  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 
£ven  the  oldest  wood,  though  in  the  state  of  timber  for.  ages, 
never  contains  less  tlian  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Count  Rumford  has  determined,  by  exact  experiments,  that 
all  absolutely  dry  woods  give  from  42  to  43  per  cent.  of. charcoal. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  identic  in  all 
tvoods.  This  loss,  which  the  driest  wood  experiences  when 
charred,  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  determined  by  Tlienaid 
and  Gay-Lussac  at  52  or  53  per  cent.,  the  matters  which  aife 
deposited  on  the  vessels,  and  finally  this  fact  that  wood  too 
much  dried,  too  nearly  approaching  to  the  state  of  charcoal,  gives 
out  less  heat — all  these  circumstances  induce  Count  Rumford  to 
believe  that  the*proper  charry  fibre,  which  he  calls  the  woody 
skeleton,  is  surrounded  by  another  substance,  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  muscles,  and  which  he  calls  vegetable  flesh.  Tlie 
fire  first  attacks  this  envelope,  because  it  contains  hydrogen, 
which  renders  it  more  inflammable,  and  which  contributes  a 
great  deal  to  the  heat  given  out  by  wood. 

From  numerous  experiments  and  complicated  calculations. 
Count  Rumford  has  drawn  up  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  different  woods,  according  to  their  state  of  dryness, 
can  heat  from  the  freezing  to  the  bpiling.  temperature.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that  the  lime-tree  gives  out  the  most  heat; 
and  the  oak  the  least^  during  combustion.  From  the  sao^e 
analyses  it  follows  that  the  inevitable  lo^  of  beat  during  the 
charring  of  wood  is  more  than  42  per  cent.,  and  by  the  Ordinary 
processes  of  the  charcoal-makers  more  than  64  per  cent.^  be- 
cause they  form  a  considerable  quantity  of  pyrolignous  acid, 
which  consumes  this  great  proportion  of  carbon.  It  follows^ 
likewise,  that  all  the  charcoal  furnished  by  any  wood  whatever, 
furnishes  only  one  third  of  the  heat  that  is  furnished  by  the  wood 
itself  from  which  it  was  formed. 

Count  Rumford  conceives,  likewise,,  that  he  has  ascertained 
this  important  fact  for  chemistry,  that  carhop  may  combine  with 
oxygen,  and  form  with  it  carbonic  acid,  at  a  much  lower  tem^ 
perature  than  that  in  which,  it  bums  visibly. 

The  difficulty  of  following  this  philosopher  in  his  compile 
cated  calculations  respecting  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat  which 
it  it  possible  to  produce,  and  on  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by 
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the  cdildensation  of  the  vapour  of  water  and  alcohol,  obliges  us 
to  ndttee  only  the  general  results.  He  determines,  for  example,i, 
that  the  temperature  of  water  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  by 
the  ootnbiiiation  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  eight  times  higher 
than  that  of  irofi  heated  so  as  to  appear  red  in  broad  day-light ; 
and  that  boiling  water,  in  passing  to  the  state  of  vapour^  renders 
latent  1040  degrees  of  heat,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
that  this  quantity  is  evolved  when  the  vapour  of  water  is  con- 
densed. 

According  to  the  same  experiments,  the  capacity  of  the  vapour 
of  water  for  heat  diminishes  with  its  temperature;  and  from  the 
pfaetiomena  relative  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  we  may  conclude 
that  th^  oxygen  and  hydrogen  whicb  enters  into  the  composition 
of  this  liquid  are  not  in  the  state  of  water. 

The  Ci^ass  had  proposed,  as  one  of  its  physical  prizes,  the 
determination  of  the  capacity  of  oxygen  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  hydrogen  gas,  for  beat.  This  prize  has  been  voted  to  a 
memoir  of  M.  M .  Francois  Deiaroche  and  Berard.  These  two 
philosophers  have  not  satisfied  themselves  with  the  cases  pro^ 
posed }  they  have  taken  a  general  view  of  the  matter,  and  deter- 
mined the  specific  heat  of  othe^  gases  ;^  and  that  of  air  and 
vapour  under  different  pressures.  Among  other  interesting 
particulars,  they  have  found  that  the  capacity  of  a  given  mass 
of  air  increases  with  its  bulk.  Reducing  all  the  capacities  to 
that  of  water,  they  have  drawn  up  the  following  table  of  tbeir 
labours: — 

Capacity  of  Water * • .  .1*0000 

Atmospheric  air 0*2669 

Hydrogen  g^ 3'2936 

Carbonic  acid  gas 0*22 JO 

Oxygen  gas 0*2361 

Azoticgas .0*2754 

Nitrous  oxide  gas 0*2369 

defiant  gas 0*4207' 

Carbonic  oxide  gas 0*2884 

Aqueous  vapour 0*8470 

Heat  penetrates  all  bodies.  It  contributes  essentially  to  their 
dilatation,  and  it  is  squeezed  out,  to  use  the  expression,  when*- 
ever  they  are  reduced,  by  any  operation  whatever,  to  smaller 
dimensions.  Thus  we  know,  by  experiments  made  ten  years 
ago  at  Lyons  by  M.  Mollet,  that  air  suddenly  compressed  gives 
out  heat,  and  that  this  heat  is  accompanied  with  light.  This 
phenomenon  has  given  origin  to  the  convenient  instrument  by 
which  tinder  is  kindled  by  the  pressure  of  a  piston. 

U,  Dessaipnes,  m  ingenious  philosopher  of  Vendome^  ia 
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a  memoir  of  which  we  have  given  an  account^  having  suhjected 
different  gases  to  the  same  operation,  obtained  similar  e£fects* 
Hence  it  was  concluded,  apparently  with  reason,  that  the  same 
effects  ought  to  appear  with  all  the  aeriform  fluids.  But  M.  de 
Saissy,  a  physician  in  Lyons,  having  repeated  the  experiments 
of  M.  Dcssaignes,  could  only  produce  light  with  oxygen  gas, 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  common  air.  Oxygen  gas  gives  the 
most  light,  muriatic  acid  gas  comes  next  in  order,  and  common 
air  gives  the  least  of  the  three.  The  other  gases  do  not  become 
luminous,  except  when  some  oxygen  is  mixed  with  them,  M. 
de  Saissy  concludes  from  this  that  the  aeriform  fluids  hayenot 
the  property  of  giving  out  light  by  compression,  except  when 
tfeey  contain  oxygen  free,  or  feebly  combined.  He  thinks  that 
this  fact,  when  once  well  established,  will  give  additional  pro- 
bability to  the  opinion  that  heat  and  light  are  different  sub* 
stances. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  M.  le  Comte  Berthollet  on  the  different 
actions  which  influence  the  definite  results  of  chemical  pheno- 
mena, depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  this  almost  general  fact, 
that  an  alkali  which  decomposes  a  saline  compound  only  de- 
prives it  of  that  portion  of  its  acid  to  which  it  owed  its  solubility, 
and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  insoluble  it  precipitates,  preserving 
the  rest  of  its  acid,  and  frequently  taking  with  it  even  a  portion 
of  the  alkali  which  acted  on  it;  so  that  the  precipitate  is  almost 
always  a  compound.  Yet  M.  Taboalda  had  announced  that  the 
pure  alkalies  throw  dc)wn  from  corrosive  sublimate  an  oxide  of 
mercury  free  from  all  acid.  M.  Berthollet  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, and  found  that  the  precipitate  is  not  pure  unless  more 
alkali  be  added  to  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  than  is 
necessary  to  saturate  all  the  muriatic  acid  present.  When  this 
is  not  added  the  precipitate  always  retains  a  portion  of  acid, 
^  which  varies  Accbrding  to  circumstances.  The  kind  of  alkali  is 
indifferent.  But  when  the  potash,  for  example,  is  completely 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  it  does  not  decompose  the  corrosive 
sublimate.  If  we  employ  a  subcarbonate,  it  acts  till  it  has  lost 
its  redundant  potash ;  but  the  precipitate  contains  both  muriatic 
acid  and  potash. 

The  alkalies  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  joitrate  of  the 
peroxide  of  mercury,  and  experiments  made  on  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  gave  analogous  results;  that  is  to  say,  they  confirm  the 
law  established  by  M.  Berthollet. 

The  same  philosopher  had  made  experiments  long  ago  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid  which 
constitute  oxymuriatio  acid ;  but  Mr.  Chenevix  having  obtained 
different  results,  M.  Berthollet  returned  again  to  the  same  sub- 
ject.   He  found  that  the  light  which  he  had  at  first  employed  as 
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the  principal  agent  takes  only  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  from 
the  acid,  though  it  reduces  it.  to  a  state  in  which  its  action  on 
reactives  differs  little  from  that  of  common  muriatic  acid.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  this  state  is  the  first  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 
muriatic  base.  Decomposing  the  oxymuriatic  acid  completely^ 
by  means  of  ammonia,  he  found  23  64  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in- 
stead of  9*41,  which  was  the  result  of  his  first  analysis. 

In  one  of  his  preceding  memoirs  M.  Berthollet  had  stated 
fiicta  from  which  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  carbureted  hydro- 
gen gases  existed;  but  he  had  neglected  to  draw  that  conclusion. 
The  analysis  of  olefiant  gas  by  M.  de  Saussure  has  set  that  truth 
in  a  clear  light,  by  showing  that  this  gas  contains  no»  oxygen, 
and  that  it  is  a  real  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  composed  of  86 
parts  of  carbon  and  14  of  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  treating  pf  this  subject  in  his  New  System  of 
Chemistry,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  hydrogen  and  carbon 
combine  only  in  two  proportions.  The  one  gives  us  olefiant  gas, 
the  other  the  gas  of  marshes.  He  considers  the  gases  named  by 
Berthollet  oxycarlmreted  hydrogen^  as  mixtures  of  carbureted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen.  According  to  Dalton^ 
defiant  gas,  when  exposed  to  heat,  or  to  the  action  of  electri* 
city,  passes  to  the  state  of  the  gas  of  marshes,  by  depositing  one 
half  of  its  carbon ;  and  the  gas  of  marshes,  when  exposed  to  the 
same  action,  is  entirely  decomposed.  If  we  obtain  a  peculiar 
gas  before  that  decomposition  is  complete,  this  gas  is  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  the  gas  of  marshes. 

M.  Berthollet  has  repeated  these  experiments  with  electri- 
city ;  but  they  have  not  led  him  to  the  results  announced  by 
Dalton.  A  part  only  of  the  gas  was  decomposed,  and  that 
which  remained  undecomposed  resisted  the  most  violent  action 
of  electricity.  M.  Berthollet  concludes,  likewise,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Dalton,  that  the  small  quantity  of  azote  which  is 
found  Hn  the  gas  of  marshes  is  a  constituent  part  of  that  gas ;  for 
this  gds^  collected  at  very  different  periods,  always  contained  $he 
same  proportion  of  azote. 

M.  Berthollet,  having  exposed  olefiant  gas  to  the  action  of 
heat,  did  not  obtain  the  results  announced  by  Dalton.  Far  {vom 
finding  only  two  compounds  between  hydrogen  and  carbon,  he 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  capable  of  uniting  in 
indefiiiite  proportions,  which  vary  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  which  they  have  experienced. 

M.  Berthollet  likewise  exposed  oxycarbureted  hydrogen  gas 
to  the  action  of  heat,  and  obtained  results  analagous  to  those  just 
mentioned.  It  deposited  carbon,  and  its  specific  gravity  dimi- 
nished. Carbonic  oxide  gas  was  exposed  in  a  red-hot  tube  to  the 
action  of  hydrogen,  without  undergoing  decomposition.    This  is 
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incotis^ent  with  the  opinion  of  Dalton^  who  ooDsid^  ai^oav- 
bureted  bydrogena^  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  caibur 
re^ed  hydtog^n  gas ;  for  ijionjer  to  explvb  this  experiment^  bji 
the  hypothesis  of  Dalton  we  mu^t  asdril^  all  the  dhanges  whicU' 
Jieat  produces  upon  pxycs^j^ureted  gafe  to  the  carbureted  hydi?Or 
gen  which  it  contains,  which  ia  v6ry  difficult,  M.  BerthoU^ 
having  proved  by  a  direct  experiinentth^thyddrdgen  has  no  actioor 
pb  carbon. 

M.  Thenard  has  made  very  singular  experimenl^  on  amino^ 

fiiaeal  gas,  nearly  inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry^ 
f  we  expose  this^gasin  a  state  of  purity  to  heat  in  a  close  por- 
cdain  tube,,  very  little  of  it  undergpes  decomposition ;  but-  the; 
d^bcomposition  goes  on  very  rripidly  if  we  put  into  the  tube 
iron,  copper,  §ilver,  gold,  or  platinum.  These  metals  und^rgo^ 
9i  ehQpge  in  their  physical  qualitiel^,  but  neither  increase  nor 
4iminish  in  weight,  neitlier  take  from  noiv  give  out  to  the  gaa 
j^py  thing  ponderable.  Ifon  pciissesses  this  property  in  the  highest' 
degree.  All  the  other  metals  (except  the  five  above-mentioned) 
are  destitute  of  the  property  ahogethen  This  gas  decomposed 
by  this  Angular  method  consists  of  three  measures  of  hydrogen 
to  ope  of  asote.  Sulphur  and  ciiarcpal  likewise  decomppse 
ainmbnia  y  but  fprni  with  its  elements  new  combinations^ 

A  me]tal  cannot  be  dissolved  in  an  acid  without  being  oxydated^ 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  oxygen  from  the  acid  itself,  sometimeii 
fana  water/  h  sometimes  happens  that  a  solution  saturated  with^ 
a  metal  in  an  acid,  when  assisted  by  beat*  is  capable  of  dissc^v-. 
ing/a  pew  portion  of  the.  metal  ?  Prpust  discoveted^thiff  to  be 
tiie  case  with  the  nitrate  of  lead*  lo  this  case  kit  the  aeid  o^ 
the  oxide  which  furnishes  oxygen  to  this  new  portion  of  metal? 
Mi  Proust  and  Dr.  Tliomson,  who  repeated  his  experiments, 
thought'  that  the  oxygen  came  from  the  oxide ;  frcwrt  which  it 
would'  result  tfiat  the  whole  of  the  Ij^ad  thus  dis$plved^^[)uld 
pontain  a  smaller  portion  of  oxygen,  or,  in  other  terms, /d&t- it- 
"j/vould  be  less  oxydized  than  the  oxide  which  enters  into  the 
common  nitjrate  of  lead,  which  is  ttie  yellow  oxide,* 

But  M.  Cheyreul>  assistant  naturalist  to  the  Musenfm  of 
Natural  History,  Having  again  examined  this  question,  found- 
that  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged  when  hew  lead  is  dissolved  in  thisr 
way,  whipb  ocmld  not  ha{q)en  unless  tble  nitpc  add  lostoxy^n ; 

*  Cavier  here .  states  the  very  opp^ostte  of  the  opioron  "wbtch- 1  gayc  in  my 
pftper  on  the  (kndei  of  Lskd:  My  objett  was  to  sh^w  that  tfiere  is  no  oxMe 
of  lead  contaiiiini^  less  bzjgen  than  the  yellow.  In  the  next^ition  of 'my. 
System  of  phemistry  I  expressed  myself  with  hesitation  on  the. subject,  because 
Ciehlen,' in'' his  Gertnati  translation  of  my  paper,  had  affirmed,  that  by  repeat* 
lag  my  experiments  on  a  greater  scatebe  bad  detected  an  oxide  contaioiir^.'leift< 
fcxyprn  than  the  yeUow.  T.  T. 
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from  which  this  chemist  concludes  that  it  is  the  acid  which 
furnishes  oxygen  to  the  new  portion  of  lead^aud  that  the  solution 
IS  changed  from  the  state  of  a  nkrate  to  that  of^  a  nitrite,  K 
remarkable  property,  which  serves  to  distitiguisifa  the  nitrites  of 
lead  from  the  nitrates,  is  that  of  forming  in  the  nitrate  of  copper 
a  precipitate  c^ottiposed  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  and  ot  lead. 
By  these  experiments  M.  Cheyreul  restores  to  the  yellow  oxide 
of  lead  the  t^xkoiprotoocide. 

This  chemist  has  be^n  led  to  examine  in  a  general  manner 
}he  s(sdt$  which  h^ad  fornss  with  nitric  acid.  He  has  sho\tn  that 
th£«e  are  two  nitrates  and  two  nitrites  j*  pne  of  which  in  eaeh 
ickkfis  contains  twice  as  pauch  oxygen  ^  the  other.  He  suspects* 
that  there  exists  a  third  species  of  nitrite  containing  four  tim^ 
less>  oxide  than  the  first. 

Porous  bodies  absorb  gases  in  different  proportions,  and 
charcoal  is  one  of-  those  that  absorb  the  most.  The  accurafe 
knowledge  pf  the  limits  oS  this  absorption  being  important  in 
chemical  operations,  M.  deSaussure  has  lately  examined  it  with 
much,  care  and  success.  All  charcoals  have  not  that  property  in 
the  same  degree,  and  ^  all  gases  are  not  absorbed  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  same  charcoal  will  absorb  90  times  it»  bulk  of 
atnmoniaca?'  p»i  and  scarcely  1*75  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Af%  Thenard  has  repeated  tiiese  experiments  with  some 
Tariations,  and  has  obtained  neiarly  the  same  results.  Hi^  has 
thrown  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a  table.  He  has  observed,,  as 
&iusstire  and  Count  Rumford  had  done  in  other  experiments^- 
that  oxygen  gas  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  though  the 
temperature  be  not  high.  Nitrous  gas  is  partljf  decomposed, 
and'Carbonic  acid  and  azotic  gas  disengaged.  But  sulphureted 
hydrogen  is  the  gas  the  absofption  of  which  presents  the  most 
retnarkable  pheno^iena.  It  is  destroyed  in  a  short  time,  water 
and'sUlphur  deposited,  and  90  much  beat  evolved  that  the  tern? 
peratul^  of  the  charcoal  is  greatly  elevated. 

j(f .  Lampad^us,  a  German  chemist  and  philosopher,  while 
distilling  iron  pyrites  with  charcoal,  had  obtained  a  substance,^ 
liquid  and  volatile,  the  composition  of  which  was  doubtful. 
Iiampadiua  himself;  and  the  late  M.  Amedee  Berthollet,  consi^ 
dereq  it  as  a^  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen;  MJVf. 
Clement  and  Desormes,  as  a  compound  pf  sulphur  and  charcoal. 
M*  Clusel,  operator  of  chemistiy  in  the  Polytechnic  School^ 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  substance^  attempted  tq 
decpnapose  it  by  making  it  pass  over  plates  of  copper,  in  hot 
tubes ;  but  this  method  not  having  entirely  succeeded,  he 
eo^voured  to  analyse  it  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  battery,  and 
after  many  attempts,  delicate  and  numerous  precautions,  and  a 
skilful  use  of  different  chemical  bodies,  hp  popceives  that  he  has 
determioed  its  coiiiposition  as  fpllows:---? 
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Sulphur •  59 

Charcoal •  >•  •  # 29 

Hydrogen 6 

Azote  •.....• •  •  7 

100 

But  he  found  in  his  products  more  sulphur  and  charcoal  than  he 
had  employed  in  his  experiment. , 

M.  Thenard  resumed  the  first  method  of  Cluzel;  which, 
being  much  less  complicated,  promised  more  decisive  results. 
By  making  the  liquid  of  Lampadius  pass  more  slowly  over 
copper  in  hot  tubes,  he  completely  decomposed  it  into  85  or  86 
sulphur,  and  14  or  15  charcoal,  without  either  azote  or  hy- 
drogen. 

It  will  be  seen  in  our  preceding  report*  that  M.  Delaroche 
was  employed  in  ascertaining  by  new  experiments  the  phenomena 
which  animals  present  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  He 
ascertained  that  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  prevented  animals  from  assuming  com- 
pletely the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium;  but  that 
they  did  not  preserve  their  own  temperature  unaltered,  as  had 
been  said,  but  became  hotter  by  degrees.  But  it  was  observed 
that  if  the  temperature  of  animals  increased  as  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  they  ought  to  reach  a  still  higher  temperature^ 
because  to  that  of  the  medium  they  ought  to  join  that  which  is 
produced  by  respiration. 

M.  Delaroche,  therefore,  wished  to  determine  the  diiference 
which  the  result'  of  respiration,  or  in  other  terms,  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  would  undergo  in  an  air  more  or  less  heated,  and  he 
found  it  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  tonclusion.  It  is 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  six.  M.  Delaroche  conceived  that 
there  might  be  no  connexion  between  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion and  the  chemical  phenomena  of  that  process;  for  in  a  hot 
ahr  the  number  of  respirations  was  greatly  increased.  An  inte- 
resting remark  is,  that  cold  blooded  animals  show  a  much  greater 
difierence  than  others,  and  that  heat  sensibly  increases  the 
activity  of  their  respiration — a  fact  which  may  assist  us  to  ex- 
plain several  phenomena  of  their  economy. 

The  calculi  which  occasionally  form  in  the  gall  bladder,  and 
which  have  hitherto  resisted  all  the  skill  of  the  physician,  are 
usually  composed  of  the  substance  called  adipodre  by  chemists, 
because  its  characters  resemble  both  those  of  tallow  and  of  wax. 
But  it  appears  that  they  are  likewise  subject  to  vary  in  their 
pature;  for  M.  Orsila,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  has  analysed  some 
quite  different,  which  contained  no  adipocire,  but  were  composed 
of  yellow  matter,  green  resin^  and  a  small  quantity  of  picromeK 
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M.  Vauquelin^  continuing  his  researches  on  vegetable  prin* 
ciples,  has  subjected  the  daphne  alpina  to  numerous  experiments*  - 
This  shrub  is  known  by  the  excessive  acridity  of  its  bark,  which 
it  employed  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient,  and  the  extract  of 
whicii  mixed .  with  fatty  matter  forms  a  pomatum,  which  ia 
many  cases  is  substituted  for  that  of  cantharides.  By  digesting 
this  bark  in  alcohol  and  water  he  dbcovered  in  it  two  new  prin- . 
ciples  of  a  very  remarkable  nature. 

The  first,  which  Vauquelin  calls  the  acrid  principle,  is  of  an 
oily  and  resinous  nature.  Not  becoming  volatile  but  at  a  heat 
superior  to  that  of  boiling  alcohol,  it  does  not  rise  with  that 
liquid,  but  may  be  distilled  over  with  water. 

The  second  principle,  named  Utter  principle,  is  soluble  in* 
boiling  water;  and  on  cooling,  shoots  into  white  crystals  havii^ 
the  form  of  needles. 

The  bark  of  the  daphne  yielded  besides,  like  that  of  many 
other  plants,  a  green  resin,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  brown 
substance  containing  azote  since  it  yielded  ammonia,  and  salts 
with  a  base  of  potash,  of  iron,  and  of  lime. 

M.  Vauquelin  terminates  his  memoir  with  this  important 
observation,  that  the  acrid  and  caustic  vegetable  substances  are 
dly  or  resinous,  ssxA  contain  no  acid,  in  which  respect  they  agree 
with  poisonous  plants.  Hence  he  concludes  that  we  ought  to 
suspect  those  plants  as  not  fit  for  eating  which  contain  no,  acid. 

Reaumur  had  announced  more  than  a  century  ago  that 
certain  fossile  teeth  acquired  a  bluish  colour,  similar  to  that  of 
the  turquoise,  when  they  are  cautiously  exposed  to  a  graduated 
heat.  M.  Sage  having  observed  that  prussic  acid  is  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  potash  and  of  the  gelatinous  substance  of 
the  teeth,  and  that  the  magnet  attracts  iron  from  the  powderof 
calcined  teeth,  thii^s  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  western  tur- 
quobe  is  due  to  a  real  Prussian  blue. 

MINERALOGY  AND   GEOLOGY. 

The  fossil  spoils  of  organised  bodies  still  continue  to  occupy 
naturalists. 

M.  Traulle  d'Abbeville  has  presented  to  the  Class  the  petrified 
head  of  a  small  cetaceous  animal,  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  whale  genus,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the  harbour  at 
Antwerp.  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  Senator,  sent  a  similar  head 
from,  the  same  place  to  the  administration  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Many  vcrtebree  of  animals  of  the  same  class, 
and  numerous  shells,  have  been  found  in  the  same  place. 

M.  Traulle  likewise  prevented  a  portion  .of  the  jaw-bone  of  a 
rhinoceros,  found  on  the  sand-hills  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville. 

M.  Daudebart  de  Ferussac,  a  young  soldier,  transported  suc- 
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oc^iytely*% ^diftlef'df  Wr  flitictimi  to  tbrmost opposite  parts 
of'  Etjmpt;,  to6lr^«dn(tltage  of  bis  leisure  inoin£*nts  to  examiii^ 
ttefbilib^  atid  as-hef  bfts  pdid  pattieular  att^atiori  to  ktid  and 
^KiffttiSf  i^lH  be  fltttf^hed  bidiself  from  choice  to  that  son 
of  sdir  diso^^ted' in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Paris  by  MM; 
BfSOgttiMt  atid  Cimet,  trtiioh  dotltaining  only  ffesh  water  shells^ 
ap^^ttred  to  thes^  nftiartrUsts  not  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  setty  as 
is  the  case  with  most  other  secondary  formations. 

M;'d€  FerUSsiiC  bafis  obsefvi^d  sitnilar  beds  containing  the  same 
s)l€lli  tfnd  dompoScfd  of  the  same  substance,  in  the  south  of 
Fratfcey  in  set^er&l  provinces  <rf  Spain j  in  Germany,  and  as  fwr 
as  the  bottom  of  Silesia;  so  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  dodbt  that 
th^e  fi^mations  are  generleiK 

M*.  de  iPerOssae,  to  give  mcfte  precision  to  his  obiervationsr, 
has  examined  the  shells  themselves,  has  determined  their  speciei^ 
^ch  great  atJcuraicy,  and  has  ^ven  good  observations  on  the 
vttriMioris  which  they  may  ejcpetienee,  and  several  happy  id^i 
rfespeyetiDg  thcJ  character  which  may  serve  to  distinguish  the 
genera, 

M.  Ciivief  h^s  just  ptfblished,-  in  four  wlumfes  in  4to.  with 
ilttf8ietH>tfS  pltftfes,  a  collectbn  of  all  his  memoirs  on  the  fossil 
Inwres  df  quadruipeds.  Me-  has;  described  78  species,  49  t)f  which 
\1^re  cmainly  unknown  to  ndfturalists,  and  16^  or  18  are  still 
doubtful.  ^  T^he  other  boneS  found  in  these  recent  beds  appear 
t'(^  beldtff  to  atfiiflalskndwn.  In  a  preliminary  dissertation,  the 
aiithOi<  ei^plaiiid  the'  ifiethod  which  he  followed,  and  the  results 
Which-  h€f  obtained*  It  appeairs'  to  him,  from  iacts  which  he  has 
e^tkbli^ed^  that  the  earth  has- undergone  several  gnS^  and  sudden' 
Involutions,  thcf  last  of  which,  not  more  rem^e  than  5  or  6,000* 
y^arfey  destroyed  the  country  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the  species 
ofafriiifialSresdstirig;  and  offered  for  a  habitation  to  the  feeble 
remains  of  these  species  continents  which  had  been  alteiriy 
inhabited  by  other  beings,  which  a  preceding  revolution  had 
buried,  and  wbjch  appeared  iki  their  actual  state  at  the  time  of 
tilis  last  revohitiopi 

(To  be  continued,) 


Article  XI. 

New  Patents. 

Richard  Gr££n,  of  Lisle-street,  Leicestfer-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex*  sadler's  ironmqfiger ;  for  a  stirrup  with  a 
spring  in  the  eye,  and  a  spring  bottom  for  the  safety  of  persons 
riding  on  horseback,  and  to  prevent  their  being  dragged  lot  th^ 
igtiirup;    Dated  March  3/l8i3. 
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Al'Bxis  Dblahande^  of  Gr^t  Mar^bprougt-§tre€*,  for  tbe 
^production  or  the  making  of  a  green  colpUr^  and  the  application 
thereof  to  various  useful  purposes.  Cominuiiicated  to  him  by  a 
foreigner.     Dated  Mvch  3,  1813, 

Jamss  Thomson,  of  Prirarqie-bill,  near  CUthero,  in  tUe 
.QO^qtyof  Lancaster,  caljco-printer;  for  a  niethod  of  producing 
.paltorns  on  cloth  previously  dyed  Turkey  red,  »nd  made  of  cottQp 
wlifien,  or))oth.    Dated  M^irch  3,  ISlg. 

John  Whitb,  of  Princes-street,  Soho,  in  tlie  counly  0f 
Middlesex ;  for  a  machipe  for  ceK>King  without  cq^Is  or  wood. 
Dat^f}  March  3,  1813. 

Si»  Tboim AS  Cochrane?,  cqmpoonly  called  liQrd  Cotobrftne^ 
iov  9  iQ«thod  or  methods  of  moife  i^Qmplet^ly  t^ghtipg  si^mt 
towels,  ftpd  villages.    Ikted  M^rch  3,  IS  13, 

WiJ^UAjtf  Mitchell,  surgeon,  kte  ia  Ayr,  now  iP  JBiiin- 
bi»gh;  for  an  imponaqt  discovcjy  ip  the  m^nulEiQtui^  qi  jSQAp« 
JDtated  March  3,  1813. 

Joshua  Stopford,  of  Belford,  in  tlie. county  Qf  Nartbiwi- 
beHand,  clerk;  for  a  mangle,  intended  to  be  edited^  The-Com- 
p^te  Funnily  Accpipmodation  M^n^e^  for  J9i)90glifig  UmUi  and 
.other  cloths.     Dated  Aferch  3,  1813. 

FiiKD,ifHa][c&  Hank,  of  High  iJHolhorn,  in. the  ^^mf^  ^i 
Middlesex,  musical  iqsti^um^nt  ori^Jk^;  fiQ^*  inx{rc<Mf^jSBlffkt9  in 
in^^sic^  in^trumei^ts.    D^t^d  M.acch  3,  1813. 

^BNJAMJUH  Mbariman  Coom£$,  pf  Fl^t-*9tFeNet.,  in  l^  city 
of  London,  ironmonger;  for  an  irpprovod  apparatus  for  dressing 
9r  cooking  victuals,  and  possessing  other  advantages  in  l^snenii^ 
the  consumption  of  fuel.     Dated  March  9,  1813. 

William  Hjsdley,  of  Wylam,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, coal  viewer;  for  certain  mechanical  meai^s  of  conveying 
carriages  laden  with  coaJs,  minerals,  merchandise,  and  o^her 
things.    Dated  March  13,  IS  13. 

Bbnford  Dbacon,  of  Cross^street,  Islington,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex^  Gentleman;  for  a  method  of  applying  air  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  of  employing  them 
in  improved  fireplaces  and  bricks.     Dated  March  13,  1813. 

Robinson  Kittok,  of  Woolwich,  in  the  county  of  Ken^, 
Gentleman;  for  a  double  coned  revolving  axle  for  carriages. 
Dated  March  13,  1813. 

SiGisMUND  Rentzscii,  of  Gcorge-strcet,  St,  James's-square, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  watch-maker;  for  a  hydrostatical  or 
pneumatical  chronometer.     Dated  March  13,  1813. 

Gkorge  Duncan,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  rope-maker ;  for  several  improvements  in  the  different 
stages  of  rope-making,  and  in  machinery  adapted  for  such  im- 
provements.   Dated  March  13,  1813. 

Richard  £x>wARPa^  of  the  parish  of  Budock,  in  the  count; 
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of"  Cornwall,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  William  Williams,  of 
the  borough  of  Penryn,  in  the  same  county,  surgeon;  for  a 
process  for  extracting  arsenic  from  any  of  the  ores,  o>  other 
substances  in  which  it  is  contained,  in  a  purer  state  than  it  is  at 
present  procured  in  this  kingdom.     Dated  March  ISs  1813. 

George  Dodd,  of  South  Ville,  Wandsworth,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  engineer^  for  certain  improvements  in  umbrellas^ 
which  render  the  same  more  portable  and  convenient.  Dated 
March  16,  1813. 

William  Robert  Wale  King,  of  Union-court,  Holbbrn- 
hill,  in  the  city  of  London,  tin-plate  worker ;  for  certain  ina- 
provements  in  the  application  of  heat  to  the  purposes  of  boiling 
water  and  other  fluids,  and  to  other  useful  purposes,  and  of  the 
apparatus  for  performing  the  same.    Dated  M^ch  22,  1813. 

Colonel  William  Congrevb,  of  Cecil-street,  Strand,  in 
the  county  of. Middlesex;  for  modes  of  constructing  the  locks 
and  sluices  of  canals,  basins,  or  docks,  and  generally  for  the 
transporting  of  floating  bodies  from  one  level  to  another.  Dated 
March  23,  \8VS.  _ 

Thomas  Brunton,  of  CooperVrow,  Crutched  Friars,  in  the 
city  of  London,  merchant;  for  improvements  in  maldng  or 
manufacturing  of  ships'  anchors  and  wmdlasses,  and  chain  cables 
and  moorings.    Dated  March  26,  1813.  ^ 

John  Hughes,  of  J^oplar,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  exca- 
vator ;  for  a  method  or  apparatus  for  raising  gravel  or  earth  from 
the  botom  of  rivers  and  pits,  and  for  screening  and  delivering 
the  same  into  barges  or  other  receptacles.  Dated  March  27f 
1813,  •     • 

Article  XII. 
Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  Press. 

Major  W.  M.  Leake,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,   is  preparing  for 

Sress,  in  4to.,  Researches  in  Greece,  containing  Remands  on  the 
iodern  Languages  of  Greece. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Coley,  of  Bridgenorth,  is  about  to  publish  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Remittent  Fever  of  Infants,  with  remarks  on  several 
other  diseases,  particularly  Hydrocephalus  Internus. 

Mr.  Longmire,  of  Troutbeck,  near  Kendal,  is  writing  an  Essay 
on  Geognosy. 

Lieut.  Lockett,  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  College  of  Fort  Wfl- 
liam,  is  engaged  in  some  translations  from  the  Elementary  Books  of 
tlie  East,  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  which  three  sciences 
vf\\\  form  a  4to.  volume. 

Mr.  Thomas  Forster  has. in  the  press,  Researches  concerning 
.  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  in  One  Vol.  Svo. 

«  •  ■  • 
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Babometer. 

Tbxrmombtsb.    1 

1813. 

VTind. 

Max. 

Mift.     Med. 

Max. 

Min.     Med. 

Evap* 

Rain. 

3d  Mo. 

, 

Match  25 

N  W 

30-37 

30-28 

30-325 

47 

35 

41-0 

.»- 

> 

26 

N   W 

30-50 

30-37 

30-435 

51 

27 

39-0 

.^ 

27 

s  w 

30-47 

30-43 

30*450 

55 

32 

43-5 

.. 

28 

N  W 

30-43 

30-30 

30-365 

^7 

49 

580 

— 

29 

s  w 

30-30 

30-10 

30-200 

66 

53 

59-5 

— 

30 

Var. 

30-10 

29*89 

29-995 

58 

4.7 

52-5 

... 

1 

31 

S      £ 

29-89 

29-18 

29-535 

57 

42 

49-5 

-40 

4th  Mo. 

Apia  1 

s  w 

29-25 

29-18 

29-215 

50 

35 

42-5 

-27    # 

2 

w 

29-45 

29-25 

29-360 

52 

35 

43-5 

— 

9 

3 

s  w 

29.74 

29-45 

29-595 

48 

27 

37-5 

— 

3 

4 

s  w 

29-85 

29-74 

29795 

54 

29 

41-5 

— 

5 

s  w 

29-85 

29*81 

^>9-830 

51 

40 

45-5 

-^ 

•13 

6 

s  w 

29*^ 

29-74 

29-820 

58 

45 

51-5 

— 

7 

w 

29-93 

29-90 

'29'9^5 

65 

43 

54-0 

-43 

(L 

s 

£ 

29-97 

29-87 

29-920 

69 

37 

53-0 

— 

9 

S      £ 

30-04 

2997 

30-003 

66 

41 

53-5 

— 

10 

£ 

80-10 

30-04 

30-070 

65 

41 

53-0 

-26 

11 

£  . 

30-14 

30-10 

30-120 

64 

35 

49-5 

... 

12 

£ 

30-23 

30-14 

30-185 

69 

42 

55-5 

— . 

13 

N     E 

30-34 

30-23 

30-285 

66 

35 

50-5 

— - 

14 

£ 

30-20 

30-10 

30-150 

66 

42 

54-0 

•36 

15 

N  W 

30-2C 

29-96 

30-080 

68 

42 

55-0 

— 

0 

16 

N   W 

29-96 

29-77 

29-865 

66 

44 

55-0 

.— 

17 

K  W 

30-1(1 

2977 

29^35 

68 

41 

54-5 

— 

—  ■ 

1 

18 

N  W 

30-13 

30-10 

30-115 

56 

42 

49-0 

•53 

1 

19 

N  W 

30-10 

30-10 

30- 100 

64 

44 

54-0 

— 

20 

N  W 

30-10 

30-05 

30-075 

64 

40 

52-0 

— 

I 

21 

N 

30-OS 

3005 

30070 

57 

32 

45-5 

i~ 

22 

N     E 

30-lC 

30*08 

30-090 

50 

32 

41-0 

— 

•17 

1 

i 

i 

'23 

N     £ 

30-14 
305C 

30-10 

30-120 

45 

34 

S9'5 

•40 

> 

29- 18 

30-005 

69 

27 

49-11 

2-38 

The  observations  ip  each  line  of  the  table  apply  tc  ?.  period  of  tweoty-four 
hours,  beg;innuig  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first  colnmn*    A  dask 
si^  &at  th«  result  is  iacladed  in  the  next  following  observation. 
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REMARKS^ 


I 


Third  Month.  27-  Hoar  frost  r  large  spreading  Citric 
28.  Tempeiatiire  60^  in  the /evening.  29.  Overcast  sky.  30.  A 
veil  of  CirrostraUiSy  a.  m.  The  Cumulus  afterwards  showed 
itself,  and  a  slight  shower  ensued. 

Fourth  Month.  1.  Stormy,  with  rain#  2.  Hoar  frost:  a 
Sprinkling  of  opake  bail  about  sun-rise ;  several  showers  of  lUs^ 
and  some  rain,  during  the  d^.  3.  Hoar<frost :  Cumulus  a.  m. 
showers  of  snow  aiid  of  opake  hail  p.  m.  5.  a.  jn.  CirrosimkLst 
wet  and  windy.  10.  Curus  and  Cwnxdm  clouds:  the  winds 
increase  in  strength  from  the  N.  E.  The  momings  have  h^tvk 
misty  of  late,  and  there  have  been  plentiful  dews,  in  ccmsequenod 
of  the  great  diffensnce  between  the  temperature  of  -day  and 
night.  15.  Wind  boisterbus  in  the  evening.  16.  Ck>itdya.m< 
17.  Slight  showers.  20.  From  the  7th  of  thb  month  we  have 
bad  suBimerlike  days  and  cold  nignts:  the  roads  have  become! 
very  dusty,  and  the  earth  considerably  dry.  21.  Some  clouds  ot 
a  threatening  appearance  from  the  N.E.  in  the  evening,  attended 
with  depression  of  tempemtuve.  22.  p.  m.  Hasty  i^owers^ 
mi:&ed  with  hail;  after  which,  steady  sfnall  rain  till  evening* 
23.  Cloudy:  several  scanty  hail  showers,  from  large  Nimbus 
clouds  passing  over.  During  the  approach  0f  one  of  these,  fi 
slender,  tapering,  and  somewhat  twisted,  ootumti,  appeared  id 
front,  detached  from  the  »ain  body,  aod  reaching  down  to  the 
earth,  in  the  manner  of  a  wate^-spout«  In  a  few  minutes,  by 
spreading  on  all  sides,  it  became  incorporated  with  the  rest  o^ 
the  shower.  This  is  not  a  very  uncon^mon  appearance ;  but  £ 
have  seldom  seen  it  so  perfectly  exhibited. 

RESULTS. 

Prevailing  Wind  Westerly,  interrupted  (after  the  miiHe  of  tli# 

period)  by  an  Easterly  current. 

Barometer :  Greatest  observed  height .  .30-50  inches  5 

Least •29-18  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period ..... .30*005  inches) 

Thermometer:  Greatest  observed  height .  .69^ 

Least   27* 

Mean  of  the  period    49*1 1** 

Evaporation,  2*38  inch.    Kain,  &c.  0*70  incdes. 

Tottenham,  L.  HOWAR0-f 

Fourth  Month,  25,  1818. 
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Article  I* 


Biographical  Account  of  the  Revi  ISTevil  Maskelyne^  JD.  D* 
Astronomer  Royal.  By  M.  le  Chevalier  Delambre^  Secretary 
of  the  French  Institute.* 

NeVIL  MASKELYNE,  Doctor  <rf  Divinity^  member  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  of 
the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
the  Class  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  was  bom  in  Londoa 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1732,  of  an  ancient  family  which  had 
been  long  established  in  the  west  of  England. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  school^ 
where  hespeedily  distinguished  himself.  He  showed  an  early 
taste  for  optics  and  astronomy;  but  what  decided  his  vocatiom 
Was  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  1748,  which  was  of  ten  digits  in 
London.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  eclipse  produced  the  same 
effect  upon  Lalande,  who  was  only  three  months  older  than 
Maskelyne.  We  may  say  with  truth  that  never  was  celestial 
phenomenon  more  useful  to  the  science  than  the  eclipse  which 
furnished  it  with  two  astronomers  so  singularly  distinguished, 
though  in  different  ways :  one  of  Whon)  wrote  a  great  deal,  was 
long  a' professor,  and  formed  a  great,  number  of  pupils,  but  - 
observed  very  little;  while  the  other  wrote  less,  but  has  left  us, 
in  the  collection  of  his  observations,  the  greatest  and  most  valua« 
ble  monument  of  the  kind  which  exists. 

Maskelyne  perceived  how  necessary  the  mathematics  were  in 
the  career  which  he  proposed  to  run ;  he  sets  himself  accordingly 

•  Translated  froih  the  MonU«ars  for  the  5th  and  6th  of  March,  18U. 
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to  study  them,  and  acquired  in  a  few  months  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  algebra.  This  first  success  was  the  earnest  of  what 
he  could  not  avoid  obtaining  by  reading  the  principal  treatises  on 
astronomy  and  the  higher-  analysis,  with  which  he  employed 
himself  habitually.  At  this  t>me  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
entered  first  into  Catherine's  Hall,  and  afterwards  into  Trinity 
College,  where  he  received  with  eclat  the  title  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1755  he  accepted  of  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  1^  resided  for  some  years,  employing  the  whole 
of  his  leisure  time  in  his  favourite  study.  About  this  period  he 
connected  himself  with  the  great  astronomer  Bradley,  for  whom 
it  appears  he  made  different  calculations  of  importance.  In 
1758  he  became  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coltege,  Cambridge,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

But  it  was  in  the  year  17^^  that  his  real  astronomical  career 
began,  when  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venu^  oxer. the  sun's  disk.  To  render  this 
voyage  the  more  useful  he  offered  to  the  Royal  Society  to  make 
observations  On  the  parallax  of  Sirius.  This  beautiful  star  had 
tj^eo  often  observed  by  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pr.  Maskelyne,  from  calculating  these  observations,  thought*  he 
saw  proofs  for  the  existence  of  a  parallax  of  4'5^\  from  which  it 
l9(oqld  result  that  Sirius  ^^  npt  nearly  so  far  distant  from  the  earth 
lis  waSk  commonly  imagine4>  But  while  he  did  full  justice  to  our 
t^lebrated  astronomer  [L^  Caille],  he  observed  that  these  obser* 
jkratipps  made  witli  anotiier  object  in  view,,  were  neither  suffi- 
isientiy  numerous,  nor  made  in  circumstances  sufficiently  favour- 
iil^,:  to  determine  the  point  with  exactness;  and  that  the 
variations  which  we  remark  in  these  d)servations,  though  pretty 
jregulgtr  in  general,  might  however  proceed,  in  part  at  least^ 
^roo)  iqevhable  errors  of  observation. 

{:  T-he  Abbe  de  la  CaiUe,  being  informed  of  the  project  of 
Ma^kelyne^  wrote  to  Warton,  their  common  friend,  to  recom- 
jnend  the  transit  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian  to  verify  like* 
wise  the  parallax  of  that  luminary,  which  he  had  himself  deter- 
mined at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  with  so  much  care  and  success. 
He  seat  him  9t  the  same  time  a  note  of  the  observations  which 
bethought  useful;  thus  giving  a  striking  proof  of  that  love  for 
truth  to  which  he  sacrificed  on  all  occasions  his  tinae,  his  repose^ 
And  even  his  self-partiaKty. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  op  bis  side  took  similar  precautions,  and 
^bout  knowmg  that  l^ie  was  anticipated,  sent  a  note  to  the 
French  astronomers  containing  the  observations  which  he  recom* 
m^ded  them  to  make,  as  La  Caille  had  done  eight  years  before. 

Clouds  prevented  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus^ 
which  had  given  occasion  to  the  voyage;  but  Maskelyne,  fur- 
nished with  aa  excellent  pendulum  oi'  Sbelton,  which  bad  been 
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regulated -at  Gmnwich  by  Bnuilley^  and  which  had  been  trans- 
ported with  the  greatest  possible  care^  fletermiDed  the  Qumber: 
of  oscillations  which  it  made  less  in  St.  Helena  than  at  |x)ndci!i> 
ki  4>rder  to  deduce  from  that  observation  the  diminution  of 
gravity;. 

The  secondary  olgect  of  the  voyage,  the  parallax  ti  Sifiu9| 
likewise  failed;  but  it  produced  an  observation  both  curious  and 
usefuK  To  know  if  Sirius  liad  a  sensible  parallax,  it  was  neces^ 
sarytohavea  more  perfect  instrument  than  that  of  LaCaillej 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  star  in  peculiar  situaitions^  The 
first  of  these  requisites  depended  upon  the  artist,  the  second 
upon  the  astrouomer.  The  Royal  Society  had  got  a  sector  made 
on  pmrpose,  which  was  ^ly  finished'  just  when  the  vessel  sailedi 
and  could  notbe  verified  at  Greenwich.  Wbatwas  the  surprise 
of  Maskelyne  when  he  found  that  this  instrument^  destined  foi* 
the  most  delicate  researches,  gave  him  frcmi  one  day  to  another 
differences  of  !</',  2C,  and  even  3(/'',  in  the  measure  of  the 
same  angle.  In  e^samining  with  care  what  could  bethe  cause  of 
these  singular  variations,  he  discovered  it  without  difficulty^ 
made  himself  certain  of  it  by  various  proofs,  and  endeavoured  to 
correct  Jt,  but  could  succeed  only  imperfectly.'  He  reduced  thte 
error  to  %'%  which  was  &r  from  being  sufficient  for  the  object 
that  he  had  in  view.*  Thisx>bliged  him  to  renounce  his  second 
project.  The  result,  however,  was  an  amelioratioQ  in  the  con* 
structioii  of  these  astronomical  instrumeDts. 


*  Thi»  fattlt  was  occauotifd  \^y  \!^e  pkimb-line  formifii^ftt  its  upf«r  extremity  « 
buckle  by  which  it  was  fix6d  to  a  cylinder  -^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pUced 
at  the  centre  of  the  sector.  It  wai  inipossible  to  direct  the  telesco^^  to  astar 
without  giving  the*  Cylinder  a  movement  of  rotation  eqtt^  t«  the  zenith  disf- 
taoce  of  the  star.  During  this  movement,  from  the  eSe«t:iif  adherence^  Hie 
cylioder  di^laeed  the  line  fron  its  primitive  position.  Hence. the  arc  w^icll 
had  passed  under  the  line  was  not  the  trne  distance  of  the  star  from  the  zenith. 
Idaskelyne  filed  down  the  cylinder  to  ^^th  of  a  line,  and  tb'eii  the  error  was 
reduced  to  S".  It  wa»  doubtless  upon  this  occasion  that  the^  present  mode  of 
fospeifsioQ  wai  tliought  of,  which  consists  in  fixing  the  iifie  bigfaer  uy  ito  a 
point  from  which  it  ma^  hang  freely  opposite  to  a  point  marked  on  ih&  aiitA* 
rior  surface  and  axis  of  the  cylinder.  By  this  method  we  are  sure  that  tii^ 
line  preserves  invariably  the  same  position,  and  we  may"dci>end  uponlJiem^ 
tancei  observed. 

Wc  may  ask  if  the  same  fault  did  not  cxi«t  in  the  sector  with  which  Bradl^ 
made  his  admirable  discoveries  of  the  aberratio»  and  nutation.  The  answer 
would  be  the^ame.  For  the  sector  of  Bradley,  the  workmanship^  of*  Gi-aham, 
was  the  mod«l  upon  which  that  celebrated  artist  had  constructed  ibe  sector 
carried  to;  li«apland.  Hence  Bradley *c.ould  not  depend  upon  the  abaoltite  dis- 
tances which  he  measured.  Fortunately  the  afror  was  nearly  constant  for  .each 
star  that  he  observefd.  Herequifed  only  the  r^ative  distances, 'and  the  sect/jt 
fafe  them  almost  as  exactly  as  if  there  had  been  no  error.  This  fault,  which 
existed  oei^ipiy  to- thi;  sector  of  Jba^kfcd,  did  not  .prevent  l<em<pi|ti^,  nhie|i 
he  returned  to  France,  to  ol)ser,ve#.a^  Bradley  iiaid  Aop.^  aU  the  variations  pri^ 
daced  by  aberration,  and'to  confirm  fully  {be  britliant  <yscovery  of  theEngllsa 
astroBomer,    fkit  Bep'i  du  MtHdien  tntrt-TurU  9t  ArMtM.'  (J^an»y't%^»)     * 
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Instructed  by  this  unlucky  experiment,  he  demanded  if  the 
sector  of  LaCaillchad  not  the  same  fault:  but  instead  of  a 
cylinder^  La  CaiUe  had  a  very  fine  needie^  which  could  hardly 
occasion  a  greater  error  than  ^\  He  demanded^  likewise,  i£ 
the  sector  which  our  [the  French]  academicians  had  taken  to  the 
polar  circle  in  1736  was  not  of  the  same  construction)  and  his 
conjecture  was  likewise  just*  But  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder 
being  only  half  a  line,  the  resulting  errors  must  have  been  only 
one-fourth  part  of  those  ascribed  to  the  operation  after  it  was 
performed  a  second  time  by  M.  Svanberg  with  the  repeating^ 
circle* 

He  was  obliged  to  omit  observations  on«.the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  as  well  as  of  Sirius.  Howevq^  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  views  of  La  Caille,  he  had  recourse  to  the  observation 
of  right  ascensions.  He  was  doubtless  aware  that  this  mode 
could  not  cotne  into  competition  with  that  of  the  French  astro- 
nomer; for  he  never  mentioned  the  results  which  he  obtained, 
though  he  repeated  them  a  second  time  in  his  voyage  to  Barbadoes* 
If  he  had  the  regret  of  seeing  all  his  projects  prevented  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  he  took  care  at  least,  after  the  example  of 
La  Caille,  to  make  his  voyage  useful  by  determining  various  lon« 
gitudes.  He  tried  different  methods  of  resolving  these  problems; 
and  confirmed  all  the  conclusions  drawn  by  La  Caille  in  favour 
of  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun;  and  as  he  had  in 
his  possession  very  accurate  instruments,  he  ascertained  that  the 
limits  of  error  were  very  small.  He  gave  new  formulas  for  cal- 
culating these  observations,  and  carried  his  accuracy  so  faf  as  to 
calculate  separately  the  effect  of  refraction  and  of  parallax. 

On  his  return  he  published  his  British  Marifu^s  Guide^  in 
tiFhich  he  proposed  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  plan  of  a 
nautical  almanac  traced  by  La  Caille  after  his  voyage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  same  year  he  made  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes, 
in  order  to  examine  the  goodness  of  Harrison's  time-pieces.  The 
report  which  he  made  at  his  return^  though  favpurable  in  general 
to  the  celebrated  artist  whose  invention  he  bad  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  test,  was  far  from  convincing  Harrison,  who  attacked 
\&m  in  a  pamphlet.  Maskelyne  wrot^  a  reply  to  this  attack. 
Naval  men  and  philosophers  took  part  with  one  side  or  other, 
according  to  their  ideas  and  their  habits*  M.  de  Fleurieu,  parti- 
cularly connected  with  F.  Berthoud,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  time-pieces,  forgot  perhaps  on  this  occasion  his 
accustomed  moderation.  It  was  a  dispute  between  two  useful 
methods,  calculated  to  assist  each  other.  Maskelyne  did  not 
£nd  the  time-pieces^sufficiently  certain,  nor  su0iciently  regular. 
Harrison  affirmed,  not  without  reason,  that  they  were  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  He  demanded  the 
whole  reward,  which  was  afterwards  given  him>  though  at  first 
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he  received  only  the  half.  While  pleading  his  cause  he  attacked 
the  astronomical  methods,  availing  himself  of  some  admissions 
of  La  C%illey  who^  with  his  incorruptible  integrity,  while  boast- 
ing of  the  method  of  the  lunar  distance,  admitted  that  tliey  had 
sometimes  led  him  into  error.  Maskelyne  proved  by  his  own 
observations  that  the  errors  are  much  diminished  when  better 
instruments  are  employed  than  those  used  by  La  Caille,  such  as 
were  then  beginning  to  be  constructed  in  London.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  this  dispute  between  mechanics  and  astronomy  both  sides 
went  a  little  too  far.  The  time-pieces  performed  every  thing 
demanded  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1714,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  they  had  been  presented  at  that  time,  Harrison 
would  have  obtained  the  whole  reward  without  difficulty.  But 
50  years  afterwards,  when  the  instruments  were  much  more 
complete,  when  the  lunar  observations  had  received  unexpected 
ameliorations,  was  it  not  excusable  to  demand  a  little  more? 
The  time^pieces,  by  the  fecility  which  they  offered^  were  likely 
to  seduce  maritime  men,*  who  are  usually  enemies  to  long  calcu- 
lations, but  their  exactness  could  only  be  trusted  in  short  voy- 
ages«  In  less  orifitiarjr  circumstances,  and  in  long  navigations^ 
the  method  of  lunar  distances  had  an  incontestable  advantage.' 
Hence  Maslcelyne  appears  to  us  to  have  displayed  as  much  jus- 
tice as  discernment  in  assigning  one  half  of  the  reward  to  Har- 
rison for  his  time-piece,  and  the  other  half  to  the  lunar  tables 
which  Meyer  before  his  death  had  sent  to  the  Board  of  Longitude 
in  London.  The  English  nation  yielded  at  last  to  motives  of 
generosity,  as  much  as  of  justice,  in  giving  to  Harrison  the 
whole  of  the  reward  to  which  he  had  a  right,  according  to  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Maskelyne,  who  at 
that  time  laboured  to  get  the  Nautical  Almanac  adopted,  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  nation,  after  having  so  magnificently  re« 
warded  one  invention,  would  become  more  indifferent  and  more 
economical  with  respect  to  a  work  still  finer,  and  of  mbi;e  utility. 
It  was  his  duty  to  plead  the  cause  of  science,  and  he  performed 
it  with  honour.  Both  parties  gained  their  cause.  Maskelyne 
made  his  country  adopt  the  plan  of  La  Caille,  which  that  astro- 
nomer, too  early  removed  for  the  interests  of  the  science,  could 
not  get  introduced  into  France.  The  English  had  the  glory  of 
realbing  it  first;  and  this  is  an  obligation  which  seamen  and  astro- 
nomers of  all  nations  and  ages  have  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who,  in 
order  to  succeedin  it,  stood  in  need  of  all  his  perseverance,  and  of 
the  consideration  wliich  he  so  justly  enjoyed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  this  plan  is  owing  a  part  of  the  improvement  which 
the  theory  of  the  moon  successively  received,  with  which  he  was 
continually  occupied.  He  was  the  editor  of  Meyer's  tables,  to 
which  h^  added  tables  of  the  horary  motion  wanting  in  the  copy 
received  from  Gottingea«    H^  compared  these  tables  with  the 
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obsenratioftt  that  he  made  every  day.  It  was  uhdefr  his  directioa 
that  Mason  publisbisd  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  erf  these 
tables,  brought  to  perfection  afterwards  by  Barg^  and  quite 
recently  by  M-  Burckhardt,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
having  recourse  on  the  one  hand  to  thousands  of  observations 
made  by  Maskelyne>  and  on  the  other  to  the  analytical  researches 
of  Laplac^  which  furnished  them  with  equations  that  it  would 
have  been  difficoU  to  discover  among  so  many  others,  had  these 
been  no  other  resource  but  that  of  obsjervations. 

It  was  the  post  of  Astronomer  Royal,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1765,  which  put  it  in  his  power  to  render  thfa 
important  service  to  the  science.  The  observatory '  is  placed  in 
Greenwich  Park,  about  six  miles  from  Loaidon.  It  was  m  this 
retreat  that  Dr.  Maskelyne,  for  47  years,  without  interruption, 
observed  the  heaivcns,  and  collected  an  inestimable  treasure^  to 
which,  for  these  30  years  past,  every  one  has'  had  recourse  who 
wished  to  improve  the  tables  or  the  theories  of  astrooomy.  For 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  astronomer  possesses  sufficient  courage 
to  employ  all  his  days  in  calculations,  after  having  consecrated 
his  nights  to  observations  j  he  must  have  at  bis  disposal  a  situa- 
tion aiSod  a  set  of  instruments  such  as  private  individualsr  cannot 
command,  and  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  establishments 
founded  by  governments.  This  well-known  truth  occasioned 
the  bnilding  of  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  almost 
at  the  same  time.  But  in  these  two  celebrated  establishn^ents 
on  essential  article  was  forgotten.  Maskeljme  first  thought  of 
remedying  that  defect,  and  by  that  means  he  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  lo  science,  which  constitutes  the  princij)al 
difference  between  the  destiny  of  these  two  rival  observatories. 
There  was  a  difference  in  their  regulations,  which  could  not  but 
produce  very  sensible  effects. 

At  Paris  the  architect  was  chiefly  consulted,  and  at  a  great 
expense  a  beautiful  monument  was  constructed,  but  indifferently 
suited  for  observations.  The  astronomers^  all  academicians, 
formed  in  it  a  species  of  republic  without  magistrates,  where 
each  was  employed  in  labours  useful  indeed^  but  without  any 
general  plan.  The  Cassinis,  the  Lahires,  the  IN^araldis,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  their  discoveries,  or  some  interesting 
result,  but  they  alone  were  acquainted  with  thpir  own  observa- 
tions, and  others  adopted  on  their  word  the  consequences  which 
they  had  had  time  or  sagacity  to  deduce  themselves. 

At  Greenwich  the  building  is  less  sumptuous,  but  better 
adapted  for  astronomical  purposes*  There  was  cxAy  a  single 
astronomer,  with  an  assistant.  The  law  which  bad  established 
the  «bf  ervatory  imposed  upon  the  astronomer  the  obI%ation  to 
observe  every  day  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  ev^y  thing  whic^ 
could  interest  geography  and  navigation* 
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Fla^lsteed  filled  that  o01ce  for  30  years.  A  part  of  his  obser^ 
vatioDS  was  published  during  his  Ufe-time,  and  his  heirs  gaye 
afterwards  amo^e  complete  and  accurate  edition.  At  his  deaths 
in  1720,  he  was  sucgeed^d  by  the  celebrated  Halley,  who  con- 
tinued upon  the  same  plan,  but  with  better  instruments, .  till  the 
year  17^0;  but  none  of  his  observations  have  yet  seen  the  light. 
In  founding  the  place  of  astronomer,  and  in  imposing  upon  him 
the  obligations  which  he  had  to  fulfil,  it  had  been  forgotten  to 
enact  tN  publication  of  his  observations  at  the  end  of  every 
,ye^.  Such  an  impression  requires  a  degree  of  care  which  the 
.^tronoiner  would  discharge  with  pleasure)  but  it  incurs  an 
e^pens^  which  he  w^ould  be  unable^o  support,  because  the  sale 
of  such  a  collection  is  of  necessity  very  slow  and  very  limited. 

Bradley,  succeeding  Halley,  renewed  the  instruments,  brought 
the  methods  to  perfection,  and  made  himself  celebrated  by  his 
discoveries,  but  published  nothing.  His  heirs  pretended  that  his 
manuscripts  belonged  to  hi$  family ;  and  it  was  not  till  40  years 
after  his  death  that  astropomers  were  put  in  possession  of  that 
treasure. 

In  France  the  same  inattention  produced  similar  effects.  About 
.  jthe  year  1740  l^nionnier  wished  to  publish  an  hiatoire  celeste,^  in 
iipitatioh  of  that  of  Flamsteed.  One  vdume  appeared,  containing 
'  the  observations  of  Picard  and  L^hire  down  to  1685.  This 
collection,  appearing  50  years  too  late,  had  lost  almpst  all  its 
value.  As  long  as  it  might  have  been  useful  it  remained  entirely 
iinknown.  Lemqnnier  promised  a  second  part ;  but  the  small 
sale  of  the  first  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  promise.  He 
obtained  as  ^  particular  favour  that  his  own  observations  should 
be  printed  in  the  Louvre ;  but  there  remained  a  blank  of  60 
years  which  has  never  been  filled  up.  M.  Cassini  had  announced 
an  kistoire  celeste,  which  was  to  contain  the  labours  of  his  three 
predecessors;  but  the  example  of  what  had  happened  to  Le- 
monnier,  perhaps,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Revolution,  which 
pressed  so  severely  upon  him,  prevented  him  from  executing  his 
project.  La  CaiUe  could  find  no  other  means  of  publishing  his 
Fondemens  de  VAsironomie  than  that  of  calculating  gratuitously 
20  years  of  ephemerides  for  a  bookseller,  who  printed  in  return 
9^  n^ny  cc^ies  of  his  book  as  he  wanted,  to  present  one  to  every 
astronomer  of  b$s  time.  AH  the  observations  which  he  made 
.after  that  period  remain  unpublished. 

It  is  s^id  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  struck  with  the 
small  salary  allowed  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  so .  laborious  an 
employment,  had  offered  to  get  it  increased.  Bradley*  opposed 
the  proposal^  alleging  that  if  the  place  were  worth  any  thing 

f  It  was  not  Bradley,  but  Dr.  Halley^  who  had  the  merit  of  the  refusal. 
The  Queen  aliaded  to  was  Caroline,  Qneen  of  George  II.     [NoU  of  <*• 
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considerable  it  would  not  continue  to  be  given  to  an  astronomer. 
Tlie  disinterested  precaution  of  Bradley  clainDs  our  admiration  ; 
but  if  when  he  refused  any  thing  for  himself^  ^^4^^  ^^^^  hold 
of  the  opportunity  of  denoanding  a  fund  for  prinnng  the  obser- 
vations,  the  Queen  would  doubtless  have  acceded  to  the  demand, 
and  he  would  have  saved  the  disputes  which  during  40  years 
prevented  the  appearance  of  his  labours.  Bradley  allowed  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  escape^  Maskelyne  produced  one.  He 
procured  his  observations  to  be  annually  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Royal  Society,  It  was  by  this  means  that  he  deserved  to 
be,  as  he  was  for  40  years,  the  chief,  and,  as  it  were,  the  regula-i- 
tor  of  astronomers.  Piazzi  alone  was  able  at  last  to  dispute  with 
him  this  supremacy;  biit  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  astronomer  has  been  for  so  long  a  time, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  he  published  but  a  small  part  of  his 
numerous  observations. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  in 
France,  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  of  Greenwich  are  directed 
nearly  to  the  same  objects;  and,  furnished  with  instruments 
equally  good,  they  produce  annually  collections  of  observations 
equally  precise,  which  would  serve  mutually  to  verify  one  anr 
other  if  there  were  occasion  for  that.  They  serve  as  a  supple^ 
ment  to  each  other,  when  «the  clouds  which  cover  one  pbserva* 
tory  do  not  extend  likewise  to  the  other.  The  communications 
are  continual,  and  the  obligations  reciprocal.  If  our  tables  are 
founded  in  a  great  mi^asure  upon  the  observations  of  the  English, 
on  the  other  hand  the  calculations  of  the  English  are  founded 
upon  our  tables.  But  the  latest  tables  have  been  verified  by  as 
many  French  as  English  observations. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  no  more  quitted  his  observatory.  In  17^9  he 
remained  in  it  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  though  only-  one 
T)hasis  was  visible  at  Greenwich ;  but  he  drew  up  instructions  for 
the  astronomers  vvhom  Great  Britain  sent  to  different  countries. 
^e  collected  their  observations,  and  deduced  from  them  the 
parallax  of  the  sun,  and  its  distance  from  the  learth.  His  result 
was  the  same  as  that  to  which  Dusejour  came  by  comparing  the 
totality  of  the  observations  of  the  two  transits  of  1761  and  1769. 

He  always  made  the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult  obser- 
vations himself,  as  those  of  the  moon;  and  trusted  those  only 
to  an  assistant  which  were  more  easy  and  less  essential.  He  fol- 
lowed with  inflexible  rigour  the  methods  established  by  his  cele- 
brated predecessor  Bradley,  whom  he  even  surpassed  in  the 
exactness  of  his  daily  observatioris.  He  brought  to  perfection 
the  method  of  Flamsteed,  to  determine  at  once  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  stars  and  of  the  sun.  He  gave  a  catalogue  of  stars,  not 
numerous,  but  determined  with  particular  care,  which  has 
served  almost  solely  during  these  30  years  for  the  foundation  «f 
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all  astronomical  researches.  We  may  say  of  the  four  volumes 
of  observations  that  he  has  published,  that  if  by  any  great  revo- 
lution the  sciences  were  completely  lost,  and  that  this  collection 
was  preserved,  there  would  be  found  in  it  sufficient  materials  for 
rebuilding  almost  the  whole  edifice  of  modern  astronomy,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  coUectiop ;  because  to  the  merit  of 
an  exactness  Which  has  been  seldom  attained,  and  never  sur- 
passed, it  adds  the  advantage  of  a  long  series  of  observations. 
Its  precision  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  much  can 
be  added  to  it.  The  observations  are  excellent  for  the  time  in 
which  they  were  made,  and  this  time  is  the  period  in  which 
they  approached  the  nearest  to  perfection.  They  will  only 
increase  in  value  as  they  increase  in  age,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  true  either  with  respect  to  the  observations  of  Tycho  and 
Helvetius,  or  with  those  of  Flamsteed  and  La  Hire,  which 
vhen  made,  possessed  all  the  exactness  of  which  any  idea  could 
be  formed;  but  which,  though  not  far  removed  from  the  present 
age,  never  can  enter  into  any  comparison  with  the  observations 
of  the  great  astronomers  of  the  18th  century. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  corresponded  with  all  the  astronomers  of  the 
world.  To  be  convinced  of  it  we  have  only  to  run  over  the 
memoirs  of  philosophers  of  every  nation  which  he  presented  to 
tile  Royal  Society.  He  himself  did  not  publish  quite  so  often  as 
€0uld:  have  been  wished ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  astronomer 
charged  with  observations  to  be  repeated  every  day,  and  almost 
every  moment,  to  undertake  great  theoretical  researches,  which 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  interrupting  almost  every  instant. 
The  writings  which  he  has  left  are  remarkable  for  just  ideas  and 
an  enlightened  criticism.  Such  is  a  dissertation  on  the  equation  . 
of  time,  where  he  has  pointed  out  with  the  requisite  delicacy  a 
mistake  of  La  Caille,  and  another  less  important  mistake  of 
Lalande.  If  we  may  be  permitted  in  our  turn  to  find  something 
reprehensible  in  his  formula,  we  will  acknowledge  at  least  that 
the  trifling  negligences  to  be  perceived  in  it  have  no  sensible 
effect,  and  that  he  allowed  them  to  remain  because  they  were 
not  dangerous. 

Lalande  received  very  well  the  lesson  which  he  thus  got ;  but 
Bernoulli  having  inserted,  seven  years  after,  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Maskelyne's  memoir  in  his  Collection  for  Astronomers,  one  of 
Lalande's  pupils  (d'Agelet)  took  up  the  cause  of  his  master  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  produced  a  coldness  between  the  parties 
concerned.  The  quarrel,  however,  had  no  consequence,  and 
the  two  astronomers  corresponded  as  usual. 

Some  doubts  were  attempted  to  be  raised  respecting  the  lati** 
tude  and  longitude  of  Greenwich.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  to  whom 
the  memoir  was  sent,  showed,  with  his  usual  logic  and  modera- 
tion^ that  the  doubts  were  improper ;  but  he  did  hot  oppose  th« 
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methods  proposed  to  obv'mte  tbem.  It  was  upon  tbis  oQcae ion 
that  the  English,  who  had  hitherto  done  nothing  respecting  th^ 
grand  geographical  operations  in  which  the  French  had  diatin* 
fished  themselves,  signalised  themselves  in  their  turn  by 
metliods  which  surpassed  every  thing  that  had  been  hitherto 
^ne.  It 'was  then  likewise  that  MM*  Gassini  and  liCgeinlrf 
made  the  first  trial  of  the  circle  of  Borda. 

Bouguer,  at  the  end  of  his  measure  of  a  degree  \n  Peru  had 
endeavoured  to  determine  the  attraction  of  mountains^  and  th^ 
quantity  which  they  draw  the  plumb-line  of  the  sector  from  the 
meridian.  He  had  found  a  real  and  indisputable  attraction;  but 
One^half  less  than  ought  to  have  resulted^  from  the  size  of  the 
mountain.  Hence  he  concluded  that  it  was  hollow  within^  an4 
undermined  bv  a  volcano.  Doubts  might  be  entertained  of  a 
result  obtained  by  means  of  instruments  of  middling  goodness. 
Bouguer  had  himself  expressed  a  wish  that  the  experiment  were 
undertaken  in  Europe  with  more  care  and  with  better  instru* 
ments.  Dr..  Maskelyne  undertook  this  inquiry,  with  the  sector 
that  he  had  with  him  at  St.  Helena^  after  having  corrected  the 
suspension^  and  altered  the  division.  He  made  choice  of  gehe- 
hallien,  a  mountain  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  necessary  to  qonault 
his  memoir,  in  order  to  see  the  care  and  the  pains  which  thi# 
operation  cost  him  which  appears  so  easy.  He  found  b*&^^  for 
the  derangement  of  the  thread  by  the  attraction  of  the  piountain; 
he  concluded  from  it  that  the  density  of  the  mountain  ought  to 
he  one-rhalf  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  It  results  from 
this,  that  the  density  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  greater  thaqi 
that  of  its  surface.  This  had  been  already  proved  by  the  mea- 
surement of  degrees,  and  by  the  pendulum.  Finally^  he  con- 
cluded that  the  densbty  of  the  earth  is  four  or  five  time^  greater 
than  that  of  water.  Cavendish,  by  experiments  of  another 
nature,  found  afterwards  five  and  a  half  for  the  density  of  the 
earth.  But  he  himself  bad  some  doubts  about  th^  extreme 
precision  of  his  result,  and  as  that  of  Maskelyne  is  likewise 
founded  upon  suppositions  not  rigorously  exact,  we  may,  till 
new  expriments  be  made,  suppose  the  density  of  the  earth  to  be 
five  times  that  of  water. '  Finally,  Dr.  Maskelyne  admits  it  as 
very  possible  that  the  unequal  density,  even  at  the  surface,  may 
have  occasioned  the  differences  observed  in  the  measurement  of 
different  degrees. 

Such  are  the  principal  memoirs  published  by  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
but  he  left  a  great  many  others  in  manuscript,  and  philosi^ers 
will  doul>tIess  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  care  of  publishing 
them  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Vinqe,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  known  by  a  treatise 
en  astronomy,  and  by  the  description  of  the  most  modem  instru- 
meiits.  We  shall  find  perhaps  some  new  detfdls  on  a  noicjroipeter 
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composed  of  s  prism  ivhicfa  mo? es  all  aitoag  tbe-arooHbe  tele* 
scope,  like  those  of  M«  Rocfaon  and  P.  Boscovlcb.  Accordtng 
t0  this  last  philosopher  Maskeljoe  first  conceived  the .  idea  of 
such  a  micrometer.  JBoscovich  affirms  that  he  also  ooDceired  it.. 
It  is  0ot  without  example  to  find  the  same  conirivaBce  fallen 
i^n  by  difierent  persons  almost  at  the  same  time  witboot  any 
commimication  widn  each  other.  Hitherto  M.  Rocfaon  i^  the 
oiYly  person  who  has  published  obsenmtions  made  with  this 
micrometer.  The  idea  of  employing  in  it  double  refractioDi 
belongs  to  him  incontestably,  as  Bc^covich  himself  aeknow* 
ledges.  Dr.  Maskelyne  employed  only  a  common  glass*  it 
se^ms  certain  that  he  first  thought  of  moving  the  prism  in  the 
'interior  of  the  telescope.  It  remains  for  us  to  know  the  advan- 
tages which  lie  derived  from  this  construction. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  knew  the  vafue  of  excellent  instmn^nts^ 
as  be  wa^  coBttnually  using  them,  turned  bis  whole  attention  to 
preserve  them  properly,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  additions 
so^ested  by  his  experience  and  skill  in  optics.  He  made  the 
eye-piece  moveable,  in'  order  to  avoid  all  parallax  in  bringing  the, 
eye  opposite  to  each  of  the  five  wires  which  the  luminary  crosses 
in  succession.  He  discovered  the  inconvenience  of  straight  trap- 
doors used  in  all  observatories.  He  enlarged  the  ^ze  of  those 
at  Greenwich,  after  having  shown  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
ttlescopes  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  cares  it  has  been  lately  suspected 
diat  his  quadrant  had  become  less  exact  in  consequence  of  the 
friction  which  it  had  undergone  during  its  continual  employment 
for  more  than  50  years.  It  vtbs  very  natural  that  an  astronomer' 
who  always  paid  the  same  degree  of  attenticm  to  his  observations, 
and  who  did  not  perceive  in  his  instrument  any  mark  of  old  age, 
should  not  be  the  first  to  detect  alterations  in  it  very  slight  in 
tbeniselves.  Other  instruments^  more  modern,  and  of  a  diffe- 
rent construction,  and  placed  iii  the  hands  of  attentive  astrono- 
mers, occasioned  the  first  suspicions.  It  is  true  that  the  small 
variations  which  appear  to  have  been  observed  may  be  accounted 
for  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquit  the  quadrant  at  Greenwich  of 
inaccuracy.  MM.  Besset  and  Oltmanns  gave  explanations  of 
them  not  deficient  in  probability ;  but  the  most  certain  method 
was  to  procure  new  instruments.  This  was  what  Dr.  Maskeljme 
did.  He  employed  the  celebrated  Trowghton  to  make  a  grand 
and  superb  circle,  which  he  had  not  the  pleasure  himself  of 
placing  in  his  observatory;  but  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
his  successor.  Mr.  Pond  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
faults  which  age  had  produced  in  the  Greenwich  quadrant,  and 
will  inform  us  what  corrections  must  be  made  in  the  latter  obser- 
vations at  Greenwich  to  reader  them  as  valuable  as  the  more 
early  observations  iu  the  same  place.    Thus  instruments  grow 
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old  soo&er  than  men,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  astronomer  - 
consents  to  use  those  which  his  predecessor  employed. 

Dr.  Maskelyne  died  on  the  9th  of  February,  1811,  at  the  age 
of  rather  more  than  78  years. 

The  works  which  he  has  left,  besides  his  four  volumes  in  folio 
of  observations,  the  memoirs  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the 
first  45  volumes  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  calculated  under  his 
direction,  and  revised  by  him,  are,  his  British  Mariner's  Gruide; 
the  Tables  necessary  for  the  usage  of  the  Nautical  Almanac; 
Dissertations  on  Nautical  Astronomy  and  the  use  of  the  Octant; 
and  finally,  his  posthumous  works,  of  the  contents  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  but  which  astronomers  will  be  very  anxious  to 
procure. 

Thus  we  have  described  the  philosopher :  but  the  man,  the 
father,  the  friend,  was  not  less  valuable.  Every  aMronomer, 
every  philosopher,  found  in  him  a  brother.  This  is  the  testimony 
which  M.  Chabert  gave  of  him  on  his  return  from  London,  ia 
whici)  he  had  taken  refuge  during  a  season  of  stormS,  and  where 
he  received  the  most  friendly  reception  from  the  Astronomer ' 
Moyal,  accompanied  with  attentions  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  generous.  Of  a  character  friendly  and  amiable,  he  gained 
the  affections  of  all  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him,  and  his  death  was  honoured  with  their  regret.  Destined  at 
first  to  the  ecclesiastical  profe^ion,  he  preserved  always  the 
virtues  and  the  sentiments  of  thjBtt  profession.  He  died  as  he 
had  always  lived,  a  Christian,  firm  in  his  faith,  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  ^vould  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  a  Creator  whose 
works  he  had  so  long  contemplated  and  admired. 

He  left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Margaret  Maskelyne^ 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  materials  for  this  account,  of  which 
we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  able  to  make  a  better  «se. 
AVe  hope  at  least  that  she  will  not  see  without  some  satisfaction 
the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  gratitude  with  which  her  respect*^ 
able  father  had  inspired  his  brethren  in  France,  and  we  venture 
to  say  in  all  nations. 


NoTK  BY  THB  Editor. — ^The  preceding  account  has  been 
given  in  the  words  of  Delaoibre ;  because  it  does  equal  honour 
to  the  candour  of  the  French  philosopher  and  to  the  eminence 
of  Maskelyne.  But  as  the  list  which  it  contains  of  Dr.  Maske- 
lyne's  papers,  published  at  different  times,  is  far  from  complete, 
we  think  that  the  reader  will  see  with  pleasure  an  exact  list  of 
them.    We  therefore  subjoin  it  here  :— 

1.  A  Proposal  for  discovering  the  Annual  Parallax  of  Sirius.    Phil.  Trans^ 
1760,  vol.  li.  p.  889. 
9.  A  Theorem  oo  the  Aberration,  of  the  Jlayi  of  Light  refracted  through  ^ 
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icni,  on  ftceovnt  of  tbe  Inperfiectioii  of  the  Spherical  Ficort.     Phil.  Tians* 
1761,  vol.  lii.  p.  IT. 

8»  Obsenrations  of  Jap  iter's  Satellites,  recommended  to  be  made  bj  the 
French  Astronomers.    Ibid.  p.  26. 

4.  Account  of  the  Observations  made  on  the  Tnuisit  of  Tenni  June  6, 1761, 
In  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.    Ibid.  p«  196. 

5.  Obiervatioiis  on  a  Clock  of  Mr.  John  Sbelton  made  at  St.  Helena.  Phih 
Trans.  1762,  Tnl.  lii.  p.  434. 

6.  Rf»suU  of  Observations  of  the  Distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  and 
fixed  Stars,  made  in  a.  Voyage  from  England  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  in 
Ikrder  tQ  determine  the  Longitude  of  the  Ship  from  time  to  time;  with  tho 
whole  Process  of  Computation  used  on  this  occasion.     Ibid.  p.  558. 

7.  Obseryations  on  the  Tides  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.     Ibid.  p.  586. 

8.  Concise  Rules  for  computing  the  Effects  of  -Refraction  and  Parallax  in 
varying  the  apparent  Distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  or  a  Star;  also  an 
Xlasy  Rule  of  Approximation  for  computing  the  Distance  of  the  Moon  from  a 
Star,  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  both  being  given.  Phil.  Trans.  1764, 
vol.  liv.  p.  263. 

9.  On  the  Equation  of  Time,  and  the  true  Manner  of  computing  it^  Ibid. 
p.  336. 

10.  ABtronomical  Observations  made  at  St.  Helena.    Ibid.  p.  848. 

11.  Afttronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Island  of  Barbadoes;  at  Wil- 
longhby  Fort ;  and  at  the  Observatory  on  Constitution  Hill,  both  adjoining  to 
Bridge  Town.     Ibid.  p.  389. 

12.  Introduction  to  ObBcrvations  made  by  Messn.  Mason  and  Dixon  for 
determining  the  Length  of  a  Degree  of  Latitude  in  the  Provinces  of  Maryland 
and  Pensylvania.     Phil.  Trans.  1768,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  270. 

13.  The  Length  of  a  Degree  of  Latitude  in  the  Provi«fceir'  of  Maryland  and 
Pensylvania,  deduced  from  the  Observations  of  Mason  and  Dixon.    Ibid. 

14.  Proportion  of  English  to  Prench  Measures.  In  a  note  at  the  end  oftht 
^preceding  paper  ^ 

15.  OI»servatien8  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun,  and  the  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun  on  June  3,  1769,  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory.    Ibid.  p.  355. 

16.  Description  of  a  Method  of  measuring  Differences  of  Right  Ascension  and 
Declination  with  Do11ond*s  Micrometer;  with  other  new  Applications  of  the 
fame.     Phil.  Trans.  1771,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  536. 

17.  Remarks  on  Hadlejr's  Quadrant,  tending  principally  to  remove  the 
DiiBculties  which  have  hitherto  attended  the  Use  of  the  Back  Observation,  and 
to  obviate  the  Errors  that  might  arise  from  the  want  of  Parallelism  in  the  two 
Surfaces  of  the  Index  Glass.     Phil.  Trans.  1772,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  99. 

16.  Delttc's  Rule  for  measuring  Heights  by  the  Barometer  redueed  to  the 
English  Measure  of  Length,  and  adopted  to  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer,  and 
otl^r  Scales  of  Heat,  and  reduced  to  a  more  convenient  Expression.  Phil. 
Trans.  1774,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  158. 

19.  Observations  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jnpiter*t  first  Satellites,  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  compared  with  Observations  of  the  same 
made  by  Samuel  Holland,  Esq.  aud  others  of  his  party  in  several  parts  of 

'  North  America;  and  the  Longitudes  of  the  Placa  thence  deduced.  Ibid.  p.  184. 

20.  A  Proposal  for  measuring  the  Attract! on\>f  some  Hills  in  this  Kingdom 
by  Astonomical  Observations.     Phil.  Trans.  1775,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  405. 

21.  An  Account  of  Observations  made  on  tbe  Mountain  Schehallien  for 
finding  its  Attraction.     Ibid.  p.  500. 

22.  Of  a  new  Instrument  for  measuring  small  Angles,  called  the  Prismatic 
Micrometer.     Phil.  Trans.  1777,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  799. 

83.  The  Longitude  of  Cork  settled.     Plil.  Trans.  1779,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  179.    - 

24.  Advertisement  of  the  expected  Return  of  the  Comet  of  1532  and  1661 
in  the  Year  1788.    Phil.  Trans.  1786,  vol.  Ixxvi^  p.  426. 

25.  Concerning  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  Reyal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich;  with  Remarks  on  a  Memorial  of  the  late  Mt  Cassioi  deThory 
Phil.  Traw.  178T,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  151. 
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.fB^  Av  Aiiempi  io  taplmn  arBiiicQity  in  te  SiMonr  cit  Visioa,  dqiegdis^ 
OD  the  differctnt  Refrangibility  ^f  Light.  Phil.  Trans.  1789,  voU  lxzix.p.  ^6.. 

S7<  Obflervaaons  of  ike  Comet  of  1793.  Pbri.  Trans.  1793,  to^.  Izxxiii. 
p.  55. 

2S.  Ao  AcconntAf  att  Appeasttice  of  Ligirt,  iike  a  Star,  seen  laiely  in  Ike 
'dark  Part  of  the  Moon  by  Thomas  Strettim  in  St.  J,ohB*»«qiiare,  GWxkcnwellf 
.with  Remarks  on  this  ObservalisB  and  Mr.  WUkinf 's*  PMU  Trans.  1794,  xoU 
Ixxxiy.  p.  435. 


Article  II. 

Jtemarks  tm  ike  Transition  Rods  of  fVernef.  By  Tlibmaji 
Allan,  Esq.  R  R.  &  £,  Bead  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  £din* 
burgh  in  1812. 

Although  we  have  many  writers  on  geological  subjects, 
whose  works  are  distingubhed  by  ingenuity  of  doctrine,  and 
novelty  of  opinion,  and,  among  them,  some  who  have  made 
advances  towards  arrangement,  it  was  reserved  to  the  celebrated 
Werner  to  introduce  means,  by  which  rocks  might  be  described 
with  some  degree  of  precision.  Many  ingenious  theories  were 
invetited,  to  acoi|nt  for  their  formation ;  but  little  or  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  acquurement  of  an  accurate  knowledge, 
cither  of  their  composition,  or  their  relative  position  in  nature ; 
although  these  certainly  q)pear  to  be  the  bases,  on  which  such  > 
speculative  opinions  ought  to  be  founded. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  these  obligations  to  the  Professor 
of  Freyberg,  we  cannot  extend  our  unqualified  approbation  to 
the  systematic  arrangement  he  has  introduced.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  labours  of  one  individual,  who,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  was  confiqed  within  certain  limits,*  were  suiS- 
dent  to  attain  perfection ;  nor  could  it  reasonably  be  supposed^ 
that  any  district,  however  extensive,  should  be  so  singularly 
favoured,  as  to  contain  all  the  variety  of  facts,  that  occur  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  deductions  are  to  be  drawn, 
and  elucidations  afforded,  investing  phenomena  with  characters 
.which  they  do  not  present  elsewhere. 

In  forming  his  arrangement,  Werner  may  have  exhausted  the 
means  he  possessed ;  he  therefore  ought  not  to  be  reproached, 
for  although  his  conclusions  are  more  general  than  are  warranted 
by  the  circumscribed  field  to  which  he  was  confined,  yet  he  has 
formed  a  ground  work  on  which  the  labours  of  future  geologists 
may  rear  a  system  more  capable  of  affi)rding  satisfaction. 

•  In  Werner's  preface  to  bis  Theory  of  Veins,  he  states,  that  his  limited 
^rtune,  and  the  nature  of  his  present  situation,  prevented  him  from  tnvyelH^ 
into  more  distant  coantries.    Anderson's  Translation,  txiii*. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a)rraiigelnents  of  this  kind  werd 
less  dSctatsed  hy  theory.  The  pupils  of  the  Wertierian  school 
have  been  peculiarly  fettered  by  an  ideal  necessity  of  supporting 
the  principles  of  their  master;  but  the  blending  of  theory  with 
description  is  an  error  common  to  all  speculative  geolc^ists,  th^ 
support  of  precdnceived  opinions  l)eing  very  generally  the  prito* 
dpal  objectrin  view.  Hence  we  find  that  collections  of  thos« 
fkcts  which  are  supposed  favourable  to  certain  docttmes  have 
been  eagerly  pursiied^  apd  o^rs^  equally  intei^ng  in  them- 
sdves,  entirely  overlooked ;  while  that  minute  detail^  which  is 
alcme  capable  of  pkdng  the  student  in  a  situation  to  draw  con<- 
dHsions  of  his  own,  has  been  totally  neglected. 

ITie  part  of  the  Wenierian  system  which  it  is  my  intention  tf» 
notice  at  present^  is  the  class  of  todcs  termed  iransttirni^  Mtet 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  has  been  esta<t 
blished,  and  the  particular  rocks  of  which  the  series  is  composed^ 
with  their  extent  and  impolrtance/  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  those  which  constitute  its  principal  membenf  are  mnilar  ia 
different  districts ;  and^  finally,  that  they  are  of  an  older  date 
than  granite,  which  maintains  the  first  place  in  point  of  priority 
in  the  system  of  Werner. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  oi  the  principal  arguments  brought 
forward  by 'Dr.  Hfitton  is  drawn  from  the  penetration  of  the 
stratified  rocks  by  veins  extending  from  the  mass  of  granite^ 
which  be  con^dered  as  aiffording  a  decisive  proof  of  the  subse«> 

Sivit  fermation  of  that  rock.  It  must  not  therefore  be  supposed 
1 1  aim  at  any  thing  original  in  the  above  assertion,  or  that  I 
even  wi^sh  to  Irn^it  the  term  alpine  schisttis^  as  applied  by  that 
ingenious  pbiloso^er;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  thi$ 
name  he  included  both  the  primitive  and  traumtion  stratified 
rocks  €i  Werner ;  but  in  his  time  no  distinction  had  been  drawii 
between  them  j  it  is  only  later  discoveries  that  have  imposed  the 
necessity  of  more  specific  language,  which  may  at  once  account 
for  that  want  of  precision  by  which  his  writings  are  so  much 
obscured,  and  the  deficiency  of  mineralogical  knowledge  with 
which  he  has  been  so  fifeqoently  charged.  ^ 

Werner,  in  the  construction  of  his  systematick  arrangement^ 
thought  that  he  perceived  grounds  for  considering  all  rocks, 
from  granite  ^lown  to  clay-slate,  as  bearing  marks  of  havin|f 
been  desposited  from  the  original  chaotic  fluid  in  a  certain  deters 
tninate  cx^der.  In  tliem  no  detritus,  or  any  thing  like  organbed 
nature^  wi»  to  be  observed ;  and  4o  this  point  every  rock  rcr 
mained  exactly  in  the  same  state,  in  which  it  was  at  the  period 
when  it  first  acquired  solidity.  To  these  alone  the  title  of  pri- 
mitive was  attached.  In  the  rocks  immediately  following,  of 
which  limestone  is  said  to  be  the  first,  he  remarked  an  essential 
difference;  the  limestone  not  onl^  abounded  in  organic  remains, 
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but  other  members  of  the  series  were  composed  of  fragmtitits, 
which  must  have  existed  previously  in  a. different  state  :  hence 
he  inferred  thaft  these  rocks  were  formed  at  a  subsequent  period^ 
which,  from  their  constituent  parts^  he  concluded  must  have 
been  after  the  creation  of  living  animals,  and  nearly  at  the  time 
when  the  earth  passed  from  its  chaotic  to  its  habitable  state;* 
dnd  on  these  grounds  he  dktinguished  this  class  by  the  name  of 
transition. 

To  this  another  class  succeeded,  al^  presenting  new  and  dis- 
tinct characters,  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  of  which  is  position^ 
They  are  never  found  conformable  with  the  transition  rocks; 
while  these  present  an  uneven  or  serrated  outline,  either  from 
^  natural  contortions  of  the  strata,  or  the  broken  edges  of  the 
Irighly  inclined  beds;  the  rocks  which  succeed  fill  up  the  in-' 
equalities,  and  assume  an  horizontal  position.  To  them  he  gave 
the  name  of  floetz  rocks. 

Thus  the  system  is  divided  into  three  great  clases,  the  primi^ 
tive,  transition,  andifeetz. 

'  Although  the  traiisition  has  been  known  in  this  country  as  a 
separate  cliass  only  within  a  few  years,  yet  it  occupies  a  larger 
superficial  extent  in  these  islands  than  any  other  rock  fermation«> 
But  before  I  proceed  to  trace  its  limits,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  what  is  understood  by  the  transition  series.  In  doing 
this,  and  indeed  in, whatever  else  I  have  stated  with  respect  to 
the  Wernerian  geognosy,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  having  taken 
it  from  that  work,  which  I  consider  as  containing  the  most 
authentic  account  of  the  system  taught  at  Freyberg ;  I  mean  the 
third  volume  of  Professor  Jameson's  Mineralogy.  As  Werner 
has  published  no  account  of  it  himself,  it  is  only  from  the  works 
of  his  pupils  that  we  can  become  acquainted  with  his  system. 
After  the  intense  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  bringing  it 
forward,t  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  any  errors,  accord- 
ing to  the/ strict  notions  of  Werner;  and  if  his  pupils  find  it 
necessary  to  introduce  any  material  alterations,  and  so  to  mould 
it,  as  to  suit  their  own  subsequent  observations,  it  will  no  longer 
be  the  system  of  that  philosopher, — which  the  arguments  in  the 
present  paper  are  alone  intended  to  meet. 

The  transition  ^series  is  composed  of  limestone,  graywacke^ 
and  graywacke-slate,  trap  and  flinty-slate.  Limestone  is  placed 
first,  as  being  the  oldest  member,  and  is  said  to  rest  immediately 
on  the  newer  clay-slate. :{:  Of  this  we  have  no  instance  which  I 
am  acquainted  with  in  Scotland,  where,  indeed^  transition  lime- 

*  Jameson's  Mineralogy,  toI.  iii.  p.  140. 

t  Werner,  '*  after  the  most  arduous  and  long<«ontifiiied  iovestlgatioo,  coo* 
ducted  with  the  most  consummate  address,  discovered  the  general  structure  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe,"  &C.    Jameson's  Mineralogy^  vol.  iii.  p.  42, 
■  J  Jameson's  Mi neralog}',  vol.  iii.  p.  147.  ^ 
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stoi^  ma^  be  considered  as  rather  of  rare  occurrence.  Gray* 
wa&e  and  graywacke-slate  are  with  us  the  principal  members. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  stone  usually;  of  a  bluish  colour,  passing 
into  grey,  and  sometimes  into  greyish  red;  it  is  composed  of 
firagtfients,  often  of  considerable  size,  but  sometimes  so  minute 
is  to  b6  scarcely  distinguishable ;  these  ^fragments  are  quaiHz, 
clay-slat^,  flinty-slate,  and  occasionally  jasper,  which  are  agglu- 
tinated by  a  basis  of  clay-slate,  through  which  minute  particles 
of  mica  are  also  sometimes  dispersed. 

Graywacke-slate  differs  from  the  fin^  grained  graywacke  only 
in  its  minute  stratificsftion  and  fissile  character ;  it  bears  so  strong 
It  resemblance  to  clay-slate  in  hand  specimens  that  even  an  ex- 
perienced eye  cstnn6t  distinguish  it :  in  the  rock  it  is  not  so'  eftsily 
mistaken;  it  Usually  alternates  with  graywacke,  and  is  often 
remarkably  contorted.  Both  substances  are  traversed  by  quartz 
veins,  which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  but  gene* 
rally  very  minute  and  abundant. 

The  only  limestones  of  this  class  that  I  know  of  are  three: 
first,  that  of  Rae  Quarry,  near  Crook,  in  Peeblesshire,  where 
it  is  interstratified  with  graywacke,  and  contains  abundance  of 
shells.  The  second  is  that  of  Cumberland,  on  the  lakes  of 
Windermere  and  Coniston,  which  also  contains  organised  bo- 
dies. The  third  is  the  Plymouth  limestone,  which,  according 
to  the  account  of  Professor  Playfair,  corroborated  by  Dr.  Berger, 
is  also  transition  limestone;  and  in  it  Mr.  Playfair  states  that  he 
found  a  petrified  shell.^  1  have  not  myself  visited  the  spot,  but 
it  is  of  consequence  to  observe  that  the  limestones  of  all  these 
different  districts  exhibit  traces  of  organic  remains.  The  other 
transition  rocks  are  trap  and  flinty-slate  ;t  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  either  of  them  in  their  natural  position. 
Such,  according  to  Werner,  is  the  extent  of  the  transition 
series;  but  it  does  not  comprehend  all  the  rocks  which  occur  in 
some  of  the  transition  districts,  particularly  that  of  Cumberland^ 
although,  with  little  exception,  it  is  adapted  to  the  south  of 
Scotland  in  a  very  remarkable  manner^  ^ 

I  may  now  notice  the  extent  of  coutitry  occupied, by  rocks  of. 
this  description ;  but  such  is  our  limited  acquaititance  even  with 
our  own  island  that  it  can  be  done  only  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
We  know  too  little  of  the  north  of  Scotland  to  be  able  to  say 
what  rocks  occur  beyond'the  Moray  Frith ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  when  these  regions  have  been  more  fully  exa- 
mined the  transition  series  will  be  found  among  them.     Indeed^ 


*  Illostrationa  of  tbe  Hiit(oDian  Theory,  p.  165. 

-f  I  suspect  both  these  abound  in  the  mountains  of  Camberland^  from  tpMi^ 
mens  f  have  picked  up  among  the  loose  fragmeots. 

Vot.  I.  N"  VI.  2D 
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I  have  learnt  from  Dr.  MaccuUoch  that  it  occurs  in  great  abun* 
dance  in  the  north. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  it  occupies  a  large  proportion 
of  Forfarshire}  and  if  I  be  correct  in  an  observation  made  on 
the  banks  of  Locli  Katrine  several  years  ago,  the  transition  rocks 
extend  in  that  direction.  I  have  likewise  found  traces  of  them 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  near  Dalnotter  Hill,  in  Dun- 
bartonshire. But  the  transition  country  wq  are  best  acquainted 
with  is  that  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  which  stretches  entirely 
across  the  island. 

On  the  one  side  it  begins  near  the  boundary  between  East 
Lothian  and  Berwicksliire,  and  continues  along  the  coast  to  a 
little  beyond  the  river  Tweed.     Extending  a  line  from  the  first 
to  a  point  on  the  west  coast,  between  G^rvan  and  Ballantrae ; 
and  from  the  second,  another  which  shall  pass  by  Langholm  to 
a  point  between  Annan  and  Carlisle,  we  shall  find  nearly  the 
whole  of   the   intermediate   space  to  be  transition,    excepting 
where  granite  comes  in,   and  some  partial  deposites  of  later 
strata,  which  occupy  the   lower  parts  of  the  valleys  of  Nith, 
Annan,  &c.    The  mountainous  district  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  north  of  Lancashire,  which  is  divided  from 
the  transition  of  the  south  of  Scotland  only  by  a  small  propor- 
tiop  of  parallel  'straiUj^  belongs  to  the  same,  at  least  we  know 
of  none  otlitf  with  which  it  can  be  classed,  although  it  contains 
a  variety  of  rocks,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  in  the  series 
of  Wernm".    Adjoining  td  this,  in  the  western  part  of  Yorkshire, 
the  same  rocks  occur :  it  is  on  these  that  the  limestone  of  Ingle- 
borough  and  Whernside  rests,  .  To  this  succeeds  the  extensive 
district  of  parallel  strata,  including  the  coal-fields  of  Warrington 
and  Wigan,  and  the  great  alluvial  deposite  of  Cheshire.     TTbese 
bring  us  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Welch  mountains,  which 
I  believe  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  some  specimens  having 
been  given  me  by,  a  member  of  this  Society,  taken  from  the 
summit   of   Snowden.     Graywacke,    according   to  Mr.  Aikin, 
makes  its  appearance  at  Church  Stretton,  in  Shropshire ;  f  and 
near  Hay,  on  the  border  of  Hereford,  I  observed  it  myself. 

A  great  part  of  Somerset,  and,  finally,  the  whole  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  again  excepting  the  granite,  and  a  small  portion 
of  serpentine,  and  some  other  rocks,  are  all  composed  of  transi- 
tion strata.  Thus,  by  extendhig  a  line  almost  due  south,  from 
Berwick  to  the  English  Channel^  we  shall  find  a  large  proportion 

*  This  tewn  has  been  applied  to  distinguish  the  sandstone  strata,  and  io  that 
sense  I  now  use  it ;  it  is  objectionable,  however;  for  all  stratified  rj>cks  present 
the  phenomena  of  parallelism,  consequently,  without  qualification,  ihis  term 
affords  no  distinction. 

t  Geologi(fal  Transactions,  vol.  i,  p.  212. 
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of  the  country  to  the  west  composed  of  transition  rocks ;  while, 
so  £ar  as  I  know,  none  occars  to  the  east  of  it ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  at  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire,  some  of  the 
same  series  may  be  found. 

We  are  still  less  acquainted  with  the  precise  limits  of  its  ex-^ 
tent  in  Ireland :  we  know,  however,  that  it  occupies  the  coast 
from  Belfast  Lough  to  the  mountains  of  Mome,  which  are  of 
granite ;  it  also  extends  westward  as  far  as  Monaghan,  and  pro- 
bably much  beyond  that  pomt.  From  what  Mr.  Weld  states,  in 
his  account  of  Killamey,  it  appears  to  be  the  principal  rock  of 
the  Keiry  mountains,  and  1  know  it  occurs  in  great  abundance 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  Hence,  even  with  the  little  information 
we  possess  reacting  its  exact  limits,  we  have  enough  to  know 
that  the  transition  rocks  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
superficial  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  com- 
prehend tl^e  principal  mining  districts. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  chalked  out  the  boundaries,  or  rather 
localities  of  the  transition  districts  in  the  islands,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  that  some  of  the  rocks  of  Cornwall  are  gray wacke, 
in  all  respects  similar  to  some  of  the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  if 
strata  may  be  compared  to  the  leaves  of  a  book,  a  few  decided 
and  indisputable  specimens  are  sufficient  to  characterise  a  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  some  observations  during  a  tour 
through  Cornwall  and  Devon  last  summer  that  I  was  led  to 
suspect  this  class  stood  in  a  very  diflFerent  relation  in  point  of 
period,  with  respect  to  granite^  from  that  which  I  had  hitherto 
conceived ;  greater  experience,  or  perhaps  sufficient  attention  to 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Hutton,  might  have  pointed  out  this  bfcfor^. 
Had  I  looked  more  attentively  into  his  description  of  the  granite 
district  of  Galloway,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  to  the  nature 
of  the  stratified  rock  of  which  that  country  is  principally  com- 
posed, this  fapt  would  not  have  been  new  to  me  now.  There 
were  other  circumstances,  however,  which  severally  contributed 
to  prevent  me  from  supposing  that  graywacke  could  occur  in  this 
pofsition.  ^ 

First,  the  unlimited  use  to  which  Dr.  Hutton  applied  the 
term  alpine  schistus^  left  us  quite  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
species  of  rock  he  meant :  secondly,  the  alteration  induced  on 
graywacke,  near  its  junction  with  granite, — a  circumstance  so 
strikingly  exemplifiea  in  Galloway,  that  I  own  it  deceived  my- 
self;  and,  lastly,  the  assertion  I  have  so  often  hearc^repeated  by 
the  Wernerian  geognosts,  that  granite  veins  never  occurred 
excepting  in  rocks  formed  of  the  same  constituents,  alluding  to 
gneiss  and  mica-slate. 

Before  I  visited  Cornwall,  I  knew  that  granite  abounded  in 
the  Stannaries,  and  that  tin  and  wolfram,  metals  which  are  con- 
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sidered  nearly  of  the  bigbest  antiqukyf  were  there  eoBnmoB 
productions.  I  therefore  expected'  to  meet  with,  a  perfect  epi- 
tome of  the  Wernerian  system,  contaiDing  the  usual  series  of 
primitive  rock^  descending  from  granite,  through  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  and  clay-slate,  with  all  the  et  cateras  of  serpentmes,  traps, 
and  porphyries;  biit  in  this  I  was  mistaken. 

On  my  approach  to  Exeter  through  Somerset,  I  first  observed 
the  transition  strata  between  Bridge  water  and  TauBtoo;  and 
from  thence  traced  them,  more  or  less  distinctly,  till  I  crossed 
the  river  Teign,  which  bounds  Dartmore  on  the  east.  Thus  far 
great  part  of  the  country  is  very  flat,  some  of  it  extremely  hilly 
as  a  road,  but  none  of  it  mountainous.  The  transition  strata  are 
by  no  means  continuous,  and  in  many  placfe  appear  only  ia 
small  projections  above  the  surface. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Teign  the  road  winds  up  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill;  and  where  the  rock  is  cut  there  is  a  considerable 
display  of  strata,  having  all  the  external  appearance  of  gray- 
wacke.  On  examining  it,  I  found  some  of  the  strata  coarser 
than  others  ;  but,  in  general,  the  grain  was  extremely  fine,  the 
texture  solid  and  compact,  the  colour  very  dark  grey:  it  was 
very  tough  under  the  hammer,  it  broke  with  a  smooth  and 
somewhat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  did  not  split  into  the  thia 
laminae  of  the  gray  wacke-slate.  This  appearance  puzzled  me  at 
first ;  the  rock  presented  all  the  external  characters  of  gray- 
wacke,  and  yet  internally  it  was  different.  I  had  not  proceeded 
many  paces,  however,  when  I  came  upon  granite,  tlie  proximity 
of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  always  marked  by  a  very  ma- 
terial alteration  in  the  consistence  of  the  adjoining  rock.  This 
alteration,  I  observe,  was  not  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Berger,  in  his 
interesting  paper*  on  the  physical  structure  of  Devon  an4 
Cornwall.  In  mentioning  graywacke,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  graywacke-slate  only  by  its  compactness,  he  says,  "  It  is 
found  higher  up  than  the  graywacke-slate,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  havj  been  precipitated  more  slowly,  and  under  less  powerful 
pressure;  whereby  the  mass  has  been  allowed  to  contract,  and 
to  assume  a  kind  of  crystallization.  It  rests  immediately  on 
granite.'^  The  conclusions  he  draws  are  different  from  mine; 
but  from  the  above  quotation,  it  appears  that  the  circumstance  I 
observed  at  Teign  Bridge  is  usual  in  similar  situations  all  over^ 
Cornwall.  .  - 

Near  St.  Austle,  on  the  road  leading  to  Carclaze  mine,  I 
found  graywacke,  in  my  opinion  extremely  well  characterised; 
also  on  the  rt)ad  to  Cambourn,  not-  far  from  Dolcoath ;  likewise 
on  the  shore  near  Penzance.  Here  it  is  also  fine -grained,  and 
tough  under  the  hammer,  mi  at  no  great  distance  from  granitet 

•  Geological  Transactions,  Vol.  i.  p.  US. 
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Near  Oakhampton  I  found  it  along  with  graywacke-slate,  in  the 
most  unjequivocal  state ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, near  Ilfracombe,  the  rocks  are  all  of  the  same  material.* 
Here^  on  the  beach,  to  the  west  of  the  town*  I  spent  some 
hours  the  evening  before  I  crossed  to  Swansea ;  and  found  no- 
thing among  the  rocks  to  lead  me  for  a  moment  to  question  that 
they  were  wholly  composed  of  graywacke.  Indeed  I  even  re- 
marked some  of  the  contortions  which  are  so  common  in  this 
rock.  Next  morning,  however,  when  walking  down  to  the 
boat,  under  a  point  where  a  small  biittery  is  built,  I  found  oq 
the  trodden  surface  of  the  rock  an  appearance  very  similar  to 
mica-slate,  for  which  substance  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  ; 
but  this  resemblance  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  friction  of  the 
feet,  and  the  action  of  the  weather,  on  a  variety  of  graywacke^ 
containing  an  unusual  proportion  of  mica. 

By  casting  an  eye  over  the  ifnap  of  Cornwall,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  above  specimens  are  selected  from  the  most  re- 
mote corners  of  tlie  peninsula.  On  examination  I  think  they 
will  be  found  sufficiently  similar  to  the  graywacke  of  Werner,  to 
be  entitled  to  be  classed  along  with  that  rock.  Dr.  Berger,  in , 
lus  paper  on  the  physical  structure  of  Cornwall,  gives  them  no 
other  name,  and  if  authority  is  to  be  qualified  by  experience,  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  traced  the  footsteps  of  Saussure,  and 
who  has  studied  the  geognosy  of  Werner  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm, cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  respect. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  by  the  selection  of  speci- 
mens, And  by  the  opinion  of  a  very  scientific  observer,  that  the 
stratified  rock  of  Cornwall  is  graywacke.  It  would  be  uncandid, 
however,  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  general  texture  of  this 
rock  was  different  from  ths  graywacke  of  the  south  of  Scotland ; 
it  was  more  of  the  slaty  variety,  and  frequently  seemed,  from  its 
smooth  and  soft  feel,  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  magnesian 
earth.t 

I  understand^  in  a  course  of  lectures  now  delivering,  a  very 
material  alteration  has  been  proposed  upon  the  Wernerian  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  introduce  this  rock  in  a  position  distinct,  and 
very  distant  from  graywacke.  It  appears  to  me  much  more 
simple  to  suppose  that  rocks  of  the  same  class  in  different  dis- 
tricts may  present  peculiar  characters,  than  that  the  operations 


*  The  specimens  aUuded  to  were  ezaminpcl  by  the  gentlemen  present  when 
this  paper  was  read,  who  considered  those  from  the  road  leading  to  CarcUze 
mine,  and  from  near  Oakhampton,  as  graywacke;  and  those  from  thfs  vicinity 
of  Penzance  as  greenstone. 

f  Since  I  read  this  paper  I  have  had  occasion  to  pass  through  the  transition 
country  of  Peeblesshire,  &c.  On  former  occaaions,  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
parching  for  characteristic  specimens  of  the  graywacke ;  I  now  looked  for 
iuch  as  resembled  Uie  kiUas  ofQ  orawall,  which  I  found  in  abandonee* 
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of  nature  should  have  been  so  multiplied  and  coD3plicated>  as  to 
afibrd  the  endless  distinctions  which  are  thus  required.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  killas  of  Cornwall  had  been 
sufficiently  ktiown  it  \V6uld  have  excluded  entirely  the  introduce 
tion  of  that  hafsh- sounding  German  term  graywacke.  Killas 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  proper  a  translation  of  that  word  as  spe* 
cular  iron  ore  is  of  eiseti-glanz,  and  1  think  may  be  used  with 
great  propriety;  distinguishing  graywacke  and  graywacke-slate, 
by  amorphous  and  schistose  killas,  ' 

Thfe  only  other  rock  of  any  importance  in  G^rnwall  is  granite, 
termed  f;rauefi  by  the  common  people, — a  name  also  given  to 
clay*-porphyfy,  a  substance  found  pretty  frequently  in  large  veins. 
The  shades  of  distinction  chronicled  by  the  mineralogist  cannot 
be  expected  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  miner,  who  knows 
but  tw()  rocks,  grauen  and  killas,  throughout  the  Stannaries.  It 
has  been  thought  that  a  distinct  rock  was  understood  by  the 
term  elvari;  but  this  is  a  mistake;  elvan  may  sometimes  be 
greenstone,  but  in  general  is  either  killas  or  granite,  and  is  so 
termed  by  the  miner  when  he  finds  the  rock  harder  to  work  in 
one  place  than  in  another. 

■  Before  I  entered  Cornwall  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  abounded 
in  tvvo  kinds  of  granite,  primary  and  secondary.  Never  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  in  situ,  1  was  anxious  to 
d6  so  here,  and  different  localities  were  pointed  out  to  me;  these 
I  examined  with  care,  but  could  discover  no  grounds  to  justify 
any  distinction.  Dr.  Berger  makes  no  mention  of  secondary 
granite ;  and  another  gentleman,  w^hose  opinion  on  this,  as  oh 
most  subjects,  will  be  received  with  the  utmost  deference,  and 
who  had  the  same  object  in  view,  during  a  visit  made  since  I 
Tvas  there,  informs  me  that  he  could  discover  no  distinction  at 
alt.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  grar 
nite  of  Cornwall  be  new  or  old;  which  will  easily  be  done  by 
pom'paring  the  appearances  it  presents  with  the  descriptions  of 
these  rocks  as  given  in  the  Wernerian  school ;  it  is  there  taught 
that  three  formations  of  granite  have  been  ascertained. 

The  oldest  is  the  basis  or  nucleus,  round  which  all  other  rocks 
hkv(3  been  deposited.  The  second  occurs  only  in  veins,  tra- 
versfng  only  the  granite  of  the  older  formation.  The  third  rests 
on  some  of  the  older  primitive  rocks,  in  an  unconformable  and 
overlying  position.  From  this  description  of  its  external  rela- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall  can  neither  be 
the  second  nor  third.  With  respect  to  it*  internal  structure,  we 
have  the  following  definition ;  granite  is  a  granular  aggregated 
rock,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  These  alternate 
from  large  to  small,  and  even  to  very  fine  granular.  The  large 
and  coarse  granular  usually  belong  to  the  oldest;  the  small  and 
fine  granular  to  the  newest  granite  formations.    Besides  f^par^ 
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quartz,  and  micai  other  fossils  sometimes  occur  in  it ;  of  these^ 
schorl  is  the  most  frequent,  then  garnet  and  tinstone.* 

At  Penzance  I  observed  some  buildings  constructed  of  a  re- 
markably fine-grained  granite ;  but  this  I  no  where  saw  in  situ: 
otherwise,  from  Teign  Bridge,  where  I  first  set  my  foot  on 
granite,   to  the  Land's  End,  it  is  generally  of  that  character 
which  entitles  it  to  be  ranked  with  the  oldest  variety.     In  many 
places  it  has  suffered  to  a  most  wonderful  extent  by  decomposi- 
tk)n,  but  where  it  retains  its  freshness,  no  granite  can  possibly 
be  better  characterised.    The  specimens  which  I  was  able  t^ 
bring  away,  and  which  are  now  before  the  Society,  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  coarse  te&ture  it  somer 
times  presents.     In  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  the  crystals  of 
felspar  are  uncommonly  large,  often  four  inches  in  length.     I 
believe  it  was  from  this  neighbourhood  that  the  flags  of  the  foot- 
path on  Westminster  Bridge  were  brought ;  in  these,  crystals  of 
felspar  nearly  as   large  may  be  observed.     Granite  countries 
usually  present  a  bold  and  varied  outline ;  but  to  this  rule  Corn- 
wall is  a  most  decided  exception:    its   aspect  is  tame  in  the 
extreme,  being  comparatively  flat, — a  circumstance  visibly  occa* 
siohed  by  the  corroding  operations  of  time.    Nowhere  are  the 
vestiges  of  degradation  so  remarkable  as  here.     The  enormous 
deposites  of  tin  in  the  ^different  stream-works,  of  which  that  of 
Carnon  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive,  clearly  prove  the  destruc-;- 
.  tion    of  surrounding    mountains.     This  tin,    in    the  shape  of 
rounded  pebbles,  formed  a  stratum  of  about  a  foot  thick,  under 
a  deposite  of  granite-gravel  and  mud,  together  forming  an  over- 
burthen  of  40  feet  thick,  and  occupying  a  valley  of  very  great 
e^^tent.     The*  lodes  which  furnished  this  tin  must  have  existed 
above  the  level  of  the  deposite ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  metal 
deposited,  they  must  have  occupied  a  large  tract  of  country. 
Other  monuments  of  this  general  destruction  may  be  found  in 
the  peaks  which  are  seen  in  every  direction  in  the  granite  dis- 
tricts of  Cornwall.    These  are  evidently  the  result  of  surrounding 
decomposition,  and  are  formed  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  appa^ 
rently  piled  on  each  other,  with  a  regularity  resembling  masonry, 
and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  arrangement  observable  on  tlie 
summit  of  every  mountain  in  Arran,  where  the  traces  of  time 
are  also  deeply  furrowed. 

Roach  rock,  a  binary  compound  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  h 
another  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  fact :  this  rock  is 
flat  at  the  top,  and- being  quite  perpendicular  on  three  sides, 
when  viewed  from  the  west,  presents  the  appearance  o(  a  square 
castellated  building,  which  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
b^ing  nearly  of  the  same  height  as  the  tower  of  an  adjoining 

•  Jameson's  Mtneralogj',  vol.  Ui,  p,  102,  &c.       ^ 
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church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  singular  rook  owes  its 
present  appearance  to  the  operations  of  time  on  the  surrounding 
materials,  which  ita  peculiar  composition  has  enabled  it  to  with- 
stand. 

The  kiilas  likewise  presents  marks  of  degradation  where  the 
country  is  ^omi)05&d  or  that  rock.  I  noticed  in  soine  districts 
Ithe  roads  mended  entirely  with  quartz;  the  brilliant  white  ap- 
pearance of  which,  after  a  shower,  had  a  very  curious  eflfect.  I 
cquld  not  comprehend  by  what  industry  the  accumulated  heaps 
of  this  iBubstahce  Were  obtained :  at  last'  I  perceived  that  they 
ivere  gathered  from  tlie  Adjoining  fields,  and  in  some  places 
picked  from  the  surface  of  a  common,  by  means  of  a  hoe  or 
mattock.  That  fragments  of  quartz  should  occur  so  unmixed 
with  any  others  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
they  formed  the  quartz  veins  in  the  kiilas,  which,  from  superior 
tenacity,  resisted  decomposition;  while  the  softer  parts  of  the 
rock,  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  were  reduced  and 
carried  awayi  • 

We  thus'find  that  the  granite  of  Cornwall  possesses  the  cha- 
racters ascribed  by  Werner  to  that  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
iSome  inferences  may  likewise  be  drawn  in  corroboration  of  its 
title  to  be  classed  with  rocks  bf  this  description,  from  the  nature 
bf  the  metallic  veins  by  which  it  is  traversed.  '  In  the  German 
account  of  the  relative  ages  of  metals,  tin  is  the  third,  and  wol- 
fram the  fourth,  in  order  of  antiquity.*  If  veins  containing 
these  metals  be  considered  in  other  countries  as  indicative  of 
rocks  of  the  oldest  primitive  formation,  the  same  applicatioii 
must  be  made  to  those  of  Britain.        ' 

'  I  may  now  ask,  if  this  be  not  the  oldest  granite,  where  are  we 
to  find  it  ?  as  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  any  substance  caA 
more  decidedly  concur  with  definition.  In  the  Alps,  Dr.  Berger 
must  have  learnt  what  primitive  granite  meant;  yet  not  a  doubt 
escapes  him  of  the  Cornish  being  any  thing  else.  Distinctions 
either  door  do  not  exist :  if  they  do,  character  must  be  attended 
to;  if  they  do  not,'  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  the  terms 
secondary  and  tertiary  to  a  substance  possessing  every  attribute  of 
a  primal^  variety,  merely  because  the  structure  of  an  adjoining 
rock  does  net  accord  with  a  specific  theory. 

Graywacke,  or,  as  I  shall  in  future  *call  it,  kiilas,  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  is  a  rock  composed  of  fragments  more  or  less  com- 
minuted; which  must  have  existed  in  another  state  before  they 
assumed'  their  present  arrangement.  Along  with  the  strata 
formed  of  these,  beds  of  limestone  ^re  found,  containing  indi- 
cations 6f  organic  remains.  These  are  not  confined  solely  to  the 
limestone,  they  occur  also  in  t|ie  kiilas )  a  fact  which  may  be 

•  Jam€8oa>  MioeraIo|^y,  vo|.  iii.  p.  2?^. 
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."vi^itnessed  at  any  time,  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coniston,* 
or  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  a  little  below  Fermoy, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  formation  of  this  class  of  rocks  was 
therefore  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  living^animals,' whose 
existence  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  occurrence  ^^organic 
remains  in  the  composition  of  the  rock. 

In  Cornwall,  in  Westmoreland,  in  Galloways  and  in  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Derry,  this  rock  lies  directly  on  granite, 
— a  circumstance  which  we  should  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to 
consider  as  indicating  its  subsequent  formation.  This  thought, 
however,  vanishes  the  moment  we  contemplate  the  veins  of 
granite  by  which  it  is  traversed.  Of  these  there  are  many  ex- 
amples; but  the  most  striking  are  at  the  Louran  in  Galloway, 
and  at  St.  Michaers  mount  in  Cornwall. 

It  is  mJEiny  years  since  Sir  James  Hall  laid  before  this  Society 
an  account  of  his  observations  on  the  granite  district  of  Gallo- 
way, of  which  the  Louran  forms  a  part ;  and  to  the  persevering 
activity  of  that  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  display  of 
lone  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  granite  veins  that 
exists.  The  peculiarities  observable  in  Galloway  were  first 
pointed  out  to  me  by  him ;  and  as  he  has  so  lately  favoured  the 
Society  with  a  particular  account  of  them,  it  leaves  me  nothing 
to  say  regarding  that  quarter. 

At  St.  Michael's  mount  the  shooting  of  the  veins  from  the 
great  mass  of  granite  is  also  most  strikingly  exemplified.  They 
•were  here  first  noticed  by  Professor  Playfair,  who  compares 
them,  most  aptly,  to  the  ramifications  of  the  vegetable  root;t 
for,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  illustrative  of  the  phenomenon 
as  it  is  here  exhibited. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  granite  veins,  particularly  when  ex- 
tremely minute,  usually  differ  in  texture  from  the  mass  to  which 
they  belong.  While  the  little  peak  of  St.  Michael's  Mount 
maintains  a  similarity  of  character  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Cor. 
bish  granite,  not  only  in  point  of  internal  structure,  but  with 
respect  to  the  tin  and  copper  veins  which  traverse  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  massive  blocks,  hewn  by  the  corroding  hand  of  time, 
which  omamctit  its  summit ;  the  veins  that  set  off  from  it  gra- 
dually become  finer  as  they  recede,  but  still  preserve  tlie  perfect 
character  of  the  rock.  The  importance  deservedly  attached  by 
Dr.  Hutton  to  the  phenomena  of  granite  veins,  gave  riiie  to  a 
variety  of  hypotheses  among  those  who  were  inclined  to  con^iider 
this  rock  as  the  original  deposite,  who  have  accounted  for  their 
formation  in  different  ways. 

♦  Sioire  1  r<?ad  this  paper^  I  wrote  to  a  fnend  at  Coni-^fon,  rf  questing  a  few 
of  these  friiecirupos,  well  cburacteiitied,  mlglil  be  nent  mc:  woie  of  which  are 
depoaitrd,  alonjT  v^itb  ttiere^t^  in  (he  cabinet  of  the  Society. 
'    +  Illiutrftlbns  of  the  Uattoiuaa  Theory,  p.  31^^ 
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It  was  first  stated  tbat  they  were  formed  of  newer  granite,  and 
if,  properly  examined 'would  be  found  to  cut  the  old  granite  as 
well  as  the  rock  which  rested  on  it.  This  opinion  was  once  very  - 
stienuously  supported  in  this  country ;  but  as  facts  would  not 
bear  it  out  it  was  abandoned.  I  find,  however,  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication, something  similar  to  it  maintained  by  de  Luc,  who 
asserts  that  Jj^e  veins,  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  are  not  granite, 
but  merely  quartz,  which  traverses  the  granite  as  vtrell  as  the 
stratified  rock.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  de  Luc  could  have 
been  so  much  deceived  at  this  place,  as  simple  inspection  of  the 
smallest  specimen  will  prove  that  he  was  mistaken. 

It  was  next  said  that  the  veins  in  question  were  not  true  veins, 
but  such  as  are  termed  cotemporaneous.  To  support  which  it 
w^as  boldly  asserted  that  they  never  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  such  rocks  as  were  composed  of  the  same  materiak,  gneiss, 
and  mica-slate. 

I  trust  it  is  now  distinctly  shown  that  they  do  extend  beyond 
these  limits,  and  likewise .  that  they  traverse  rocks  from  which 
by  no  method  of  reasoning,  it  can  be  supposed  that  they  could 
possibly  be  formed  by  secretion. 

The  last  opinion  is  that  which  has  recently  been  brought 
forward  by  Dr,  Berger.*  After  describing  the  granite  veins  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  he  proceeds  to  s^y,  that  they  are  simply 
elevations  on  the  plane  of  the  granite  existing  previous  to  its 
being  covered  by  the  stratified  rock ;  that  the  spaces  between 
them  were  filled  up  as  the  greywacke  was  deposited ;  and  hence 
the  abrasion  of  the  surface  brought  to  light  a  section  which  has 
merely  an  appearance  of  veins.  Were  the  devotion  of  Dr. 
Berger  to  his  master  less  conspicuous  in  his  geological  disquisi^ 
tions,  I  should  be  inclined,  on  the  above  statement,  to  call  his 
character  as  an  observer  in  question,  having  passed  over  in 
silence  the  detached  masses  of  killas,  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
observe  included  in  the  granite,  and  which  the  above  hypo- 
thesis is  as  far  from  accounting  for  as  either  of  those  mentioned 
before. 

I  have  only  a  few  specimens  to  lay  before  the  Society  from  the 
veins  of  St.  Michael's  Mount;  but  they  are  equally  interesting 
and  satisfactory.  One  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  killas  bounded 
on  eacli  side  by  granite  ;  another,  a  portion  of  two  granite  veins 
traversing  killas ;  and  the  third,  a  mass  of  killas  included  in  the 
granite.  Simple  inspection  is  sufficient,  in  the  first  place,  to 
show  that  the  opinion  of  de  Luc  is  groundless  with  respect  to 
the  substance  of  these  veins.  One  of  the  specimens  also  con- 
tains two  small  veins  of  quartz,  which  are  of  the  kind  called 
cotemporaneous  5  these  keep  the  direction  of  the  seams  of  the 

♦  Traoiactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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stratified  rock,  and  are  cut  ofiF  by  the  granite  in  the  same  line 
without  any  interruption. 

To  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Berger  they  also  offer  some  reply.  If 
the  greywacke  had  bqen  deposited  on  the  granite  in  the  way  he 
supposes,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  would  have  been 
arranged  in  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  elevations,  some- 
what similar  to  the  coating  of  bark  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree :  bat 
in  plac^  of  this  the  seams  of  the  killas  are  set  at  an  angle  of 
about  30°,  to  the  planes  of  intersection  with  the  granite;  conse* 
quently,  if  deposited  from  a  supernatant  fluid,  they  have  assumed 
a  very  diflFerent  position  from  that  which  either  mechanical  or 
crystalline  influence  would  have  induced. 

The  hypothesis  suggested  to  Dr.  Hutton  by  the  appearance  of 
these  veins  meets  every  difficulty :  they  conveyed  to  him  evidence 
of  being  derived  from  a  source  of  the  greatest  violence;  and 
also  that  nothing  but  liquid  matter  injected  from  below  could 
have  created  the  disturbance  among  the  stratified  rocks,  so  con- 
spicuous when  in  contact  with  granite.     As  it  is  a  a  seU-evident 
position  that   a  rock   which  is  cut  by  a  true  vein  must  have 
existed  in  a  solid  state  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  vein ; 
so  is  it  equally  obvious  that  if  the  vein  can  be  traced  into  an 
adjoining  mass,  of  which  it  is  found  to  be  a  part,  that  masa 
must  stand  in  the  same  relation,  in  point  of  period,  to  the  rock 
which  contains  the  vein,  as  the  vein  itself  does :  as  also  that  if 
pieces  of  one  rock  be  found  imbedded  in  another^  the  including 
rock  must  have  been  of  subsequent  formation  to  the  included. 
No  theory,  however,  but  that  of  Dr.  Hutton  can  account  for 
these  appearances:  to  nothing  but  force  can  the  position  be 
attributed,  which  the  stratified  rocks  have  assumed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  unstratified ;  ifind  nothing  but  ^matter  injected  in  a  liquid 
state  could  possibly  have  formed  the  shoots  which  traverse  from 
the  great  mass  of  granite  perforating  the  stratified  rock,  and  at 
the  same  time  envelope  detached  fragments  of  that  rock.     As 
the  idea  of  violence  in  these  operations  has  been  so  frequently 
combated,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  here  a  very  striking 
mark  of  it  I  met  with  at  Coul  in  lloss-shire,  when  visiting  Sir 
George  Mackenzie.     There  the  strata  of  gneiss  are  much  dis- 
turbed by   the   invasion  of  granite  veins:  near  which,  on  the 
outside  curvatures  of  some  of  them  I  perceived  rents  similar,  to 
what  we  might  expect  on   bepding  a  flattened   mass  of  clay, 
nearly  deprived  of  moisture.     1  am  fortunately  enabled  to  present 
to  die  Society  specimens  illustrative  of  this  interesting  fact. 

In  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton  we  find  also  some  grounds  to 
account  for  the  diminution  of  grain  in  the  substance  of  the 
veins.  The  same  cause  to  which  in  a  former  paper  I  attributed 
the  gradation  in  the  texture  of  greenstone,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  actpd  here.     It  does  not^  however,  observe  an  equal  con<* 
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staDcy,  some  veins  of  granite  being  as  coarse-gndned  as  the 
ma^sis  to  which  they  belong. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  had  occasion  to  notice  an 
alteration  which  appears  to  take  place  in  the  texture  of  killas 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  granite.  This  circumstance  was  so  re- 
markable in  Galloway,  at  the  Louran  and  other  places,  that  I 
look  the  strata  so  situated  for  mica-slate,  although  I  had  observed 
DO  line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  killas;  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  this  at  the  moment,  but  having  then  no  time  to 
follow  it  up  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  without  any  par- 
ticular  examination.  It  will  be  observed,  by  the  specimens  from 
St.  Micliael's  Mount,  that  the  killas  there  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  fine-grained  gneiss.  At  Wasseldale  Crag,  between 
Kendal  and  Shap^  I  noticed  a  rock,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
granite,  quite  similar;  and  I  am  told  that  the  texture  of  the 
strata  near  the  granite  of  the  mountains  of  Moroe  is  altogether 
the  same. 

This  alteration  is  always  of  a  gradual  nature ;  and  is  so  im- 
perceptible that  it  affords  a  good  example  of  what  might  be 
understood  by  the  German  .term  passage,  or  transition  from  one 
species  to  another ;  this  passage,  even  admitting  the  substance 
altered,  is  of  too  limited  a  nature  to  constitute  a  distinct  SitiS 
totally  different  rock.  This  alteration,  if  traced  with  attention^ 
may  lead  to  some  very  important  results ;  but,  without  entering 
.upon  it  at  present,  1  shall  content  myself  with  recommending  it 
to  the  potice  of  geologist*?,  some  of  whom  may  consider  it  of 
too  minute  a  nature  to  deserve  attention.  They  may,  however, 
rest  assured  that  it  is  only  by  an  accurate  examination,  and  a 
faithful  detail  of  such  objects,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  ulti- 
mately at  truth,  the  only  solid  basis  of  philosophic  inquiry. 

I  may  be  accused  of  generalising  too  much  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  on  grounds  so  limited ;  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  1  have  purposely  confioed  myself  to  the  examples 
of  the  relations  which  exist  within  my  own  knowledge,  between 
the  transition  rocks  and  granite.  The  same  phenomena  are 
familiar  where  gneiss  and  mica-slate  come  in  contact  with  that 
rock ;  but  as  these  strata  are  considered  to  be  of  a  very  different 
age,  the  facts  which  I  might  have  cited,  bad  my  object  been  to 
prove  the  age  of  granite  with  respect  to  all  other  rocks,  were 
unnecessary  when  my  purpose  was  to  point  out  the  relative  ages 
of  killas  and  granite. 

From  what  I  have  said  I  consider  myself  warranted  in  finish- 
ing this  paper  with  the  following  conclusions : 

The  killas  of  Cornwall  belongs  to  the  transition  series  of 
Werner. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  possessed  of  every  character  by 
whicli  the  oldest  varieties  are  distiognisbed. 
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That  granite^  the  nucleus  round  which  Werner  conceives  all. 
other  rocks  were  deposited^  is  in  some  cases  actually  of  a  later 
date  than  the  transition  series^  which  comprehends  strata  con-* 
taining  shells;    and  -that  its  subsequent  formation  is  l^early 
evinced  by  the  appearances  at  St.  Michaers  Mount. 

Hence  that  the  distinction  of  transition  rocks  is  grounded  on 
£edse  conclusions. 

And,  finally,  that  Werner  must  make  very  material  alterations 
on  his  present  system,  if  he  wishes  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
phenomena  so  commonly  presented  in  nature. 


Article  III. 

On  Vomiting.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Memoir  of  M.  Magendie 
dn  Vomitmg,  read  to  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1813. 

The  Class  charged  M.  M.  Cuvier,  Pinel,  Humboldt,  and 
myself,  to  give  our  opinion  of  a  memoir  on  vomiting  by  M. 
Magendie,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  25th 
of  January  last.  ' 

This  memoir  treats  of  a  physiological  truth  which  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  past  has  been  alternately  adopted  and  rejected, 
acknowledged  aud  denied,  established  and  forgotten,  and  which 
M.  Magendie  has  at  last  founded  o^  proofs  so  irrefragable  that  it 
is  completely  established,  and  roust  henceforth  be  considered  as 
a  point  of  doctrine  beyond  the  reach  of  every  objection. 

How  is  vomiting  performed,  and  what  are  the  means  em- 
ployed by  nature  for  that  act,  so  apt  to  disturb  the  health,  and 
in  many  cases  so  well  adapted  to  re-establish  it  ?  Such  is  the 
question  which  occupied  the  indefatigable  and  ingenious  author 
of  the  memoir  of  which  we  have  to  give  an«account.  He  has 
not  considered  it  with  reference  to  medical  practice,  convinced 
that  in  what  way  soever  it  is  produced,  its  necessity,  indications^ 
and  effects,  must  continue  the  same  in  eases  of  disease.  He  has 
treated  it  as  a  skilful  physiologist  and  judicious  experimenter; 
and  if  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  alone  the  idea  and  the  entire 
solution,  it  is  just  to  say  that  without  him  it  would  still  have 
remained  a  problem  undecided. 

Nobody  doubted  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century 
that  vomiting  was  produced  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  Qjf 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  supposed  by  anatomists  tc( 
exist  in  that  organ  upon  no  very  strong  evidence.  M.  Magendie 
(ays,  ^n  his  memoir,  that  Chirac  appei^rs  to  have  been  the  first 
w])o  entertained  the  cootraiy  <^nion,  and  who  advanced  that 
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the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscks  are  the  essential  agents; 
but  we  faitve  found  thai  Bayle  entertained  the  same  opinion  long 
before  that  physiciian)  and  that  be  confirmed  it  by  experiments, 
whichy  if  they  were  really  made^  must  deprive  Chirac  of  the 
priority,  without  injuring  the  proofs  by  which  he  confirmed  his 
opinion.  Senac  informs  us  that  Bayle,  having  caused  a  dog  to 
swallow  an  emetic,  made  a  deep  incision  opposite  to  the  stomachy 
through  which  lie  introduced  his  firmer  while  the  animal  was 
in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  found  by  repeated  trials  that  the 
stomach  was  not  in  motion.  He'  found  that  the  whole  actioi 
was  produced  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  the 
most  powerful  of  which,  according  to  Senac,  are  the  two  trans- 
verse muscles,  the  only  ones  which  have  a  semicircular  direction, 
and  which  are  capable  of  forming  those  hollows  that  appear  in 
the  belly  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  It  is  needless  at  present  to 
discuss  this  subject. 

The  system  of  Bayle,  or  of  Chirac,  had  its  partisans ;  but  it 
met  likewise  with  opponents.  These  indeed  could  not  but  be 
numerous  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  the  food  was 
triturated  in  the  human  stomach  in  the  saoae  way  as  it  Is  in  the 
gizzards  of  birds. 

On  this  occasion  there  occurred  a  pretty  keen  discussion 
between  two  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Litre  and 
Duverney;  one  of  whom  employed  inaccurate  reasoning,  the 
other  inconclusive  experiments ;  and  neither  w^s  able  either  to 
convince  the  followers  of  Chirac,  or  persuade  his  antagonists. 
Lieutaud  and  Haller,  almost  at  the  same  time,  put  themselves 
at  the  bead  of  tlie  last  party.  They  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
vomiting  is  exclusively  performed  by  the  stomach,  and  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  in  ' 
tlieir  opinion  only  concur  accidentally  with  the  action  of  the 
stomach.  Lieutaud  observed  that  the  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  being  subject  to  the  will,  vomiting  ought 
to  be  voluntary  if  it  was  occasioned  by  any  such  action ;  yet  this 
is  the  case  only  in  a  small  number  of  instances.  Haller  opposed 
the  opinion  of  Chirac  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  system  of 
irritability^  under  which  he  wished  to  arra^nge  all, the  phenomena 
of  animal  organisation. 

Wepfer  took  the  same  side,  and  he  deceived  himself  still 
more  than  his  predecessors;  for  he  had  recourse  to  experiments,  . 
and  was  misled  by  the  results.  He  employed  poisons  by  way  aif 
emetics,  which  excited  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  in  its  place, 
sometimes  out  of  the  body,  movements  which  he  considered  as 
muscular  actions,  though  they  were  only  the  effect  of  that  con- 
traction which  takes  place  in  living  substances  when  attacked 
by  corrosives. 

The  high  reputation  of  Haller,  and  the  influence  of  hia 
2 
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works,  almost  eOTaced  the  very  recollection  of  the  tnie  notioBS  of 

vomiiing  which  had  been  occasionally  perceived;  and  during 50 
years  it  has  beeu  unttbrmly  taught  and  believed  that  vomiting  is 
produced  by  ibe  stomach  alonCf  titi  M.  Magcodie  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject^  and  resolved  to  subject  it  to  e^^pen meats 
so  rigidj  and  so  ofteti  repeated,  as  to  put  the  question  beyond 
dispute,  and  render  the  conclusions  classical,  both  in  books 
and  the  schools.* 

.  We  think  proper  to  mention  here  that  M>  Richerandj  an 
esteemed  professor  and  author,  convinced  by  facts  exhibited 
before  him^  as  well  as  before  us,  has  introduced  them  into  bis 
treatise  of  Physiology,  and  has  employed  them  to  explain  tlte 
notion  of  vomiting  which  he  has  embraced. 

It  is  princijjally  by  the  faithful  accounts  of  these  facts  that  M* 
Magendie  so  greatly  interested  the  Clas&j  already  accustomed  to 
esteem  his  talents  and  appreciate  his  discoveries.  It  is  by  re- 
calling them  to  our  colleagues  that  we  hope  to  interest  them  la 
our  turn. 

We  have  not  to  notice  simple  conjectures,  or  slight  and  trifling 
attempts,  from  which  systems  have  been  too  often  built,  and 
opinions  formed  respecting  tlie  most  difticuh  points.     Never, 
perhaps,  were  experiments  more  multiplied  on  tlie  same  object, 
or  more  scrupulously  conducted,  or  with  more  exactness.     They 
have  been  repeatedly  made  before  us.     We  carried  to  them  a 
considerable  portion  of  doubtj  perhaps  even  of  incredulity,  with- 
out, however^  suspecting  the  well-known  veracity  of  their  author. 
We  have  seen,  examined,  handled^   aud  wc  declare  that  owr 
OQCiviction  is  full  and  complete- 
All   the  experiments  which  we  witnessed  were   made  upon 
dogs,  becatisc  they  are  the  animals  most  subject  to  vomiting, 
Tartar  emetic  wa^  almost  always  employed  to  produce  vomiting, 
not  by  %vay  of  injection  or  deglutition,  but  by  introducing  it 
jnto  the  jugular  vein,  as  is  done  by  the  veterinary  schools  of 
Denmark.    And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tartar  emetic,  when 
swallowed  by  the  animal,  often  does  not  occasion  vomiting  in 
half  an  hour;  but  when  introduced  directly  into  the  circulation, 
it  producer  vomiting  in  one  or  two  minutes.    We  have  reason  to 
be  astoni^iied  at  this  constant  and  irresistible  tendency  of  tartar 
emetic  to  produce  vonnting,  so  that  wheresoever  it  is  applied  it 
always  produces  this  effect- 

*  NoTC  BT  THR  Editor.— The  preceding  hl^trtricol  detail  b  not  so  accyrafe 
aa  tht^  Ftf^ndi  nutlmr  conceived;  nor  1^  Ui^^  cliiim  nf  M.  J^Ja^<:iH!it  quite  &o 
tncontestible  as  he  imaginptl.  TliP  siame  n^ifiiotis  wf'ie  taught  bj  Mr.  John 
Hunter  more  than  20  ycurs  A^a.  Tii  hh  Ohstrvaltonn  on  Digedion  tii>  snys,  that 
viimUinj^  is  prrforiaed  entirely  by  the  diaphTo^m  mid  alnlDmioal  miL^cle^f  that 
it  is  not  neeeasnry  for  the  latoniacEi  to  avi  at  allf  mid  that  vomit lu^  U  to  ilie 
stomach  what  cmigh'in^  h  to  the  lun^s.  See  hh  Oh:ifiMiXU\m  oil  cert^Lixi  Parts 
ofth€  Ammiil  tEcouomy,  p*  199.    Sd  Edition;  LyodoOj  116^. 
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As  Bayle,  Chirac^  and  Duvemey  had  ant^ounced^  M.  Ma^^-' 
gendie  made  us  perceive  by  the  touch  that  during  the  act  of 
vomiting  the  stomach  remains  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  that 
It  is  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  which  produce  the 
evacuation  of  that  organ.  During  this  first  experiment,  repeated 
several  times  upon  large  dogs,  in  the  abdomen  of  wluch  air 
incision  had  been  made  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  we 
perceived  that  at  each  strain  of  the  anim^Ji  our  fingers  were 
pressed  upon  from  above  by  the  liver  pushed  down  by  the 
diaphragm,  and  from  below  by  the  intestines  which  the  abdomi-* 
nal  muscles  pressed,  while  the  stomach,  emptying  itself  without 
any  sensible  motion,  did  not  appear  to  diminish  in  volume.  Thi» 
last  singularity,  already  observed  and  announced  to  the  Class  by 
M.  Magendie,  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  air,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  food  as  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  the  stomach,  and 
which,  being  introduced  through  the  oesophagus  during  the  long 
inspirations  which  precede  vomiting,  keeps  the  stomach  always 
sufficiently  distended  not  to  escape,  the  compressing  action  of  the 
surrounding  parts. 

We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  swallow  air.  Some  people  amuse 
themselves  by  swallowing  it,  and  thus  swell  out  their  stomach 
till  it  resounds  like  a  drum  when  struck.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  air  is  swallowed  during  vomiting,  without 
which  vomiting  would  be  exceedingly  painful,  as  happens  in 
casies  of  poison  by  corrosive  substances,  when  the  stomach  is 
contracted,  and  no  longer  capable  of  admitting  that  fluid.  M. 
Magendie  intends  soon  to  read  a  memoir  on  this  subject  to  the 
Class,  and  we  ought  not  to  anticipate  what  has  become  hi» 
legitimate  property*  We  shall  observe  the  same  silence  with 
respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  whidh  the  oesophagus  takes  in  the 
act  of  vomiting,  because  M  •  Magendie  is  drawing  up  a  memoir 
on  the  subject. 

In  a  second  experiment,  made  upon  the  same  dogs  which  had 
served  for  the  preceding,  the  incision  of  the  belly  being  in- 
creased, and  the  stomach  drawn  out  of  the  body,  it  was  still 
easier  for  us  to  be  convinced  of  its  want  of  motion,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  inaccuracy  of  what  Haller  had  advanced  respecting  its 
peristaltic  movement.  In  this  state  the  stomach,  filled  with  air 
which  had  been  drawn  in  some  moments  before  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing, was  distended  like  a  balloon  ;  but  no  farther  vomiting  took 
place^  nothing  but  ineffectual  nauseas,  because  the  stomach 
being  out  of  its  place  could  nfo  longer  be  acted  upon  by  the 
surrounding  organs. 

M.  Magendie  announced  in  his  memoir  that  by  pressing  upon 
the  stomach  thus  removed  out  of  the  body  with  the  two  hands, 
so  as  to  imitate  in  some  measui^e  the  action  of  the  diaphragmi 
and  abdominal  muscles^  vomiting  was  always  produced.    And 
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thi$  eoDstitates  one-  Of  the  most  conclusive  QrgumeOifs  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  which  he  embraced ;  but  though  the  dog  sub^ 
jected'  to  this  experiment  vomited  without  having  taken  any 
emetic^  and  exhibited  the  nausea^  and  other  symptoms  which 
cfaaracterise  vomiting,  the  column  of  air  did'  not  enter  and  tak* 
the  place  of  the  ejected  food.  This  shows  us  that  othel*  condi-^ 
tions  besides  the  mere  pressure  of  the  stomach  are  necessary  to 
produce  vomiting:  This  experiment  revealed  to  M.  Magendie 
the  pridcipal  of  these  conditions.  When  he  held  the  stomach 
in  his  hands  without  compressing  it,  he  perceived  that  when  hd 
drew  it  too  far  out  of  the  belly  he  immediately  produced  nausea 
and  vomiting.  He  conceired  that  it  was  the  stretching  of  the 
eesophagus  which  produced  this  double  effisct ;  and  he  took  ad-^ 
vantage  of  this  discovery  to  make  dogs  Tomit  at  pleasure  which 
had  taken  no  emetic,  or  to  hftsten  vomiting  when  the  emetic 
did  not  act  with  sufficient  promptness.  It  was  only  necessary 
in  either  case  to  agitate  the  stomach,  and  draw  the  cesophagua 
a  little,  to  produce  immediate  vomiting.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
here  the  effect  of  those  profound  inspirations  which,  as  well  aft 
nausea,  precede  vomiting,  ahd  by  means  of  wliidi,  the  dia-»  • 
phragin  embracing  the  oesophagus  between  its  pillai^,  draws  it 
alon^  with  it  towards  the  intestines,  and  makes  it  undergo  thosd 
tractions  which  M.  Magendie  has  so  happily  imitated.  Thui 
explains  why  in  the  palsy  of  the  esophagus  there  is  no  vomiting, 
and  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  produce  it  after  cutting  the  pneumo^ 
gastric  nerves. 

If  we  examine  a  person  just  going  to  vomit,  if  he  does  not 
succeed  after  a  strong  inspiration,  we  see  him  repeat  it  again  and 
again,  and  multiply  the  movements  of  expiration,  which  are 
always  more  irregular.  By  this  means  the  diaphragm  agitated 
up  and  down  gives  to  the  oesophagus  that  agitation  without 
which^  ia  all  probability,  vomiting  would  not  be  produced^ 

It  is  well  known  that  vomiting  often  takes  place  without  all 
those  efibrts.  This  is  an  objection  which  may  be  started  ^{gainst 
either  opinion  4  But,  besides  that  we  do  not  speak  of  those 
individuals,  who,  from  the  frequent  practice  of  vomiting,  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  it,  we  must  distinguish,  in  infants  at  thef 
breast,  for  example,  the  regurgitation  of  vomiting;  and,  in  per- 
sons who  ruminate,  the  voluntary  ahd  tranquil  act  of  bringing 
from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth-  the  food  to  be  swallowed  a  ^ 
second  time,  from  the  painful  and  involuntary  act  of  vomitings 
Besides,  in  persons  who  ruminate,  as  has  lately  been  observed 
by  one  of  your  commissioners  in  a  young  man  of  24  years  of 
age,  the  return  of  the  food  to  the  mouth  is  preceded  by  a  kind 
of  noise,  sometimes  pretty  loiid,  which  announces  the  instanta- 
neous agitation  of  the  oesophagus,  produced  by  the  diaphr^gmj 
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4n4  the  no  less  pr^nlipt  action  of  ibc  ossqdu^gtifi  iipoa  the 
storoaoh. 

This  q^gitatiQu  of  ibe  oesophagus  is  not  confined  to  the  alinuBiiff 
tary  canaT,  properly  speaking;  the  blanches  of  the  far  vi^gwB, 
M^of  thq  great  btercostals  whiefa  cvoaa  vtgnod  i^  must  prnd* 
pate  in  this  movement. 

We  observed  above  that  as  long  as  the  atoasaeh  of  A^  kboof^ 
iqg  under  an  emetic  was'  out  of  the  hody»  no  vooutiaf  todi 
place,  but  onl^  nausea  |  but  when  the  stomach  waa  restored  to 
\t8  place,  vomitiDg  immediately  loUowed.  The  nent  point  to 
be  determined  was,  if  the  aeticoi  of  the  abdominal  musclea  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  vomiting,  as  was  theepifiionQf 
Ghirac  and  his  adherents.  These  muscles  were  removed  from  a 
fobust  d9g>  and  an  emetic  being  ii^ected,  he  vomited  apparently 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  that  operatioB  had  not  been  peiH 
fefmed,  which  reduced  the  oovenng  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
peritoneum,  and  to  a  few  transverse  muscular  fibres  whidb  it  was 
Hupossible  to  remove.  M.  Magendie  made  ua  remark  ia  this 
ease  the  great  tension  of  the  Hn^  alba,  during  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  y  and  we  conceive  that  this  species  of  cord  stretched 
along  the  abdomen  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  intestiaea  iq 
their  places,  and  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  from  iht  ener** 
getic  a^ctHHi  of  the  diaphragm,  which  in  some  of  the  expoi^ 
paents  even  tore  the  peritoneum  in  several  places. 

Q^e  of  us  had  made  an  analogous  observation,  but  without 
drawing  the  same  consequence,  upon  a  soldier^  th^  muades  of 
whose  abd0men  bad  becgti  reinoved  or  de^^yed  by  the  action  of 
|k  lar^  cawon  ball;  at>  that  after  bis  cure  the  stomach  in  all  its 
TO^itioQs  might  be  seen  through  the  tmn^parent  peritoacuai» 
This V  soldier,  during  bis  cure,  was  frequently  troubled  with 
Tomitin^,  tg  which  the  abdominal  n»U9cles  could  not  contribute^ 
as  they  were  wantiiag  altogether;  yet  he  vomited  mik  a$  little 
difficulty  as  before  his  wound. 

The  experiment  above  related,  which  was  firtt  thought  of  bjr 
M.  Magendie,  povea  that  it  is  the  diaphragm  which  acts  with 
^e  gr^test  efficacy  in  vomiting,  and  U^at  the  abdominal  muscleai 
$erve  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  tq  confine  tbe  viscera  float- 
ing in  the  abdomen,  and  to  oblige  them  to  redact  in  a  contrary 
direction.  But  when  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  carried  too 
far,  and  when  tbe  inspirations  are  too  profound  and^oo  long,, 
then  instead  of  vomiting  we  have  alvine  evacuations,  doubtleaa 
because  the  oesophagus  is  too  much  pressed  upon  by  the  dia- 
phragm to  give  free  passage  to  the  $ubst^nces  which  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  stomadi.  / 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  diaphragm  can  <Hily  act  feebly,. 
ind  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration,  as  happens  whea 
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the  pbremc  nerves  are  cot,  then  how  strong  soever  an  emetic  b 
administered^  nothing  more  takes  place  than  successive  nauseas^ 
and  venr  seldom  vomiting,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent 
MntractKms  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Om  of  the  commissioners  having  invited  M.  Magendie  to  cut 
die  pbrenie  nerves  on  £oth  tides  of  a  dog  still  vigorous,  whose 
abdominal  muscles  had  been  removed,  and  to  make  him  swallow 
^  i^^  (7^  grains)  of  red  ooude  of  mercury,  the  animal  was  very 
much  i^tated,  and  had  nauseas,  retchings,  and  painful  alvin# 
evttcoations,  but  did  not  vomit.  M.  Magendie  intends  speedily 
to  state  the  observations  which  he  made  on  this  occasion. 

Most  of  these  experiments  prove  sufficiently  that  the  stomach 
fa  entirely  passive  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  tliat  the  principal 
eifeet  is  produced  by  the  diaphragm.  Those  that  follow  go  still 
further,  since  they  demonstrate  that  vomiting  may  take  place 
without  the  stomach.  They  were  repeated  three  times  in  our 
presence,  vMh  the  same  result. 

M«  Magendie  having  cautiously  (in  order  to  avoid  hemorrhages)r 
made  a  ligature  on  each  (tf  the  orifices  of  the  stomach,  removed 
that  viscus  altogether,  and,  after  having  sewed  up  the  wound  in 
the  belly,  administered  an  emetic.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the 
dog  exmbited  all  the  s3Haiptoms  which  precede  vomiting.  We 
may  even  say  that  he  actually  vomited,  for  he  threw  out  with 
eflRnrt  and  violent  nausea  the  mucus  of  the  oesophagus.  Thus  it 
appears  that  vx>miting  may  in  some  measure  take  place  without 
the  st^NUaeh.  It  appears,  then,  that  as  far  as  vomiting  is  con- 
eemed  the  stomach  is  nothing  but  an  inert  bag,  containing 
matters  destined  to  be  thrown  out.-  And  what  other  part  in 
vomiting  is  it  ^possible  to  ascribe  to  those  schirrous  stomachs 
whose  coats  have  acqt^red  some  inches  of  thickness,  and  a  hard- 
ness approaching  to  that  of  cartilage  ? 

We  have  only  smother  experiment  to  notice,  and  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  and  the  most  decisive  of  all  those  which  we  have  seen. 

In  the  place  Of  the  stomach,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  seve- 
ral dogs,  M.  Magendie  substituted  a  small  hog's  bladder,  almost 
of  equal  capacity,  to  the  neck  of  which  a  canula  of  caoutchouc 
had  been  adapted,  which  was  thrust  into  the  oesophagus  below 
the  diaphragm,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a  thread.  l%ese  dogs 
were  made  to  swallow  water  tinged  yellow,  with  which  the 
bladder  was  filled  according  as  deglutition  took  place.  The 
opening  of  the  belly  having  been  sewed  up,  an  emetic  was  in- 
troduced into  the  jugulars.  Nausea  took  place  in  a  short  time^ 
and  the  animab  vomited  the  yellow  water  precisely  as  if  it  had 
eome  from  a  real  and  living  stomach.  The  wound  in  the  belly 
being  hud  open,  we  easily  observed  at  each  strain  the  air  de- 
scending in  a  current  into  the  bladder,  and  distending  it  as  if  it 
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had  been  a  real  stomach,  which  is  not  the  least  curious  ciroimt 
stance  attending  this  experiment. 

It  only  remains  fur  us  to  submit  to  the  Class  some  reflectioQ$ 
which  M.  Magendie  did  jaot  think  it  necess«iry  to  add  to  h^ 
memoir,  though  he  did  not  fail  to  make  them  as  well  as  our- 
$elve8,  on  the  question  whose  destiny  he  has  thus  iinatly  fixed*  f* 

These  experiments  prove  not  only  that  the  stomach  is  passive 
in  vomiting,  they  lead  us  to  a  more  important  result,  which 
throws  new  light  upon  the  nervous  energy,  that  wonderful 
energy  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  our  being,  the  mysteries 
of  which  it  is  so  much  our  interest  to  penetrate.  We  maj 
deduce  from  the  result  of  these  experiments  that  the  principle^ 
the  prime  mover  of  all  those  movements  which  produce  voDait^ 
ing,  has  its  source  in  the  seat  of  the  nervous  energy  itself;  for 
we  cannot  otherwise  explain  how  an  emetic,  which  produces  no 
action  on  the  stomach,  determines  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles.  We  cannot  have  recourse  here 
to  thoise  sympathies  which  have  been  so  much  abused  in  physio- 
l<>gy>  by  advancing  that  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  draws 
along  with  it  by  sympathy  that  of  the  muscles  just  mentioned* 
It  is  obvious  that  an  emetic  can  oply  produce  its  effect  by  re- 
acting.'from,  the  stomach  upon  that  place  of  the  seat  of  the 
nervous  energy,  where  the  principle  of  the  contraction .  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  resides.  It  is  the  affection 
of  that  part  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  vomitiqg.  If  the 
nerves^  by  which  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
receive  the  impression  of  it,  were  cut,  the  patient  would  have 
the  same  desire  to  vomit,  and  would  have  the  sensation  of  vomit- 
ing without  vomiting  in  reality.  This  is  proved  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  vomiting  in  M.  Magendie's  experiments  on  cutting  the 
phrenic  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  though  these  nerves,  and 
all  the^  rest  of  the  body,  remained  untouched,  if  that  portion  of 
the  seat  of  the  nervous  energy  were  disorganised,  no  emetic 
could  give  the  animal  either  a  desire  to  vomit,  or  produce  in 
him  the  sensation  of  vomiting. 

We  have  here  a  particular  and  very  remarkable  application  of 
that  genera}  truth  demonstrated  by  M.  le  Gallois,  namely,  that 
the  scat  of  the  nervous  energy  (the  brain  and  spjnal  marrow)  is 
the  sole  source  of  all  the  motions  which  take  place  in  a  living 
animal,  and  that  no  part  can  move  without  a  particular  and 
anterior  modification  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  energy  by 
which  it  is  animated.  The  obstinate  vomiting  which  in  many 
cases  accompanies  apoplexy^  and  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
indigestion^  had  been  already  pointed  out  by  M •  le  Gallois  as  a 
phenomenon  entirely  unconnected  with  every  affection  of  the 
stomach,  and  totally  depending  upon  that  of  th$  brain. 
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-  It  remains  to  be  kDown  how  an  emetic  introduced  into  ih^ 
stomach  can  affect  die  seat  of  the  nervous  energy  in  a  manner 
so  as  specifically  to  produce  vomiting.  Is  it  by  irritating  the 
serves  of  the  stomach?  Or  is  it'  absorbed,  introduced  into  the 
tdood^  and  transported  by  the  circulation?  Perhaps  both  of 
tiiese  modes  of  transmission  take  place,  according  to  .circum- 
stances. The  vomiting  which  we  observe  sometimes  after  cutting 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  which  appears  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  which  the  superior  segment  of  these  nerves 
experiences,  seems  to  favour  the  first  mode  of  action ;  while  the 
experiments  of  M.  Magendie  producing  vomiting  even  in  ani- 
mals deprived  of  their  stomach,  by  injecting  an  emetic  into  the 
blood-vessels,  seems  equally  favourable  to  the  second  mode.  Hia 
preoeding  experiments  on  the  effect  of  upas,  experiments  made 
m  concert  with  M.  Delille,  strengthen  this  last  opinion.  They 
prove  that  upas  occasions  those  dreadful  convulsions  which  so 
speedily  destroy  life,  only  when  it  is  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
tne  blood,  and  transported  directly  to  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is 
very  probable  that  almost  all  substances  that  have  some  effect  on 
the  animal  ceconpmy  act  in  this  manner.  This  opinion  leads  us 
to  views  entirely  new  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  most 
medicines  and  poisons. 

Another  question  remaining  to  be  answered,  is  to  know  the 
precise  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  on  which  the  efibrts 
of  vomiting  depend.  M'.  le  Gallois  has  proved  that  the  principle 
of  the  movement  of  inspiration  is  seated  in  that  portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  gives  origin  to  the  eighth  pair  of 
Derves.  If  we  consider  that  the  efforts  of  vomiting  are  executed 
by  the  muscles  of  respiration,  that  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pait 
supply  the  stomach  as  well  as  lungs,  and  that  the  disprder  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  in  apoplexy  occasions  vomiting,  it  will  be 
rendered  pretty  probable  that  the  effort^  of  vomiting  are  situated 
not  far  from  those  of  respiration,  if  they  have  not  the  very  same 
position.  But  it  would  be  of  importance  to  determine  the  point 
by  direct  experiments.  Now  that  the  general  seat  of  the  nervous 
energy  is  well  determined,  and  clearly  defined,  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  physiology  is  to  know  precisely  the  function 
peculiar  to  the  different  portions  of  that  seat.  Such  objects 
deserve  the  attention  of  such  accurate  experimenters  as  MM.  le 
Gallois  and  Magendie ;  and  those  experiments,  which  they  have 
already  made  so  successfully,  induce  us  to  h(^e  that  they  will 
advance  still  farther  in  a  career  in  which  they  know  by  exp^ 
rience  that  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  honour,  glory,  ai)d  repu 
tation. 

To  conclude,  we  think,    1.  That  M.  Magendie,  to  whom  the 
Class  has  already  given  with  so  niuch  pleiEisure  proofir  of  i^ 
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esteem  and  satUfiiction  for  the  ezperimeniB  previously  com* 
mufitcated,  deseires  new  ones  for  those  wbidb  he  has  just  prifr* 
sented. 

,  2.  That  his  memoir  on  vomiting,  destined  to  be  ever  afiter 
eited  in  physiological  works,  is  worthy  in  the  first  place  of  being 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  hit)ours  of  the  Class,  and  of  an 
honourable  place  in  its  memoirs. 

3.  That  M.  Magendie  ought  to  be  invited  by  the  President  to 
give  to  his  experiments  the  farther  developements  of  nHiiich  they 
are  susceptible ;  and  to  demand,  if  be  thinks  proper,  &  reirn-* 
bursement  of  the  expenses  which  h|e  may  have  incurred,  or  may 
still  incur,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject ;  for  we 
expect  that  he  will  examine  with  particular  attention  the  pheno* 
mena  of  vomiting  in  birds^  and  other  imimals  destitute  oi  a 
diaphragm, 

(Signed)     Cctvier^  Pinsl,  Hum  BOI4PT9  Pe&cy,  Reporter. 

The  Class  approves  of  this  Report,  and  adopts  its  condosioni* 
Certified  conformable  to  the  original. 
The  Perpetual  Secretary,  Knight  of  the  EmjAte, 

G.  CUVIER. 


Article  IV. 

An  Account  of  the  dreadful  Accident  which  happened  at  Felling 
Colliery,  near  Sunderland^  on  May  25th,  1812.  Extracted 
from  an  introductory  account  prefixed  to  the  Funeral  Sermon 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  published,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hodgson. 

(Con€luded  fnm  ^o  Y.  p.  305.) 

Oif  the  Ist  of  June,  one  of  the  ropes  of  the  scafibld'gavc 
way,  and  on  the  next  day,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^ 
the  whole  of  it  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Immediately  after 
this  a  second  scaffold  was  suspended ;  but  when  eight  fbthers  of 
clay  had  been  thrown  upon  it,  it  also  broke,  its  ropes  and  fell  to 
the  bottom,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
At  ten  o'clock  another  expedient  was  resorted  to :  three  beama 
of  timber  were  laid  across  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  a  little  below 
the  surface,  and  these  were  traversed  with  strong  planks,  upon 
which,  on  that  evening,  and  early  next  morning,  a  body  of  clay 
Was  laid  four  feet  thick,  and  firmly  beaten  together.  At  the 
•nme  tim^  a  ten  inch  stopping  of  brkk  and  lime  was  put  into 
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the  tube  drift  of  this  shaft :  this  drift  had  long 
been  closed^  but  the  additional  stepping  was 
added,  for  greater  security  against  the  fiire 
^amp  escaping. 

Preparations  now  began  to  be  made  for 
re-opening  the  mine.  For  this  purpose  a 
brattice  or  partition  oi  thin  deals^  began  to  be 
put  down  the  William  Kt;  of  which  and  its 
furnace-tube  and  whim-gin,  the  annexed  figUi^ 
IS  a  section.  The  black  line  down  the  shaft 
represents  the  brattice,  which,  in  tlus  case,  was 
made  to  assist  the  workmen  in  raising  the  clay 
thrown  down  the  shaft  on  the  27th  and  29th  ik 
May. 

About  this  time  many  idle  tales  were  circu- 
lated through  the  country  concerning  several 
of  the  men  finding  their  way  to  the  shafts,  and  being  recovered. 
Their  number  was  circmnstantially  xM — how  they  subsisted  oi 
candles,  oats,  and  beans— how  they  heard  the  persons,  who 
visited  the  mine  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  the  Wednesday 
following,  but  were  too  feeble  to  speak  sufficiently  loud  to  make, 
themselves  heard.  Some  conjurer,  too,  it  was  said,  had  set  his 
spells  and  divinations  to  work,  and  penetrated  the  whole  secrets 
•of  the  mine.  He  had  discovered  one  famishing  gr(mp  receiving 
drops  of  water  from  the  roof  of  the  mine — another  eating  their 
shoes  and  clothes,  and  other  such  pictures  of  misei^.  These 
inventions  were  carefully  related  to  the  widows,  and  answered 
the  purpose  of  every  day  harrowing  up  their  sorroi^^s  aft^h. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  the  chief  employment  of  some  to  make  a 
fcind  of  insane  sport  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  calamity. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  it  was  discovered  that  the  water  <x)ziBg 
out  of  the  tubbing  of  the  William  Pit,  had  risen  to  the  height 
of  24  feet  upon  the  clay.  On  the  3d  of  July,  this  being  all 
overcome,  the  brattice  finished,  and  a  great  part  of  the  clay 
drawn  up,  the  sinkers  began  to  bore  a  crow-hole  at  O,  out  of 
the  shaft  into  the  north  drift.  On  the  next  day,  the  stoppings 
in  the  tube  drift  of  the  John  Pit  were  taken  down,  and  the  bore** 
hole  finished,  through  whieh  the  air  passed  briskly  into  the  mine^ 
and  ascended  by  the  John  Pit  tube. 

Some  experiments  made  on  the  fire-damp,  by  collecting  it  in 
hladdors  in  the  John  Pit  tube,  before  the  bore-hole  was  opened, 
proved  that  it  would  not  ignite  previous  to  its  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air.  This  shaft  became  an  up^cast  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  of  July ;  at  seven  on  the  same  day,  the 
fire-damp  exf^loded  on  its  being  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
From  the  6th  to  the  8th,  it  continued  in  the  same  state,  and 
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after  that  became  so  saturated  with  dtihospheric  air,  as  to  lose 
that  propertr. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  workmen  pierced  through  the  clay  la 
the  William  Pit  into  the  drift ;  and  at  45  minutes  past  eleven  in 
the.  morning,  the  John  Pit  tube  emitted  a  thick  continued  vo- 
lume of  vapour,  alternately  of  a  blackish  and  a  grey  colour;  at 
five  in  the  aftem<)on,  it  was  of  a  light  steam  colour,  and  the 
next  morning  scarcely  visible. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  the  8th  of  July,  being  appointed 
for  entering  the  workings,  the  distress  of  the  neighbourhood  was 
again  renewed  at  an  early  hour.  A  great  concourse  of  people 
collected — some  out  of  curiosity — ^to  witness  the  commencement 
of  an  undertaking  full  of  sadness  and  danger — some  to  stir  up 
the  revenge  and  aggravate  the  sorrows  of  the  relatives  of  the 
EufFerers,  by  calumnies  and  -  reproaches,  published  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  mischief;  but  the  greater  part  came  with  broken 
hearts  and  streaming  eyes,  in  expectation  of  seeing  a  father,  a 
husband,  or  son,  *^  brought  up  out  of  the  horrible  pit  \" 

As  the  weather  was  warm,  and  it  was  desirable  that  as  much 
air  might  pass  down  tlie  shaft  as  possible,  constables  were  placed 
at  proper  distances,  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  Tv^o  surgeons  were 
also  in  attendance,  in  case  of  accidents. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Straker,  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  overman  of  the  colliery,  and  six  other  persons,  descended 
the  William  Pit^.  and  began  to  traverse  the  north  drift  towards*, 
the  plane  board.  As  a  current  of  water  had  been  constantly 
diverted  down  this  shaft  for  the  space  of  ten  hours,  the  air  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  cool  anid  wholesome.  Light  was  procured 
from  steel-mills.  As  the  explosion  had  occasioned  sevtml  falh 
of  lar^e  masses  of  stone  from  the  roof,  their  progress  was  consi- 
derably delayed  by  removing  them.  After  the  plane-board  was 
reached,  a  stopping  was  put  across  it  on  the  right  hand,,  and  one' 
across  the  wall  opposite  the  drift.  The  air,  therefore,  passed  to 
the  left,  and  number  W^  was  found. 

The  shifts  of  men  employed  in  this  doleful  and  unwholesome 
work,  were  generally  about  eight  in  number.  They  were  four 
hours  in  and  eight  hours  out  of  the  mine  j  each  iodtvidual, 
therefore,  wrought  two  shifts  every  24  hours. 

When  the  bodf^of  number  six  was  to  be  lifted  into  a  shell  or 
coffin,  the  men  for  a  while  stood  over  it  in  speechless  horror ; 
they  imagined  it  was  in  so  putrid  a  state,  that  it  would  fall 
asunder  by  lifting.  At  length  they  began  to  encourage  each 
other  ^*  in  the  name  of  God"  to  begin ;  and  after  several  hesi- 
tations and  resolutions,  and  covering  their  hands  with  oakum  to 
avoid  any  unpleasant  sensation  from  touching  the  body,  they  laid 
it  \n  9  cQiiia,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  shaft  in  a  bier  made  fpip 
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the  purpose,  and  drawn  *  to  bank'  in  a  net  made  ot  strong 
cords. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  number  six  was  found  within  two 
or  three  yards  of  the  place  where  the  atmospheric  current  con- 
centrated, as  it  passed  from  the  one  pit  to  the  other ;  but  that* 
he  was  lying  on  his  face  with  his  head  downwards,  apparently  in 
the  position  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  blast.  Tiit 
air  visited  him  in  vain. 

When  the  first  shift  of  men  came  up,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  for  a  number  of  coffins  to  be  in  readiness,  at  thcf 
pit.  These  being  at  the  joiner's  shop,  piled  up  in  a  heap,  to  the 
number  of  92,  (a  most  gloomy  sight)  had  to  pass  by  the  village 
of  Low  Felling.  As  soon  as  a  cart  load  of  them  was  seeij,  the 
bowlings  of  the  women,  who  had  hitherto  continued  in  their 
houses,  but  now  began  to  assemble  about  their  doors,  came  oa 
the  breeze  in  slow  fitful  gusts,  which  presaged  a  scene  of  much 
distress  and  confusion  being  soon  exhibited  near  the  pit ;  but 
happily;  by  representing  to  them  the  shocking  appearance  of  the 
body  that  had  been  found,  and  the  ill  effects  upon  their  owa 
bodies  and  minds,  likely  to  ensue  from  suffering  themselves  to 
be  hurried  away  by  such  violent  convulsions  of  grief,  they  either 
returned  to  their  houses,  or  continued  in  silence  in  the  neigh-<- 
bourhood  of  the  pit. 

Every  family  had  made  provision  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  neighbours  on  the  day  the  bodies  of  their  friends  were 
recovered;  and  it  had  been  genjerally  given  out  that  they  in- 
tended to  take  the  bodies  into  their  own  houses.  ,  But  Dr. 
Ramsay  having  ^ven  his  opinion  that  such  a  proceeding,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  might  spread  putrid  fever  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood^ and  the  first  body,  when  exposed  to  observation, 
having  a  most  horrid  and  corrupt  appearance,  they  readily  con- 
sented to  have  them  interred  immediately  after  they  were  found. 
Permission,  however,  was  given  to  let  the  hearse,  in  its  way  to 
the  chapel  ys^rd,  pass  by  the  door  of  the  deceased. 

From  the  8th  of  July  to  the  19th  of  September,  the  heart- 
rending scene  of  mothers  and.  widows  examining  the  putrid 
bodies  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  for  marks  by  which  to  identify 
them,  was  almost  daily  renewed;  but  very  few  of  them  were 
known  by  any  personal  mark — they  were  too  much  mangled  and 
scorched  to  retain  any  of  their  features.  Their  clothes,  tobacco- 
boxes,  shoes,  and  the  like,  were,  therefore,  the  only  indexes  by 
which  they  could  be  recognised. 

After  finding  numbers  seven,  eight,  and  nine,'  the  operations 
of  the  first  day  ceased,  aboul  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  six 
the  next  morning  the  workmen  began  to  put  deal  stoppings  into 
the  stentings  of  the  double  head-ways  west  of  the  William  Pit. 
la  the  afternoon  number  ten  was  foundj  audi  the  third  board 
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«outh  of  the  phne-board  discovered  to  be  muck  &llen :  canyiog 
a  brattice  nearly  to  its  face  was  the  last  proceeding  of  the  9th. 

Earl^  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July  the  air  in  the  Wil- 
liam Pit  was  discovered  to  be  casting  up  with  a  current  so  feeble 
as  nearly  to  approach  to  stagnation.  This  being  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  water  collected  about  the  bottom  of  the  Jobn  Pit 
approaching  the  roof  of  the  mine^^^  the  machme  was  put  in 
readiness  for  drawing  it.  A  collection  of  water  amounting  to 
.  about  4500  gallons  was  twice  a  week  raised  from^a  sump  or  well, 
immediately  under  the  John  Pit  shaft.  This  sump  was  made  tot 
the  purpose  of  receiving  it  as  it  oozed  from  the  tubbing.  The 
dip  of  this  colliery  being  about  one  yard  in  twelve  to  the  south- 
west, the  lowest  pu't  of  the  collier^  was  consequently  at  this 
shaft,  and  tlie  little  water  that  the  mine  produced  collected  here. 
The  double  head-way  was  nearly  water  level.  The  annexed 
section  may  assist  in  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
water  when  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  mine  began  to 
stop.    A  represents  the  shafts  and  B  the  inner  narrow-boeurd. 


Hitherto  the  air  had  descended  into  the  mine  by  the  John  Pit 
tube  :  but  now  the  clay  laid  over  the  mouth  of  this  pit  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  June  was  removed,  and  the  settle  boards , 
or  frames,  upon  which  the  corves  are  loaded,  were  refixed.  At 
45  minutes  after  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  water  began  ta 
be  drawn  in  buckets,  each  containing  90  gallons :  30  buckets 
were  drawn  in  an  hour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  a  larger  stream  of  water  than  had 
been  hitherto  used  was  diverted  down  the  William  Pit,  with  the 
expectation  of  forcing  the  air  to  descend  with  it.  This  was  a 
desirable  point  to  eflFect,  as  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  might  be 
more  readily  obtained  by  this  pit  than  the  other ;  but  as  the 
water  fell  about  the  John  Pit  the  atmospheric  current  set  more 
strongly  down  it :  the  attempt  was  therefore  abandoned  as 
hopeless. 

The  machine  was  constantly  at  work  drawing  water  till  Monday 
the  13th,  when  the  rubbish  occasioned  by  the  falling  erf  the  two 
scaffolds  on  the  1st  of  June,  stones  blown  frqm  the  roof  by  the 
blast,  and  the  body  of  a  horse^  began  to  be  raised.  As  the  body 
of  the  boj?  number  11  had  lain  a  long  time  in  water  it  was  per- 
fectly white. 
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On  Tuesday  the  14th  of  July,  as  the  workmen  were  clearing 
oat  the  water-sump  at  the  bottom  of  the  John  Pit,  a  gust  of  fire- 
damp burst  from  the  workings,  and  ascended  the  shaft.    This 
oaiided  so  great  an  alarm  that  the  cry  *^  Send  away  a  loop !  " 
from  the  bottom^  and  *^  Ride  away!  Ride  away  \"  from  the 
bmiksnien,  were  heard  together.    Seven  of  the  men  clung  to 
the  rope,  and  arrived  safe  at  bank;  and  two  old  men  threw 
themselves  fiat  upon  their  feces,  in  expectation  of  an  explosion ; 
hut,  afiter  a  second  and  similar  eructation/  the  atmospheric  cur* 
xeot  took  its  usual  course.    No  alteration  was  perceived  at  the 
William  Kt.    This  phenomenon  was  afterwards  ascertained  to 
proceed  from  a  large  fall  at  that  time  taking  place  in  the  stable 
board,  and  forcing  hack  a  foul  admixture  of  the  two  damps  and 
common  air.    The  banksmen's  cry  so  alarmed  the  Tillages  of 
High  and  Liow  Felling  that  all  the  inhabitants,  young  and  old, 
hastened  to  the  pit.     At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  work 
was  resumed. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  bottom  of  the  plane-board  was 
reached,  where  the  body  of  a  mangled  horse  and  four  waggons 
were  found.  Though  these  waggons  were  made  of  strong 
frames  of  oak,  strengthened  with  hoops  and  bars  of  iron,  yet 
the  blast  had  driven  both  them  and  the  horse  with  such  violence 
down  the  inclined  plane-board  that  it  had  twisted  and  shattered 
them  as  if  they  had  been  shot  from  a  mortar  against  a  rock. 
Number  12,  though  a  putter,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  waa 
employed  at  the  meetmgs  of  the  inclined  plane,  to  keep  the 
ropes  in  order  as  the  waggons  passed  each  other.  Number  13, 
from  the  position  in  which  he  was  found,  seemed  as  if  he'  had 
been  asleep  when  the  explosion  happened,  and  had  never  after 
opened  his  eyes.  He  was  seen  about  a  quarter  before  eleven 
o'clock  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  place  where  his  body  was  found. 
He  attended  to  the  five  horses,  and  had  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  waggon  and  inclined  plaDe  ways  free  from  obstrucliona. 

After  olitaining  number  14  the  crane  was  visited.  Here  21 
bodies,  from  number  15  to  36,  lay  in  ghastly  confusion:  some 
like  mummies,  scorched  as  dry  as  if  they  had  been  baked.  One 
wanted  its  head^  another  an  arm.  The  scene  was  truly  frightful. 
The  power  of  the  fire  was  vidble  upon  them  all ;  but  its  efiects 
were  extremely  various:  while  some  were  almost  torn  to  pieces 
there  were  others  who  appeared  as  if  tliey  had  sunk  down  over- 
powered with  sleep. 

From  an  apprenension  that  the  great  body  of  fire-damp  con- 
fined by  the  stopping  newly  put  into  the  walks  immediately 
south  of  the  plane- board,  might  burst  forth  if  kept  perfectly 
tight,  the  atmospheric  air  was  thrown  into  the  full-way  board  by 
a  stopping  placed  across  the  plane-board,  a  little  above  the 
cranep     As  soon  as  numbers  4^,  43,  and  44,  were  coffined^  the 
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air  was  conducted  to  number  45.  After  this  the  stopping  above 
the  crane  was  taken  down,  and  the  workmen  were  employed^ 
,  from  the  night  of  the  18th  to  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  JulyJ^ 
in  making  a  brattice  from  the  north-«west  comer  of  the  fourth 
right-hand  pillar  above  the  crane,  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
pillar  next  above  the  drift  to  the  William  Pit.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  fire-damp  on  the  south  side  of  the  plane-board  was 
not  only  pent  in  by  two  rows  of  stoppings  above  the  crane,  but 
it  was  left  at  liberty  to  escape  into  the  drift  on  the  south  side  cf* 
the  brattice,  represented  by  the  line  x  n  in  the  annexed  figure. 


8iiimi^i 


July  the  22d.  Numbers  46  and  47,  as  well  as  39,  had  pro* 
bablj^  attempted  to  make  their  escape  from  the  blast — ^they  were 
lying  on  •  their  faces,  their  heads  downwards,  and  their  hands 
spread  forwards  :  46  was  working  with  48  ;  and  39,  47,  49,  and 
50,  were  blasting  stone  from  the  roof  at  49. 
"  Little  progress  was  made  on  the  23d ;  for  after  51  was  found, 
the  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  removing  two  heavy  falls  under 
which  52  and  53  were  buried.  The  last  of  these  had  hb  em- 
ployment in  the  second  board  south  of  the  plane-board ;  he  had 
therefore  at  the  time  of  the  accident  either  not  commenced  his 
work,  or  left  it  to  talk  with  the  young  men  at  49. 

A|bout  ten  o'clock  this  evening  the  piece  of  solid  coal  between 
the  face  of  the  first  board  south  of  the  William  Pit,  and  the 
double  head-ways  on  the  west  of  it,  began  to  be  pierced.  After 
being  bored  through  with  a  miner's  augur,  the  hole  was  kept 
perfectly  tight  by  a  wooden  plug,  while  a  passage  for  the  men 
was  opened.  Iron  picks  were  used  till  the  coal  was  thin,  when 
it  was  battered  down  in  the  dark  with  a  wooden  prop.  Then 
picks  of  oak  and  lignum  vitae,  hardened  in  the  fire,  were  used 
in  widening  the  avenue;  and  the  steel-mills  not  suffered  to  play 
till  the  air  took  a  regular  suck  past  54,  79,  7^,  and  behind  the 
brattice,  x  n,  into  the  William  Pit  drift.  This  work  was 
finished  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock. 

Before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  number  54  was 
reached.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inen  found  in  this  Ime  of  boards  had  fallen  on  the  very  spot 
tvhere  they  were  employed.  In  the  progress  of  obtaining  the 
bodies  from  54  to  60,  nothing  particular  occurred  except  a  large 
^H,  under  which  number  59  was  found. 
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On  the  25th  of  July,  1 1,  bodies^  from  61  to  71f' were  in- 
tarred.  Number  64  was  under  a  large  f^lL  This  man  jwas 
keeper  of  the  Heworth  poor-bouse,  and  a  class  leader  of  the 
Wesleyan  sect  of  Methodists.  A  pamphlet  has  been  published, 
containing  24  pages,  and  entitled  '*  A  short  Account  of  th^ 
JUfe  and  Christian  Experience  of  John  Thomson,  &c.  compiled 
chiefly  from  his  own  Journal.  By  Theophilus  Lessey.  New:* 
castle-upon-Tyne,  printed  by  J.  Marshall,  1812.  The  profits  q( 
thi^  painphlet  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  relief  of  bis 
widow,  and  five  orphan  childiren.^' 

The  boards  of  59  and  64  were  the  opiy  ones  fallen  in  this 
sheth :  each  board  here  was  bratticed  nearly  to  its  face,  morQ 
with  a  view  of  rendering  them  pure  and  clean,  than  of  giving 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  bodies ;  for  the  workmen,  ou^  of 
anxiety  to  recover  them,  became  fearless  of  danger,  and  veon* 
tured  into  the  repositories  of  foul  vapours  before  the  brattice  was 
long  enough  to  convey  sufficient  atmospheric  air  into  them  to 
render  them  wholesome.  The  26th  of  July,  being  Sunday,  was 
a  day  of  rest.  ►      . 

On  the  27th  of  July  seven  bodies  were  obtained :  7^  and  7^ 
were  much  burnt,  but  not  much  mangled :  7'^»  7^>  7^9  &iid  77f 
were  found  buried  amongst  a  confused  wreck  of  broken  brat- 
tices, trap-doors,  trams,  and  corves,  with  their  legs  broken,  or 
their  bodies  otherwise  miserably  scorched  and  lacerated.  Before 
78  was  found  the  brattice  represented  in  the  last  figure  was 
.taken  down;  a  stopping  put  across  the  plane-board  at  number 
41;  and  the  air  thrown  past  7^  &i^d  54  through  the  aperture 
(which  had  been  partly  made  by  battering  down  the  coal  with  a 
prop)  and  thence  into  the  WiHiam  Pit.  This  wall,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  fire-damp,  when  45  was  found,  had  not, 
been  crossed  till  now. 

The  28th  of  July  was  chiefly  spent  in  putting  up  stoppings 
along  the  wall,  from  78  to  79-  Number  80  had  been  blown 
through  a  stopping. 

Numbers  81  and  82,  the  latter  under  a  fall,  were  found  on 
the  29th  of  July. 

On  the  30th. of  July  the  fall,  which  commenced  a  little  east 
of  82,  was  found  to  continue,  and.  83  and  84  were  dug  from 
beneath  it:  85  kept  the  sheth  down-going  door  opposite  the 
William  Pit  on  the  east:  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  colour, 
had  been  burned  off;  but  had  grown  again  to  the  length  of  an 
inch  or  more. 

As  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  mine  in  which  there  was  a  like- 
lihood of  meeting  with  any  bodies  had  been  once  carefully  gone 
over,  and  it  was  known  that  three  persons  had  not  escaped  from 
the  newly-forDaed  boards  on  the  south-east,  the  air^  on  the  3ht 
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of  Jnlj,  was  diverted,  and  thrown  up  the  head-ways  from  the 
jrfane^board.  Number  86  perished  by  the  first  ejiploskm ;  for  as 
H.  Anderson  escaped  he  felt  his  body  under  his  feet ;  but  havii^ 
a  living  boy  in  his  arms  he  was  unable  to  bring  him  out.  He 
was  employed  in  driving  a  waggon  from  the  sooth  crane  at 
number  68.  His  horse,  which  was  lying  near  him,  had  beea 
turned  round  and  thrown  upon  iu  back,  by  the  force  of  the 
blast :  its  skin,  when  first  visited,  was  as  hard  as  leather,  and, 
like  the  bodies  of  all  the  men,  covered  whh  a  white  mould :  it 
was  dragged  whole  to  the  shaft,  and  sent  to  bank  in  a  net*  After 
th«  atmospheric  air  acted  a  short  time  upon  it,  its  skin  and  flesh 
aoon  lost  their  solidity,  and  became  putrid. 

August  the  1st.  The  men,  who  had  been  working  in  the  two 
boards  north  of  number  87^  made  their  escape  up  the  wall  in 
which  he  was  found,  to  the  crane-board,  and  thence  down  the 
head-ways.  They  called  on  him  as  they  passed  his  board,  but 
he  made  no  answer.  As  he  had  been  late  up  the  night  before 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  asleep  when  the  accident  happened. 
<He  was  not  at  the  place  in  which  he  was  found  when  the  men 
alluded  to  passed  it :  it  therefore  appears  that  he  had  made  a 
struggle  to  escape  afier  it  was  too  late  to  be  successful.  A  daj 
or  two  before  his  death  he  told  some  of  hb  friends  that  he  had  a 
strong  presage  upon  his  mind  that  he  had  only  a  very  short  time 
to  live  :  but  who  has  not  many  times  predicted  his  death  before 
it  arrived  ? 

Number  88^  discovered  on  the  3d  of  August,  had  the  chai^ 
of  a  trap-door  in  the  wall,  in  which  87  was  found.  Nature  had- 
feft  something  deficient  in  his  brain,  which  caused  an  employ-^ 
ment  to  be  assigned  him  in  which  little  memory  and  eontrirance 
were  required.  He  was  found  close  to  the  crane,  under  a  very 
heavy  fall. 

All  the'  trap-doors  and  stoppings  in  this  part  of  the  mine  Were 
standing  when  the  workmen  escaped.  The  lamp  at  the  crane 
was  still  burning.  They  found  no  fells  in  their  way  out,  nor 
saw  any  injury  done  by  the  first  explosion.  But  when  it  came  to 
be  explored  at  this  time,  the  stoppings  and  trap-doors  were 
blown  down,  the  roof  fallen,  and  as  great  marks  of  destruction 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  mine.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  atmospheric  current  passing  each  way,  along  the  double 
head-ways,  intercepted  the  progress  of  the  first  explosion,  and 
prevented  its  igniting  the  fire-damp  here.  But  the  choak-^amp, 
pressing  up  the  head-ways  to  occupy  the  space  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  threw  a  train  of  fire-damp  from  hence  into  some  part  of  the 
mine  where  the  coal  was  burning,  and  this  little  magazine  was 
blown  up.  PerhafM  thb  may  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
second  explosion.  '' 
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The  wcM'kmen  now  began  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a 
Yegolar  ventilation  through  the  wastes  of  the  mine  by  stoppings 
of  brick. 

On  Thursday,  the^th  of  August^  they  found  that  the  stabk 
board  had  been  on  fire,  and  that  the  solid  coal  wa^  reduced  to  a 
emder,  two  feet  in  thickness.  As  far  as  the  fire  had  extended 
the  rodf  was  more  &llen  than  in  any  ether  part  o&  the  mine.  At 
this  time  it  was  ascertained  that  this  fell  qcctirred  on  the  14th  o£ 
Jqly.  The  fire  here  had  probably  been  caused  by  the  hay 
igniting  at  the  explosioni  and  communicating  to*  the  cod.  TIm) 
mr^  too,  while  the  pits  were  open,  would  have  its  strongest 
oarDettt  up  this  board,  and  consequently  keep  the  fire  alive; 
Ttu9  was  me  only  place  in  which  the  solid  coal  had  been  on  fire* 
bi  other  parts  the  banow*way  dust  was  btumt  to  a  cinder^  and 
lek  und^r  the  feet  like  frozen  snow. 

Number  89  was  found  under  six  or  seven  feet  of  stone.  From 
this  time  the  ventilation,  and  search  for  the  remaining  bodies^ 
were  uniformly  pensevered  in,  till  September  the  1st,  when 
number  90  was  dbcovered;  he  had  been  narrowly  missed  hy 
9Qme  persons  who  visited  this  part  in  the  daik,  on  the  18tk  c^ 
July. 

The  ventibition  concluded  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  September, 
when  number  91  was  dug  from  under  a  heap  of  stones.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pit  was  visited  by  candle-light,  which 
had  not  been  used  in  it  for  the  space  of  1 17  days;  and  at  eleveni> 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  tube-furnace  was  lighted.  From  this 
time  the  colliery  has  been  regularly  at  work  j  but  the  body  of 
numbegr  S2  has  never  yet  been  found. 

All  these  persons  (except  numbers  1,  4,  5^  and  50,  who  were 
buried  in  single  graves)  were  interred  in  Heworth  Chapel-yard,. 
V)  a  trench,  side  by  side,  two  coffin  deep,  with  a  partition  of 
brick  and  lime  between  every  four  coffins.  Those  entered  as 
unknown  in  the  burial  register  have  had  names  added  to  them, 
since  the  seareh  was  discontinued. 


*     Article  V. 

Account  of  a  Chalybeate  Spring  in  the  Lie  of  Wight.    By^Dn^ 
Waterworth. 

(To  Dr.  Thomson.) 

Amr  discovery  that  promises  ta  be  an  advantafi^e  to  mankind^ 
more  especially  if  it  tends  to  improve  the  Leart  of  Jitaiiiig,  and 
thereby  lessens  the  calamities  incident  to  the   butnaa   bodyf- 
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cannot^  I  apprehend,  but  be  interestiag  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  to  medical  men  in  particular  With  this  view,  therefore,  1 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  your  readers  a  short 
aecottnt  of  a  mineral  water,  which  about  five  years  since  I  acci- 
dentally discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  this  island.  This 
water,  on  examination,  not  only  hj  the  taste  but  by  the  applica-* 
tion  of  chemical  re-agents,  was  found  to  contain  sulphate  c^jron 
and  sulphate,  of  alumina;  substances  which  though  rarely,  ai^t 
with  in  combination  with  water,  yet  exist  in  this  in  such  large 
proportions  as. to  give  it  a  very  distipguishing  character,  and 
render  the  other  ingredients  which  entor  into  its  composition 
wholly  imperceptible  to  the  palate.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  that  any  mineral  water  of  the  same  class  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  .Europe,  possessing  such  powerful  properties  as  the 
sand  rock  spring,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  in  hi9 
own  words  the  result  of  the  several  experiments  which  diat  very 
accurate  chemist  Dr.  Marcet  has  made  on  this  water,  in  order  to 
determine  its  component  parts,  and  which  he  has  made  the 
subject  of  a  very  valuable  paper  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  It  ap- 
pears from  Dr.  Marcet's  analysis  that  each  pint,  or  16  ounce 
measure,  of  aluminous  chalybeate  water,  contains  the  following 
ingredients  :•— 

»  Grains. 

Of  Carbonic  acid  gas  three-tenths  of  a  cubit  inch. 

Sulphate  of  iron  in  the  state  of  crystallized  green  7  ..  ^ 

sulphate J  -*!  * 

Sulphate  of  alumina,    a  quantity   of  which,    ify 

brought    to    the    state  of   crystallized    alum,  >  31 '6 

would  amount  to j 

Sulphate  of  lime,  dried  at  160^ 10*1 

Sulpliate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt  crystallized   . .  3*6 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt  crystallized  ....  16*0 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt  crystallized 4'0 

Silica    . . , 0*7 

107-4 

Dr.  Marcet  goes  on  further  to  state,  that  be  is  not  acquainted 
with  .any  chalybeate  or  alumTnoas  spring  in  the  chemical  history 
of  mineral  wkters  tliat  can  be  compared^  in  regard  to  strength, 
with  that  just  described.  The  Hartfell  water  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Harley  Green  Spaw  near  Halifax  in  Yorksihire,  both  of 
which  appear  to  be  analogous  to  this  in  chemical  com'pdfiition^ 
and  were  considered  as  the  stfQiJgest  impregnations  of  the  kind, 
are  stated  by  Dr.  Garnett  to  contain,  the  one  only  about  1-^  * 
grains,  and  the  other  40  grains,  of  saline  matter  in  each  pint. 
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The  tooic  pawexs  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  as  i^f^Hcable  to  a 
great  variety  of  painful  and  obstinate  diseases,  even  when  admi- 
nistered under  the  .ordinary  forms  of  pre^ription,  and  more 
particularly  when  given  in  a  state  of  dilution,  are  well  known  to 
the  profession  5  anil  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  further 
combinatioji  of  this  active  remedy  with  alum  so  prepared  by 
nature,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  applied  in  very  considerable 
proportions  over  a  Urge  surface  of  the  stomach  without  injuring 
(hat  organ,  are  circumstances  which  I  am  convinced  will  not 
escs^e  the  observation  of  medical  men,  ,  Since  the  period  of  my 
first  discovering  this  water,  and  ascertqining  its  properties,  I 
have  employed  it  very  extensively  both  in  my  public  and  private 
practUie;  and  the  result  of  my  experience  of  its  effects  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  tonic  of  the  most  powe^^l  kind^  ar^d,  as  such, 
singularly  efficacipi^  io  the  cure  ^  aU  diseases  termed  asthenic, 
axising  from  a  relaxiqd  bsbit  and  languid  ctrculatk>n. 

in  addition  to  the  high  opinion  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
form  of  its  good  effects,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
add  the  testimonies  of  other  medical  men  of  the  first  respecta- 
bilijty,  particularly  of  n^y  friends  Dr.  Saunders  and  Pr.  Lem*- 
priere^  the  former  of  whom,  in  a  letter  I  some  tinife  since  had 
the  honour  to  receive  from  him,  i^fcHrmed  me  he  Lad  experieoced 
the  benefical  effects  of  the  water  in,  cases  oi  uterine  faamkOiThagy, 
excessive  discharges  of  fiuor  albij^^  and  in  incipient  caaes  of 
diseased  icterus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  progress  to  ukeratioiiy  as 
also  in  chlorosis  \  and  that  be  was  persuaded  it  woald  be  found 
useful  m  dyspeptic  cases,  and  in  chronic  diarrbnas.  Ttie  latter 
Gentleman,  who  is  phvsician  to  the  forces  at  the  arn^y  dcp6t 
hospital  in  the  island,  has  authoriied  me  to  say  he  has  given  the 
water  in  upwards  of  200  cases  at  that  establishment  (wiiere  be 
ako  still  continues  to  administer  it)  principally  ec^sisting  of 
thc«e  terminating  in,  or  copnected  with,  chronic  debili^v;  but 
more  particularly  in  patients  who  have  been  reduced  by  long 
residence  in  warm  climates,  by  visceral  obstructions,  obstinate 
intermittents,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  like^  and  whece 
the  ordinary  tonics,  both  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom, 
had  failed  to  prodiuee  the  desired  effects.  In  such  cases,  pro- 
vided ^he  thorax  and  abdominal  viscera  had  not  been  materially 
impaired ;  or,  if  they  had  been  previously  diseased,  the  mofe 
important  symptoms  had  l)een  removed;  this  mineral  water 
iiever  failed  to  produce  tlie  most  speedy  and  most  beneficial 
effects,  such  as  he  had  not  before  observed  in  any  other  remedy, 
evinced  by  a  rapid  imi^ovement  in  the  patient's  countenance, 
spirits,  and  appetite,  and  ultimalely  by  a  permanent  estabUsh-* 
ment  of  his  health. 

The  mode  in  which  I  Ixave  usually  administered  this  medicine, 
and' which  I  believe  in  general  hais  been  adopted  by  others,  has 
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been  in  tlie  first  place  to  evacuate  the  patient's  bowels  by  a  dose 
of  rhubaib  and  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  or  other  mild  ape- 
rients, in  oj'der  to  remove  any  vitiated  bile,  or  other  of^nding 
matters  which  may  have  accumulated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
then  to  begin,  the  following  morning  after  breakfast,  with  one 
ounce  of  the  water  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  pure  rain-watery 
and  this  is  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day,  at  proper  intervals* 
In  a  few  days,  if  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach,  this 
quantity  may  be  increased  to  two  ounces  of  the  water,  diluted  as 
before,  three  times  a  day.  After  this  the  dilution  may  be  gra- 
dually diminished  until  it  can  be  taken  in  the  pure  state,  and  the 
dose  of  the  water  may  be  also  increased  by  degrees  till  it  ulti- 
mately amounts  to  four  ounces  four  times  a  day,  making  in  the 
whole  one  pint  in  tbe  24  hours,  which  has  been  the  most  that 
has  evier  been  found  necessary  to  prescribe  in  one  day,  even  in 
the  most  obstinate  cases  of  intermitting  fevers  brought  from 
Wakhcren. 

Sometimes  in  very  delicate  and  irritable  stomachs  the  water 
may  produce  nausea ;  and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  may  excite 
vomiting :  these  unpleasant  efiects  are,  however,  easily  obviated 
by  adding  to  it  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy,  the  compound  tincture 
of  cardamom,  or  other  aromatic  tinctures;  taking  care  to  obviate^ 
costiveness,  during  the  course. 

The  aluminous  chalybeate  spring  issues  from  a  cliff  on  the 
S.S-W,  tide  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  immediately  under  St 
Catharine's  Down,  in  the  parish  of  Chale,  between  the  village 
of  which  and  the  village  of  Niton  it  ia  nearly  equidistant.  Its 
distance  from  the  sea-shore  is  about  150  yards,  and  elevation 
about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  views  from  tbe 
spot  are  highly  interesting,  commanding  the  under  cliff  to  the 
cast,  the  Britbh  Channel  to  the  south,  the  winding  coast  ta  the 
west,  and  at  increasing  distances  Freshwater  Clifl6,  the  Needles, 
St.  Alban's  Head,  and  tlie  Island  of  Portland.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  aluminous  chalybeate 
water  are  not  confined  to  its  internal  use;  for  being  applied 
CKternally  as  a  lotion  it  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  particularly  in  die  cure  of  scrofulous  sores,  foul 
ulcers,  tinea  capitis,  scrofulous  opthalmia,  and  in  all  herpetic 
diseases  of  th^  skin. 
^  For  a  more  able  and  detailed  account  of  this  water  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  your  readers  to  a  most  excellent  report  of  it  by  Dr. 
Lempriere,  which  embraces  every  thing  that  at  present  has  been 
noticed  on  the  subject,  either  by  myself,  or  the  Gentlemen  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  this  new  remedy. 
I  have  the  Ijpnour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Newport,  hk  of  Wight,  T.  L,  WATfifiWORTH. 
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Article  VI, 
Description  tf  a  Chum.    By  H«  Robettson,  M.D« 

(With  a  Plate-) 

The  model  from  which  the  drawing  (plates  6  and  7)  was 
taken^  resembles  considerably  the  frame  of  an  air-pump.  Its 
base  is  a  board  of  12\  inches  by  9  5  from  which  ascend  four 
pillars  in  two  rows,  \  7i  inches  in  height ;  the  front  row  is  9 
inches  distant.  Those  forming  the  back  row  are  placed  at  an 
inten'al  of  74^  inches.  These  are  joined  together,  at  the  top  by 
cross  pieces  of  wood,  and  are  5  inches  separated.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  pillars  there  is  a  pierpendicular  wheel  7  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  row  of  pegs  round  the  margin  to  the  front :  it  turlns  by  a 
winch  bundle,'  projecting  from  the  machine,  atnd  throws  the 
wheel  by  an  axis  running  tbubygh  a  semicircular  piece  of. wood 
fixed  upctti  the  cross  beams,  i  S-^  inches  below  the  beam  which 
joins  the  te^a  of  the  plHars  of  the  front  row  there  is  another 
cross  beaim,  stretching  between  the  pillars,  andwhich  is  perfo* 
rated  to. admit  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood:  and  between  the 
upper  and  lower  beams  there  is  an  horizontal  wheel,  with  per- 
pendicular spokes  -J.  inch  distant  from  each  other.  This  wheel 
resembles  the  capstan  of  a  ship.  The  cylindrical  piece  of  wood 
which  penetrates  the  lower  beam. passes  through  this  wheel,  to 
which  it  is  fixed,  the  top  of  it  moving  easily  in  a^  groove  of  the 
upper  beam.  .This  iryHndrical  piece  of  wood  descends  below 
the  lower  beam  about  6^  inches,  the  extremity  of  which  has  a 
groove  and  a  notch,  that  it  may  join  with  a  piece  of  wood*  of  a  , 
corresponding  form,  about  10  inches  in  length,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  armed  with  four  pieces  of  wood  2  inches  long,  by  li  ia 
breadth,  ^  inch  thick,  and  |)erforated  with  holes.  The  joining 
of  the  cylinder  is  secured  by  a  wooden  ring,  made  with  a  groove 
to  adapt  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  notch.  The  lower  pjy-t  of 
the  cylinder  descends  into  a  barrel  7t  inches  deep,  and  in 
diameter  7  inches.  The  barrel  is  covered  by  two  pieces  of 
wood,  which  fit  exactly  to  its  brim,  with  a  space  to  admit  the 
play  of  the  descending  cylinder;  and  that  the  milk  in  the  opera- 
tion of  churning  should  not  be  dashed  out.  The  barrel  is  made 
of  hard  wood,  hooped  with  brass,  and  is  kept  firm  in  its  place 
by  a  raising  upon  the  board  forming  the  base. 

This  kind  of  churn  is  used  in  Spain.     The  Editor  has  been   ^ 
informed  that  there  is  one  of  a  similar  construction  driven  by 
water^  that  has  been  for  some  time  used  in  Aberdeenshire, 
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Article  VII. 

Talles  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Thb  diversity  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  different  nations 
occasions  considerable  trouble  to  th^  readers  of  foreign.  bo^»  of 
science,  and  sometimes  even  prevents  them  fron;)  fuliy  c^ompj^e? 
bending  their  authors.  On  that  account  we  think  it  \vill.bQ  at- 
tended with  considerable  conveui^ce  to  our  readers  if  wc  insert 
in  this  place  tables  of  the  n^ost  common  weights  and  meas:^re9 
that  occur  in  foreign  books.  As  this  journal  np^y  li||(e^4§^  &li 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  we  shall  for  tk,eir  cQuvenience  in- 
sert a}so  tables  ofthe  weights  and  oo^easures  i^sed  in  Eng^od. 

I.  English  Weights  and  Measures. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  weights  used  m  England ;  namely? 
Troy  weight  and  Avoirdupois  weight.  The  sm5lest  w^iglU  in 
both  is  the  gratn^  which  was  conceived  when  first  brought  into 
use,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  ripe  barley  well 
dried.  The  Avoirdupois  weight  is  the  one  in  common  use,  and 
is  employed  to  weigh  all  heavy  articles.  Hence  it  does  not 
usually  descend  so  Tow  as  the  grain.  Troy  weight  (so  called, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  because  employed  at  a  great  annual 
fair  at  Troys,  a  town  in  France)  is  used  for  weighing  gold  and 
silver,  ajiothecaries'  goods,  and  some  other  artiolei^.  It  is  the 
weight  always  employed  in  English  chemical  books,  Except 
when  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

1.  Troy  weight, 

24:  grains  make 1  pennyweight,  marked  dwt. 

20  pennyweights  . I  oimce,  marked  oz. 

12  ounces    . .  • 1  pound,  marked  lb. 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight, 

16  drams 1  ounce. 

16  ounces 1  pound. 

28  pounds 1  quarter,  marked  qrs. 

4  quarters 1  hundred  weight,  marked  C.wt, 

20  hundred  weight 1  ton,  marked  T. 

3.  Troy  weight,  by  Apothecaries,  is  divided  as  follows,  and  is 
then  known  by  ibe  name  of  Apoihecaries'  weight. 

20  -grains  make 1  scruple,  marked  3» 

5  scruples 1  dram,  marked  5, 

8  drams 1  ounce,  marked  3* 

12  ounces ^ .  1  pound. 
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An  AVotrdupois  j*>ilnd  is  equal  to  7002  Troy  gmins.  Front 
this  all  the  parts  of  Avoirdupois  weight  may  be  easily  estimated, 

4.  Eaglish  measures  of  length. 

S  inches  mak« « •  • I  palm. 

2*64  palms 4  • . .  1  Gunter's  link. 

1*1  S6  Gunter's  links  or  3  palms ........  1  span« 

1^  span  or  12  inches 1  foot. 

H  feet ., ,, ..  1  cubjt.' 

3  feet  or  2  cubits 1  yard. 

If  yards  ot  S  feet 1  pace. 

1^  paeeorGfieet 1  fathom. 

5^  yartfs 1  pole. 

4  •  poles  or  66  feet 1  Gunter's  thain* 

40  poles I  furlong. 

8  furlongs  or  1^60  yards *...  1  inile 

The  English  ell  contains  one  yard  and  a  quarter,  or  45  inches. 

6i  English  wine  measure. 

28*875  cubic  inches  trtake 1  pint. 

2        pints  w.  • .  k  •  • 1  quart. 

4        quarts 1  gallon. 

18        gallohs 1  rundlet. 

Sl-i-      gallons • . , , ......'. . . .'. .  1  barrel. 

42        gallohs 1  tierce. 

^        gallo&s.  ..k.. 4 1  hothead. 

84  gallons,  or  1-^  hogshead  ••......••  1  puncheon. 

1^      puncheon.  .  • • 1  but. 

2  .       huts,  or  4  hogsheads 1  tun. 

Sir. George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn  determined,  by  very  accurate 
experiments,  that  the  difference  between  the  length  of  two  pen- 
dulums vibrating  42  and  84  times  in  a  minute  of  mean  time, 
in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  113  feet  above  the  level  of  thq. 
sea,  in  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  tvhen  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  fiO  inches,  is  59*89358  inches  of  parliamentary 
standard.  A  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  29*5  inches^  and  the  thermometer  at  60°  weighs  ac- 
cording to  a  mean  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh's  experiments 
252*506  grains  Troy,  and  in  vacuo  252'806  grains.*  From 
these  data  the  English  weights  and  measures  might  be  restored 
againsupposlhg  thfett  lost. 

II.  French  Weights  alid  Measures. 

*rhert  ate  two  sorts  of  French  weiights  and  treasures  that 
require  to  be  known;  namely,  the  old  ones  employed  before  the 

•  JPM1.  Tnuis.  nw,  voU  Uttvlii.  p.  ISS. 
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revolution  and  the  new  ones  introduced  by  the  revolotionaiy 
government. 

1 .  Old  French  weights. 

The  Paris  weights  used  by  all  men  of  science  before  the  revo- 
Itttion,  are  divided  as  follows. 

72  grains  make 1  gros. 

8  gros 1  ounce. 

16  ounces •   1  pound. 

A  French  denier  or  scruple  is  24  grains  :  a  marc  is  8  ounces^ 
or  half  a  pound. 

From  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  (Phil, 
Trans.  1742,  Vol.  xlii.  p.  285)  we  learn  that  the  Paris  pound 
weighs  exactly  7560  Troy  grains.  ^  Hence  the  French 

Grain  is  equal  to 0*8203 1 25  Troy  grains. 

The  gros 59-0625 

The  ounce 472-5 

I'o  reduce  old  French  weights  into  English  grains^  we  have 
only  to  multiply  them  by  these  numbers  respectively. 

2.  Old  French  measures  of  length. 

12  lines  make * 1  inch. 

12  inches 1   foot. 

6  feet 1  toise. 

It  appears  from  an  exact  measurement  made  by  Dr.  Maskelyne^ 
that  at  the  temperature  of  61°  the  Paris  toise  is  equal  to  76*7344 
English  inches.*     Hence  we  have 

The  French  line  =    0-088813  English  inches 
inch  =     1-065755 
foot  =  12789060 

To  reduce  old  French  measures  to  English  inche^^  we  have 
only  to  multiply  by*these  numbers  respectively. 

3.  Old  French  measures  of  capacity. 

4  poisons  make 1  chopine. 

2  chopines 1  pinte. 

8  pintes 1  septier  or  veltc. 

36  septiers 1  muid  de  vin. 

The  pinte  was  legally  equal  to  48  cubic  French  inches.  From 
this  all  the  other  measures  of  capacity  may  be  easily  deduced. 
A  French  cubic  foot  is  equal  to  1*2105  English  cubic  feet. 
Hence  French  cubic  feet  may  be  converted  into  English  by 
multiplying  by  that  number. 

*  Si 

•  Phil,  Trans.  1T63,  vol,  Wiii.  p.  2T4. 
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III.  New  French  IVeighis  and  Measures. 

After  the  revolation  the  French,  introduced  a  new  set  of 
weights  and  measures,  all  decimal;  the  basis  from  which  they 
were  all  constructed  was  the  metrcy  which  was  made  equal  to 
the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian.  The 
metre  was  carefully  compared  with  an  English  standard  measure 
of  49  inches  in  length,  made  by  Troughton,  and  lent  by  Mr, 
Pictet  to  a  committee  of  the  French  Institute  for  the  purpose* 
From  this  comparison,  attending  to  some  observations  on  the 
subject  made  by  Dr.  Young,  the  following  tables  of  the  values 
of  the  new  French  measures  and  weights  in  English  measures 
and  heights  have  been  constructed. 

!•  Measures  of  length,  the  metre  being  at  32®,  the  foot  at  62. 

Enslish  Inches. 

Millimetre •  0-039S7 

Centimetre 0-39371 

Decimetre 3-93710 

Metre 39-37100 

Decametre '        393.71000 

Hecatometre 3937*10000 

Chiliometre 39371-00000 

Myriometre 393710-00000 

Miles.  Fur.    Yds.  Ft.  Inches. 

A  decametre  18 • 0    0       10    2    97 

A  hecatometre 0    0     109    1     I 

A  chiliometre 0    4    213     1     10-2 

A  myriometre. 6     1     156    0    6 

8  cbiliometres  are  nearly  5  miles. 


2.  Measures  of  capacity. 

cubic  Inches  Englisb. 

Millilitre  or  centimetre  cube.  . .  0-06103 

Centilitre 0-61028 

Decilitre 6-10280 

Litre,  or  cubic  decimetre 61*02800 

Decalitre 610*28000 

Hecatolitre 6102*80000 

Chiliolitre. 61028-00000 

MyrioUtre  . 610280-00000 

A  litre  is  nearly  2-J.  wine  pints:  14  decalitres  are  pearly  3 
wine  pints.    A  chiliolitre  is  1  tun,  12*75  wine  gallons, 
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3.  Weights. 

A  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  pore  water 
td  its  niRxinnim  of  density,  it  has  been  fbund  emal  to  18*S27 
Freticb  grains,  of  which  576  mode  47^*5  Eoj^h;  mod 
4»^  5058  grammes  make  a  pound  of  the  Standard  of  the  mint 

at  Paris. 

Bofliflii  GnUttk 

Milligramme •  •  •  • 0*0154 

Centigr^uQme • « • # »  0*1544 

Decigramme  .  « , » •  •'.  •    •         1*5444 

Gramme • 18*4440 

Ijecftigramme .  ..••»••.•.«..»«•         154*4402 

Hecatogramme ««..*»••••       1544*4023     * 

Chiliogramme 15444*0234 

Myriogramme  ....%.. 154440*2344 

A  decagramme  is  6  dwts.  10*44  grains  Troy ;  or  5*65  drams 
avoirdupois,  A  hecatogramme  is  30  ounces^  8*5  drams  avoir- 
dupois. A  chiliogramme  i§  21bs.  3oz,  5dV.  avoirdupois.  A 
myriogrdmme  is  22  lbs.  1'15  oz.  avoirdupois*  100  myrio* 
grammes  are  J  ton,  wanting  32-8  lbs* 

4.  A^riiHati  measured. 

Are,  1  square  decametre ^ »  3*^5  perches, 

Hecatare ...  2  a(;res,  1  rood,  S5*4  perdies, 

5.  Forfirewoodk 

Decistere,  ^  stere   •.,,..     3*5317  cubic  feet  English, 
Stere,  1  cubic  metre 35*3171  cubic  feet. 

6,  Money.     Cof^r. 

Centime,  1  ^amme ,     15'4  English  graim, 

5  centimes,  or  sous 77*2 

Decime • .  •  *  • » •  1^4*4 

a  Decimes 308*8 

Silver  ^  or  fl  fine. 

Fratic,  5  grammes 3'  dwts.  5*4  griiins. 

5  francs 16  dwts.  2*1 

The  ffanc  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  livre  tournois,  and  worth 
about  lOd. 

IV.  German  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  weights  used  in  Germany  are  very  various.  But  those 
that  usually  occur  in  chemical  books  are  the  apothecaries' 
lyeights^  poiQmonly  I^ndvya  b^  the  name  of  the  Noremburg 
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Medicinal  weights.    They  are  divided  precisely  as  our  English 
Apothecaries'  weight,  or  as  follows  :— 

20  grains  make • .  • . .  1  scruple. 

3  scruples     . .  • » • .  1  dram. 

8  drams    » . . . .  1  ounce. 

12  ounces 1  pound. 

According  to  Gren,  1  Nuremburg  tb.  s=i:  0*959266  of  an 
English  Troy  pound.  The  same  ratio  exists  between  the  respec- 
tive ounces,  drams,  scruples,  and  grains.  Hence,  to  reduce 
Nuremburg  weights  to  their  respective  English,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  by  0'J>59266. 

There  is  another  weight  in  common  use  in  Germany^  namely, 
the  C!ologne  mark,  or  mark  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  employed  in 
weighing  gold  and  silver,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  chemical 
books.    It  is  thus  subdivided : — 

256  standard  partfr  (Recht  pfenningtheil)  make  1  pfenning. 
4  pfennings  (pennyweights  or  deniers)    ....  1  quentc^en* 

4  quentchens  (drams)  . . . .  ^ 1  fottu 

2  loths •  • «...  1  ounce. 

8  ounces 1  mark. 

It  appears  from  Gren  that  1  Cologne  ounce  is  equal  to 
0*939018  of  a  Troy  ounce,  and  the  Cologne  marc  is  equal  to 
7*5 12144  Troy  ounces.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the 
Cologne  wdghts  to  the  English  Mandard. 

The  common  measure  of  length  id  Germany  is  the  Rhinland 
foot,  which,  like  our  own,  is  divided  into  12  inches* 

English  Id£hes. 

1  Rhinland  foot  =   12-341 
1  Rhinland  inch  ts     1-02842 

V.  Swedish  Weights  and  Measured. 

The  Swedish  pound  is  divided  in  the  tome  manner  as  our 
apothecaries*  pound.  A  Swedish  pound  weighs  6556  grains 
Troy.  Hence  an  English  Troy  grain  u  equal  to  1'1S8194 
Swedish  grains.  And  to  reduce  Swedish  grains  to  English  we 
most  multiply  by  that  number. 

The  Swedish  inch  is  equal  to  1-238435  English  inched. 

The  Swedish  kanne  is  equal  to  100  Swedish  cubical  inches. 
it  is  equal  to  189*9413  English  cubic  inches. 

The  lod,  a  weight  sometimes  used  by  Bergman,  is  the  32d 
part  of  a  Swedish  pound. 
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Article  VIII. 

Astrmwmical  and  Mametical  Observations  at  Hackney  Wtck. 
By  Col.  Beaufoy. 

Latitude  ftl*  32'  40"  North.    Longitude  West  io  Time  6*82": 
1813. 

Time  t  H.  W.    |      Hum  ■*  6TCcawi«b. 

Aprn22,  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  4tliflatellite  8^  56'  59'  8^57'  0582" 

April  26,  Immersion       Ditto    3d     Ditto  8  33  01  8    33  07 '82 

May  4,      Emersion         Ditto     Ist     Ditto  9  16  15  9     16  21*82 

May  15,    Emersion         Ditto    2d     Ditto  10  04  19  10    04  25-83 

N.  B.  The  Obseryations  are  according  to  Mean  Time. 

Rafn  between  the  Slst  of  March  and  the  1st  of  May,  1*624  inches. 

In  the  observations  set  down  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^ 
N^  IV.  an  error  is  committed  in  deducing  the  time  at  Green* 
wich ;  the  longitude  should  have  been  added  to  the  time  at 
H.  W.^  instead  of  being  subtracted. 

Observations  on  the  Variaium  of  the  Needle  continued. 


Month. 

Morning  Observ. 

Noon  Obsery 

Evening  Observ. 

Hour. 

Variation. 

Honr. 

Variation. 

Hoar. 

Variation. 

April  17 
Ditto  18 
Ditto  25 
Ditto  26 
Ditto  27 
Ditto  28 
Ditto  29 
Ditto  30 

9h  00' 
8    45 

24°  08'    15" 
24    04    15 

Ih  20' 
1     30 
1     15 

1     15 
1     10 

240  22' 
24    24 
24    24 

24    22 

24    20 

05" 

52 

12 

07 
40 

6h  30' 
8    30 

240  15'   62" 
24     11     40 

—    — 

—    —    — 

7    00 
7    00 

24    19    40 
24    17    42 

8    25 

24    14    55 

5    30 
7    20 

24    15    20 
24    12    35 

Mean 

8    31 

24    09     18 

12    69 

24    21 

12 

5    46 

24    15    25 

The  mean  of  all  the  observations  made  in  April,  and  in- 
duding  those  of  the  30th  and  Slst  of  March,  is  as  follows :-r^ 


(Morning at    8h  31' ....Variation  24°  09'   18" 
Obserratto«s   <Noon      at  12    59  ....Ditto         84    21     12  >  West. 
4 Evening  at  5    46  ..». Ditto 


1240  09'  18") 
84  21  12  ^ 
24    1$    25  ) 
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Month. 


Morains  Obterr. 


Hour.      Variation. 


NooB  Obserr. 


Hoar.      Variatioo. 


Evening  Obsenr. 


Hour.     Variation. 


May  1 

Ditto  2 

Ditto  S 

Ditto  4 

Ditto  5 

Ditto  6 

Ditto  7 

Ditto  8 

Ditto  9 

Ditto  10 

Ditto  11 

Ditto  12 

Ditto  15 

Ditto  16 

Ditto  17 


8  05  24 

8  50  l24 

9  12  '24 
8  50  .24 

.  I— 


08  21 

09  45 
12  25 

10  32 


Ih  25' 

1  25 

2  35 
1  35 
1  20 


24°  23'  39" 
24  22  24 
24  2K  20 
24  16  30 
24  21  59 


12 

05 


24 
24 


40  24 
10  24 
30  24 
55  |24 


13  42 
II  15 
1!  47 
11  39 

14  27 
11  01 


1  47 
1  27 
1  28 


24  17  42 
24  19  00 
24  19  43 


€»»  SO' 
6  07 
6  35 

6  00 

7  35 
6  45 


240  08'  50'^ 

24  12  11 

24  is  05 

24  12  16 

24  13  45 

24  13  38 


6  45 


7  50  24  09  Si 

8  12  24  40  32 


1  35 

1  20 

1  15 

1  50 

1  30 


24  21  34 

24  19  40 

24  22  07^ 

24  21 

^4  20 


6  20 


24  11  42 

24  14  00 

24  14^42 

24  13  52 

24  13  51 

24  12  50 


05 
12 


6  22 


24  14  02 


It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  3d  of  May  the  maximum  of  the 
variation  was  not  until  35  minutes  past  2;  at  that  time  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  thunder  in  the  west :  but  on  the  next  day. 
May  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  a  thunder  storm  was 
in  the  east,  the  variation  was  only  24°  16'  SC,  the  difference 
being  9^  3(/^ 


Errata  in  the  last  olservations  of  N°*  V.  p.  371. 

March  31,  for  24°  11'  42"  read94<^  21'  42" 
vApril      9,  for  llh  35'  read\2^  35' 

Ditto    U,/orll     25  read  \2    25 

Ditto    12, /or  11     30  read  12    SO 

Ditto    13, /or  11    45  read  12    45 


Article  IX. 

Analyses  of  Books. 

I.  Memoirs  of  ike  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester.     Second  series.    Vol.  II.  1813,  pp.  484. 

This  volume  contaias  the  following  papers: —  ^ 

!•  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  to  ascertain  whether  th§ 
Force  of  Steam  be  in  proportion  to  the  generating  Heat.  By  John 
Sharpe,  Esq.]  It  is  well  known  that  the  elasticity  of  ySteam 
increases  at  a  great  rate  with  the  temperature.  At  212^  its 
elasticity  is  150  times  greater  than  at  32^^  and  at  2Sf?  lis  elastic 


city  15  twice  BS  gFPSt)  find  at  90/  fonr  tnxMs  bs  grcst  as  2i5» 
Now  «B  %team  is  Very  much  eniployed  as  a  moTin^^  force,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  determine  the 
clause  of  ikis  inoreasod  elasticity*  From  the  experioietits  of  Mr. 
Watt  we  team  that  the  latent  heat  of  steafn  is  940^ j  while 
Count  Rumford  makes  it  1020^.  No^V  is  the  increased  elastitity 
<tf  Bteam  owiag  to  bn  increase  in  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  er  to 
all  inci^ease  «^  its  density?  Mr.  Sharpens  experiments  eeem 
do&cluidve  in  iavou^  of  the  last  erf  these  bpitrioits.  tie  a^e^r-^ 
tfeined  two  things:  1,  That  water  heats  equably,  or  in  Uie  same 
time  (sapposmg  the  heating  cause  tfie  same)  from  120^  lip  to  the 
highest  temperature  that  it  cbn  reach  without  bdilii^  (add  that 
temperature  depends  upon  the  pressure).  Suppose,  for  exaiB{de, 
th^t  it  is  heated  10%  or  fro&H  120^  to  130%  in  three  minuti^s; 
it  will  be  heated  from  2}^0°  to  il80°  ib  the  same  time.  This  is  a 
very  curious  fact,  and  not  easily  explain/ed,  unless  we  have 
recourse  to  Mf.  Daltoii*s  supposition,  that  the  thermometer  is 
aa  inaccurate  measure  of  heat.  2%  That  six  ounces  of  steam 
of  212°  condensed  into  water  give  out  as  much  heat  as  she 
ounces  of  steam  at  the  temperature  27^^ ;  but  the  second  sis 
ouaces  come  over  in  a  much  shorter  period  tlian  the  first.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  a  demonstration  that  the  increased  elasticity  oi 
steam  is  owing  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  its  density*  Tliere- 
fore  the  density  of  steam  at  212°  is  150  times  greater  than  at 
32^;  and  its  density  at  252*  is  twice  as  great  as  at  212°.  Hence 
we  have  the  specific  gravity  of  steam  at  different  temperatures, 
as  follows  :— 

Sp.  (Sravity. 

At     32® *•,,..  4 ......  V ... .  0004©      . 

212   *  * . . .  0'«S96 

252 1-3792 

307 .....K..  2-7584 

This  explains  the  elasticity  of  steam  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  brings  it  under  the  same  law  as  common  air,  and  all  the 
other  elastic  fluids. 

2.  On  Respiration  and  Animal  Heal*  By  John  Dalton.] 
This  paper,  was  read  to  the  Manchester  Society  in  1806.  Ttiere 
is  ab  appendix  to  it,  written  in  1810  $  and  a  second  af^ndix. 
written  in  1811.  It  exhibits  tnarks  of  all  the  originality  ana 
ingenuity  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dalton ;  and  had  it  been  pub- 
rlished  when  originally  Written,  it  wbiild  have  produded  a  great 
improvement  in  the  cf^ons  of  physiologist$irelative  to  iespira* 
tion.  But  the  opinions  contained  in  this  ^essay  are  nearly  tb^ 
same  as  those  generally  embraced  b|^  physiologists ;  partly  M 
consequence  of  Mr*  Dakon's  own  opinions,  which  have  beea 
long  knowA  to  the  world,  and  partly  on  account  <7f  the  accurate^ 
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and  vakuble  experiments  pf  AUap  apd  Pepys  on  the  subj[ect. 
The  phenomena  of  respiration  as  described  by  Dahon  in  this 
paper,  and  as  generally  admitted,  are  9s  follows  :-i-A  portion  of 
the  oxygeo  of  the  air  inspired  disappears,  and  isi  replaced  by  an 
ciq^ttal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    Th^  air  esqpired  is  saturat^4 
wkh  moisture,  and  its  temperature  is  raised  to  about  98^.    Mr^ 
IMlton  adopts  the  theory  of  Crawford,  that  respiration  b  th^ 
aotirceof  animal  heat;  and  in  bis  secont}  ^pendix  be  eadea-* 
vours  lo  refute  the  objections  to  this  thec^  brought  by  Mr. 
iBrodie.     Grawfovd's  theoify  dep^cjs  upon  tb^  two  foUowipg 
propofiitions :  I.  The  specific  heat  of  oxygen  gas.  13  greater  thau 
tbat  of  c^vhonic  acid.     ?•  The  speci|i,Q  h^sit  of  arterial  blood  iii 
^f»atef  than  that  of  venous  blood-    If  tba^e  propositipo^  bo 
Inaccurate,  Crawford^?  theory  fells  to  the  groviid.    r^w  \s\  thq 
last  aumbe*  of  the  Jmrnls  of  JPhilosopJ^  (p.  3S9)  tbi^re  i&  9 
tftUe  of  the  specific  heat  of  th^  gasj^s  from  th<s  experiments  of 
I^^taroche  and  Berard,  &om  which  it  appears  ths^t  the  specifiq 
beaA  €xt  o9kyg^n  gas  is  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  gss  9s  tbe  numberi 
8*2a$l :  0f2i^lO:.    Now  if  tbes^  numbears  be  correi^tj^  the  first  of 
Crawford's  prc^^ition/s  falls  to  the  ground^    Suppose  iif>  cubic 
vnehes  of  air  to  be  drawn  into  the  kmgs  by  one  ip^r^tiou,  and 
that  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  gas  is  converted  into  cairlponic  ^Qid 
gas ;  from  the  above  numbers  we  see  that  -^th  of  the  heat  of 
ibe  oxygen  gas;  woujld  be  disengaged.    Let  us  suppo^se  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  inspired  to  be  60°,  and  that  of  the  aur  expired 
to  b^  91^^ »    Ttio  whole  ^.  cubic  inches  of  th^  ^if  wijil.  have  been 
heated  ^B°.     fio^  li^t  u^  suppose  the  absolute  quantity  of  hesit 
in  i\m  oxygen  to  be  10000°;  theqi^ity  of  h/eat  tbu3  djU^n- 
gaged  would  be  6$6P.     This  being  divided  iqjto  ^0  portions 
would  heat  the  wbol<f  air  only  a3°,  ojf  from  60°  to  9^° ;  so  tbat 
the  whole  heat  evolved  would^  not  be  su^cieut  to  raise  tlie  ojuc 
in^ed  to  tbe  temperature  of  tl^  body.    lo  |i»ct,  it  would  not 
produce  so  great  an  egei^  as  I  have  supposed;  for,  according  to 
the  taUe  of  Delarocbe  and  Berard,  the  specific  heat  of  a^isote  is 
0*2754^  so  tbat  a  degree  of  hea^  from  oxygen  gas  would  not 
heat  azotic  gas  quite  a  degree.     It  follows  hom  this,  that  if  tbe 
table  of  Ddaroche  and  Berard  be  correct,  Crawford's  theory  of 
animal  heat  must  be  given  up.     I  do  not  know  how  the  experi- 
r,    raents  of  the  French  Gentlemen  were  made,    and  therefore 
cannot  say  what  confidence  may  be  placed  in  them  ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  letter  by  BerthoUet,  in  which  he  declares,  tliat  he  has  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  Now  Mr.  Dalcon  will 
acknowledge,  I  think,  that  Berthollet  is  not  very  apt  to  adopt 
the  opiinions  of  others  without  pretty  strong  evidence.     I  think^j, 
therefore,  we  are  warranted  at  present  in  rejecting  Crawford  5 
theory  altogether,  till  new  and  indisputable  evidence  be  pro- 
duced of  the  truth  of  his  fundamental  principles,  which  ate 
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entirely  oircrtumcd  provided  the  French  experiments  be  accih* 
rate. 

3.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  ly  which  the  Importance  of 
foreign  Commerce  ought  to  be  estimated.  By  Henry  Dewar, 
M.I).]  This  paper  appears  to  have  been  written  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  of  Bonaparte  to  destroy  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  probability  that  these  attempts  would 
be  crowned  with  success :  in  consequence  of  the  well-known 
pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Spence  entitled,  Britain  iTtdependerU  of 
Commerccj  and  the  various  answers  made  to  that  pamphlet.  Dr. 
Dewar  considers  the  effect  of  foreign  commerce  upon  the  wealth, 
the  population,  the  happiness,  and  the  power,  of  this  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  he  thinks,  that  it  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Its  effects  in  promoting  the  population  are,  in 
his  opinion,  confined  to  the  additional  food  which  it  imports  into 
the  country.  He  seems  inclined  to  think  that  foreign  commerce 
at  present  does  not  increase  the  happiness  of  the  country :  thou^ 
he  conceives  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  so  regulated  as  even  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  national  happiness.  He  considers  Mr.' Spence 
as  having  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  the  country  is  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  commerce ;  that  the  loss  of  it  would  occasioa 
considerable  sacrifices;  but  that  they  might  be  borne  without 
ruin :  and  that  even  supposing  foreign  commerce  destroyed;  we 
might  still  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  keep  up  our 
land  forces  as  we  do  at  present. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Origin  of  Figurative  Language* 
By  the  Rev.  William  Johns.]  The  author  conceives  that 
words  were  chiefly  used  at  first  in  a  figurative  sense  from  neces- 
sity ;  because  the  language  did  not  afford  any  other  means  of 
expressing  tlie  idea  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  speaker  to 
convey.  In  process  of  time  many  of  these  words  lost  ^  their 
original  signification,  and  were  only  used  in  their  figurative 
sense:  thus  they  ceased  to  be  figurative.  Mr.  Johns  thinks 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  language  at  fit^t  consisted  of  nothing 
but  nouns;  and  that  all  other  words,  adjectives  and  verbs  few 
example,  were  only  nouns  used  in  a  figurative  sense  :  though  in 
process  of  time  many  of  these  words  lost  theiroriginal  meaning, 
and  came  to  be  used  only  as  adjectives  or  verbs. 

5.  On  the  Measure  of  Moving  Force,  By  M.  Peter  Ewart.]  ^ 
This  is  a  very  long  and  most  able  defence  of  a  doctrine  which. 
has  been  in  some  measure  proscribed  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France.  The  subject  occasioned  a  most  violent  controversy 
among  mathematicians,  which,  after  continuing  for  above  30 
years,  was  at  last  dropped  about  JO  years  ago;  and  the  general 
opinion  at  present  entertained  upon  the  subject  is,  that  It  was 
nothing  else  than  a  dispute  about  terms.  The  question  was, 
whetlier  mechanical  force  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mass  nult^* 
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plied  into  the  velocity,  or  into  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The 
last  of  theSe  opinions  was  adopted  by  Hooke  and  by  Huyg^ns  in 
consequence  of  their  observations  on  the  motions  of  pendulums. 
It  was  also  adopted  by  Smeaton  in  consequence  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  mechanical  action  of  water.  It  was  embraced  by 
Leibnitz,  and  by  his  particular  friends  and  supporters,  the  Ber- 
noullis.  And  as  the  opposite  opinion  had  been  advanced  by 
Newton,  it  became  involved  in  the  Leibnitzian  controversy  with 
the  Newtonians.  All  the  followers  of  Leibnitz  embraced  his 
determination,  while  the  Newtotiians  as  strenuously  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Newton,  The  French  were  induced  to  coincide  with 
the  Newtonians^  because  the  same  measure  of  force  had  been 
employed  by  Descartes.  Thus  the  measure  of  force  adopted 
came  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  two  opposite  and  hostile 
sects,  and  each  party  rather  struggled  for  victory  than  for  the 
cause  of  truth.  That  this  party  spirit  is  not  quite  extinguished 
in  this  country  I  had  a  very  remarkable  proof  soon  after  the 

fublication  of  Dr.  Woliaston's  lecture  on  the  subject  in  1806. 
was  told  by  a  very  sensible  Gentleman,  a  good  mathematician^ 
and  one  who  had  attended  particularly  to  natural  philosophy,  that 
Dr.  Wollaston  must  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  me- 
chanics/* because  he  defended  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Smeaton. 
Such  is  the  z^  that  still  remains  in  this  country  in  favour  of  the 
Newtonian  doctrine.  Mr.  Ewart  supports  the  opinion  of  Smeaton 
with  great  forccof  reasoning.  The  essay  is  remarkable  for  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subiect  which  the  author  displays^ 
and  for  the  great  perspicuity  of  nis  reasoning,  which  is  the  con- 
fdquence  of  this  extensive  knowledge.  He  gives  a  number  of 
examples,  which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the  common 
notion,  discusses  these  examples,  and  gives  us  a  very  full  history 
of  the  opinions  of  mechanical  writers  on  the  subject.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  some  of  his  cases  appear  to  me  fully  capable 
of  solution  according  to  the  common  notion;  while  others  are 
fo  complicatied  that  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  them.  The  most 
striking  cases  in  favour  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  are  those  in 
whicli,  if  we  adopt  the  common  opinion,  a  rotatory  motion 
seems  to  be  produced  without  any  force  at  alL  Wc  irecommend 
Mr.  Ewart's  essay  to  the  attention  of  mechanical  philosophers, 
as  by  far  the  best  defence  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  thai  we 
"  ave  ever  seen,  and  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  erf  the  author. 

6.  Account  of  a  remarkable  Effect  produced  lif  a  Stroke  of 
Lightning  ;  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Thomas  Henry,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
&c.  President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society^  from 
Matthew  Nicholson,  Esq.  Ivith  remarks  on  the  same  by  Mr. 
Henry,]  This  contains  an  account  of  a  very  uncommon  acci- 
dent^ which  happened  at  Mr«  Chadwicke*8  bouse,   about  five 
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mite  from  Manchester,  oa  the  4th  of  Septerobefy  1809,  A 
v^ry  loud  exploaiou  of  thunder  took  place^  and  the  front  wall  of 
the  coal  vault,  cpntaioing  about  7000  bricks,  and  weighing 
about  26.  ton§,  was  gradually  lifted  up  entire,  and  moved  nine 
feet  forwards  froni  its  former  position.  Mr.  Henry  compares 
this  to  the  thunder-storm  at  Coldstream,  described  by  Mr.  J&ry- 
done  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  I7^7j  and  explained 
XSX  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Lord  Stanhope.  He  conceive* 
i^  to  have  been  a  case  of  the  returning  siroke.  The  lightning 
is3ued  out  of .  the  earth  by  the  coal  vault  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium in  the  clouds  over  head. 

7.  Theorems  and  Problems  intended  to  elucidate  the  mecha^ 
meal  Principle  called  Vis  Viva.  By  Mr.  John  Gough.]  By  z/is 
viva  Mr.  Gough  means  the  whole  force  oppased  by  a  body  in 
motion  to  a  retarding  force  which  impedes  its  progress;  and 
conversely,  it  is  the  whole  force  accumulated  in  a  l^y  by  the 
actioa  of  ^ny  motive  force,  which  puts  that  body  in  motion. 
These  theoreois  and  problems  being  mathematical  demonstra-* 
tions  could  not  be  understood  in  an  abridged  form.  I  must 
therefore  of  necessity  refer  tlxe  reader  to  the  volume  itself^ 

8.  On  the  Theories  of  the  Excitement  of  Galvanic  Eleo- 
iricity.  By  William  Henry,  M.D.  F,R.S.  Sc]  Two  .different 
explanations  of  the  energy  of  the  galvanic  battery  have  been 
given :  the  first  entirely  electrical,  the  second  chemical.  There 
1$  a  third,  in  which  the  two  preceding  agents  are  combined 
together.  1.  When  zinc  and  copper  are  brought  in  contact^ 
the  zin<;  becomes  positive,  and  the  copoer  negative.  Hence 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  zinc.  The  iroper- 
iect  cpndiJlctor  in  contact  witji  the  zinc  receives  this  redundancy, 
and  conveys  it  to  the  second  plate  of  copper.  In  this  manner 
the  cftjctricity  travels  from  one  end  of  the  Ijattery  to  the  other, 
and  accumulates  as  it  proceeds  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Such  was 
Volta's  original  explanation*  Mr.  Cuthberton  accounted  for 
the  progressive  motion  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  on 
the  zinc.  But  this  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  prodi- 
gious effects  produced  by  some  liquids  when  compared  to  others, 
nor  does  it  show  us  why  all  eftect  ceases  with  the  chemical  action 
of  the  liquid  on  the  plates;  nor  why  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved 
from  the  copper,  while  it  is  the*  zinc  that  is  cikiefly  dissolved. j||^ 
2.  When  a  metal  is  oxydated  it  gives  out  electricity.  Electricityflp 
in  a  pure  state  can  pass  through  perfect  conductors;  but  it  only 
passes  through  imperfect  ones  when  combined  with  hydrogen. 
Hence  the  evolution  of  electricity  depends  upon  the  chemlea) 
action  of  ahe  metal  on  the  liquid.  Hehce  the  hydrogen  is 
evolved  from  the  copper.  Hence  the  energy  of  the  battery  in 
proportional  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  plate?.  Such  is  tht 
chemical  theory  of  Dr.  Bostock^  but  ii  is  founded  pa  premises^ 
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ivhich  liave  utvev  b^en  proved  to  exist,  and  assumes  the  mvjsible 
passage  of  a  currept  of  hydrogen  gas  tli rough  a  liquid,  whiuh  it 
is  difficult  to  undcijstfind.  3»  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  given  a 
theory  of  the  galvanic  energy,  in  which  he  unites  the  two  pre- 
ceding explanations.  He  conceives  that  when  the  batter)^,  for 
example,  is  composed  of  copper^  zinc,  and  solution  of  common 
salt,  the  zinc  becomes  positive,  and  the  eopper  negative.  There- 
fore the  zinc  attracts  the  oxygen  and  acid,  which  are  negative ; 
and  the  copper^  the  hydrogen  and  alkali^  which  are  positive* 
But  this  equitibnum  is  immediately  destroyed  by  the  formation 
of  muriate  of  zinc,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Hence 
the  action  of  the  zinc  and  copper  is  again  repeated,  and  this 
goes  on  as  long  as  the  cli^mical  action  continues^ 

Dr.  Henry  is  of  opinion  that  the  primary  excitement  of  elec- 
tricity is  owing  to  the  chemical  changes ;  but  he  conceives  it  to 
be  essential  to  the  activity  of  the  battery  that  one  set  of  elements 
of  the  fluid  should  have  no  affinity  for  one  of  the  metals.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  example  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  combine  with 
the  zinc  5  but  the  hydrogen  and  alkali  having  no  affinity  for  the 
copper,  deposite  a  portion  of  their  electricity  on  it,  and  thus  the 
accumulation  proceeds.  He  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  the 
two  constituents  of  a  substance  decomposed  by  the  battery  at  the 
two  poles,  though  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  by  supposing  a 
series  of  intermediate  decompositions  to  go  on.  Suppose  water 
to  be  the  substance  decomposed ;  we  may  conceive  a  series  of 
particles  of  water  arranged  between  the  two  poles.  An  atom  of 
oxygen  gas  escapes  at  the  positive  pole.  The  hydrogen  pre- 
viously combined  with  this  atom  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
next  particle  of  water  j  and  this  successive  decomposition  goes 
on  till  it  reaches  the  negative  pole^  when  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
remaining  makes  its  e;scape  in  the  form  of  gas.  This  is  a  very 
ingenious  explanation,  and  as  far  as  water  is  concerned,  appears 
satisfactory.  But  it  will  not  apply  to  other  bodies,  as  Dr*  Henry 
tliinks  it  wilL  Suppose  a  wealt  solution  of  common  salt :  we 
IcDow  that  the  action  of  the  battery  may  be  continued  till  every 
particle  of  the  salt  k  decomposed,  and  all  the  acid  accumulated 
round  one  pole,  and  the  base  round  the  other*  Now  what  must 
happen  when  only  a  single  particle  of  common  salt  remains  to 
be  decomposed  ?  It  is  clear  that  no  series  of  decompositions  take 
place  5  the  acid  must  move  to  one  pole^  and  the  baae  to  the 
other,  through  the  water, 

(Ta  be  coniimied.) 

H,  Tnllvmi  des  E^pfces  Mineraks;  pan*  h  A.  H,  Lucas. 
&econde  partie.  Paris,  1813.]  We  shall  give  an  account  of 
this  book,  if  possible,  in  our  next  Number* 
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III.  A  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical  Instruments^  for  various 
purposes  in  the  Arts  and  Science^,  ivith  Eocperiments  on  Light 
and  Colours.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.H.S.E.]  We 
shall  notice  this  excelleat  work  more  particularly  in  a  future 
Number  of  the  Annals. 

Part  I.  of  Vol.  11.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society 
is  also  published,  and  will  come  under  our  notice  in  a  future 
Number. 


Article  X. 


SCIENTIFIC   INTELLJGENCB;    AND   NOTICES  OF  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED    WITH    SCIENCE. 

1.  Method  of  taking  Ironmoulds  out  of  Cotton. 

Every  body  knows  that  cottons  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  receive 
a  dirty  yellowish,  or  orange  stait^,  from  iron,  which,  if  allowed 
toremsdn,  gradually  corrodes  the  cloth  and  forms  a  hole.'  At 
first  these  stains  are  easily  removed  by  means  of  muriatic  acid, 
-or  any  other  diluted  acid  (except  vinegar) ;  but,  after  they  have 
remained  for  some  time,  acids  hav6  no  effect  upon  them.  It  may 
be  acceptable  to  my  readers  to  point  out  the  method  of  removing 
these  moulds  in  such  inveterate  cases. 

The  iron  in  them  is  in  the  state  of  red  oxide ;  and  it'appears, 
from  various  fects  well  known  to  chemists,  that  the  red  oxide  of 
iron  has  a  much  greater  affinity  for  cotton  cloth  than  the  black 
oxide.  The  object  in  view,  therefore,  should  be  to  bring  the 
iron  in  the  mould  to  the  state  of. black  oxide;  after  which, 
muriatic  acid  will  easily  remove  it.  Now  there  are  two  methods 
of  doing  this ;  both  of  which  in  the  present  case  answer  the 
purpose  completely.  The  first  is  to  touch  the  mould  with  the 
yellow  liquid  formed  by  boiling  a  mixture  pf  potash  and  sulphur 
in  water,  called  hydrogureted  sulphuret  of  potash  by  chemists. 
The  mould  becomes  immediately  black,  and  the  action  of  diluted 
muriatic  acid  immediately  effaces  it.  -The  second  method  is  to 
daub  the  mould  over  with  ink  so  as  to  make  it  quite  black.  After 
this  muriatic  acid  takes  it  out,  as  in  the  former  case.  1  conceive 
that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  nutgalls  in  the  ink, 
which  reduces  the  iron  in  the  mould  to  the  state  of  black  oxide, 

II.  Composition  of  Azote. 

Professor  Berzelius  has  announced,  in  a  letter  to  a  celebrated 
chemist  in  London,  that  he  has  satisfied  himself,  by  a  mode  of 
calculation  which  he  has  not  explained^  that  ussote  is  a  compound 
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of  44*6  of  au  unknown  inflammable  gas^  and  55*4  of  osygen 

III.  Pure  Alumina^ 


gas 


Mr.  Webster  lately  picked  up  a  very  curious  mineral  upon  the 
beach  between  Brighthelmstone  and  Beachy  Head/ It  is  a  white 
substance,  similar  in  appearance  to  a  mass  of  tobacco-pipe-clay  ; 
but  when  examined  by  Dr*  Wollaston  was  found  to  consist  of 
nothing  else  than  pure  alumina.  It  must  have  fallen  down  from 
the  cliff;  but  its  repository  was  not  discovered.  It  would  be  well 
worthy  the  att^tion  of  those  Gentlemen  who  live  near  the  spot 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  petition  of  a  bed  which  would  be  so  . 
interesting  in  many  points  of  view« 

IV.  Atmometer* 

Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  scieiitific  world 
lies  under  such  obligations  for  his  important  discoveries  on  heat, 
and  his  differential  thermometer,  which  enables  us  to  detect  the 
changes  in  temperature  that  take  place  in  any  particular  point  of 
space,  independent  of  the  general  changes  which  are  going  on 
in  the  place  where  the  observations  are  made,  has  lately  con- 
trived an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rate  of  evaporation,  . 
which  promises  to  be  of  essential  service  to  meteorology,  and 
ought  to  make  one  of  the  instruments  of  every  meteorologist,  and 
to  be  carefully  attended  to  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  where  the  instrument  is 
used,  it  would  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  vapour  that  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
answer  the  pi^rpose  of  a  hygrometer  as  well  as  atmemeter^ 

A  representation  of  Mr.  Leslie's  atrmmieter  is 
given  in  the  margin,  and  we  shall  here  add  such 
a  description  of  it  as  will  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  competent  workman  to  construct  it  at  pleasure. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  ball  of  porous  earthen  ware, 
two  Or  three  inches  in  diameter,  to  which  is 
firmly  cemented  a  long  and  rather  wide  tube, 
bearing  divisions,  each  of  them  corresponding  to  a 
quantity  of  water  which  would  cover  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ball  to  the  thickness  of  xeVoth  of 
an  inch*  These  divisions  are  numbered  down- 
wards, to  the  extent  of  100  or  200,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  tube.  To  the  top  of  the 
tube  is  fitted  a  brass  cap,  having  a  collar  of 
leather,   which,   after  the  cavity  has  been  filled  ^. 

with  distilled  or  boiled  water,  is  screwed  tight.    The  outside 
of  the  bdll  being  now  wiped    dry,  the  instrument    is    sus- 
pended out  oi^  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air. 
•  2g2 
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.Evaporation  U  always  proportional  to  th^  ^xt^nt  of  hutnidsarfaae. 
Tlie  quantity  of  evaporation  from  a  wet  ball  is  the  same  as  from 
an  equal  plane  surface^  or  from  a  circl^baving  twice  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere.  In  the  atmometer  the  humidity  transudes  through 
the  porous  surface,  just  as  fast  as  it  evaporates  from  the  external 
surface;  and  this  waste  is  measured  by  the  corresponding  descent 
-  of  the  water  in  the  stem.  At  the  same  time  the  tightness  of  the 
collar  taking  ofl*  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid,  prevents 
it  from  oozing  so  profusely  as  to  drop  from  the  ball ;  an  fncop- 
venience  which  in  tlie  case  of  very  feeble  evaporation  might 
otherwbe  take  place.  As  the  process  goes  on  a  corresponding 
pottiidn  of  air  is  likewise  imbibed  by  the  moisture  on  the  outside; 
and  being  introduced  into  the  ball  rises  in  a  small  stream,  to 
occupy  the  space  deserted  by  the  subsiding  of  the  water  in  the 
tube.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is  not  affected  by  the  quality  of 
the  porous  ball,  and  continues  exactly  the  ^ame  when  the 
exhaling  sur&ce  appears  almost  dry^  as  when  it  glistens  with 
abundant  moisture.  The  exterior  watery  film  attracts  mpisture 
£rom  the  internal  mass  with  a  force  inversely  as  its  tbicfcpe^^  iu;id 
will  therefore  accommodate  the  supply  to  any  given  degree  of 
expenditure.^  When  this  consumption  is  excessive  the  water 
may  be  allowed  to  percolate  by  unscrewing  the  cap^  avoiding^ 
however,  the  ri«k  of  lettwg  it  drop  from  the  ball. 

V.  tJygrorheier. 

None  of  our  readers  who  have  paid  any  attention  ;to  ipete<Ht>-- 
logy  can  be  ignorant  of  the  great  importance  of  knowing  the 
.  quantity  of  moisture  that  ei^ists  in  tlie  atmosphere  at  any  time, 
and  of  the* numerous  cootrivances  invented  for  that  purpose 
under  the  name  of  hygrometers.  Qf  all  these  th^re  are  none 
that  can  be  accurately  compared  with  each  other  excef^  the 
hygrometer  of  Mr.  L^sUq,  whi^ih  ia  merely  his  differential  ther- 
mometer having  one  of  the  balls  covered  with  a  piece  of  silk. 
The  silk  being  kept  moist,  cools  the  ball  by  its  evaporation ;  and 
the  degree  of  cold  being  proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  evapora- 
tion, that  rapidity  is  marked  by  the  sinking  of  the  liquid  in  the 
other  tube  of  the  thermometer^  Henc^  it  appears  that  his 
hygrometer  is  similar  in  its  indication  to  his  atmometer,  indi- 
cating only  the  rate  of  evapoiationt  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  rate  and  of  the  temperature  is  sufii- 
cient  to  make  .us  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  vapour  .in  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  the  observation  was  made* 

Mr.  Leslie  has  lately  invented  another  kind  of  hygrometer, 

which,  though  imperfect  in  its  principle,  may>  however,  be  of 

.some  utility,  and  deserves  therefore  to  be  known.     On-  that 

.account  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  a  description  of  it  here. 

He  gives  it  the  name  of  hygroscope.    A  piece  of  fine-gmined 

-      .  ^         T 
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ivory,  about  an  inch  and  quarter  in  lengthy  is  turfred  into  an 
elongated  spheroid,  as  thin  as  possible,  weighing  only  eight  or 
,  ten  grains,  but  capable  of  containing,  at  its  greatest  expansion, 
alx)ut  300  grains  of  mercury ;  and  the  upper  end,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  body  by  means  of  a  delicate  screw,  has  a  slender 
glass  tube  inserted  six  or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  bore  of  nearly 
the  15th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  instrument  being 
fitted  together,  its  eliptical  shell  is  dipped  into  distilled  water,  or 
lapped  round  with  a  wet  bit  of  cambric,  and  after  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  filled  with  mercury  to  some  c(M3ventent  point 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  where  is  fixed  the  beginning  of  the 
scale.  The  divisions  themselves  are  ascertained  by  distinguishing 
the  tube  hito  spaces  wbiclv  correspond  each  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  entire  cavity,  and  therefore  equal  to  the  measure  of 
about  three-tenths  of  a  grain  of  mercury.  The  ordinary  range 
of  the  scale  will  include  70  of  these  divisions.  To  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube  is  adapted  a  small  ivory  cap,  which  allows  the 
penetration  of  air,  but  prevents  the  escape  of  tnefcury,  and 
thereby  renders  the  instrument  quite  portable. 

This  hygroscope  is  largely,  though  rather  slowly,  affected ,  by, 
any  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  ambient  medium.  As  air 
becomes  drier  it  attracts  a  portion  of  moisture  from  the  shell  or 
bulb  of  ivory,  which,  suffering  in  consequence  a  contraction^ 
squeezes  the  mercury  so  much  higher  in  the  tube.  But  when 
the  air  inclines  more  to  dampness,  the  thin  bulb  imbibes 
moisture,  and  swells  proportionally,  allowing  the  qtiidcsiiver  to 
sQbside  towards  its  enlarged  cavity ;  but  these  variations  are  very 
ht  from  corresponding  with  the  real  measures  of  atmospheric 
dryness  and  humidity.  Near  the  point  of  extreme  dampness  the 
alterations  of  the  hygroscope  are  much  augmented,  but  they 
diminish  rapidly  as  the  mercury  approaches  the  upper  part  of  the 
scale.  -The  contraction  of  the  ivory  answering ^o  an  equal  rise 
in  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  six  times  greater  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scale  than  at  the  70th  hygroscopic  division,  and  seems  in 
general  to  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  hygrometic  degrees, 
reckoning  from  20  below.  Mr.  Leslie,  therefore,  places  another 
scale  along  this  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  the  space  between  0 
and  70*^  of  the  hygroscope  being  divided  into  100^,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  unequal  portiops  from  the  number  20  to  120 
on  the  logaritfamie  line* 

VL  Moisture  absorbed  by  varhms  Bodieffrom  the  Air* 

Mr,  Leslie  has  ascertained  by  experiment '  tKat  100  grains  of 
the  following  bodies  in- the  like  circumstanocs  absorb  the  follow* 
ing  quantity  of  moisture  ffom  the  atmo^herd;*-^ 
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VII  Dryness  produced  in  Air  by  different  Earths. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  when  hisi 
hygrometer  is  inclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  with  the  following  earthy 
substances,  it  indicates  the  following  degrees  pf  dryness  at  the 
temperature  of  6(f  Fahrenheit  ;^^' 

Alumina ..•..♦♦  .84*^ 

Carbonate  of  Magnesin  •.••••..«,•••  .7^ 

Carbonate  of  lime  •...., • . .  .70 

Silica'  ..  t  .,...,..,.,♦.  t 40 

Carbonate  of  barytes   ..,.,.,,•.•.;..  .52 
Carbonate  of  strontian   •.,.*•,••*  ^  ••  «23 

Mo^ls  of  Crystals.     ' 

Mineralogists  will  learn  with  pleasure  tlu|t  Mr.  Larkin^ 
No.  6,  Gee-street,  Clarendon*square,  S<Mner's-town,  Jjondon, 
has  begun  to  cut  models  of  crystals,  according  to  the  system  of 
Hauy,  in  wood ;  which  he  sells  at  a  moderate  rate.  Complete 
sets  of  all  the  crystals  described  by  Haiiy  may  be  had  for  about 
15/. ;  or  any  part  of  the  series  wished  for  by  mineralogists  may 
be  bad  separately.  The  crystals  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,^ 
and  they  are  cut  with  uncommon  accuracy.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Larkin's  models  of  crystals  become  general)|f 
known  every  mineralogist  will  furnish  himself  with  a  set. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday  the  29th  of  April  the  paper  by  Berzelius  and 
Marcet  on  the  Alcohol  of  sulphur  was  continued.  They  obtained 
this  substance  by  subiliming  sulphur  thro^gh  red-hot  charcoal  in 
a  porcel^ine  tube,  and  receiving  the  product  in  water.  Thus 
obtained  it  was  usually  of  a  yellow  icolour,  from  an  excess  of 
si]}i)hur  which  it  contained;  but  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
purity  by  distilling,  it  in  a  glass  retort. 
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Thus  obtained  it  was  a  colpurless  liquid,  like  water,  of  a 

Srngent  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  stronger  smell  than  sulphureted 
ydrogen  gas.     It  boiled  at  the  temperature  of  110°  or  115^5 
and  at  the  temperature  of  53°,  when  the  barometer  stood  at  30 
inches,  it  was  capable  of  furnishing  a  vapour  which  supported  a 
column  of  mercury  7t  inches  high ;  so  that  when  mixed  with 
air  at  the  common  temperature  it  increases  its  bulk  one-fourth. 
It  is  more  volatile  than  ether,  and  produced  so  much  cold  during 
its  evaporation  that  mercury  was  frozen.    The  alcohol  of  sulphur 
may  be  cooled  down  to  —50°  without  congealing.    It  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  excess  of 
sulphur,  if  it  happen  to  contain  any.     It  readily  dissolves  sul- 
phur.    Mercury   may  be  boiled  in  it  without  any  alteration. 
Potassium,    when  heated  with   it,  undergoes  no  change;  but 
when  heated  in  an  exhausted  retort  filled  with  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  of  sulphur  it  burns  with  a  red  colour,  a  black  matter 
covers  its  surface,  and  on  admitting'  water  a  soluticm  of  hepar 
sulphuris  is  formed,  mixed  with  charcoal. 

To  determine  if  it  contained  any  hydrogen,  its  vapour  was 
mixed  with  dry  oxygen  gas,  and  detonated  by  electricity.  No 
water  was  obtained.  Oxymuriatic*  acid  gas  was  rqade  to  pass 
through  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  through  water;  but 
no^nuriatic  acid  made  its  appearance,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  hydrogen  had  been  present  in  the  alcohol  of  sulphur.  It 
was  made  to  pass  through  red-hot  muriatfe  of  silver;  but  none 
of  the  silver  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  hydrogen  had  been  present.  Finally,  it  was 
made  to  pass  over  several  metallic  peroxides  at  a  red  heat  (as  red 
oxide  of  iron,  black  oxide  of  nianganese).  The  oxides  were 
reduced,  and  converted  to  sulphurets ;  but  no  moisture  was 
deposited  in  the  tube,  though  surrounded  with  ice.  From  all 
these  trials  it  appears  that  alcohol  of  sulphur  contains  no 
hydrogen. 

On  May  the  6th  the  remainder  of  the  paper  by  Berzelius  and 
Marcet  on  the  alcohol  of  sulphur  was  read.  The  next  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  carbon  in  this  oily  substance. 
When  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  the  residual  g9s  was  found  to  contain 
sulpurous  acid  gas.  This  being  removed,  some  carbonic  acid 
gas  remained,  which  rendered  lime-water  turbid,  and  changed 
pure  lime  into  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  these  acid  gases 
being  removed,  a  combustible-  gas  remained,  which  detonated 
when  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  and  was  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  It  was,  theriifore,  carbpriio  oxide.  Alcohol  of  sulphur 
being  mixed  with  a  caustic  ley,  with  barytes-water,  and  with 
lime-water,  was  slowly  decomposed,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
jacid  formed.  From  these,  and  several  other  experiments  of  a 
lipfils^r  nature;^  it  follows  demonstrably  that  the  alcohol  of  sul« 
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phur  contains  carbon.  It  is  in  fact  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
sulphur,  and  BEiay  therefore  with  propriety  be  called  sulpkurel  of 
carbon. 

The  last  object  was  to  determine  the  proportion  of  carbon 
present  in  this  compound.  A  great  variety  of  methods  were 
tried^  such  as  burning  in  oxygen  gas^  decomposition  in  alkalies, 
&c. ;  but  none  of  them  were  found  to  answer.  At  last  they 
succeejdedy  by  passing  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  very  slowly 
through  a  red-not  tube  filled  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  The 
gaseous  products  were  received  over  mercury.  The  red  oxide  of 
iron  was  partly  converted  into  sulphuret.  To  determine  the 
quantity  of  st^lphur  present  it  was  di^olved  in  Ditromuriatte  acid^ 
and  the  whole  sulphur  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid 
was  thrown  doyrn  by  barytes,  and  its  quantity  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  gases  over  mercury  were  found  to  be  a  mixture  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid.  The  sulphurous  acid  was 
absorbed  by  brown  oxide  of  ftad,  which  by  that  means  was  con- 
verted into  sulphate;  and  the  additipnal  weight  being  ascer<« 
lained,  determined  the  prpportior^  of  sulphurous  acid  present  in 
the  gas.  The  carbonic  acid  was  absorbjed  by  potash,  and  its 
weight  determined  in  the  same  manner.  From  these  data  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphur  ?)id  carbon  pre-^ 
sent  in  the  alcohol  of  sulphur^  The  result  was  that  it  is  a  com* 
pppndpf 
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pr  of  two  atoms  of  sulphpr  and  one  of  carbon. 

On  Thursday  the^  13th  of  May  an  appendix  to  the  preceding 
paper,  by  Prcrfessor  Berzelius,  was  read.  It  consisted  of  the 
four  foUowiog  particulars :  — 

1.  An  account  of  the  method  employed  in  determining  the 

Proportions  of  carbPn  and  sulphur  in  the  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
'he  mode  was  to  decompose  a  given  weight  of  sulphuret  of 
carbon  by  passing  it  thrpug^i  red-hot  peroxide  of  iron,  and  re- 
ceiving me  piQduct$.pver  mercury.  The  sulphuret  of  iron 
formed  ^as  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid.  /  The  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  of 
carbonic  acid^  formed,  was  ascertained ;  and  from  the  known 
composition  of  these  three  substances  tl^e  proportion  of  carbon 
and  sulphur  was  determined.  Two  experiments  were  made.  In 
the  first  the  loss  amounted  to  -}d  of  a  per  cent. ;  in  the  second 
to  eight  thousandth  parts. 

12.  Some  observations  on  the  atomic  theory.  According  to 
Mr-  Dalton^  theory,  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  compound  of  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  and  one  of  carboo,     Profes^w  Berzelius  makes 
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some  remarks  upon  Sir  H.  Davy's  numbers,  which  he  has 
adopted  ift  his  Elements  of  Cheinistry,  and  shows  that  ihey  do 
not  answer  for  the  metallic;  sulphurets  with  tl>e  requisite  simpli- 
city. Yet  if  any  sulphuret  be  treated  with  an  acid  so  as  to 
convert  the  metal  into  an  oxide,  the  quantity  of  hydrpgen  dis- 
engaged will  always  indicate  exactly  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
the  water  decomposed,  which  would  be  sufficient  exactly  to 
acidify  the  sulphur.  Bei*zelius  thinks  that  unit  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  indicate  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
other  atoms  should  be  determined  by  the  proportion  in  which 
they  combine  with  oxygen. 

3.  On  the  combination  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  with  bases. 
Berzelius  found  that  sulphuret  of  carbon  combines  with  am- 
monia and  with  lime,  the  only  bases  tried.  These  combinations 
he  calls  carlo-sulphur ets.  Carbo-sulphuret  of  ammonia  is  formed 
by  putting  sulphuret  of  carbon  into  a  tube,  and  letting  up 
into  it  ammoniacal  gas  as  long  as*  it  will  absorb  it.  A  yellow 
pulverulent  substance  is  formed, .  which  sublimes  unaltered  in 
close  vessels,  but  so  deliquescent  that  it  cannot  be  passed  from 
jone  vessel  to  another  without  absorbing  moisture.  If  it  be 
heated  in  that  state  crj'stals  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
make  their  appearance.  Carbosulphuret  of  lime  is  formed  by 
heating  some  quicklime  in  a  tube,  and  causing  sulphiireted 
carbon  to  pass  through  it.  The  lime  becomes  incandescent  at 
the  time  of  the  combination.  On  the  outside  there  is  formed 
isome  sulphuret  of  lime,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  colour.  This 
formation  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  air^  and  is  merely  super- 
ficial. 

4.  When^sulphuret  of  carbon  is  left  for  some  weeks  in  contact 
with  nitromuriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  having 
very  much  the  appearance  and  physical  properties  of  camphor; 
being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils,  and  insoluble  in  water.  This 
substance  Berzelius  found  to  be  a  triple  acidj  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one  atom  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  one 
atom  of  carbonic  acid.  He  proposes  to  call  it  acidum  muriatico- 
sulp/iuroso-carbonicum.  ^  '.         - 

On  Thursday  the  20th  of  May  a  paper  by  Dr.  Reid  Clanney, 
of  Sunderland,  was  read,  on  a  lamp  for  preventing  explosions  in 
coal-mines  by  the  combustion  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas.  Dr. 
Clanney  began  by  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  accidents 
of  this  nature  which  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sunderland  within  the  last  seven  years ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  above  200  workmen  have  been  suddenly  killed,  and  more 
than  300  women  and  children  left  in  destitute  circumstances  by 
these  dreadful  explosions.  His  lamp  is  extremely  simple.  It 
consists  of  a  kind  of  lantern  made  air  tight;  in  which  a  candte 
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is  kept  burning.  Air  is  constantly  blown  into  it  through  water 
by  a  pair  of  bellows  to  support  the  combustion,  and  allowed  to 
escape  in  the  same  manner  through  a  valve.  By  this  means  no 
more  air  can  explode  than  what  is  within  the  lantern.  Thus  no 
accident  can  ever  happen,  and  the  workmen  will  be  sufficiently 
warned, to  make  their  escape  in  time, 

I  cannot  conchide  this  account  without  mentioning  two  cir- 
cumstances which  would  deserve  a  more  accurate  investigation 
than  they  have  yet  received.  I  never  heard  of  any  accident  from 
fire-damp  in  any  of  the  coal-mines  in  Scotland.  The  accidents^ 
I  am  told,  are  much  more  frequent  in  Stafibrdshire  than  about 
Newcastle.  Do  these  differences  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
coal^  or  on  the  mode  of  working  the  mine  ? 

LINNiBAN  SOCIETY. 

May  the  4th  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Anderson's  paper  on  diffe- 
rent species  of  rubus  was  read.  He  terminated  it  with  a  list  of 
various  rare  plants  which  he  had  observed  in  Britain,  especially 
in  Scotland. 

Some  quadrupeds  from  North  America  were  e^ihibited  to  the 
Society  by  Lord  Stanley. 

May  the  24th,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  the  following 
Officers  were  elected  :— 

Jamss  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  President. 
Thobias  Marsh  am,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
Alexandsr  Macleay,  Esq.  Secretary. 
Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  Under  Secretary* 

The  five  following  Gentlemen  were  chosen  into  the  Council  \ 

John  Barrow,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  Bart. 
Philip  Derbishire,  Esq. 
Mr.  James  Dickson. 
Edward  Lord  Stanley. 

'  In  the  room  of  the  five  following  Gentlemen  :— 

Henry  Ellis,  Esq. 
Thomas  Furly  Foster,  Esq. 
Lieut  .-Col.  Thomas  Hardwicke, 
Claude  Scott,  Esq. 
George  Viscount  Valentia. 

Since  the  last  General  Meeting  about  four  British  and  three 
foreign  members  have  died,  and  34  new  members  have  been 
elected;  so  that  the  number  of  fellows  at  present  amounts  tQ 
437;  the  foreign  members  to  64,  and  the  associ«ite$  to  40, 
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Article  XII. 

New  Patents.    , 

John  Heathcoat,  of  Loughborough ;  for  certain  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  a  machine  for  the  making  or  manufac- 
turing of  bobbin  lace,  or  lace  nearly  resembling  foreign  lace. 
Dated  March  29,  1813.  ., ,  .  ., 

John  Bbnnett,  of  Bristol;  for  a  metal  dovetail  joint,  appli- 
cable to  portable  and  other  furniture,  and  any  kind  of  frame- 
work requiring  strength  and  durability,  and  to  many  useful  pur- . 
poses.    Dated  April  7,  1813.  , 

David  Thomas,  of  Bristol;  for  a  new  and  improved  methoa 
of  burning  animal  bones  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  grease 
or  fat  property  thereform,  and  likewise  for  extracting  the  spiri- 
tuous quality  therefrom,  and  for  reducing  the  remainder,  or  dry 
parts  of  bones/  into  a  substance  sufficiently  prepared  for  being 
ground  into  ivory  black.     Dated  March  30,  1813. 

Joseph  Egg,  London ;  for  a  method  of  applying  and  im- 
proving locks.     Dated  March  30,  1813. 

Robert  Hall  and  Samuel  Hall,  of  Basford;  for  a 
machine  for  dressing,  getting  up,  or  furnishing  frame-work 
knitted  goods  from  the  stocking  frame,  whether  consisting  ot 
hose,  socks,  caps,  mitts,  gloves,  or  of  any  other  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever,  and  whether  made  of  cotton,  lamb  s  wool, 
Vigonia  wool,  silk,  mohair,  or  any  other  vegetable  or  ammal 
substance  whatever,  or  any  intermixture  of  these  substances  one 
with  another.    Dated  March  30,  1813.  ^  :,        u  ^ 

James  Timmins,  of  Birmingham ;  for  an  improved  jnethod 
of  making  and  erecting  hot-houses,  and  all  horticultural  build- 
Sngs,  and  also  the  making  of  pine  pits,  cucumber  lights,  sashes, 
and  church  windows.     Dated  April  7j  1813. 

John  Rangblby,  of  Oakwell-hall,  near  Leeds;  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  constructing  and  working  engines  or  machines 
for  lifting  or  raising  of  weights,  turning  of  machinery  of  all  de- 
scriptions,  drawing  caniages  on  railways,  and  capable  of  being 
applied  to. all  purposes  where  mechanical  power  is  required. 
Dated  April  13, 1813.  ,    ^     e       i- 

Robert  Lewis^  of  Birmingham ;  for  a  method  of  making 
brass  (or  any  other  metal  of  which  the  component  parts  are 
copper  and  zinc)  chimney-pieces,. or  chimney-piece  frames, 
plain  or  ornamented,  either  cast  or  of  rolled  metal  mounted  on 
iViy  other  substance,  or  of.  which  the  outward  mouldings,  or 
frame  and  inward  pilasters,  shall  be  composed  of  such  metal. 
Dated  April  13,  1813. 

Charlss  Plinth,  London;  for  various  improvenaents  m  the 
construction  of  a  vessel;^  machine,  cylinder,  reservoir,  or  foun- 
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t'fun  (which  he  calls  "  The  Regency  Portable  Fountain"),  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  water  simply  impregnated  with  fixed  air 
o:  carbonic  acid,  and  of  artifical  mineral  and  soda  waters,  and 
in  the  delivery  of  the  sam6  therefrom ;  and  also  in  the  delivery 
of  cider,  "perry,  and  other  liquids.  Communicated  to  him  by 
certain  foreigners  residing  abroad.     Dated  April  13,  181^. 

Robert  Campion,  of  Whitby  5  for  a  new  and  improved 
method  of  making  and  manufacturing  double  canvas  and  sait-^ 
cloth  with  hemp  and  flax,  or  either  of  tbem^  without  any  starch 
whatever.    Dated  April  13,  1813. 

4  Charlbs  Augustus  Busby,  London;  for  certain  methods 
of  constructing  locks  of  canals,  docks^  and  navigations.  Dated 
April  14,  1813. 

Thomas  Mbad,  of  Soulcoats,  Yorkshire;  fot  an  endless 
chain  of  a  peculiar  construction,  with  appendages  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  meclianical  apparatus,  is  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes.    Dated  AprU  28,  1813* 


Article  XIII. 

Scientific  Books  in  handy  or  in  the  Press, 

Mr.  Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  is  just  upon  the  point  of  publishing  A  View  of  Expe- 
riments and  Instruments  depending  on  the  relation  of  Air  to  Heat 
and  Moisture. 

Capt.  Laskey  has  in  the  Press  a  Scientific  Description  of  thd 
Rarities  in  that  magnificent  collection  the  Hunterian  Museum,  now 
deposited  at  the  College  of  Glasgow.  It  is  intended  to  compt'is^ 
the  rare,  curious,  and  valuable  articles,  in  every  department  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  contained  in  that  great  repository.. 
This  work  may  be  expected  to  appear  early  in  July. 

Mr.  Henry  Alexander,  surgeon,  will  shortly  publish  a  Coo^a^ 
rative  View  of  the  different  Modes  ofoperating  for  the  Cataract. 

A  second  Volume  of  M.  de  Luc's  Geological  Travels  on  the 
Continent  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  preparing  a  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cut^ieous 
Diseases,  according  to  the  Arrangement  of  br.  Willan,  and  exhi- 
biting a  concise  View  of  the  Diognostic  Symptoms,  and  the 
Method  of  Treatment. 

Mr.  Mawe,  Author  of  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  is  about  to  publish 
a  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  and  other  Precious  Stones^  including 
their  History  natural  and  ^ommercicd. 


•*^*    Earli/  Communicationsjhr  this  Department  of  our  Journal 
mil  be  thankfully  received. 
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""^^ 

^"~ 

^ 

Bahometer. 

TBERMaMBTBR. 

J813. 

Wiud. 

Max. 

Mia. 

Med. 

Max. 

Min. 

Med. 

Eyap. 

Raiu. 

4th  Mo. 

April  24 

30*14 

29-95 

30-045 

— 

35 

— 

—^ 

25 

29-95 

29-71 

29-830 

53 

43 

48-0 

— 

•51 

26 

2971 

29-51 

29-610 

— 

39 

— 

1—. 

27 

29-51 

29-36 

29-435 

48 

45 

46-5 

— i 

•52 

28 

29-61 

29-36 

29-485 

50 

41 

45-5 

015 

4 

29 

Q9'65 

29-61 

29630 

49 

39 

44-0 

^ 

•21 

30 

29-65 

29-63 

29-640 

.-«. 

— 

m 

5th  Mo. 

May  I 

N    E 

29*72 

?9-63 

29-675 

59 

45 

52-0 

— 

•25 

2 

Var. 

29-79 

29-72 

29755 

61 

46 

53-5 

— 

3 

E 

29-79 

29-73 

29760 

66 

50 

58-0. 

0.17 

-17 

4 

Var. 

29-86 

29-73 

29795 

65 

51 

58-0 

— 

•24 

5 

N  W 

29-91 

29-87 

29-890 

64 

49 

56-5 

— 

— 

6 

N    E 

29-87 

2969 

29*780 

68 

50 

59-0 

— 

•16 

7 

S     E 

29-70 

29-69 

29-695 

69 

45 

57-0 

— 

8 

a 

8 

S     £ 

29-70 

29-57 

29-635 

68 

49 

58-5 

0-27 

— 

9 

N 

29-73 

29-57 

29*650 

72 

52 

62-0 

-M- 

— 

10 

Var. 

2990 

297? 

'29-815 

69 

47 

58-0 

-^ 

8 

IJ 

Var. 

29-73 

2960 

29-665 

67 

53 

60-0 

— 

5 

12 

S    W 

29-64 

2960 

29-620 

74 

49 

61-5 

— 

3 

13 

s  w 

2964 

29-46 

29-550 

72 

51 

61-5 

0-35 

..-« 

14 

Var. 

29-47 

29-39 

29-430 

68 

52 

60-0 

— 

9 

15 

s  w 

29-70 

29-57 

29-635 

65 

47 

560 

— 

0 

16 

s  w 

29-72 

29-41 

2^-565 

65 

49 

57-0 

— 

•51 

17 

N  W 

29*82 

29:68 

29-750 

60 

47 

53-5 

— 

— 

18 

Var. 

29-80 

2978 

29-790 

60 

49 

545 

0-45 

•25 

19 

S    W 

29-«4 

29-56 

29700 

69 

50 

595 

— 

— 

20 

w 

29-59 

29-57 

29580 

61 

42 

51-5 

— 

'  .^ 

21 

w 

29-64 

29-59 

29-615 

59 

S9 

49-0 

— 

— 

22 

w 

29-69 

29-59 

29-655 

58 

30 

44  0 

0-28 

•53 

30-14 

29-36 

29-678 

74 

30 

54v9i  1-67 

3.72 

The  observations  in  each  line  of  the  table  apply  to  a  period  of  tweiity-four 
hours,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  hrst  columD.  A  da^h 
deaotes,  that  the  result  is  included  in  the  next  following  observatiuii. 

REMARKS. 

Fourth  Month.  24.  Heavy  Cumuloslratus  clouds  tliroughout 
the  day.  25,  Rain  nearly  the  whole  day.  26.  Max.  Temp,  at 
9  a.  m.  Cloudy :  clear,  with  Cirri^  at  evening.  2/*  A  wet 
day.     28.  Wet  morning :  cloudy.    29,  30.  Cloudy :  much  wind. 
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Fifth  Month.  1.  Max.  temp,  at  9  a.in. :  wet.  2.  Cloudy^ 
a.  ID.:  but  p.  m.  the  sky  cleared  pretty  suddenly:  some  dense 
Cumulus  clouds  remaining  in  the  N.  E.  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
which  a  Cirrdstratus  was  observed  for  a  considerable  time  ad- 
hering ;  which  was  at  length  incorporated  with  the  larger  cloud* 
The  moon  appeared  with  a  pale  golden  crescent,  the  remaiDder 
of  the  disk  being  pretty  conspicfuous.  3*  Dense  Cumuli  to  the 
S.  with  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumiilus  intermixed,  as  usual  before 
thunder :  a  shower  of  large  drops  about  sunset.  4.  Overcast, 
a.  m.  About  6  p.  m.  (after  some  previous  dripping)  a  thunder 
storm,  the  weight  of  which  fell  to  the  E.  of  us.  A  most  bril- 
liant and  perfect  low  was  now  exhibited  for  about  40  minutes. 
A  nightingale  continued  to  sing  with  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the 
shower.  G,  a.m.  Much  dew:  p.  m.  a  large  thunder  cloud  in 
the  N.  and*  which  moved  by  W.  to  S.  after  which  a  storm  in 
that  direction,  nearly  out  of  hearing,  till  midnight :  then- 
sudden  heavy  raia.  7  a.  m.  Cloudy :  p.  m.  (after  a  shower) 
clearer,  but  with  indications  of  more  rain.  8.  Ail  appearance 
of  much  electrical  action  in  the  clouds,  far  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. 

9.  A  few  drops  of  rain,  a.  m.  various  modifications  of  cloud. 

10,  Nimbi:  dripping  afternoon:  rainbow:  fine  evening.  13» 
Cloudy;  windy.  14.  Much  wind.  15.  The  same:  calm  night, 
16,  17,  18.  Much  wind  :  showers. 

RESULTS. 

Winds  variable. 

Barometer :  Greatest  height 30-14  inches ; 

Least 2f)'36  inches; 

Mean  of  the  period 29*678  inches  y 

Thermometer:  Greatest  height   74° 

Least   30* 

Mean  of  the  period   54*79^ 

Evaporation  (at  the  surface  of  the  earth)  1*67  inches. 
Rain,  37^  inches. 

Tottenham,  L.  HOWARD; 

^Fifih  Month,  26,  1813. 


'  Errata  in  the  First  Edition  of  N°  VL 

Page  885,  line  18,  for  «*  car  "  read  «  cor." 
Ibid,  line  38,  for  "  Ann«sley  "  r§ad  «  ABdcrson*" 
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Recently  Published,  by 
ROBERT  BALDWIN,  47,  PATERNOSTER-ROW, 

TRAVELS  IN  SWEDEN,  During  the  Auliimn  of  1812;  illustrated  by 
Maps,  Portraits,  and  other  Plates;  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.d.  f.r.s. 
L.  8l  b,  f.l.b,  &c.  Elegantly  printed  in  One  Volnrae,  Quarto,  Price  2^.  2s. 

•  «•  This  Journev,  though  undertaken  by  Dr.  Thomson  principally  Tvith  a 
view  to  Geognoslic  Researches,  which  aloue  in  such  a  Country  would  furnish 
ample  materials  for  a  Volume,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  subject.  It 
enabled  the  Author  to  obtiiin  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  Politi- 
cal State  and  Resources  of  Sweden,  so  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Plates  are  as  follow: — 1.  P<»rtrait  of  the  Crown  Prince. — 
2,  Portrait  of  thf  late  Hfcg,  Gustavus  Adolphus. — 3.  Map  of  Sweden.— 
4.  Map  of  Stocltholni. — 5.  Map  of  Gothland.— 6.  Map  of  Nerike. — 7.  Map 
of  Sconia. — 8.  View  .of  the  Mountain  Tabt-rg. — 9.  View  of  the  Hill  Kinne- 
kulle.— 10.  The  Falco  Umbrinus.— 11.  Tiie  Mine  of  Fahlun.— 12.  Section  ojf 
ditto. — 13.  Geological  Structure  of  the  Provinces. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY,  from  itsjnstitution  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  the  same  Author.  Quarto,  Price  2U  25. 
or  on  royal  paper,  price  3/.  12«. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SO- 
CIET  V  OF  LONDON,  from  their  Couimei.cement  in  1665,  to  the  year  1800, 
abridged,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Illustrations,  by  Charles  IIutton, 
iAj,d,  p.r.s.  George  Shaw,  m.d.  f.r.s.  f.l.8.  Richard  Pearson,  h.d.  f.s.a. 
In  «18  Voluoies,  4to.  Price,  in  boards,  38/.  6^;.  Qd,  or  on  royal  paper, 
price  63Z. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of 
THE  Royal  Society,  which  comprise  an  unrivalled  treasure  of  facts  and  dis- 
coveries in  every  branch  of  demonstrative  and  experimental  knowledge,  has 
for  a  long  time  caused  a  reprint  of  that  valuable  work  to  be  most  eagerly 
desired.  It  has  consequently  been  several  times  projected,  bat  as  often  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  immense  expense  which  would  have  attended  the 
undertaking  Ai  last  it  was  determined  to  publish  an  Abridgment  of  the 
Woik,  but  upon  a  plan  which  should  render  it  a  substitute  tor  the  Original,  as 
c6inplet    as  moderate  limits  and  a  reasonable  price,  would  allow. 

The  subjeits  are  presented  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  api)ear  in  the 
original.  The  more  important  dissertations  are  reprinted  in  the  style  and 
language  of  the  respective  authors,  with  the  adoption,  however,  of  the  modern 
instead  of  the  old  orthography :  The  less  important  dissertations  are  abridged  ; 
and  no  papers  are  omitted  but  such  as,  being  merely  of  a  temporary  nature, 
were  become  entirely  useless;  and  those  .which,  having  been  reprinted  in  an 
improved  form,  in  the  Works  of  their  respective  authors,  may  be  there  con- 
sulted with  more  advantage.  Of  even  these  the  titles  are  given,  with  referen- 
ces t )  the  volume  and  page  of  the  original  where  they  may  be  fouKii  Those 
papers  which  are  written  in  foreign  languages  are  translated,  except  when  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjr*ct  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in  giving  them  in 
English.  All  the  figures  contained  in  the  plates  of  the  original  transactions 
are  accurately  re-engr:iven,  except  such  as  relate  to  uninteresting  papers  of  the 
description  before  mentioned,  or  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subjects  discussed. 

To  each  volume  there  are  two  Tables  of  Contents:  one  corresponding  with 
the  number  as  printed  ;  the  other  exhibiting  the  different  subjects  classed  under 
their  respective  heads. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  very  copious  Index. 

Short  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Transactions 
are  given  in  the  form  of  Notes ;  and,  as  these  are  numerous,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  considered  an  interesting  and  useful  feature  of  the  present  AbridgmeDt. 
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